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PREFACE. 


It  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  Manual  of  the  History  of  New 

Testament    Times   which    here    appears    under    another    title, 

I   believe   that   this   new   title   expresses  more    plainly   and 

correctly  than  the  old  title  the  actual  contents  of  the  book. 

For  in  fact,  whether  in  its  former  or  present  state,   it  does 

not  profess  to  be  more  than  a  History  of  the  People 

in   the    Time    of   Jesus  Christ,   to   the   exclusion   of   tin- 

of  the  heathen  world.      I  could  not  decide  on  admitting  the 

latter,  because  the  selection  to  be  made  must  have  been  ill 

arbitrary  one. 

The  external   framework  of  the  book  has  undergone  but 

little  alteration  in  this  new  revision.      Most  of  the  paragraphs 

remain   the  same.      The   only   additions  are  the   section  on 

the  Priesthood  and  the  Temple  worship  (§  24),  and  the  two 

paragraphs  on  the  Palestino-  Jewish  and  the  Graeco-J^ 

literature  (§32  and   33),  which  replace  the  former  section 

on  the  Apocalypse.     Thus  the  number  of  paragraphs  is  only 

increased  by  two.     Within  this  former  framework,  how 

the  book  has  certainly  become  almost  a  new  one.     Renewed 

consultation  of  authorities  and  continued  occupation  with  the 

subject  furnished  so  much  fresh  material,  that  a  considerable 

Increase    of   extent  was   unavoidable.      The    matter    of  this 

Second  Division  is  threefold  that  of  the  first  edition,  although 

ix 


X  PREFACK. 

I  have  earnestly  striven  not  to  expand  the  form  beyond 
the  limits  then  observed.  It  is  only  in  verbal  citations  from 
documentary  authorities  that  I  have  allowed  myself  somewhat 
more  liberty  than  in  the  former  edition. 

An  apology  is  needed  on  my  part  for  issuing  the  second 
half  of  the  book  before  the  first.  This  inversion  of  the  natural 
order  was  not  at  first  contemplated.  I  merely  began  opera- 
tions on  this  second  half  because  there  was  more  to  be  done 
here  than  in  the  first,  my  purpose  being  to  print  both  parts 
in  one  volume  as  before.  The  work,  however,  so  grew  under 
my  hands  as  to  render  a  division  necessary.  At  the  same 
time,  the  completion  of  the  whole  was  consequently  so 
delayed,  that  it  seemed  desirable  to  publish  what  was  ready 
at  once.  This  was  the  more  possible  because  this  half  also 
forms  a  comparatively  independent  whole.  While  thus 
issuing  this  Second  Division  first,  I  can  at  the  same  time 
express  the  hope,  that  the  First  Division,  which  will  not 
expand  in  the  same  proportion,  may,  with  the  needful  index, 
follow  it  within  the  space  of  one  year. 

E.  SCHtfRER. 

Giessen,  Sept.  1886. 
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$  22.  THE  STATE  OF  CULTURE  IN  GENERAL. 
L    MIXTURE  OF  POPULATION.      LANGUAGE. 

THE  Jewish  population  of  Palestine  experienced,  during  the 
Greek  and  Roman  period, M  well  as  in  previous  centuries, 
great  fluctuations  both  in  numbers  and  extension.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  Hellenistic  period  to  the  rising  of  the  Mac- 
oabeea  the  Jewish  element  must  be  regarded  as  gradually 
receding,  the  Greek  as  triumphantly  advancing.  The  rising 
of  the  Maccabees  and  its  consequences  produced  however  an 
important  change,  Judaism  gaining  ground  thereby  both  inten- 
sively and  extensively.  It  was  internally  consolidated  and 
extended  its  boundaries  in  nearly  every  direction :  to  the 
by  the  Judaizing  of  the  towns  of  Gazara,  Joppa  and  Jamnia 
(see  above,  §  7,  and  below,  §  23.  I.);  to  the  south,  by  the 
compulsory  conversion  of  the  Idumaeans  under  John  Hvrcanus 
(see  §  8) ;  to  the  north,  by  the  conversion  of  the  Ituraeans 
under  Aristobulus  I.  (see  §  9) ;  and  in  all  directions  by  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  Jannaeus.  It  is  true  that  the  Judaism 
of  these  Aimonean  princes  from  John  Hyrcanus  onwards  was 
not  that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees ;  still  they  represented, 
though  in  their  own  fashion,  the  Jewish  religion  and  nationality, 
as  the  example  of  the  "  Hellenistic  Aristobulus "  especially 
proves.  Then,  under  Alexandra  even  the  Pharisaic  tendency 
again  prevailed.  Under  the  Romans  and  Herodians  indeed 
the  pursuit  of  a  Graeco-Roman  culture  was  again  favoured 
as  much  as  possible.  But  Pharisaic  Judaism  was  now  so 
established,  both  externally  and  internally,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  last  two  centuries,  that  its  state  of  possession 
could  not  thus  be  essentially  encroached  upon,  and  not  till 
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the  convulsions  of  the  wars  under  Vespasian  Htd  Hadrian 
Jid  it  again  incur  great  losses. 

For  tin;  tini  liuve  somewhat  more  accurate 

Information  concerning  the  extension  of  the  Jewieh  population 
in  Palestine  in  the  deeoriptioo  be  hai  given  of  the  country  in 
ln's  /;,//.  .linl.  iii.  V>}  From  this  we  learn — what  is  else- 
vrhere  confirmed — that  of  all  the  maritime  towns,  two  only, 

viz.  Joppa   ami   Jamnia,  which    were   Judaized    in   the  Mac- 

Cfjbaean  period,  contained  a  chiefly  Jewish  population.     In  all 

the  other  coast  towns  tlie  (ientile  was  the  prevailing  element 

(see   also    §   23.  I.).      Jn   the    interior,  on   the  contrary,  the 

countries  of  Judaea,  Galilee  and    Pfcnea  had  an  essentially 

Jewish  population.      To  these  were  added  the  regions  lying 

to    tiie    east    of     the    Sea    of    Gennesareth,    viz.    Gamalitis, 

Gaulonitis,    l'.;itanaea    and    Trachonitis,    which    had    a    mixed 

Jewish  and  heathen  population. 

The  threefold  division  of  the  Jewish  region  into  Judaea, 

Galilee   and  Peraea  (n"Nn\  7?a,  JJWI  nay)   is  also  repeatedly 

1  It  is  evident,  that  JoMphua  intends  to  give  in  the  above-mentioned 
passage  (Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  1-5)  a  description  of  the  Jewish  country,  i.e.  of 
those  districts  of  Palestine,  which  were  entirely  or  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Jews.  For  all  Gentile  districts  are  excluded  from  the  description  and  only 
mentioned  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  Jewish  regions.  He  thus  first 
describes  Galilee,  which  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  region  of  Ptolemais ; 
on  the  east  by  that  of  Hippos,  Gadara,  etc.  (iii.  3.  1)  ;  then  Peraea,  which 
is  bouuded  on  the  north  by  the  region  of  Pella,  on  the  east  by  that  of 
Gerasa,  Philadelphia,  etc.  (iii.  3.  6).  Hereupon  follows  a  description  of 
Samaria  (iii.  3.  4),  and  finally  one  of  Judaea  (iii.  3.  5).  The  latter  extends 
from  the  Jordan  to  Joppa  ((itxp'i  'IoV»j),  Joppa  being  thus  not  reckoned 
as  a  part  of  Judaea.  The  Hellenistic  coast  towns  are  all  excluded  from 
the  description ;  and  Josephus  only  says  of  the  Jewish  territory  that  it 
was  not  deprived  of  those  enjoyments,  which  come  from  the  sea,  because 
it  extended  to  the  coast  lands  (iii.  3.  5 :  »<pfipnrxt  le  ovli  run  \k  Ox'kxoon; 
npTTvoiv  ij  '  lovoccix,  to?;  rrupecAioi;  KXrxnivovax).  To  the  four  provinces 
mentioned,  Josephus  adds,  by  way  of  supplement :  (1)  the  region  of 
Jamnia  and  Joppa  as  being  the  only  maritime  towns  of  which  the  popula- 
lation  was  chiefly  Jewish  (comp.  §  23.  I.)  ;  and  (2)  the  provinces  of 
Gamalitis,  Gaulouitis,  Batanaea  and  Trachonitis,  in  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa, 
because  the  Jewish  element  here  formed  at  least  a  very  considerable 
fraction.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  observe,  that  in  this  whole  description 
Josephus  includes  Samaria,  thus  evidently  regarding  the  Samaritans  also 
as  Jeics,  though  as  heterodox  Jews. 
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assumed  in  the  Mishna.2  The  central  country  and  nucleus 
of  the  whole  was  Judaea,  which  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Samaria,  on  the  east  by  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the 
west  by  the  district  of  the  Philistine-Hellenistic  cities,  on  the 
south  by  Arabia  Petraea.  In  Judaea  was  the  centre  of  Jewish 
life;  it  was  here  that  the  new  community  had  first  reorganized 
itself  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  here  that  the  rising  of  the 
Maccabees  originated,  and  here  that  the  learned  and  educa- 
tional activity  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  had  its  chief  seat. 
In  the  north,  and  separated  from  Judaea  by  Samaria,  was 
Galilee,  whose  boundaries  were  to  the  north  the  district  of 
Tyre;  to  the  west,  that  of  Ptnlemais ;  to  the  east,  Jordan  and 
the  Luke  of  Gennesareth.  The  population  of  Galilee  also  was 
mainly  Jewish ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  had  not 
joined  the  Samaritan  schism,  as  might  have  I 
from  the  format  common  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim 
On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  adopted  by  Judaism  in  the 
post-exilian  period  had  been — we  no  longer  know  how  or  when, 
but  certainly  during  the  Persian  period — successfully  brought 
to  bear  in  this  district  also,  and  an  enduring  religious  ac- 
tion thus  established  between  the  inhabitants  of  Judaea  and 
Galilee.  Peraea,  the  third  of  the  Jewish  lauds,  lay  1  • 
the  rivet  Jordan,  and  was  bounded  on  the  u  rth  by  the 
district  of  Pella,  on  the  east  by  the  districts  of  (i 
Philadelphia,  and  lleshbon,  and  on  the  south  by  the  kingdom 
of  Arabia  Petraea,  In  this  province  also  the  population  was 
an  essentially  Jewish  one.3  Still,  neither  in  Galilee  nor 
Peraea  must  we  conceive  of  the  Jewish  element  as  pure  and 
unmixed.  In  the  shifting  course  of  history  Jews  and  Gentiles 
had  here  been  so  often,  and  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  thrown 

•  SJiebllth  ix.  2;  Ktthuboth  xiii.  10;  Buha  bathra  iii.  2. 

3  Comp.  e.g.  Autt.  xx.  1.  1  (the  dispute  of  the  Jews  with  the  Phila- 
delphi&na  concerning  boundaries);  Bell.  Jml.  iv.  7.  4-G  (the  share  of  the 
Jews  of  Peri—  iu  the  revolt).  The  Mishna  too  always  assumes,  that 
lVruea    {\V\^r\  "13J?)   is   a   land   inhabited   by  Jews ;    see   Shebiith  ix.  2 ; 

Bikkurim  i.  10;    Taanith  iii.  6;    Ketfmboth  xiii.  10;   Baba  bathra  iii.  3; 
Edujoth  riii.  7  ;  Menachoth  viii.  3. 
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together,  that  the  attainment  of  excln  ive  predomfnaai 

the  Jewish  element  mint  beeonnted  among  theimpo  abilities. 

It  was  only  in  Judaea,  that  this  was  at  least  approximately 
arrived  at  by  the  energetie  agency  of  the  scribes  during  the 
course  of  a  century. 

In  spite  of  the  common  religion  and  nationality  of  the  three 
provinces,  many  differences  of  manners  and  customs  e 
between  their  inhabitants,  and  these  imparted  a  certain 
independence  to  their  inner  life,  quite  apart  from  the  polities] 
separation  repeatedly  appearing.  The  Mishna  mentions,  e.g., 
slight  differences  in  rsspeot  of  the  marriage  laws  between 
Judaea  and  Galilee,*  varying  customs  in  the  inter* 
between  espoused  persons,6  differences  of  weights  and  coinage 
between  Judaea  and  Galilee.6  The  three  provinces  are  there- 
fore looked  upon  as  in  certain   respects  "different  countries."7 

The  districts  east  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  (Gamalitis, 
Gaulonitis,  Batanaea  and  Trachonitis)  formed  a  somewhat 
motley  assemblage.  The  population  was  a  mixed  one  of  Jews 
and  Syrians  {Bell.  Jud.  iii.  5:  oIkoixti  8e  clvttjv  uvydZes  'Iov&alot 
re  Kai  XvpoC).  But  besides  the  settled  population,  numerous 
nomadic  hosts,  from  whom  the  former  had  much  to  suffer, 
were  wandering  about  in  these  border  lands  of  civilisation. 
Very  favourable  to  them  were  the  caves  of  this  district,  in 
which  they  could  lay  up  stores  of  water  and  provisions,  and 
in  case  of  attack  find  refuge,  together  with  their  flocks  and 
herds.  Hence  it  was  very  difficult  to  subdue  them.  The 
powerful  hand  of  Herod  however  succeeded  in  inducing  among 
them  a  certain  amount  of  order.8  With  the  view  of  keeping 
these  turbulent  elements  permanently  in  check,  he  frequently 
settled  foreign  colonists  in  Trachonitis  ;  at  first,  three  thousand 
Idumaeans  ;9  then  a  colony  of  warlike  Jews  from  Babylon,  to 

4  Kethuboth  iv.  12.  5  Jebamoth  iv.  10  ;  Kelhuboth  i.  5 

6  Terumoth  x.  8 ;  Kethubotli  v.  9  ;  Chullin  xi.  2. 

7  E.g.  in  respect  of  the  fundamental  principle,  that  the  wife  is  not  bound 
to  accompany  her  husband  to  another  country  {Kethuboth  xiii.  10),  in 
respect  of  the  law  of  usucaption  (Baba  bathra  iii.  2). 

8  Antt.  xv.  10.  1.  •  Antt  xvi.  9.  2. 
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whom  he  granted  the  privilege  of  immunity  from  taxation.10 
His  sons  and  grandson  continued  this  work.  Nevertheless 
one  of  the  two  Agrippas  had  to  complain  in  an  edict  of  the 
brutish  manner  of  life  (drjpuoBi]^  /caTu<rTaai<})  of  the  inhabitants 
and  of  their  abode  in  the  caves.11  Herod's  exertions  for  the 
promotion  of  culture  at  last  introduced  the  Greek  element 
into  these  countries.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kanatha  (see 
§  23.  I.)  are  still  found  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  which  according 
to  its  Greek  inscriptions  belongs  to  the  period  of  Herud  the 
Great.1"'  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  two  Agrippas,  especially  of 
Agrippall.,  are  found  in  larger  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hauran. 13  In  the  Roman  period  the  Greek  elemenl 
dominated,  at  least  externally,  in  these  districts  (see  hereon 
Nr.  ii.  1). 

The  Samaritans  also   belonged  in   a    wider   sense    to   the 
i         li  population.14      For  their  character  is  not  rightly  viewed 

10  Antt.  xvii.  2.  1-3.     On  the  history  of  this  colony,  comp.  also  Vita,  11. 

11  The  unfortunately  very  scanty  fragments  of  this  edict  are  given  in 
Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  lajcnjri  <<  it  I. mints,  vol.  hi.  u.  2329. 
Thence  also  in  the  Zcitscltri/t  fiir  wissenschaf'tl.  Thiol.  1873,  p. 

18  Comp.  especially  the  inscriptions  in  Le  Bas  and  Waddington,  vol.  iii. 
n.  2.164. 

18  Le  Bas  and  Waddingt..n.  vol.  iii.  n.  211:'. 
2\lo\      Thence  also  in   the   Zeitschri/t  fiir   wissenscha/tl.   Theol. 
p.  848  st|4. 

14  Kautzsch  gives  in  Ilerzog's  Rial-Euajcl.,  2nd  ed.  xiii.  351-355,  the 
most  Complete  catalogue  of  the  copious  literature  on  the  Samaritans. 
Comp.  especially  :  Cellarius,  Collectanea  historiae  Samaritanae,  lG88(also  in 
Ugolini,  The*,  t.  xxii.);  Robinson's  Palestine,  iii.  130,  131;  Juynboll, 
Commentarii  in  historiam  (jentis  Samaritanae,  Lugd.  Bat.  1810;  Winer, 
KWB,  ii.  369-373;  Lutterbeek,  Die  neutestamentlichen  Lthrbegriffe, 
i.  255-269 ;  Herzfeld,  Geseh.  ties  Volkes  Israel,  iii.  580  sqq. ;  Jost.  I 
des  Judatthums,  i.  44-89  ;  Petermann  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.,  1st  ed. 
xiii.  359-391.  Hausrath,  Zeityesch.,  2nd  ed.  i.  12-23 ;  Schrader  in  Schenkel's 
Bibellexicon,  v.  149-154 ;  Appel,  Qaaestiones  de  rebus  Samaritanorum  sub 
imperio  Romanorum  peractis,  Gotting.  1874  ;  Nutt,  A  Sketch  of  Samaritan 
History,  Doyma,  and  Literature,  London  1874;  Kohn,  "Zur  Sprache," 
"  Literatur  und  Dogmatik  des  Samaritaner"  (articles  in  the  Kunde  des 
M:»yenlande$,  vol.  v.  No.  iv.  1876);  Kautzsch  in  Riehm's  Handworter- 
buch  des  bibl.  Altertums,  sub  voce;  Recess,  Gesch.  der  heil.  Schriften 
Alten  Testaments,  §  381,  382;  Hamburger,  Real- Encyclopddie  fur  Bibel  und 
Talmud,  div.  ii.  1883,  pp.  1062-1071 ;  Kautzsch  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl., 
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till  it  is  regarded  bom  the  twofold  point  of  tight — (1)  of 

indeed,  aooording  to  their  natural  composition,  a  mixed 
people  arising  from  the  Intermingling  of  the  former  [sraelitish 
population  with  Gentile  element  lially  with  the  heathen 

oolonists  introdnoed  l>y  the  I  their  having 

a  rrliijinn  essentially  identical  with  that  of  Israel  at  an  N 

of  development.  Among  the  colonists,  whom  the 
Assyrians  had  planted  xvii.  2  I  Kgq.)  in  Samaria  from 

thr  provinces  of  Babylon,  < tathah,  A.va,Hamath  and  Scpharvaim, 

those  from  Ottthafa  (n™3,  ™3,  3  Kingi  xvii.  24,  30)  seem  to 

been  particularly  numerous.     The  inhabitan  maria 

were  hence  subsequently  called  Cnthitei  by  the  Jews  (Xovdaioi 
in  Joseph.  A  nit.  ix.  14.  3,  xi.  4.  4,  7.  2,  xiii.  9.  1;  in  Rabbinic 
literature  Q^3 14*)-  We  must  not,  however,  confidently  assume, 
that  the  ancient  Israelitish  population  was  entirely  carried 
away,  and  the  whole  country  peopled  afresh  by  these  heathen 
colonists.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  certain,  that  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  ancient  population  remained,  and  that  the 
new  population  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  these  with  the 
heathen  immigrants.  The  religion  of  this  mingled  people  was, 
according  to  the  Bible  (2  Kings  xvii.  24—41),  at  first  a  mixed 
religion,— a  combination  of  the  heathen  rites  introduced  by 
the  colonists  with  the  old  Israelite  worship  of  Jahveh  upon 
the  high  places.  Gradually  however  the  Israelitish  religion 
must  have  obtained  a  decided  preponderance.  For,  from  what 
we  know  with  certainty  of  the  religion  of  the  Samaritans  (of 
course  leaving  malicious  reports  out  of  question),  it  was  a  pure 
Israelitish  monotheism.  They  acknowledged  the  unity  of  God 
and  the  authority  of  Moses  as  the  greatest  of  the  prophets;  they 

2nd  ed.  xiii.  340-355.  Various  contributions  to  the  Samaritan  literature  by 
Heidenheim  in  the  deutschen  Vierteljdhrsschrift  fiir  engl.-theol.  Forschung 
und  Kritik,  1861  sqq. 

14*  DTrtS  hi  the  Mishna  in  the  following  places:  Berachoth  vii.  1,  viii.  8  ; 

Pea  ii.  7 ;  Demai  iii.  4,  v.  9,  vi.  1,  vii.  4 ;   Terumoth  iii.  9 ;  Challa  iv.  7 ; 
Shekalim  i.  5 ;    Rosh  hashana  ii.   2 ;    Kethuboih  iii.   1 ;   Nedarim  iii.  10 
Gittin  i.  5 ;  Kiddusliin  iv.  3 ;  Ohaloih  xvii.  3  ;   Tohoroth  v.  8 ;  Nidda  iv 
1,  2,  vii.  3,  4,  5. 
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observed  the  Jewish  rite  of  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day,  the 
sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Jewish  annual  festivals. 
Nay,  they  even  relinquished  the  pre-l)euteronomic  standpoint 
of  the  worship  of  Jahveh  upon  high  places,  accepted  the  whole 
Pentateuch  as  the  law  of  Israel,  and  consequently  acknow- 
ledged the  unity  of  the  Jewish  worship.  It  is  only  in  the 
circumstance  of  their  transferring  this  worship  not  to  Jeru- 
salem but  to  Gerizim  that  we  perceive  the  after  effect  of  the 
older  standpoint.  Here,  according  to  the  somewhat  suspicious 
account  of  Josephus,  they  built  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great15  a  temple  of  their  own  ;  and  even  after  its  destruction 
by  John  Hyrcanus,  Gerizim  continued  to  be  their  sacred 
mountain  and   the   seat  of  tl  1  ■  iip.ia      They   did    not 

indeed  participate  in  the  further  development  of  Pharisaic 
Judaism,  but  rejected  all  that  went  beyond  the  injunctions  of 
thr  lVntateuch.  Nor  did  thoj  Ifl  «pt  any  of  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Jewish  canon  except  the  Pentateuch.  But  for  all  this 
the  right  to  call  themselves  "Israelites"  cannot  be  denied  them, 
so  far,  that  is,  as  religion  and  not  descent  is  in  question. 

The  position  of  Judaism  proper  with  regard  to  the  Samari- 
tans was  always  a  hostile  one :  the  ancient  antagonism  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  was  here  carried  on  in  a 
new  form.  When  the  Samaritans  desired,  in  the  time  of 
Zerubbabel,  to  co-operate  in  the  building  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  they  were  rejected  by  the  Jews  (Ezra  iv.  1)  ;  and 
"  the  foolish  people  who  dwell  in  Sichem  "  are  as  much  hated 
by  the  Son  of  Sirach  as  the  Edomites  and  Philistines  (Ecclus. 
1.  25,  26).  The  Samaritans  on  their  side  requited  this  dis- 
position with  like  hostility.17     The  legal  appointments,  never- 

14  JrntphnS,  Antt.  xi.  7.  2;  8.  2  sqq.  The  history  of  Sanballat  ami  his 
son-in-law,  with  which  Josephus  connects  the  building  of  the  temple  on 
Gerizim,  happened  according  to  Nehemiah'g  account  in  his  own  days 
(Neh.  xiii.  28),  about  one  hundred  years  before  Alexander  the  Great. 

w  Destruction  by  John  Hyrcanus,  Antt.  xiii.  9.  1.  Continuance  of  venera- 
tion for  it:  John  iv.  20;  Joseph.  Antt.  xviii.  4.  1 ;  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  7.  88. 

17  Neh.  iv.  1  aqq. ;  Luke  ix.  o2,  53  ;  Joseph.  Antt.  xviii.  2.  2,  xx.  6.  1  ; 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  12.  o  :  Hush  hasluina  ii.  2. 
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thele88,  of  Babbinio  Judaism  with  reepeot  to  tin-  Beaei 
;uc,  from  tin:  standpoint  of  Pharii  Deadly  oonect  and 

just.18        Tlie     Sumuritans    arc     D41  .lutely    tMtted    M 

"  foreigners,"  but  as  a  mingled  people,  wb        1      -liti-h  descent 
was  not  indeed  proved,  but  always  |  oded  as  possible." 

Hence  their  membenhip  of  "the  congregation  of  [erael"  is 
not  denied,  but  only  designated  as  doubtful.2"     Iheii  <<i 
ance  of  the  law,  e.g.  with   regard  to  tifrhoi  and   the  Levitical 
laws  of  purification,  did  not  indeed  ml  with    Pharisaic 

requirements,  on  which  account  th<y  wen  in  many  respects 
placed  on  a  level  with  Gentiles.*1  Thej  were  never  boi 
treated  as  idolaters  (Dl"ay),  but,  on  the  contrary,  decidedly 
distinguished  from  them."  Their  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
is  occasionally  mentioned,28  and  it  is  assumed  as  at  least 
possible,  that  they  could  say  a  genuine  Israelitish  grace  at 
meals.34  In  fact  they  stand,  so  far  as  their  observance  of  the 
law  is  concerned,  on  the  same  level  as  the  Sadducees.2* 

The  language  of  the  Jewish  population  of  all  the   districts 

18  A  collection  of  Rabbinical  definitions  is  given  in  the  treatise  DT»3, 
in  the  seven  small  treatises  published  by  Raphael  Kirchheim  (see  above, 
§  3)  ;  the  passages  of  the  Mishna  (see  above,  note  14»)  ;  comp.  also  Light- 
foot,  Centuria  Matthaeo  praemissa,  c.  56  {Opp.  ii.  212) ;  Hamburger,  as 
before  quoted. 

19  Compare,  on  the  one  hand,  Shekalim  i.  5  (obligatory  sacrifices  for  the 
temple  are  to  be  received  only  from  Israelites,  not  from  Gentiles  nor  even 
from  Samaritans)  ;  on  the  other,  Berachoth  vii.  1  (when  three  Israelites 
have  eaten  together,  they  are  bound  to  prepare  themselves  formally  for 
prayer ;  this  also  holds  good  if  one  of  the  three  is  a  Samaritan) ;  Kethuboth 
lii.  1  (the  claim  for  a  money  compensation  on  account  of  cohabitation  with 
an  Israelitish  virgin  holds  good  in  respect  of  a  Samaritan  virgin). 

20  Kiddushin  iv.  3. 

81  Comp.  in  general,  Demai  vii.  4  ;  Tohoroth  v.  8  ;  Nidda  iv.  1,  2,  vii.  3-5. 

22  Berachoth  vii.  1 ;  Demai  iii.  4,  v.  9,  vi.  1 ;  Terumoth  iii.  9.  The  asser- 
tion, that  the  Samaritans  worshipped  the  image  of  a  dove,  is  a  slander  first 
appearing  in  the  Talmud  (.Tier.  Aboda  sara  v.  fol.  44a;  Bab.  ChulV.n  6»;  see 
Levy,  Neuhebr.  Worterbuch,  s.v.  p^),  and  one,  of  which  the  Mishna  as  yet 
knows  nothing. 

83  Nedarim  iii.  10.  24  Berachoth  viii.  8. 

85  Comp.  Nidda  iv.  2 :  "The  Sadducees,  when  they  follow  the  customs  of 
their  fathers,  are  equal  to  the  Samaritaus."  Epiphanius  says  of  the 
Sadducees,  Haer.  14:  t«  voiutcc  oi  fax  locftttpsirxii  (pv'hctTTovtnv. 
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here  mentioned  was,  since  the  last  centuries  before  Christ, 
no  longer  Hebrew,  but  Aramaic.26  How  and  when  the 
change  was  effected,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  not  the  exiles,  who  returned  from  Babylon,  who 
brought  the  Aramaic  thence,  for  the  post-exilian  literature  of 
the  Israelites  is  also  chiefly  Hebrew.  Not  was  the  Aramaic 
dialect  of  Palestine  the  Eastern  (Babylonian),  but  the 
Western  Aramaic.  Hence  it  must  have  penetrated  gradually 
to  Palestine  from  the  north.  The  period  of  the  transition  is 
marked  by  the  canonical  books  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  (the  latter 
about  167—165  B.C.),  which  are  written  partly  in  Hebrew, 
partly  in  Aramaic  (Aramaic  re  iv.  8-6,  18,  vii.  12 

Dan.  ii.  4-7,    28).     A   saying   of    Joses  ben    Joeser,   about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  before  Christ,  is  cited  in 
Aramaic  in  the   Mishna,'-'7  lleo   > ,  rtain  sayings  of  Hillel   and 
other  authorities.28     That  Aramaic  was  in  the  time  of  < 
the  sole  popular  language  of  Palestine,  is  evident  from  the 
words  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament:  afifia  (Mark  xiv.  36), 
uKeXSafidx  (Acts  i.    19),  yafifiaOa   (John  xix.    13),  yoXyoda 
(Matt  xxvii.   33),  iefxpadd  (Mark  vii.    34),  Kopfiavas    I 
xxvii.  6),  fiafuovas  (Matt.  vi.  24),  fiapap  d0d  (1  Cor.  xv; 
Meaaias  =  Krreip  (John   i.   41),  irda^a  (Matt.  xxvi.  17),  patcd 
(Matt.  v.  2  2),  fforaw?  (Matt.   xvi.   23),  raXiOd  Kovyn   (Mark 
v.    41)  ;  to  which    may  be   added   names   of  persuns,  such  as 
Kt}<f)d<i,  Mdpda,  Tafiidd™  and  the  numerous  names  compounded 
with  13  (Barabbaa,  Bartholomew,  Barjesus,  Barjonas,  Barnabas, 
Barsabas,  Bartimaeus).     The  words,  too,  of  Christ  upon  the 

28  Conip.  Zung,  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Yortriige  derJulen  (1832),  p.  7  sq. ; 
HerzfeM,  Gesch.  d.  I'olkes  Israel,  iii.  44  sqq.,  58  sqq. ;  Bohl,  Forschungen 
nach  einer,  Volksbibel  Mr  Zeit  Jesu  (1873),  pp.  4-28;  Delitzsch,  Ueber  die 
paldstinische  Volkssprache,  welche  Jesu  und  seine  Jiinger  geredel  haben 
(«£m<  auf  Hoffnung"),  1874,  pp.  195-210;  Reuss,  Gesch.  der  heil. 
Schriften  Neuen  Testaments,  §  40;  the  same,  Gesch.  der  heil.  Schriften 
Alten  Testaments,  §  41G,  417  ;  Kautzsch,  Grammar  of  Biblical  Aramaic 
(1884),  pp.  4-12. 

87  Edujoth  viii.  I. 

28  Hillel,  Aboth  i.  13,  ii.  6 ;  others,  Aboth  v.  22,  23. 

29  The  accentuation  in  our  editions  is  very  inconsistent.  Consistent 
accentuation  would  require  pcatx,  Txhii*.  T*fr0x. 
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cross:    'EXcot  eXwl  Xctfih    erafiayOavel   (Mark    xv.    34),    are 
Aramaic.    Hebrew  was  so  little  current  with  the  common  poo]  It, 
that  the  lessons  from  tin;  Biblfl  read  in  public  worship  had  to 
be  translated  verse  by  verse  into  the  dialect  of  the  country.** 
Notwithstanding     however     this      complete      pov.dence     of 
Aramaic,     Hebrew     -'  ill     remained     in    use    as    "the    ■ 
language"  (Vh'p?  1^?).     It  was  read  aloud  in  the  syna 
Palestine  both  before  and   after   the    Holy  Scriptures;  .and  in 
certain    liturgical    CfltOI   the   use  of   Hebrew   was   absolutely 
required."      Hebrew  also  continued  to  he  the  language  of  the 
learned,  in  which   even    the.    legal    discussions   of  the    Be: 
were   carried   on.      Not   until  about  the  third   century  after 
Christ  do  we  find  .'.  in  use  for  tl.  ined  pui: 

and  while  the  Mishna  was  still  in  Hebrew  (second  century), 
the  Palestinian  Talmud  was  (fourth  century)  in  Aramaic. 
The  latter  is  our  most  copious  source  for  the  kBOWled 
this  language  of  Palestine.  Some  hints  concerning  dialectic 
differences  of  pronunciation  between  Judaea  and  Galilee  are 
given  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Talmud* 

80  Megilla  iv.  4,  6,  10.     Comp.  below,  §  27. 

81  Jebamoth  xii.  6  ;  Sota  vii.  2-4,  viiL  1,  ix.  1  ;  Megilla  i.  8.  See  e.-pecially 
Sola  vii.  2 :  "  The  following  portions  are  delivered  in  tlte  sacred  language 
alone:  the  section  of  Scripture  at  the  offering  of  the  first-fruitB,  the 
formula  at  the  Chaliza,  the  Messing-;  and  curses,  the  blessing  of  the  priest, 
the  form  of  blessing  of  the  high  priest,  the  portion  read  by  the  king  (at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  Sabbatic  year),  the  formula  at  the  killing 
of  a  calf  (on  account  of  one  found  dead),  and  the  speech  of  one  anointed 
for  war  when  addressing  the  army."  On  the  other  hand,  e.g.  the  Shma, 
the  Shmone-Esre  (see  on  this,  §  27,  Appendix),  grace  at  meals,  etc.,  might 
be  said  in  any  language  (Sota  vii.  1).  All  this  applies  to  oral  delivery. 
In  writing,  the  use  of  Hebrew  was  required  for  the  text  of  the  Tefillin 
and  Misusoth;  for  all  besides,  even  for  the  Scriptures,  any  language  was 
allowed,  according,  however,  to  Eabban  Gamaliel,  only  Greek  beside 
Hebrew  for  the  latter  (Megilla  i.  8).  The  formula  for  the  writing  of 
divorcement  was  usually,  according  to  R.  Juda,  Aramaic  (Gittin  ix.  3),  but 
might  also  be  Greek  (Gittin  ix.  8). 

82  Matt.  xxvi.  20,  73,  and  its  interpreters — Buxtorf,  Lex.  s.v.  773,  col.  434 
Bqq. ;  Lightfoot,  Centuria  chorograph.  Matthaeo  praemissa,  c.  87  (Opp.  ii. 
232  sq.)  ;  Morinus,  Exercitationes  UUicae  (1699),  ii.  18.  2,  p.  514  sqq. ; 
Aug.  Pfeiffer,  Decas  selecta  exercilationutn  sacrarum,  pp.  206-216  (in  the 
Appendix  to  his  Dubia  vexata  script,  sacrae,  Leipsic  and  Frankfort  1685) ; 
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II.  DIFFUSION  OF  HELLENIC  CULTURE. 

1.  Hellenism-  in  tJie  Non-Jewish  Regions. 

The  Jewish  region  just  described  was,  in  ancient  times  as 
well  as  in  the  Graeco-Koman  period,  surrounded  on  all 
by    heathen  districts.      Only  at  Jamtiia  and  Joppa    had  the 
Jewish  element  advanced  as  far  as  the  even 

to  the  west,  it  was  not  the  sea,  but  the  Gentile  region  of  the 
Philistine  and  Phenician  cities,  that  formed  the  boundary  of 
the  Jewish.  These  heathen  lands  were  far  more  deeply  pene- 
trated by  Hellenism,  than  the  country  of  the  Jews.  No 
reaction  like  the  rising  of  the  Maccabees  had  here  put  a  stop  to 
it,  besides  which  heathen  polytheism  was  adapted  in  quite  a 
different  manner  from  Judaism  for  blending  with  Hellenism. 
While  therefore  the  further  advance  of  Hellenism  . 
by  religious  barriers  in  the  interior  of  Palestine,  it  had  at: 
here,  as  in  all  other  districts  since  its  triumphant  entry  under 
Alexander  the  Great,  its  natural  preponderance  over  Oriental 
culture.  Heme,  lung  before  the  commencement  of  the  Roman 
period,  the  educated  world,  especially  in  the  great  cities  in  the 
west  and  east  of  Palestine,  WIS,  we  may  well  say,  completely 
Hellenized.  It  is  only  with  the  lower  strata  of  the  popula- 
tions and  the  dwellers  in  rural  districts,  that  this  must  not  be 
equally  assumed.  Besides  however  the  border  lands,  the 
Jewish  districts  in  the  interior  of  Palestine  were  occupied  by 
Hellenism,  especially  Scythopolis  (see  §  23.  I.  Xr.  19)  and 
the  town  of  Samaria,  where  Macedonian  colonists  had  already 
been  planted  by  Alexander  the  Great  (§  23.  I.  Xr.  24),  while 
the  national  Samaritans  had  their  central  point  at  Sichem. 

The  victorious  penetration  of  Hellenistic  culture  is  most 
plainly  and  comprehensively  shown  by  the  religious  worship. 
The  native  religions,  especially  in  the  Philistine  and  Phenician 
cities,   did  indeed  in  many  respects  maintain   themselves  in 

Wetstein,  Nov.  Test,  on  Matt  xxvi.  73 ;  Neubauer,  Geographie  dm  Talmud, 
p.  18-1  sq.  Further,  older  literature  in  Wolf.  Curat  phil.  in  Nov.  Test,  on 
Matt  xxvi.  73. 
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their  oasontial  character;  but  .still  in  snob  irise,  that  tln-y 
were  transformed  by  and  blended  frith  Qieek  elements.  Bat 
besides  these  the  purely  Greek  irorship  also  gained  an  antra 
and  in  many  places  entirely  anpplanted  the  former.  Unfor- 
innately  onr  sources  of  Information  do  not  fnrniah  na  the 
means  of  separating  the  Greek  period  proper  from  the  I 
the  beat  are  afforded  l>y  coins,  and  these  for  the  most  part 
belong  to  the  Roman,  On  the  whole  however  the  picture, 
which  we  obtain,  holds  good  for  the  pre-Boman  period  also, 
nor  are  we  entirely  without  direct  notices  of  this  a 

On  the  coins  of  Baphis  of  the  times  of  the  empire 
especially  Apollo  and  AtUmu  according  to  the  purely  Greek 
conception ; "  upon  those  of  Anthedon,  on  the  contrary,  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  the  city  is  conceived  of  as  Asiarte.** 

Of  the  worship  at  Gaza  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  Empire 
complete  information  is  given  in  the  life  of  Porphyry,  Bishop 
of  Gaza,  by  Marcus  Diaconus.  According  to  this,  there  were 
in  Gaza  in  the  time  of  Porphyry  (the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ)  eight  Brjfioaioi  vaoi,  viz.  of  Heli 
Aphrodite,  Apollo,  Persephone  (Kore),  Hecate,  Hereon,  a 
temple  of  Tyche,  and  one  of  Mamas*  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  purely  Greek  worship  was  the  prevailing  one,  and 
this  is  confirmed  in  general  by  the  coins,  upon  which  other 
than  Grecian  deities  also  appear.38     A  temple  of  Apollo  in 

83  Mionnet,  Description  eh  medailles  antiques,  v.  551  sq. ;  Supplement,  viii. 
376  sq.     De  Saulcy,  Numismatique  de  la  Terre  Sainte  (1874),  pp.  287-340, 

pi.  xii.  n.  7-9.     Stark,  Gaza,  p.  584. 

34  Mionnet,  v.  522  sqq. ;  Supph  viii.  364.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  234-236,  pi. 
xii.  n.  2-4.     Stark,  p.  594. 

35  Marci  Diaconi  Vita  Porpnyrii  episcopi  Gazensis,  ed.  Hanpt  (Essays  of 
the  Berlin  Academy,  formerly  known  only  in  the  Latin  translation),  c.  64 : 
%axv    %i    iv    til    v&ff    vxoi    iiou'huv    "hnuooioi    cxtu,  tov   tt     H7i/ov   xxl    T»jf 

K<Ppo(>Itiis  xxl  tow  '  Amfihuvog  xxl  tq;  ~K6prig  xxl  tin  JLxxrr,;  kxi  to 
hsyofiivov  'Hpuoti  xxl  to  tii;  Tv^iji  tq;  -rotea;,  o  ixxXovv  Tt/^*'0"?  *a'  T« 
"blxpviiov,  o  iKiyov  uvxt  tov  Kp/itxyevovc  Ato;,  o  hpifu^u  tli/xt  tvho^yzipo* 
izxvtuv  tuv  i-.ouv  tuv  x-xxvtxyfiv.  The  Marneion  is  ako  mentioned  in  many 
other  passages  of  this  work. 

36  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iii.  448  sqq.  Mionnet,  v.  533-549 ;  Suppl.  viii. 
871-375.     De  Saulcy,  pp.  209-233,  pL  xl     Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  583-589. 
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Gaza  is  already  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
city  by  Alexander  Jannaeus  {Antt.  xiii.  13.  3).  In  the  Roman 
period  only  the  chief  deity  of  the  city,  Mamas,  was,  as  his 
name  (id  =  Lord)  implies,  originally  a  Shemitic  deity,  who  was 
however  more  or  less  disguised  in  a  Greek  garment" 

A  mixture  of  native  and  Greek  worship  is  also  found  at 
Ascalon.  A  chief  worship  here  was  that  of  'A<ppo&iTi] 
ovpavlr),  i.e.  of  Astarte  as  Queen  of  1 1  She  is  mentioned 

even   by   Herodotus   as    the   deity   of  Ascalon,   and   is    still 
represented   on   coins  of    the  imperial   epoch    chiefly   a.s    the 
tutelary  goddess    of    the    town.38       With   her    is    conn 
nay    probably    at    first    identical,   the    Atunjatis    or    1> 
which    was    worshipped    af  d    under   a    peculiar 

(that  of  a  woman   with    B    lish's    tail).      Her  Semitic    nuine 
(nnjnny,    compounded    of    iny  ■  Astarte,    and    Piny)    already 
points  out  that  she   is  "  merely   the   Syrian   form  of  A 
blended    with    another    deity "    (Baudissin).      From   this  Uni- 
form it   is   evident,   that    "  the    fertilizing   power   of    v. 
was    especially    honoured    in    her."       Asclepius    XeoirroO^o? 

8r  Comp.  on  Mamas  besides  the  passages  in  Marcus  Diaconus,  Steph.  Byz. 
».t\  Yu£»'  tvdtn  Kotl  to  toD  Kpnretiov  Aio;  t*o  mMtf  "*>*',  ©»  **<  **f 
ifiii;  tKx'Kbvw  M«pj<a>,  ip/**ii>tv6ft(itoi)  K^irr«yr>ij.  Eekhel,  1>  ctr.  Xum.  iii. 
450  sq.  Stink,  Ciaza,  pp.  570-5*0.  The  oldest  express  testimony  to  the 
cult  of  Mamas  are  coins  of  Hadrian  with  the  superscription  M*s»«;  Bee 
Mionnet,  v.  539.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  216-218,  pi.  xi.  n.  4.  His  cult  is  also 
met  with  beyond  Gaza.  Comp.  the  inscription  of  Kauata  in  Le  Bas  and 
Waddington,  Inscriptions,  vol.  iii.  n.  MIA  (Wet.steiu,  n.  183):  Ait  Mas** 
t£  Kvpitf.  With  the  worship  of  Mamas  as  Zti>;  Kenrxyttii;  is  also  con- 
nected the.  later  Greek  legend,  that  Gaza  was  also  called  Mitpm,  after  Minos 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.r.  F«£a  and  s.r.  Mtrpm)      Comp.  Stark.  Gaza,  p.  580  sq. 

38  Herodotus,  i.  106.  The  coins  in  Monet,  v.  523-533;  Suj>pl.  viii. 
3G5-370.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  178-208,  pL  ix.  and  x.,  and  comp.  Stark, 
pp.  258  sq.,  590  sq.  The  identity  of  the  Grecian  Aphrodite  with  Astarte 
is  universally  acknowledged.  Perhaps  even  the  names  are  identical ; 
Aphtoreth  and  thence  Aphroteth  might,  as  Hoinmel  conjectures,  have 
arisen  from  Ashtoreth  (Fleckeisen's  Jahrbnchtr  fiir  class.  Philuloijie,  1882, 
p.  176). 

89  On  the  worship  of  Derceto  in  Ascalon,  see  especially  Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  786;  Plinius,  Hist.  Not.  v.  23.  81  ;  Lneian,  De  Syria  ilea,  c.  14;  Ovid, 
Alttain.  iv.  44-46.  The  Semitic  name  upon  a  Palmyrian  inscription 
and  some  coins  (see   Baudissin,  and   on  the  coins   very  fully  Six  in  the 
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of  Ascalon,  to  whom   the  Neo-I'latoni  ,t    I'roclns   rom  posed  • 
hymn,  is,  as  well  M  tbeM  two,  to  I.  ■  d  as   an  originally 

Oriental  deity.1"    The  genuinely  Gfoeek  deil 

ApollO,     Helios,     Athene,     etc.,     ap;  -    oil     the 

Ascalon.41     A  temple  of  Apollo  in  Aecaloo  ii  mention 

pre-IIeiodian   times,  the  grandfather  of   JI« sod    having  been,  it 
is  said,  Hierodule  there.43 

In  Azotus,  the    ancient    Alhdod,   there   was  in  the 
Maccahaean  period  ■  temple  of  the  1'liilistine  DtgOO,  who  was 
formerly    also    WOahipped    at    daza    and   Ascalon.43      At    the 
conquest   of  Ashdod   by   Jonathan   Maccabueus,  this    temple 
was  destroyed,  and   the  heathen  worship  in 
(1  Mace.  x.  84,  xi.  4).     Of  its  re-establishment  at  the  restora- 
tion  by    Gabinius  no  particulars  are   known.      In   any    case 
Azotus  also  had  in  this  later  period  I   roii-iderable    imiir 
Jewish  inhabitants  (see  §  23.  I.  Nr.  5). 

In  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Jamnia  and  Joppa  the 
Jewish  element  attained  the  preponderance  after  the  Macca- 
boean  age.     Joppa  is  nevertheless  of  importance  to  Hellenism, 

Numismatic  Chronicle,  1878,  p.  103  sqq.).  With  the  worship  of  Derceto 
was  connected  the  religious  honour  paid  to  the  <love  in  Ascalon,  on  which 
comp.  Philo,  ed.  Mang.  ii.  646  (from  Philo's  work,  de  procidentia,  in 
Eusebius,  Praep.  evang.  viii.  14.  16,  ed.  Gaisford;  from  the  Armenian  in 
Aucher,  Philouis  Judaei  sermones  tres,  etc.,  p.  116).  On  the  literature,  the 
article  of  Baudissin  in  Herzog's  Ileal-Encycl.,  2nd  ed.  L  736-740,  is  worthy 
of  special  mention.  To  the  list  here  given  of  the  literature  must  be  added 
the  article  on  "Derceto  the  Goddess  of  Ascalon,"  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature  and  Biblical  Record,  new  series,  vol.  vii.  1*65,  pp.  1-20.  Ed. 
Meyer,  Zeitschr.  der  DMO.  1877,  p.  730  sqq.  Six,  Momma  (THierapolit 
en  Si/rie  (Numismatic  Chronicle,  vol.  xviii.  1878,  pp.  103-131,  and  pi.  vi.). 
Bayet,  Dedicace  a  la  deesse  Ateryatis  (Bulletin  de  correspondance  hellenique, 
vol.  iii.  1879,  pp.  406-408).  The  inscription  found  in  Astypalia  and 
given  here  runs  thus :  hvrioxfif  kxi  Eu^ropos  Azttpyarurt  ccvidr.Kxv 
Atargatis  occurs  only  three  times  besides  in  Greek  inscriptions.  Corp. 
inscr.  Graec.  n.  7046.  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptions,  t  iii.  n.  1890, 
2588. 

40  Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  591-593. 

41  See  the  coins  in  Mionnet  and  De  Saulcy,  as  above.     Stark,  p.  589. 

42  Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  i.  6.  2  ;  7.  11. 

48  See  on  this  temple,    Baudissin  in   Herzog's  Heal-EncycL,   2nd  ed 
iii.  460-463,  and  the  literature  there  cited. 
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as  the  scene  of  the  myth  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda ;  it  was 
here  on  the  rock  of  Joppa,  that  Andromeda  was  exposed  to 
the  monster  and  delivered  by  Perseus.*'  The  myth  retained 
its  vitality  even  during  the  period  of  Jewish  preponderance 
In  the  year  58  B.C,  at  the  splendid  games  given  by  II 
Scaurus  as  aedile,  the  skeleton  of  the  sea-monster  brought 
to  Rome  from  Joppa  by  Scaurus  was  exhibited.45  The  per- 
manence of  the  myth  in  this  locality  is  testified  by  Strabo, 
Mela,  Pliny,  Josephus,  Puusanius,  nay  even  by  Jerome.4' 
The  Hellenistic  legend,  accordiug  to  which  Joppa  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Cepheus,  the  father  of  Andro: 
also  points  to  it.40"  Pliny  even  ipmlni  of  a  worship  of  the 
Ceto  there,47  and  Hell  of  altars  with  the  name  of  (.'ephetis 
and  his  brother  Phinet;  iting  at  Joppa.*1  loppa 

was  destroyed  as  a  Jewish  town  in  the  war  of    \  u,  the 

heathen  worship  regained  the  laoendancj  there.48 

In  L\itsai\ii,  which  was  first  raised  to  a  considerable  city 
by  Herod  the  Great,  we  meet  Bra!  of  all  with  that  worahip 
of  Avijustus  and    of  lUmw,  which   eh  EUnnaa 

44  Tin'  earliest  mention  of  Joppa  as  the  place  of  this  occurrence  is  found 
in    S  vlax   (four   centuries  ".  ,r.  ijr.    mim>r<».   . 

romp,  in  «.-eneral,  St.uk,  p.  266  s«il--  6M  sq. 

44  Plinius,  Hut  Nat,  ix.  5.   11:   Beluae,  cui  dicebatur  exposita 
Andromeda,  dm  Roma  adportau  u  oppido  Judaeae  Jope  oateadit  inter 
rcliqua    miracula    in   aedilitate   sua    II.    Scaurus   longitudine   pedum    xL, 
altitudine    costarum    Iudieos    elepliaiitos  •,    spinae   crassitudine 

aesquipedali.     On  Scaurus,  comp.  the  revuw  of   the    Komau    Pro 
of  Syria  in  vul.   i.     On   the  time  of   his  aedileidiip,  Pauly's  Encycl.  L  1, 

2nd  ad.  i>.  872, 

4B  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  T.V.I;  Mela,  11  ;  Plinius,  v.  13.  C9  ,  Joseph.  Hell.  Jud. 
iii.  9.  3  ;  l'ausanias,  iv.  3.">.  (i ;  Hicionymus,  Continent,  ad  Jon.  i.  3  (Upp. 
ed.  Vallarsi,  vi.  394).  Most  make  mention,  that  traces  of  Andromeda's 
chains  were  seen  on  the  rock  at  Jippa. 

4e*  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  'IoV». 

47  Plinius,  v.  13.  G9  :  Colitur  illic  fabulosa  Ceto.  The  name  Ceto  is  indeed 
only  a  Latinizing  of  xijro;  (sea-monster)  ;  comp.  Stark,  p. 

4"*  Mtla,  i.  11:  ubi  Cephea  regnasse  eo  signo  accolae  adrirmant,  quod 
titulum  ejus  fratrisque  Phinei  veteres  quaedam  arae  cum  religione  plurima 
retineut. 

48  Comp.  in  general  the  coins  in  Mionnet,  v.  499 ;  De  Saulcy,  p.  176  sq 
pi.  ix.  n.  3,  4. 
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period.  Provinces,  towns  and  prinoM  then  vied  witli  each 
other  in  the  practice  of  this  cult,  which  was  indeed  prudently 
declined  by  Augustus  in  Kome,  but  looked  upon  with  approval 
and  promoted  in  the  provinces.49  It  was  self-evident  that 
Herod  also  could  Dot  remain  behind  IB  this  mailer.  If  a 
general  remark  of  Josephus  is  to  be  taken  literally,  he 
"  founded  Caesarea  (Kaiaapela,  i.e.  temples  of  Cujsar)  in 
many  towns."80  Such  an:  specially  mentioned  in  Samaria, 
Panias  (see  below)  and  in  Caesarea.  The  magnificent  temple 
here  lay  upon  a  hill  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
Within  it  stood  two  large  statues,  one  of  Augustus  after  the 
model  of  the  Olympic  Zeus,  and  one  of  Rome  after  that  of 
Hera  of  Argos,  far  Augustus  only  permitted  his  worship  in 
combination  with  that  of  Home.*1  "With  respect  to  the  other 
worships  of  Caesarea,  the  coins  show  a  motley  variety.  In 
saying  this  we  must  certainly  take   into  consideration,  that 

*•  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  10,  Augustus  is  reproached  nihil  deorura  honoribus 
relictum,  cum  se  templis  et  effigie  numinutu  per  flaminea  et  sacerdotes  coli 
vellet.  Sueton.  Aug.  59  :  provinciarum  pleraeque  super  templa  et  arasludoa 
quoque  quinquenuales  paene  oppidatim  constituerunt.  Only  in  Koine  did 
Augustus  decline  this  worship  (Sueton.  Any.  M  ■  in  urbe  quidem  pertina- 
rissime  abstinuit  hoc  honore) :  a  temple  was  first  erected  for  it  there  bj 
Tiberius  (Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  45  ;  Sueton.  Calig.  21).  Among  the  temples  to 
Augustus,  which  hare  been  preserved,  the  most  celebrated  is  that  at 
Ancyra,  on  which  comp.  Perrot,  Exploration  archeologique  de  la  Galatie  et 
de  la  Bithynie,  etc.  (1872),  pp.  295-312,  planche  13-31.  Compare  in 
general  on  the  worship  of  the  emperor,  Preller,  Rbmische  Mytholoyie, 
p.  770  sqq. ;  Boissier,  La  religion  romaine  d'Auguste  aux  Antunins  (2nd  ed. 
1878),  i.  pp.  109-186 ;  Kuhn,  Die  xtadt.  und  biirgerl.  Verfassung  des  rbm. 
Reiclis,  i.  112;  Marquardt,  Romische  Staalsverwaltuny,  vol.  iii.  (1878)  p. 
14-1  sqq.,  and  vol.  i.  (2nd  ed.  1881)  p.  503  sqq. ;  Le  Bas  et  Waddington, 
Inscript.  vol.  iii.  Illustrations  to  n.  885 ;  Perrot  as  above,  p.  295 ; 
Marquardt,  De  provinciarum  Romanarum  conciliis  et  sacerdotibus  (Ephemeris 
epigraphica),  i.  1872,  pp.  200-214;  Desjardins,  Le  culte  des  Divi  et  le  culte 
de  Rome  et  d'Auguste  (Revue  de  philologie,  de  literature  et  dhisloire 
anciennes),  nouv.  serie,  iii.  1879,  pp.  33-63.  I  am  only  acquainted  with  the 
latter  from  Bursians  philolog.  Jahresber.  xix.  620-622. 

60  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  4 ;  comp.  Antt.  xv.  9.  5. 

51  Sueton.  Aug.  52  :  templa  ...  in  nulla  tamen  provincia  nisi  communi 
buo  Romaeque  nomine  recepit.  On  the  temple  at  Caesarea,  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud. 
i.  21.  7 ;  Antt.  xv.  9.  6.  Philo  also  mentions  the  ^ifixanhv,  see  Legat.  ad 
Cajum,  §  38  fin.,  ed.  Mang.  ii.  590,  Jin.     The  remains  of  a  temple  have  also 
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these  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  which  is  of  importance  in  the  case  of  Caesarea, 
because  after  the  time  of  Vespasian  the  Roman  element,  in 
opposition  to  the  Greek,  received  a  considerable  reinforcement 
in  the  Roman  colony  introduced  into  Caesarea  by  that 
emperor.  Hence  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  element,  that  the  Egyptian  Serapis,  who  was,  as  is 
well  known,  highly  honoured  in  Rome,  occurs  so  very  fre- 
quently. In  general,  however,  we  may  transpose  to  an  earlier 
period  also  the  deities  mentioned  on  the  coin*.  We  here 
find  again  Zeus,  Poseidon,  Apollo,  Herakles,  Dionysos,  Athene, 
Nike,  and  of  female  deities  chiefly  Astarte,  according  to  the 
view  of  her  prevailing  in  Palestine." 

The  coins  "i   />>/■«,  which  are  assignable  to  a  period  so 
quent  to   Caligula,  have  most  frequently  the  image  of 
with  the  laurel."      In  a  narrative  of  Apion,  which  is  indeed 
a  silly  fiction,  Apollo  is  designated  the  deus  DoreiisiumS*     11  - 
worship,  which  was  common  in  all  these  towns  (comp.  Raphia, 
Gaza,  Ascalon,  Caesarea),  is  to  be  traced  to  Seleucid  influence. 
Foi    Apollo    was    the    ancestral    God    of   the    Seleucio 
Dionysos  was  that  of  the  Ptolemies.65 

The    ancient    PtdUmau    (Akko)    was    in    the    age    of    the 
Seleucids    and    Ptolemies    one    of    the    most    flourishin 
heathen  cities  (see   §    23.  I.  Xr.  11).      Hence   we  may  here 
assume,   even   without    more    special    information,   an    early 

been  discovert (1  in  Caesarea  by  the  recent  -  of  Englishmen  {The 

Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Afimoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  1 
with  plan  of  the  town,  p.  15).    It  must,  however,  remain  uncertain  whether 
they  are  those  of  the  temple  of  Augustus. 

a-  Mionnet,  v.  486-497  :  Suppl.  viii.  334-843.  Serapis  very  often.  Zeus, 
n.  58;  Suppl  n.  43.  Poseidon,  n.  38.  Apollo,  n.  6,  12,  13;  Sup/4,  n. 
7,  12,  15.  Herakles,  n.  16.  Dionysos,  n.  Mj  54,  5&  Athene.  SvppL 
Nike,  n.  4;  Suppl  n.  6,  8,  20.  Astarte.  D.  1,  2,  7,  18,  24,  51  ; 
Suppl  n.  9,  10,  11,  45.  Still  more  in  De  Saulcy,  pp.  112-141, 
pi.  vii. 

i3  Mionnet,  v.  359-362  ;  Suppl  viii.  258-260.     De  Saulcy,  pp.  142-148, 
pi  vi.  n.  6-12.     Comp.  also  Eckhel,  iii.  362  tq, 

**  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  ii.  9. 

M  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  568  sqq. 
DIV.  II.  VOL.  L  « 
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penetration  of  tin-  Greek  worship.    (Jpoa  the  autonomic 
of  the  town,  belonging  probably  to  the  last  d< 
Christ  (soon  after  Caesar),  is   found    almost  universally  tho 
image  of  Zeus.66     In  the  time  of  Claudius,  Ptolemaii  1  -•"  ;t iu»- 
S  Roman  colony.      Upon  tlie  very  numerous  subsequent  OoiM 
is   found   chiefly  Tyche    (Fortuna) ;   lil.  Artemis   Pluto 

and  Persephone,  Perseus  with  Medusa,  the    Egyptian  Sei 
and  the  Phrygian  Cy  bide.67      The  iMi-liii.i  gives  an  account,   of 

a  meeting  of  the  famous  sofflbe  Gamaliel  II.  with  s  hea 

philosopher  in  the  hath  of  Aj>liro«lite.M 

Beside  the  towns  on  the  coast,  it  was  chiefly  the  district* 
in  tin-  etui  <>/  J'"/<sfinr  whlofa  wen-  the  earliest  and  the  most 
completely  Hellenized.  It  is  probable  that  Alexander,  the 
Great  and  the  Diadochoi  here  founded  a  number  of  G 
towns,  or  Hellenized  towns  already  ftTJfliiflg  Hence  an 
early  times  a  series  of  centres  of  Greek  eulture  in  these  parts 
Their  prosperity  was  interrupted  for  only  a  short  time  hy 
the  chaotic  work  of  destruction  of  Alexander  Jannaeus.  For 
Pompey  already  made  an  independent  development  again 
possible  to  them  by  separating  them  from  the  Jewish  realm 
and  combining  them  probably  under  the  name  of  Decapolis 
into  a  certain  sort  of  unity. 

Damascus  is  reckoned  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  the  chief 
among  these  cities  of  Decapolis.  It  was  an  important 
arsenal  even  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Its 
Hellenistic  character  at  that  period  is  testified  to  by  coins 
of  Alexander,  which  were  minted  there  (see  §  23.  I.  Nr.  12). 
From  that  time  onward  it  became  increasingly  a  Hellenistic 
city.  At  the  partition  of  the  great  empire  of  the  Seleucids 
into  several  portions  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  it  even  became  for  a  while  the  capital  of  one  of 

86  De  Saulcy,  pp.  164-166. 

"Mionnet,  v.  473-481;  SvppL  viii.  324-331.  Tyche  (Fortuna) 
frequently.  Artemis,  n.  29,  39.  Pluto  and  Persephone,  n.  37.  Perseus, 
SttppL  n.  19,  20.  Serapis,  n.  16,  24,  28.  Cybele,  n.  42.  Still  more  in 
De  Saulcy,  pp.  167-169,  pi.  viii. 

48  Aboda  sara  iii.  4. 
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these  smaller  kingdoms.  As  was  consequently  to  be  expected, 
the  autonomic  and  mostly  dated  coins  of  Damascus  reaching 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  Empire,  present  us  with 
the  purely  Greek  deities:  Artemis,  Athene,  Nike,  Tvehe, 
Helios,  Dionysos*  Upon  imperial  coins  proper  the  emblems 
and  images  of  stated  divinities  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
but  seldom  found.  Silenus,  the  honoured  companion  of 
Dionysus  and  with  him  Dionysos  himself  here  occur  the  most 
frequently;  especially  in  the  third  century  after  Christ."  The 
Hellenistic  legend,  which  connects  him  with  the  foundation  of 
Damascus,  also  points  to  the  worship  of  this  god.81  Perhaps 
his  worship  both  here  and  in  other  cities  of  Eastern  Palestine 
is  to  be  traced  to  Arabian  influence,  For  the  principal  deity 
of  the  Arabian!  was  conceived  of  by  the  Greeks  as  Dionysos." 
Upon  the  Greek  inscriptions,  which  have  been  preserved  in 
Damascus  and  its  neighbourhood,  Zeus  is  more  frequently 
mentioned.11 

In  many  of  the  towns  of  Decapolis,  especially  in  Kan 
Gerasa,  and  Philadelphia,  the  existing  magnificent  ruins 
of  temples  of  the  Roman  period  still  beef  witness  to  the 
former  splendour  of  the  Hellenistic  worship  in 
towns.64  Of  the  special  worships  of  the  several  towns,  we 
have  for  the  most  part  but  deficient  information.  In 
Scythopolis,   Dionysos   must    have    been   specially   honoured. 

«•  De  Saulcy,  pp.  30-33.  Artemis,  n.  I,  3,  7,  8,  10,  14,  21.  Athene, 
n.  2,  8,  14,  15.  Nike,  n.  11,  12,  12,  23.  Tjche,  n.  17,  is.  Helios,  n.  3, 
21.     Dionysos,  n.  24,  |  |  also  in  Miouuet,  v.  283  sq. ;  Suppl.  viii. 

199  sqq. 

60  .Mionnet,  v.  285-297;  Suppl.  viii.  193-200.  Silenus,  n.  61,  62,  68, 
69,  72,  77,  85;  Suppl.  n.  >  Dionysos,  n.  80,  88.  The  most 
also  in  De  Saulcy,  pp.  ;!,"> 

61  Stephanus  Byz.  $.v.  Amftmnic 

68  Herodot.  iii.  8.  Arriau,  vii.  20.  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  741.  Origenes,  contra 
Cels.  v.  37.  Hesyeh.  Ltx.  «,«,  Aamif*.  Krthl,  Eftlcr  die  Religion  der 
toruiamueken  Araber,  1999,  pp.  89  sqq.,  48  sqq. 

63  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptions,  vol.  iii.  n.  1879,  2549,  2550. 
Ziv;  Kfpxvyto;  (at  Deir  Kanuu  on  the  Nahr  Barada).  Corp.  Inscr.  Grace. 
4520= Waddington,  n.  2557*. 

94  See  the  geographical  literature  mentioned  in  §  23.  I. 
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For  the  town  was  also  called  Nysa,65  and  this  i    the  mytho- 
logical name  of  the  place,  in  which  I>ionysos  was  brought  up 
hy  the  nymphs.68     The  name  Sejthopolil   VII  ah) 
mythologioally  to  Dionyeoi  (eat  §  28.  L  Nr,   l  '•»;.     On  the 
coins   of  Oadara    Zeni    li  most  frequently   mat  with, 
Herakles,  Astarte  and  other  individual  denies/7      Artemia  is 
depicted  on  tin-  coins  of  (Jcrasa  as   tin:  Tu%t)  Tepdawv.'        In 
Philadelphia   Eeraklei  appean  to  have   been   the  priii 
divinity,  Tu^tj  $i\a&e\(p£a)v,  other  individu  occur- 

ring.89     The.   coins   of  the  other  cities  of  Decapolil 
numerous,  and  offer  hut  iusullicient  material. 

Apart  from  the  oust  towns  and  the  cities  of  Decapolia,  I 
are  only  two  other  cities  in  which  especially  Hellenic 
an  early  footing,  viz.  Samaria  and  1'anias.     Alexander  the  I 
is  said  to  have  settled  colonists  in   Samaria.      In  any  et 
was  an  important  Hellenistic  military  post  in  the  times  of  the 
Diadochoi  (see  §  33.  I.  Nr.  24).     The  town  was  ind 
to  the   ground   by  John   Hy  minus,   but    the  Hellenist  rites 
must  certainly  have  been  re-established  at  its  restoration   by 
Gabinius,  and  have  attained   still   greater   ascendancy  at  the 

86  Plinius,  Hist.  Nat.  v.  18.  74  :  8cythopeUm  avtea  Nyxam.  Steph.  Byz. 
s.  c.  2*f0oVo?uf,  IlothuioTivri;  tq^i;,  »j  Nt/a<7»j(l.  'Svoax)  Ko/Xj),'  Ivoitt;.  On 
coins  chiefly  Nvo[xiui>  1]  2xt/4o[«-o7ura»]. 

86  A  whole  number  of  towns  claimed  to  be  the  true  Nysa.  See  Steph. 
Byz.  s.v.  (Hvoxt  -z-C'hu;  xoAfc*/),  Pauly's  Encycl.  v.  794  sq.  Pape-Benseler, 
Worterbuch  dcr  grkch.  Ei<jtitnamen,  s.v. 

er  Mionnet,  v.  323-328  ;  Suppl.  viii.  227-230.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  294-303, 
pi.  xv. 

6S  Mionnet,  v.  329  ;  Suppl.  viii.  230  sq.  De  Saulcy,  p.  384  sq.,  pi.  xxii. 
n.  1-2. 

89  Mionnet,  v.  330-333.  Suppl.  viii.  232-336.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  386-392, 
pi.  xxii.  n.  3-9.  The  bust  of  the  young  Herakles  is  found  with  the  super- 
ecription  HpxitM;  upon  a  coin  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus  (see  the 
representation  of  it  in  De  Saulcy,  pi.  xxii.  n.  7)  Upon  two  others  (one 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  other  of  Commodus)  is  depicted  a  vehicle  drawn 
by  four  horses,  with  the  superscription  Hpxnteiov  (Mionnet,  n.  77, 80  ;  De 
Saulcy,  pp.  390,  391).  According  to  the  ingenious  supposition  of  Eckhel 
(Doctr.  Num.  iii.  351),  we  are  to  understand  by  the  latter  a  small  statue 
or  sacellum  which  was  on  festivals  carried  in  procession.  The  Tv%n 
<3T>/X«SfX<ps&>K  upon  the  coins  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  see  D« 
Saulcy,  p.  389. 
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enlargement  of  the  town  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  also  here 
erected  a  magnificent  temple  to  Augustus.70  On  the  other 
worships  some  further  information  is  furnished  by  coins 
attributable  to  times  subsequent  to  In  FmtiaM,  the 

subsequent  Caesarea  Philippi,  the  Greek  Pen  must  have  been 
worshipped  since  the  commencement  of  Hellenic  times  in  the 
grotto  there;  for  the  locality  is  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  already  mentioned  by  the  name  of  to  Tldvuov  (see  § 
2:;.  I.  Nr.  29).  The  continuance  of  his  worship  in  later 
times  is  also  abundantly  testified  by  coins  and  inscriptions.'-' 
Herod   the   Great    built    here  as  well  as  in  I  Strat<>nis 

and  Samaria  a  temple  of  Augustus.78      Of  other  de; 
is  most  frequently  found  upon   the  coins,  some  appear  singly  ; 
the  image  of  Tan  is,  however,  by  far  the  most  prevalent.74 

Subsequently   to  the   second   century  letiic 

worship    may    be    proved  to   bs  bed   in   other  tOWl 

Palestine  also    as   Bepphoris,  Tiberias,  etc.      It   may  boi 

umed  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  it   found   no  favour 
in  them  before  the  Vespasian  war.      For  till  then  the  cit. 
question  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  would  hardly  have 
tolerated  the  public  exercise  of  heathen  worship  in  their  midst.74 

The   OlM    was   different   with   the   half-heathen  distri* 
Trachonitis.    liatanaea,    and    Auranitis,   east    of   the    Like    of 
Gennesareth.     Here   too    the    Hellenistic    worships    probably 

*•  Bill.  Jud.  i.  21.  2  ;  comp.  Antt.  xv.  8.  5. 

71  Mionnet,  v.  513-516  ;  Suj>pl.  viii.  356-359.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  275-281, 
pi.  xiv.  u.  1-7. 

"  The  coins  in  Mionnet,  v.  811-315,  n.  10,  13,  16,  20,  23  ;  Suppl.  viii. 
217-220,  n.  6,  7,  8,  10.  Others  in  De  Saulcy,  pp.  313-324,  pi.  xviii.  ; 
eomp.  especially  the  representations  of  Pan  with  the  rlute  in  De  Beaky, 

pi.  xviii.  n.  B,  '.».  10.  The  inscriptions  in  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscr. 
vol.  iii.  n.  1891,  1892,  18i>3  (  =  Corp.  Inscr.  Crate,  n.  4588,  4537, 
Addenda,  p.  1179). 

73  Antt  xv.  10.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  8. 

74  See  Mionnet  and  De  Saulcy's  above-named  work. 

75  That  there  were  no  heathen  temples  in  Tiberius  may  be  indirectly 
inferred  also  from  Joseph.  Vita,  12.  For  only  the  destruction  of  IT.  rod's 
palace  adorned  with  images  of  animals  is  mentioned,  not  that  of  heathen 
temples. 
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first  penetrated  to  a  wider  extent  subsequently  to  tlie  second 
century  alter   Christ.      Bat   the   work   of   Hellenization   began 

with  the  appearance  of  Berod  and  his  sons,  who  gained  for 
enltnre  these  hitherto  balf-barbaroai  plaoai  (eee  above,  j».  4  . 

The  Worship  Of  Hellenic  deities  was  aft.  The 

taaaripfciona,  of  which  a  special  abnndaace  1ms  I 

in  these  tegione,  testify  to  its  preralenei  the  eaoond  to 

the  fourth  cent  uric  .     The  MHMI  obeorTltJOtl  must  however  here 

be  made  at  with  i  to  the  Philistine  towna,  t!&  that  the 

native  Arabian  deities  uvic  .nil   maintained    beside  the  G 
gods. 

Among  these  Dtmtrm,  eompared  by  the  Greeks  to  Dionysos, 
takes  the  first  place.      11;     iroflhip  in  Soman  times  is  testified 

chiefly  by  the  gamei  dedicated  to  him,  the  "Aktlu.  Jovadpca 
in  Admit   ami    BottraP     Several  other  Arabian   gods,  the 

names  of  some  of  whom  are  all  that   is   known    to  us,  UN 
mentioned   npon  the  inscriptions.77      Tl.  deities  have, 

however, the  preponderance  during  this  period.     Among  them 

by  far  the   most   frequently  occurring  d    next  to 

him    Dionysos,    Kronos,  Heraklee.1*     Of  female  deities  the 


Tt  Aovoupn;  in  Lc  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscr.  vol.  iii.  n.  2023,  2312. 
The  Nom.  propr.  Aov^arxo,-.  n.  1910.    xn"Tl  i"  <to  \  if  Cemtrak, 

Inscriptions  se'miti'jius,  pp.  11:!.  120.  Tbe'AarM  Awaxoix  in  Mionict.  v. 
577-585,  n.  5,  6,  18,  32,  33,  34,  30,  87.  The  same  also  in  De  Saulcy, 
pp.  375,  305,  309  sq.  Comp.  Tertullian,  Apolxj.  24  :  Unicnique  etiam 
provinciae  et  civitati  suus  deus  est,  ut  Syriae  Astartes,  ut  Arabiae  Dusareg. 
Hesych.  Lex.  s.v.:  Aovaxpnn  row  AUyviov  Sxlxrxtot.  Krehl,  Liber  die 
Religion  der  vorislamischen  Araber  (1803),  p.  48  sq.  Waddington's  illus- 
trations to  n.  2023.  Mordtmann,  Dusares  in  Epiphanius  (Ztschr.  der  DMO. 
1875,  pp.  99-100). 

77  Q-xvdpiTvs  or  Qitkvlpto;  in  Waddington,  n.  2040,  2374a  (C.  /.  Gr.  4009, 
Addend,  p.  1181),  2481.  See  concerning  him  Waddington's  illustrations 
to  n.  2040.  Ovxoxtxdov,  Waddington,  n.  2374.  i;374a.  VHp,  Qaciu,  in  de 
Vogue,  Syrie  Centrale,  Inscr.  se'm.  pp.  90,  103.  rbii-  Allath  (a  female 
deity),  de  Vogue,  pp.  100,  107,  119. 

78  Waddington,  a.  2110,  2140,  2211,  2288,  2289,  2290,  2292,  2339,  2340, 
2390,  2412^  (Wetzstein,  185),  2413b  (Wetzst.  179),  2413J  (C*.  /.  Gr.  4558), 
2413k  (C.  /.  Gr.  4559).     Z-:v;  Tihsw;,  n.  2484. 

79  Dionysos,  Waddington,  n.  2309.  Kronos,  u.  2375,  2544.  Heracles, 
a.  2413c  (Wetzst.  177),  2428. 
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most  frequent  are  Athene  w  and  Tyche,81  then  Aphrodite,  Nike, 
Irene.8*  Finally,  the  religious  syncretism  of  the  subsequent 
imperial  period  favoured  other  Oriental,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
native  deities.  Among  these  the  Syrian  Sun-god,  who  is  here 
adored,  now  under  his  Semitic  name  Avfiov,  now  under  his 
Greek  name  "HXlos,  at  another  under  both  together,  plays  the 
chief  part.83  His  worship  so  flourished  in  Constantine's  time 
also,  that  a  considerable  temple  could  even  then  be  erected  for 
it  in  Auranitis.84  Nay,  the  Christian  preachers  were  only 
aide  to  suppress  it,  by  substituting  for  him  the  prophet 
'HXi'as.66  Besides  the  Syrian  Son-god,  the  worship  of 
Mamas  of  Gaza  and  the  Egyptian  deities  Ammon  and 
may  also  be  shown  to  have  been  practised.86 

Periodical  gamm  were  often  closely  connected  with  the 
religious  rites.  In  this  department  also  the  predominance 
of  Hellenic  customs  may  be  proved  by  numerous  examples. 
But  even  here  authorities  for  the  Greek  period,  propel 
called,  are  extremely  few.  W«  know,  that  Alexander  the 
Great  celebrated  splendid  games  at  Tyre."7     The  TremaeTijptKo^ 

8»  Waddington,  n.  2081,  2203*  (Wettst.  16),  2216.  1808,  2410, 
2461.     Also  with  a  local  colouring  ('At>n>4  W'pxlr.,  at  Kanatha),  n. 

81   Waddington,  n.  2127,  2170,  241  (  =  (V/>.  Inscr.  Crate,  u. 

4554  to  4557),  8606,  2512,  2514.  In  the  Semitic  Tux*  the  name  of  a 
deity  is  rendered  by  "ij  (see  Lagarde,  d'tsainiiuUe  Abhandluiitjen,  1866, 
p.  16.     Mordtmann,  Ziiuchr.  J.  1>M  |.p.  99-101,  and  comp.  the 

locality  near  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  p*  "|J,  SuUm  i.  5).  It 
does  not  however  follow  that  the  worship  of  T^x*  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  old  Semitic  U'ml,  the  wide  diffusion  of  which  cannot  be  proved  (comp. 
Baudissin  in  Heraog'a  lUal-Encycl.  2nd  ed.  iv.  722  sq.).  Rather  ia  the 
Syrian  Astarte,  with  which  Tyche  is  certainly  generally  connected,  to  be 
thought  of  (so  also  Mordtmann). 

\ohiodite,  Waddingtou,  n.  2098.     Nike,  n.  2099,  2410,  2413j  (C.  /. 
Qr,  4668),  2479.     Irene,  u.  2526. 

83  \vuov,  Waddington,  n.  2441.  2455,  2456.  "Bftfffc  n.  2398,  2407. 
"HA<o,-  kit  Afyto,-,  n.  2392,  2393,  2395. 

84  Waddington,  n.  2393.  •*  See  Waddington  on  n.  2497. 

"  Mamas.  Waddington,  u.  2412=  (Wetzst.  183).  Amnion,  n.  2313, 
Isis,  n.  2527.  Also  upon  a  coin  of  Kanata  in  Mionuet,  Suj'j>l.  viii. 
225,  n.  5. 

87  Arrian,  u.  24.  6;  iii.  6.  1.  Comp.  Plutarch,  AUx.  c.  29.  Droysen, 
Gesch.  d.  Helleninmus  (2nd  ed.),  i.  1.  297,  325. 
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uywp  held  tli>  nddentally  mentioned  in  the 

narrative     of    the    Macr..il>ean     iking    (2    Mace,    iv.     IK 
On  the  saint:  occasion  we  learn  also  that  Antioehus   Epipl 

■  I  to  introdnoc  the  Aiovvata  Into  Jew  ilem    2  Mace. 

vi.  7  .      I'.ut   it  i.s  just  in  t li«-  EleUenic  towni  of  Pal 
that   the   celebration    of  lemnitiei   doling  the    pre- 

Boman  period  cannot  be  peered  In  detail,  though  firon  the 
general  pharefltff  of  the  age  it,  rnnet  evidently  bt  aceumed.11 

Not  till  we  come  to  the  Etonian  period  are  anthoril 
abundant.     Tna  groat  importance  of  pnblio  garnet  in  im]       I 

is  v.rll    known  ;   not  a   provimial   town   of  any   conae- 
quent  without   them.*     Thi  .  illy   the   case 

with  those  in  connection  with  the   cult  of  the    Imperator,  the 
gamei  in  Jionour  of  tlie  emperor,  which  were  every  wh< 
vogue,  even   in  the   time    of  Augustus.00      Iu   Palestine 
they  were  introduced  by  Herod  into  Caesarea  and  Jei 
Other  games  of  various  kinds  also  fmrtfd  betide  them.     Their 
prevalenoe   in  the  chief  towns  of  Paleatine  is   the  second 
Century  alter  Christ  is  proved  by  an  inscription  at  Aphrodisias 
in  ('aria,  upon  which  the  council  and  people  of  the   Aphro- 
disians  record   the  victories  gained   by  one  Aelius   Aurelius 
Menander    in    several    contests.      Among     the    games    here 
enumerated  are  some  also  which    took   place    in   Palestinian 
towns.91    In  a  similar  inscription  at  Laodicaea  in  Syria,  of  the 

88  Comp.  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  594  sq. 

89  Compare  on  the  games  in  the  Roman  period,  especially  Friedlander, 
Darstellungen  aus  der  Sittengesch.  Roms,  vol.  ii.  (3rd  ed.  1874)  pp.  201-632. 
On  their  organization  and  kinds,  also  Marquardt,  Rdmiache  Staatsver- 
ivaltung,  vol.  iii.  (2nd  ed.  1878)  pp.  4G2-544  (also  edited  hy  Friedliindt-rj. 

90  Sueton.  Aug.  59 :  provinciarum  pleraeque  super  templa  et  aras  ludot 
juoque  quinquennales  paene  oppidatim  constituerunt 

81  Le  Bas  et  WaddiDgton,  vol.  iiL  n.  1620b.  The  inscription,  as  is  proved 
by  another  pertaining  to  it  (n.  1620*),  is  of  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
The  part  which  interests  us  is  as  follows  : — 

Aotf&uvxov  (i   oevOpuv  WU0*pmtWf 

JSripmov  dvopuv  va.VKpot.Ttv. 

Tvpov  dvopuv  -zat.vx.pcfz iv, 

Ketiodp-tav  nj>  IrpxTuvo;  dvopuv  'Kot.vKoa.Ti*% 

tiixv  %oktv  rr,;  1oc.ft.xc  la.;  dvopuv  za.vx.Qot.xtt 
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beginning  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  the  victor  himself 
transmits  to  posterity  the  victories  he  obtained.  Here  too 
many  towns  of  Palestine  are  mentioned  as  the  theatres  of 
these  victories.92  Lastly,  in  an  anonymous  Ditcriftio  tutiits 
orbis  of  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  after  Christ,  are 
enumerated  the  kinds  of  games  and  contests,  for  which  the 
most  important  towns  of  Syria  were  then  distinguished.11 
From  these  and  other  SOOTOei  the  following  materials  have 
been  compiled.11 

In  Gaza  a  iravi'ryvpi<i'>  AZpiavi)  was  ceh-hrated  from  the  time 
of  Hadrian.95  A  ira^Kpuriou  is  mentioned  as  held  there 
in     the     inscription     of     Aphrodi  The     pammaearii 

(  =  irappd^ot  or  Tray/cpaTiaarai)  oi  in  the  fourth 

2xf  0&'toAii»  ainipuy  rrx*KpxTi», 

l'«£*>  etuZpun  xxttpxrw, 

Kuiouo-.ixv  llx>ixox  $  tinlpif  vx»xpxri»,  .  .  . 

QiAetothQiia*  r9f  ' Apu.lix;  «*3pi>  tx*xpxTi». 

•*  Corp.  Titter,  (,'ratc.  n.  4472  =  Le  Bm  et  Waddington,  vol.  iii.  n.  1839. 
The  date  of  the  inscription  is  A. P.  131.     It  mentions  anion*,'  .  | 

Kin  and  BeythopoBs. 

98  This  originally  Greet  lhscriptio  U  tius  orbis  is  preserved  in  two  Latia 
paraphrases,  hoth  of  which  are  given  is  Mulkr's  Gecgrapki  Graeei  m 
ii.  513-528.    One  also  in  Rl  nonftt  Latin!  m  101- 

126.     According  to  the  freer  but  more  intelligible  version  c.  32  r 
follows:  lam  nunc  dicenduin  est  quid  etiam  in  ee  singulae  civitates,  de 
quibus  loquimur,   habcant   delectabile.     HaW-s  BTgO   Antiochiam  in  ludis 
circeusibus  eminentem  ;    similiter  et  I.aodiciain  et  Tyrum  et   Berytuin  et 
Gaeeareem.     lit  Ijiodicia  mittit  aliis  civiiatibu-  .mjs,  Tyuis 

it    luivtus   niitnarios,   Caesarea   pantomimos,    Heliopolis   choraula.- 
panimacarioS,  AscalOB  athlete*  facta  a  pyctaa. 

94  In  enumerating  the  towns  I  folluw  the  MUM  Order  as  above  when 
treating  of  the  worships,  and  in  §  23.  I.  The  further  information  may  also 
be  given,  that  the  kinds  of  ganu $  were  in  JMgnoJ  as  follows :  (1)  in  the 
circus  (/wxoSoo^o,-)  the  chariot  race;  (2)  in  the  amphitJuatre  the  contests 
of  gladiators  and  tights  of  wild  beasts;  (3)  in  the  theatre  plays,  pro- 
perly so  called,  to  which  were  also  added  pantomimes ;  (4)  in  the  stadium 
gymnastic  games — boxing,  wrestling,  and  running;  the  latter  were  also 
sometimes  held  in  the  circus  (Maiquardt,  iii.  501  sq.).  At  the  great 
annual  feasts  several  of  these  games  were  generally  combined. 

95  C/trun.  patch.,  ed.  Diudorf,  i.  474. 

96  The  vx'/KpxTion  is  the  "joint  contest,"  which  comprises  both  wrestling 
(t*a»0  and  boxing  (xvy^ij).  Hence  it  belongs  to  the  ordar  of  gymnastic 
games. 
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century    the  most    famous    in    Syria."7      JcflOtM    b    liin 
of     Hilarion    mentions    tl.  there.98       A 

rdXavTialo'i  dywu  is  testified  for  Attala*  in  the  inscription  ol 
Laodioaea.     [ts  wrestlers  (athUlae  luekUortt, 

particularly  famous.       In  CssSflrOB  ■  stone  theatre  and  a  I 

amphitheatre,  the  latter  with  a  view  oi  I  built  \>y 

Berod  ill'-  Great;*  a  ardhiov  is  mentioned  of  tin-  timed 
Pilate;1"*  the  town  must   also  bars  had  bom  its 

commencement,  since  a  iWg>i>  hpopos  was  held  (isee  below)  so 

early  as  at   the   dedication    by  11. to,!.      Kv-ii   now  traces   and 

remains  of  a  theatre  arc  discernible.1*1     All  the  four 

of  games  having  thus  been  bom  the  first  provided  for,  it  follows 

that  all  four  were  in  fact  celebrated  at  the  dedication  by  B 
the  Great103    From  that  time  onwards  they  were  |  every 

four  years  in  honour  of  the  emperor.191  These  were  however 
of  course  not  the  only  games  held  at  Caesarea.  All  the  four 
kinds  may  also  be  pointed  out  singly  in  later  times.  1.  The 
ludi  circenses  of   (  were    in    the    fourth    century  after 

Christ  as    famous  as  those  of  Antioch,  Laodie  e  and 

Berytus  (see  note  93).      2.  Titus  instituted  after  the  term ina- 

•r  See  above,  note  93.     In  the  text  of  the  second  Latin  translation  of  the 

Dtscr.  totius  orhis,  it  is  said  more  fully  concerning  Gaza:  aliqnando  auteni 
et  Gaza  habet  bonos  atulitores,  dicitur  autem  habere  earn  et  jHxmmacharios. 
The  Latin  auditons  is  undoubtedly  an  erroneous  translation,  perhaps  for 
ux.poxfieitTtx.ot  (see  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  595). 

98  Hieronymus,  Vila  HUariom,  c.  20  (Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  ii.  22):  Std  et 
Italicns  ejusdem  oppidi  municeps  Christianus  adversus  Gazensem  Duum- 
viruin,  Marnae  idolo  deditum,  circenses  equos  nutriebat. 

99  Antt.  xv.  9.  6jiu. ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  8. 

100  Antt.  xviii.  3.  1 ;  Bill  Jud.  ii.  9.  3. 

101  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener, 
ii.  13  sqq.  (with  plan  of  the  town,  p.  15). 

102  Antt.  xvi.  5.  1  :  x.xT/iy/i>.x.st  pit*  yxp  xyuvx  piovoiKij;  xxl  yvunKui 
x^TiYlfistraii,  ■7rxpsax,:uxxii  o£  croAy  Tr'Aqdo;  ciovoux-^uu  x,x\  dr^piun,  I-tckuv  ti 
dpopcov,  etc. 

103  The  games  were  celebrated  x.x-x  Tnyrxtrr.pfox  {Antt.  xvi.  5.  1)  and 
hence  called  irsvTxsT*ipix.o\  cl1)  Zue;  (Bell.  Jud.  L  21.  8).  According  however  to 
our  mode  of  expression  these  games  were  held  every  four  years.  The  same 
formula  are  constantly  used  of  all  fourth  yearly  games,  the  Olympic,  the 
Actian,  etc.  See  the  Lexica  and  the  material  in  the  index  to  the  Corp. 
Imcr.  Graec.  p.  158,  s.v. 
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tion  of  the  Jewish  war  gladiatorial  contests  and  fights  of  wild 
beasts,  in  which  hundreds  of  Jewish  prisoners  were  sacrificed.104 
The  Emperor  Maximums  exhibited  at  the  celebration  of  his 
birthday  animals  brought  from  India  and  Ethiopia.105  3. 
Games  in  the  theatre  are  mentioned  in  the  time  of  King 
Agrippa  I.106  The  pantomimi  of  Caesarea  were  in  the  fourth 
century  the  most  famous  in  Syria  (see  note  93).  We  must 
understand  indeed  of  pantomimic  games  also,  what  Kusebius 
says  of  the  games  of  Maximinus.10'  4.  A  irayKpartou  is 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  Aphrodisias,  a  boxing-match 
in  that  of  Laodicaea.108  In  PtoleOMHI  a  gymnasium  was 
built  by  Herod  the  Civat.1084 

In  Damatem  also  a  gymnasium  and  theatre  were  built  by 
Herod  the  Great  (see  Josephus  as  before).     Th  ace  of 

a  TraytcpaTiov  there  is  testified  to  by  the  inscription  of  Aphro- 
disias, and  aefiaajMLa  to  honour  of  the  emperor)  are 
mentioned  upon  the  coins  sinee  Alaerinus.1^  Kuins  of  two 
theatres  are  still  standing  at  (Jadara.110  A  vavfia^ia  there 
occurs  on  the  coins  of  Marcus  Aurelius.111  Kan-itha  has 
besides  ruins  of  its  temple  those  of  a  small  theatre,  hewn  out 
in  the  rock  and  designated  on  an  inscription  as  dearpoeiSes 
q>8elov.Ui  In  Sci/thopulis  traces  of  a  hippodrome  are  found, 
and  ruins  of  a  theatre  are  still  standing.111      A  irayicpaTiov  is 

104  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  81.  10J  Euseb.  De  Martyr.  Palaext.  vi.  1-2. 

100  Antt.  xix.  7.  -1 ;  &  2.  On  the  games  mentioned  iu  the  last  passage,  ai 
held  iu  honour  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  see  ah  .fin. 

u'7  I  >e  Martyr.  Palm. it.  vi.  2:  x>opu»  irrix,»(n;  rial  anp.xox.lxt;  is-xpxl6~*v( 
y^vxxyuyix;  to/,-  opuow  iyluxyvpivuv.  I  Yalesius. 

lus  This  ■xv/lutj  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  lutviipiio;  Oix,ovp.i»4*i( 
UvoikC;  (ncll.  xyuv),  i.e.  of  the  I'vthie  games  dedicated  to  the  Emperor 
Septimios  Serena. 

»•■•  Joseph.  Btll.  Jud.  i.  21.  11. 

109  Mionnet,  v.  291  sqq. ;  timppL  viii.  198  sqq.     De  Saulcy,  p.  42  sqq. 

110  See  the  geographical  literature  cited  in  §  28.   I.  note  179. 

111  See  especially  Ecklul,  Ihctr.  Num.  iii.  348  sqq.,  also  Mionnet,  v.  326, 
u.  88.     De  Saulcy,  p.  ttft 

112  The  inscription  in  Le  Bas  et  Waddiugton,  vol.  iii.  n.  2341.  Ou 
the  building  itself,  see  the  geographical  literature  cited  §  28.  I.  note  214. 

us  gee  especially,  The  Survey  of  Western  PaUstine,  Memoir*  by  Conder 
ami  Kitchener,  vol.  ii.  p.  106  (plan  of  the  hippodrome)  and  p.  107  (plaa 
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mentioned  in  the  Inscription  of  Aphrodisias,  end  ;i  Tdkavruiio^ 

ayebv  in  that-  of    Laodil  i. •:..       AmOl 

I         i    are    found    those   <»i'  two  theatrei  and  of  a 

Niumaohia  (en  amphitheel  ted  for  battlei  of  ihi] 

Philadelphia  too   |  the  ruins  of  I  I 

Odeum   a    mall  roofed  theatre),lu  and  a  iraycyx&ria 
tioned  in  the  inscription  of  Aphrodi  iaa      I  i  J 

"  various  spectacles"  (Travioia^  dtwpias  I 

oontesti  and   wild  beasl    fights,  in  which 
iron  u  ed,  trere  given  by  Tito  [nation  erf  the 

h  w;ir.",;     A  TrayicpdTiov  held  there  is  mentioned  i n  the 
inscription  of  Aphrodisias.     <>n  games  in  the  Jewish  I 
(Jerusalem,  Jericho,  Tariobea,  Tiberias),  see  the  next  section. 
Besides  the  religions  rtteS  and  gamee,  then:  is  finally  a  third 

point  which  shows  how  deeply  Hellenism  had  penetrafe 

many  of  these  towns,  viz.  that  they  produced  men,  who 
gained  a  nam-  rfsjne      AmflPg  the  ooest  towns 

A$ealon  is  especially  prominent  in  this  respect.    In  Stephanos 

of  Byzantium  (s.v.  'Aa/cdkcop)  are  enumerated  four  Stoic  philo- 
sophers: Antiochus,  Sosus,  Antibius,  Eubius,  who  were  natives 
of  Ascalon.  of*  these  only  Antiochus  is  elsewhere  known. 
Jle  was  a  contemporary  of  Lucullus  and  a  teacher  of  Cicero, 
and  therefore  belongs  to  the  first  century  before  Christ  Ili.s 
system  is  moreover  not  exactly  stoic  but  eclectic.117  As  gram- 
marians of  Ascalon,  Ptolemaeus  and  Dorotheas,  as  historians 
Apollonius  and  Artemidorus  are  named  by  Steph.  I5yz.  The 
twro  latter  are  unknown.  Dorotheas  is  elsewhere  quoted,  but 
his  date   cannot    be    decided.118      Next    to    the    philosopher 

of  the  theatre).  The  theatre  is  according  to  Conder  (ii.  106)  the  best 
preserved  specimen  of  Roman  work  in  Western  Palestine. 

114  See  the  geographical  literature  cited  §  23,  note  1.  253. 

115  See  the  literature  cited  §  23,  note  1.  270. 

116  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  2.  1. 

117  See  Pauly's  Encykl.  i.  1  (2nd  ed.),  p.  1141  sq.,  and  the  literature  there 
cited,  especially  Zeller.  Also  Hoyer,  De  Antiocho  Ascalonita,  Bonn 
1883. 

118  See  Fabricius,  Bibliolli.  graeca,  ed.  Haries,  i.  511,  vi.  365,  x.  719. 
Pauly's  Encykl.  ii.  1251.     Micolai,  Griech.  LiUrataryuch.  ii.  381. 
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Antiochus,  the  grammarian   Ptolemaeus  is  best  known.119     If 
he  was,  as  stated  by  Stephen,  'ApicTup-^ov  yvoopifios,  he  would 
belong  to  the  second  century  before  Christ.      He  is  probably 
however  of  a  considerably  later  date  (about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era).120     Among  the  towns  of  Decapolis  Gadaia 
and  Genua  are  especially  to   be  mentioned  as  the   birthplaces 
of  distinguished   men.      Of  Gadaia  was  the    Epicurean  l'hilo- 
denius,  the   contemporary  of  Cicero,  numerous  fragment 
whose    writings   have  become   known   through    the    rolls   dis- 
covered in  Herculaneuin  ;  alaothe  epigrammatic  poet  M<  I 
and  the  cynic  Menippus,  both  probably  be] 
century  before   Christ.      The   Creek   anthology   contains   more 
than  i  hundred  epigrams  of  Meleager,  nay  he  was  hiiraalf  the 
founder  of  this  collection.     Lastly  the  rhetorician  Theodoras, 
the  tutor  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  was  also  i  Gadarene.     All 

the  four  are  already  mentioned  in  combination  by  Strabo.1*1 
Of  Gerasa  were,  according  to  Steph.  By*  [tM.  Tipacra)'. 
Ariston  (ptjrcop  acrTetof),  Kervkos  (<ro(pi(TTt]<i)  and  l'latu 
(vopitcbs  pijrcop),  all  three  not  otherwise  known. 

2.   Hellenism  in  the,  Jeicish  Ilegion.m* 

In  the  Jewish  region  proper  Hellenism  was  in  its  religious 
aspect  triumphantly  repulsed  by  the  rising  of  tl  kbeeaj 

it  was  not  till  after  the  overthrow  of  Jewish  nationality  in  the 
wars  of  Vespasian  and  Hadrian,  that  an  entrance  for  heathen 

119  See  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  graeca,  i.  521,  vi.  156  sqq.  Pauly'a  Encykl. 
vi.  1,  148,  NiooUi,  Gritdk.  Littrmtwrg$$ck.  ii.  347.  Baege,  Dt  Pkltmum 
Ascalonita,  1889;  also  in  Ifls-o-tatioiits  jihilol.  HJlkmttt,  v.  8,  1883. 

1S0  Comp.  on  the  dateof  Ptolemy.  11a.  -,,  pp.  2-0.  In  Stark,  Gaza,  ho  is, 
certainly  through  inadvertence,  transposed  to  the  middle  of  the  third 
century. 

in  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  759.  For  further  particulars  on  all  four,  see  the  works 
of  Fabricius  (BibUotk.  </racc),  Pauly  (/ihcj/M.),  Nicolai  (Griech.  Litenitur- 
gacli.)  ;  on  Philodeinusand  Menippus  in  the  works  of  Zeller  and  Ueberweg 
00  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy;  on  Menippus,  Wildeuow,  Dt  Menippo 
Cynico,  Halis  Sax.  1881. 

121a  Comp.  in  general  Hamburger,  Iiealencyclop.  fur  Bibcl  unci  Tulmud^ 
2nd  Div.,  article  u  GriecheutLuin," 
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irai  forcibly  obtained  by  the  Roman*     In  raying  this 

however    we    do    not    a-.<rt,    that   t,  1 1 < -    .hui-h    people    «»f  those 

early  times  remained  altogether  unaffected  by  Hellen 
the  latter  was  a  civilising  power,  whicb  extended  iteelftoi 
department  of  life.     It  fashioned  in  •  peomlifff  manni 

organization  of  the  state,  legislation,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, public  arrangements,  art  and  science,  trade  and  industry, 

and  the  customs  of  daily  life  down  to    fashion  and  ornai 
and    thus   impressed   upon   every  department  of  life,  wht 
its  influence  reached,  the  Stamp  of  the  Cork  mind     It  is  true 
that  Hellenistic  is  not  identical  with    HeUmit  culture.      The 
importance  of  the  former  on  the  contrary  lay  in  the  fact,  that 
by  its  reception  of  the  available  elemental  of  all  foreign  culture! 

within  its  reach,  it  became  a  world-culture.  Bat  this  very 
•world-culture  became  in  its  turn  a  peculiar  whole,  in  which  the 
preponderant  Greek  element  was  the  ruling  keynote.  Into 
the  stream  of  this  Hellenistic  culture  the  Jewish  people  was 
also  drawn ;  slowly  indeed  and  with  reluctance,  but  yet 
irresistibly,  for  though  religious  zeal  was  able  to  banish 
heathen  worship  and  all  connected  therewith  from  Israel,  it 
could  not  for  any  length  of  time  restrain  the  tide  of  Hellenistic 
culture  in  other  departments  of  life.  Its  several  stages 
cannot  indeed  be  any  longer  traced.  But  when  we  reflect 
that  the  small  Jewish  country  was  enclosed  on  almost  every 
side  by  Hellenistic  regions,  with  which  it  was  compelled,  even 
for  the  sake  of  trade,  to  hold  continual  intercourse,  and  when 
we  remember,  that  even  the  rising  of  the  Maccabees  was  in  the 
main  directed  not  against  Hellenism  in  general,  but  only  against 
the  heathen  religion,  that  the  later  Asmonaeans  bore  in  every 
respect  a  Hellenistic  stamp — employed  foreign  mercenaries, 
minted  foreign  coins,  took  Greek  names,  etc.,  and  that  some 
of  them,  e.g.  Aristobulus  I.,  were  direct  favourers  of  Hellenism, 
—when  all  this  is  considered,  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  that 
Hellenism  had,  notwithstanding  the  rising  of  the  Maccabees, 
gained  access  in  no  inconsiderable  measure  into  Palestine  even 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  period.      Its  further 
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diffusion  was  not  to  any  considerable  amount  promoted  by  the 
rule  of  the  Romans  and  Herodians,  who  added  to  it  that 
Latin  element,  which  makes  itself  so  very  apparent  especially 
after  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  For  this  Liter 
age  (the  first  half  of  the  second  century  after  Christ),  the 
Mishna  affords  us  copious  material,  plainly  thawing  the  influ- 
ence of  Hellenism  upon  every  sphere  of  life.  A  multitude  of 
Greek  and  also  of  Latin  words  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Mishna 
shows,  how  it  was  just  Hellenistic  culture  which  had  gained 
an  ascendancy  in  Palestine  also.  A  series  of  examples  may 
serve  to  substantiate  this  in  detail  also.1*2 

It  is  chiefly  of  course  in  the  department  of  citil  </ 
and  military  matters  that,  together  with  foreign  arrangements, 
we  find  foreign  terms  ibo  current.      A  provim  nor  is 

called  \\mn  (i)yefuop),  a  province  mttlfl  (i'ry€fioi>ia),  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  a  town  '31K  {"PX1!)^  *ur  soulic: 
general  the  Latin  nun^  (legiones)  is  used  ;  an  army  is  called 
JWnUDK  {arparia),  war  DlS^B  (7ro\e/i09),  paj  N':rES  6-^rwviov), 
a  helmet  tnop  (eassida),  a  shield  D%iD  {Ovpeo?  .lL'4  in  matters 
of   jurisprudence,  Jewish   tradition  J   strictly 

adhered  to.     The  law,  given  to  His  people  by   God  through 

188  The  compilation  following  is  for  the  most  part  the  reeult  of  my  own 
collection.  Anton  Theodor  Hartmann's  catalogue  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
words  in  the  Mishna  {Thesauri  limjuae  ttbraicoi  I  Jfiatafl  aiiyetuli  paitlctda 
i.  (Rostoehii  1826),  pp.  40-47,  comp.  Pi  iii.  (1820,  p.  96)),  a  very  careful 
work,  though  not  complete  as  to  authorities,  has  furnished  me  with  several 
needed  additions,  Comp.  also  on  the  foreign  words  in  the  Mishna  and 
Talmud,  Sachs,  Jititratje  zur  Sprach-  und  Alterthuinsfonchung  aus  jiidischen 
Qui  lieu,  Not  I.  and  II.  1863-1354.  Cassel  in  Ersch  and  ember's  Encycl, 
Div.  ii.  vol.  27,  p.  28  sq.  Adolf  Brull,  Frandsprachliihe  Redensarten  und 
ausdrucklich  ah  fremdsprachliih  bezeichiiete  M'orter  in  dtn  Talmuden  und 
Midraschim,  Leipzig  1869.  lYrles,  Eti/mologische  8t*  Km  zur  Kuitde  der 
rabbinische  Sprache  uud  Althtrthiinnr,  Breslau  1871.  N.  Brull,  Fremd- 
sprachliche  Worter  in  den  Talmuden  und  Midraschim  {Jahrb.  fur  jiidische 
Gesch.  und  Literatur,  i.  1874,  pp.  123-390). 

128  JIDJn,  Edujolh  vii.  7  ;  KWOtfl,  Gittin  i.  1  ;  igrm,  Kiddushin  iv.  5. 

124  J113VJ?,  Ktlim  xxix.  6  ;  Okahtk  xviii.  10  ;  N'LT-DN,  Kiddushin  iv. 
6  ;  DID^IS.  Sola  ix.  14 ;  Para  viii.  9 ;  N^DEN  (not  N^DDN),  see  Levy, 
Neuhebr.  Worterbuch,  s.v.,  Sanhcdrin  ii.  4  ;  JODp,  Shabbath  vi.  2  ;  Kelim 
Xi.  8;  Dnn,  Shabbath  vi.  4;  Suia  viii.  i  ;  Aboth  iv.  11. 
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Moses,  extended  not  only  to  sacred   humntioni.  hut   sj 

matters  of  civil  law  and  the  TTTgnnitttiftn  of  the  admii 

of  justice.      Ears  too  than  the  Old  Testament  w 

points  the  standard.      We    oerertheless   meet   with    0 

terms  and  arrangements  in  some  particulars  in  these  d< 

ments  also.    The  court  of  justice  ii  Lndi 

p,  hut  sometimes  also  pinjD  (avv&piov),  the  assessors  p*imn 

(irdpeSpoi),  the  accuser  iirDp  (KaT^yopos),  the  udYOOate  trbpD 

(wapdK\r)TO<i),     a     deposit      *ptVn\    (inrodrjicr)),    a 

V'nn  (&ia0T]/cri),  a  guardian  DwnoYJM  ^V/t^otto?).1*5 

Nay  even  for  a  specifically  Jewish  Leg*]  institution,  intro- 
duced in  the  time  of  Hillcl,  viz.  tin-  declaration  h<-i  | 
court  of  justice,  that  the  right  to  call  in  a  given  Loan  at  any 
time  srvad  notwithstanding  the  Sabbatic  year,  the 
Greek  expression  San~D  (Trpoafidkr))  was  used.128 

Of  other  puhlic  institutions,  garnet  again  come  first  into 
notice.  Pharisaic  Judaism  has  always  repudiated  the  heathen 
kind  of  games.      Philo  indeed  says  in  his  wor!;  omnit 

probus  liber,  that  he  was  once  present  at  an  dyoov  tray- 
KpaTiaorwv,  and  another  time  at  the  performance  of  a  ti 
of  Euripides.1"'  Bat  what  the  cultured  Alexandrian  allowed 
himself  was  no  standard  for  the  strict  legal  Palestinians. 
Even  in  the  period  of  the  Maccahees  the  huilding  of  a 
gymnasium  in  Jerusalem  and  the  visiting  of  the  same  on 
the  part  of  the  Jews  is  mentioned  as  a  chief  ahomination  of 
the  prevailing  Hellenism  (1  Mace.  i.  14,  15;  2  Mace.  iv.  9-17). 
And  this  continued  to  be  the  standpoint  of  legal  Judaism.1" 

125p~nn:D,  Sota  ix.  11;  Kiddushin  iv.  5;  Sanhedrin  i.  5-0  :  Shebuolh 
ii.  3  ,  Middoth  v.  4  ;  specially  abmid#nt  in  the  later  Targums,  see  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Chald.,  and  Levy,  C/iald.  W&rttrk  «.».— ptvri),  -/"ma  1.  1  ;  7OT30 
ami  D^pDi  AboA  iv.  11 ;  'pTllDS.  Gittin  iv.  4  ;  "jTJT"!.  Moed  kalan  iii.  3  ; 
Baba  mczia  i.  7  ;  Baba  balhra  viii.  6  ;  D1D1"C'£X.  Shebiith  x.  6  ;  Bikkurim 
L  5  ;  Pesachim  viii.  1  ;  Gittin  v.  4  ;  Baba  kamma  iv.  4,  7  ;  Baba  bathra  iii.  3  ; 
Shebuotk  vii.  8 ;  NBVICBN  (stewardess),  Kethuboth  ix.  4,  6. 

"•  SnmS,  P**  iii.  6 ;  Shebiith  x.  3-7 ;  Moed  katan  iii.  3 ;  Kethuboth 
ix.  9  ;   Gittin  iv.  3  ;    Ukzin  iii.  10. 

127  Opp.  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  449  and  467. 

128  Aboda  sara  i.  7  :  "  Neither  bears,  lions,  nor  anything  from  which  ham» 
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Even  Josephus  designates  the  theatre  and  amphitheatre  as 
"foreign  to  Jewish  customs."129  Judaism  however  wai 
unable,  in  spite  of  this  theoretic  repudiation,  to  prevent 
the  pageantry  of  heathen  games  from  developing  in  the  midst 
of  the  Holy  Land  during  and  after  the  Herodian  period ;  and 
we  cannot  assume  that  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  population 
denied  themselves  from  visiting  them.  A  theatre  and  amphi- 
theatre were  built  in  Jerusalem  by  Berod,  v.ho  instituted 
there  as  well  as  at  I  every  four  years  in  honour 

of  the  emperor.1*     The  imply  th  of  a 

stadium  and  hippodrome,  the  latter  indeed  is  once  exp: 
mentioned.131  In  Jericho  where  1 1  •  rod  seems  to  have 
frequently  resided  were  s  theatre,  amphitheatre  and  h 
drome.1"  In  Tiberia$  a  stadium  is  incidentally  mentioned.13 
Even  so  unimportant  s  town  as  Tarichta  had  a  hippodrome.111 
The  public  baths  and  public  mm  were  further  arrangements 
showing  the   influence  of   Hellenism.      The  bath  in 

oated  by  a  purely  Hebrew  expression  PTp.  But  the 
name  for  the  director  of  tbe  bath,  l?3  (f3a\avev<;),  points  to 
its  Greek  origin.135      In  the  case  of  the  public  inns  their  <  I 

to  others  might  ari-v,  might  be  sold  to  the  heathen.  They  may  not  be 
helped  in  building  ■  B  place  of  execution  (Gradum),  a  Stadium  or 

BenUL  Comp.  in  general,  Winer,  RnHw9rttrb,  .*.r.  "Spiele  "  and  the  litera- 
ture there  cited.  Low.  salter  in  dt  ..'>),  pp. 
891-300.  Weln-r,  System  tier  alteynagogalen  palfotin.  Ihtologit  (1880),  p. 
68:  Opinion  was  every  w:  :riet  "on  the  theatre  and  circus  of 
the  heathen."  Hamburger,  lluil-lutcyclujiiidie  _/  ml  Tulmud,  Uiv. 
ii.  article  "  Theater." 

i-'J  Autt.  xv.  8.  1:  (Hxrpoii  .  .  xu<fi8ixrpo»,  Trtpio-rrx  f*t»  ift^u  ry 
vahvti'Kiict,  tou  Oi  kxtx  rou;  'louixfov;  f  6ov  j  oiXXo'r^tt'  xowi;  fl  yoto 
xvruv  Kxi  faxuxTusi  Totovruv  tiriOu~t;  ov  vxpxotlorxi.  The  Jews  saw  in 
these  games  I  Cocjiox  x.xrxXvat;  run  TtfAuui»U¥  Trxp    xirrdi;  h&u*. 

130  Antt.  IT.  8.  1.  The  games  at  Jerusalem,  like  tb  -area,  com- 
prised all  the  four  kinds  :  gymnastic  and  musical  games,  chariot  racing  and 
contests  of  wild  beasts.     See  the  further  description  in  Josephus  as  above. 

131  Antt.  xviii.  10.  8;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  3.  1. 

133  Theatre,  Antt.  xvii.  6,  3.  Amphitheatre,  An*,  xvii.  3.  2;  Bell. 
Jud.  i.  33.  8.     Hippodrome,  xvii.  6.  5  ;  Btll.  Jud.  i.  33.  6. 

133  Btll  Jud.  ii.  8L  6,  iii.  10.  10 ;    J 7m,  xvii.  64. 

134  Bdl.  Jud.  ii.  81  8  ;    Vila,  xxvii. 

135  p2,  Ktlim  xvii.  1  ;    Sabim  iv.  2.     Compare  on  the  baths  as  a  heathen 
DIV.  II.  VOL.  I.  0 
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liaiiic,  *p*ijlD  {travSoKiiov   or  iravSo^eiop) ,  alivady  them 

to  be  ;i  i >icm I uc-t  of  the  Hellenistic  1 1 

Architecture  in  genera]  and  especially  in  public  build 

moat  be  regarded  •  emphatically  a    Hellenising  element.1*1 

In  the  Hellei  wrxt  in  the  neighbourhood  of   I 

this    i.s    of  self-evident       Xfcej    :ill    had    their    vaov^, 

Oearpa,  <yv/xvu<ria,  e^iSpa^,   arous,   uyopu'i,   vc<nuiv  elaart' 

fiaXav&a,   Kpi'jvas  and   •jrepiarvKa    in    Greek    I                       Hut 

also  in   Pale  tine  proper,  the  prevalence  of  the  I 

especially  since  the  time  of  Herod — n  ifely  assi. 

When  Herod  built  himself  a  splendid  palace,  there  oan   be  DO 
doubt  that  be  adopted  for  it  the  I  -Boman  style.1-     The 

same  remark  applies  also  to  the  other  con 
and  monuments  of  Jerusalem,      In   any  case   not   only 
Stadia140  known  in  Palestine, —  from  what 

has  been  remarked   about  the  games, — but  also  1 

institution  but  one  prrmi.-sible  to  JewB,  especially  Aboda  sara  i.  7,  iii.  1. 
On    their    diffusion    ami    imufMMBtl,    M.injti.ir  It. 

Ramtr,  vol.  i.  (1879)  p.  261  sqq.    Hanaaaa  and  BHimncr,  Lekrb.  dor 

grierliisrhi  n  Privatalterthi  qq. 

130 'plJIB,  Jebamotk  xvi.  7  ;  OitttM  viii.  9;  Kiddushin  iv.  \1  ;  Edujoth 
iv.  7;    Aboda  ><irti  ii.   1.     JVp"731D  (tlie  hoste--  iii.  5 :    Jel 

xvi.  7.    Foreign  travellers  an-  called  x':c::{<  or  "Nirr:  Deauu 

iii.  1  ;  Chiillin  viii.  2.  'plJ'Q  not  (infrequently  in  th<-  TuglUUS,  see 
Bnxtorf,  Lex.  CJuild.,  and  Levy,  Ckald.  WBrterb.  >.»-.  A  Xiytiwtm  at  mt 
■xxvhoxiov  occurs  in  two  inscriptions  in  the  Hauran,  I.e  Ba.s  et  Waddihgton, 
vol.  iii.  n.  2402,  2463.  The  word  also  occurs,  as  is  well  known,  in  th. 
(Luke  x.  34).  See  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test,  on  Luke  x.  34;  Hermann  and  Bliim- 
ner,  Lehrb.  der  griechisclu  n  Priratalterthiimer,  p.  499  sqq.,  and  the  Lexicons. 

187  Comp.  Winer,  RWB.,  article  "  Baukunst."      Riietschi  in  Eh 
Real-EncycL,  2nd  ed.  ii.  132  sqq.     De  Saulcy,  Histoire  de  tart  jmdatqut, 
Paris  1858.     Conder,  Notes  on  Architecture  in  Palestine  (Quarterly  Statement, 
1878,  pp.  29-40).     Almost  all  the  ruins  that  remain  belong  to  the  non- 
Jewish  towns  of  Palestine. 

188  See  especially  the  summary  of  the  buildings  of  Herod,  Bdl.  Jud. 
i.  21.  11.  On  Gaza,  comp.  Stark,  598  sqq.  On  Berytus,  the  buildings  of 
the  two  Agrippas,  Antt.  xix.  7.  5,  xx.  9.  4.  On  the  public  buildings,  which 
were  everywhere  customary  in  Greek  towns,  see  Hermann  and  Bliimner, 
Lehrb.  der  griechischen  Privatalterthiinnr  (1882),  p.  132  sqq. 

189  See  the  description  Bell.  Jud.  v.  4.  4. 

140  [HD^N  (aTahtov),  Baba  kamma  iv.  4 ;  Aboda  sara  L  7 

141  ,|p^'D2  (/3«a A/»aj),  Aboda  sara  i.  7  ;  Tohoroth  vL  8. 
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porticoes,142  porches,143  Tribunes,141  banqueting  -  halls lu  and 
other  buildings  alter  the  Graeoo-Boman  manner.      Even  in  the 

temple  at  Jerusalem  tin;  Grecian  style  of  architecture  was 
copiously  adopted.  It  is  true  that  in  the  temple  proper  (the 
va6<i)  Herod  could  not  venture  to  forsake  the  old  traditional 
forms.  But  in  the  building  of  the  inner  fore-court  we  see  the 
influence  of  Greek  models.      i  airts  {egeSpat) 

within,  between  which  colonnades  {aroai)  ran  along  the 
inside  of   the    walls.14'5     The   gate   at  ti.  f    the 

outer  court  had  folding  doc  rinthian  brass,  which 

more  costly  than  ti.  with  gold  and  sih  Quito 

in  the  Grecian  Btyle  were  the  colonnades  {aroai),  which 
surrounded  the   outer  court  on  all  four  of  them 

double  {8tir\ai),us   but  the   m  nificent  H 

found  on  the  south  side.  They  were  in  the  form  of  a 
basilikon  (f3ao-t\eto<;  crrod) ;  four  rows  of  large  Corinthian 
columns,  together  lbl!  in  number,  formed  a  three-aided  hall, 
the  middle  aisle  of  which  was  broader  by  a  half  than  the 
two  side  aisles  and  as  high  again.1  All  this  does  not  in 
prove,  that  the  Grecian  was  ti  ling  style  for  ordinary 

private  houses,  nor  may  this  be  assumed.      Occasional! 

14)1  KSOVM  (m-o*),  Shekulim  viii.  4;  Sukka  iv.  4;  Ohaloth  xviii.  9; 
Tohoroth  vi.  10. 

u;i  ITYlDdM   (,^=ofl*),  MaateroA  Si  Ka  viii.   i  riiL  3; 

Tumid  i.  ;i  ;  Middotk  i.  ."> ;   Okalotk  vi.  2. 

in  front  of  the  house  door.  i-ially  Ohaloth  vi.  2. 

144  n»^3  (/3Jj^«),  Sota  vii.  i.  7. 

I4*f^pnt3  (rptoUMf),  Erubin  vi.  6;  Baba  bathra  vi.  4:  Aboth  iv.  16; 
Middotk  i.  (i. 

140  The  iz-.ooxt  are  mentioned  by  this  name  in  the  Mislma  also  {Tumid 
i.  ;i ;  Middotk  i.  5).  Coap.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  9  :  aho  v.  1.  5  faut  vi.  %.  7,  4. 1 ; 
Antt.  xx.  8.  11.  On  the  aroxi  of  the  inner  court,  see  Bill.  Jud.  v.  5.  2  Jin., 
vi.  5.  2  (where  they  are  decidedly  distinguished  from  those  of  the  outer). 

147  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  9,  unit  Comp.  also  on  this  gate,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  3, 
vi.  5.  3.  It  was  probably  identical  with  the  dvpx  upxix  mentioned  Acts 
Hi.  2. 

l4*  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  2,  iuit. ;  comp.  Bett.  Jud.  v.  3,  and  also  Philo,  De 
monorchia,  lib.  ii.  §  2.  The  cro*/  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Mislma  under 
this  Greek  designation  (Sktkalin  viii.  4 ;  Sukka  iv.  4). 

149  Antt.  xv.  11.  5. 
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see  also  that  Phoenician  and   Egyptian  architecture  was  also 

found  in  Palestine.180 

Plastic  art  could,  by  reason  of  the  repudiation  of  all 

[mages  of  men  and  Lnd  no  entrance  into  I 

it  was  only  in  isolated  i  irhen  Herod  the  Great  had 

a  golden  eagle  brought  into  ih<;  temple,  or  Herod  Anti] 

images  of  unimids  on  hit  palat  a  et  Tiberias,  that  the  Sexodiaai 

allowed  themselvei  to  defy  Jen  I 

undoubtedly  n  l  el  th<  ■'         lem  and 

where.182     The   musical  instruments   of  the   Greeks,  leldapts, 

ylraXrrjpiov  and  avfupwvta,  are,  as  is  well  known,  mentioned  in 

the    Hook  of  Daniel  and  also  in  the  Mislma.1'3      Of  gU 

amusement  dice,  H^p  (icvfieia),  were,  as  the  name  she 

dnced  into  Palestine  by  tin'  <  locks.     They  also  were  repudiated 

by  the  stricter  Jews.154     In  the  matter  of  writiwj  the  inll 

150  Tyrian  courts  to  houses  are  mentioned  Muaxeroth  iii.  5  ;  Tynan  and 
Egyptian  wini lows,  Iiaba  hatha  iii.  6.  The  Tyrian  houses  were  particu- 
larly large  and  elegant,  see  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  757,  mtf.  dud.  it 

is.  a. 

151  The  eagle  in  the  kempl«,  Antt.  xvii.  6.  2;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  88.  1  The 
representations  of  animals  on  the  palace  at  Tiberias,  Joseph.  I  Ito,  1  '1.  !.'<  pre- 
sentations of  animals  are  also  found  upon  the  remarkable  ruins  of  Arak  el- 
Emir,  north-west  of  Heshbon,  which  are  evidently  identical  with  the  castle  of 
Tyrus  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heshbon,  the  build- 
ing of  which  he  ascribes  to  one  Hyrcanus  of  the  time  of  Seleucus  IV. 
(Anit.  xii.  4.  11).  It  is  however  questionable,  whether  the  castle  with  its 
rude  figures  of  animals  is  not  older  than  Josephus  supposes,  viz.  of  pre- 
Hellenistic  origin;  see  De  Vogiie*,  he  Temple  de  Jerusalem  (1864),  pp.  37-42, 
pl.xxxiv.,xxxv.  Tuch,  Report  of  the  Saxon  Gesellsch.derWissensch.philol.-hist. 
CI.  (1865),  pp.  18-36.  De  Saulcy,  Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte  (1865),  i  211 sqq. 
The  same  in  the  Me'moires  de  VAcademie  des  Inscr.  et  Belles  Lettres,  vol. 
xxvi.  1  (1867),  pp.  83-117  with  pi.  viii.  Due  de  Luynes,  Voyage  (Texplora- 
tion  d  la  mer  morte,  etc.,  pi.  30-33.    Badeker,  PaliMina  (1875).  pp.  320-322. 

152  Herod  offered  prizes  rol;  iv  rrt  ftovatxti  oictyii/of&itot;  ttmi  dvui'f.ixoii 
KotAiOUfAtvois    .    .    .    >cxi    5<s<7X<wOfl60TO    ^xurcc;    zw;    tomyMfWfWf   i>.8:h    iir\ 

tv)»  oLuiKKclv  {Antt.  xv.  8.  1). 

153  Dan.  iii.  3,  5,  10,  15.  On  the  several  instruments,  see  especially 
the  article  in  Gesenius'  Tliesaurus.  fcWISDOi  also  Kelim  xi.  6,  xvi.  8.  On 
music  in  general  among  the  Jews,  Winer,  RWB.  ii.  120-125.  Leyrer  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encycl,  2nd  ed.  x.  387-398.  Low,  Die  Lebenmlier  in  der 
jiidischen  Literatnr.  p.  300  sqq. 

154  K'ilp,  Shabbath  xxiii.  2  ;  Bosh  hashana  i.  8  ;  Sanhedrin  iii.  3  ;  Shebuoth 
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of  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods  is  shown  in  the  words  used 
for  pen,  Ofcbp,  (tcd\afio<;))  and  writer,  "62^  (librarins)}^ 

But  it  was  in   the  department  of  trads,  Of  industry,  and  all 
connected  therewith,  and  in   that  of  the   necessaries  of  daily 
life,  that  the   inlluence  of  Hellenism   made  itself  the  most 
forcibly    noticeable.       By    their    ancient    commerce    with   the 
Phoenicians  the  coast  lands  of  the  Mediterranean  had  already 
entered    into    active    intereuin.se    with    each    other.1545     While, 
however,  in  ancient  times  the  Phoenicians  had  the  preponder- 
ance as  given,  the   Orientals   now  more   occupied  the  po 
of  receivers.     At  least  it  was  the  Gbaeoo-Boman  element  which 
was  now  the  Intermediary  and  influential  factor  in  tl 
commerce  of  the  world.      This  is  plainly  shown   in   the 
and  commerce  of  J  ml  tine.1"      Ah 

vii.  4.     See  in  general  Low,   />  828  sqq.     Hermann  ami 

Blumner,  Qrieck.  I'rieatalterthunu  r,  \>.  51  1  sqq.  Marquanlt,  Pas  I'ricatUI'tn 
der  Ilunur,  ii.  824 

::  ID?P>  SStabbaA  i.  3,  viii.  5.    -fa$>,  Pea  ii.  G  ;  Shahbath  i.  3 ;  Gittin  iii.  1. 

156  On  the  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians,  .ily  the  classic  work  of 

.Movers  (Pie  Phi'micur),  the  la»t  part  of  which  (ii.  . 

to  this  subject.     On  the  inlluence  tlnv  1  upon  W.  astern 

culture,  see  the  literature  in  Hermann  ami  lilumner,  G  J'ricatulnr- 

thiimer  (1882),  p.  41  sq.,  and  in  Marquanlt,   Das  1  der  Il&mer, 

vol.  ii.  (1882),  p.  878  sq. 

147  On  Jewish  commerce,  see  especially  Herzfeld,  IlaudeUyeschichte  der 
Juden   dm  AUerthums  (1879);  and  for  a  short  account,   Winer,  RWB.L 
458  s'l'i-      1-  >J  Wr  in  Herzog's  luul-Euc.,  2nd  ed.  v.  578  sqq.,  xiii.  61 
(art.  "  Sehiffahrt  "').     De  \Y\tte.  Lihrb.  der  htbr.-jiid.  Arch  Rabiger, 

4th  ed.),  p.  890  sqq.   Kefl,  llandb.  dtr  bibl.  Archdul.  (faded  1875)  p.  69 
Hamburger,  lleal-EnctjcL>}>adieJur  PiUl  uiid  Talmud,  Div.  ii.  art.  M  Welthan- 
del."     For  an  acquaintance  with  Oriental  commerce  in  general,  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  one  of  the  most  important  and  in  I  ithorities  is 

the  ll.-o/VXof  f  ty,;  ipvdsx;  DxXctooy;  (probably  composed  by  a  contemporary  of 
l'liny  about  70-75  alter  Christ).     Comp.  on  the  Peripl  lySchwan- 

beok,  Plain.  Mustum,  new  series,  vol.  vil  1850,  pp.  821-869,  481-511. 
Dfllmann,  Monthly  Report  of  the  BerUn  Acadaui/,  1879.  pp.  413-427.  Jurien 
de    la   Graviere,   Le   commerce  de  I'Orieitt   -  d'Atu/uste  tt  de 

Claude  (Revue  dee  deux  mo,  15,  pp.  312-355).     The  text  is 

given  in  Miiller's  < a<-ijraphi  (inuei  miu   n.<,  vol.  i.  L 856, pp.  267-805 (l 
the  Proleg.,  p.  xev.  sqq.).     The  separate  publication,  Fabrieius,  The  l\ri- 
fhu  of  tin  Red  &a,  by  an  unknown  traveller,  in  Greek  and  German,  with 
critical  and  explanatory  notes,  and  a  com;  !  :  v  of  words.     Leipzig 

1883  (in  this  work  is  given,  pp.  1-27,  the  rest  of  the  literature). 
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nical  designations  of  the  commercial  i  A 

oorn-dealer  ii  called  ptrD  (crnuivqs;),  a  sola  dealer,  ^.e::^  <>oi/o- 
/r&)\r;<f),  a  retail  dealer,  -.urn  (wparr^p)?*  a  merchant  tnt- 

book  is  called  cp:s  {irlva^).v'-'     The  who]  of 

Palestine   was  partly  the   Phoenician-Hellenistic,  partlj  I 
entirely  Greek  or  Roman.1"     Beckoni]  made  in  Pel 

tiiKi  in  the  time  of  the  M 

Daring  die   period  of  independence  the  Aemoneen  prim 
« . •  1 1 . i i 1 1 1  \   i    nod   money  of  their  own,  ooined  accordii 
native  (Phoenician)  standard,  and  with  I! 
Bnt  the  later  Asmoneani  already  added 
also.     Of  the  Herodians  only  coins  of  Roman  values  with 
Greek  inscriptions  are   known,      In  the  period  of   Roman 
supremacy  the  Etoman  system  of  coins  was  fully  carried  out,  nay 
even  the  Roman  of  coins  were  then  more  current  than 

the  Hebrew  ami  Greek  ones,  which  w<  simultaneously. 

This   is  seen   by  the   following   comparison   of  the    material 
afforded  by  the  Miahna  ami  the  I  lament.1*     (1)  'l 

Palestinian  gold  coin  a  >ntrcus  of  25  denarii,  often 

158  pB*D,  Demai  ii.  4,  v.  6;  Bdba  Ixithra  v.  10;  Kdim  xii.  1  ;  TtfBDi 
Demai  v.  4;  Aboda  sara  iv.  9;  on  anuria  an<l  fttmviiXm,  WC  ft]  0  I! 

fold,  p.  135  eq.     "lO^D  is  in  some  places  =  Tr^/./rr^o:/,  the  place  of  sale; 
ami  Herzfeld  (pp.  131,  182)   iniiftti  on   so   onderiUnriing  it  in  the  two 

Agei  quoted;  but  it  is  more  probably  =  irp»Tnp  (so  Hartmann,  1 
lin</.  ILhr.  e  Misckna  a*g.  p.  45). 

159  Dp:D,  Shabhuth  xii.  4;  Shebuoth  vii.  1.  5;  Aboth  iii.  16;  Kdim 
xvii.  17,  xxiv.  7.  This  account-book  consisted  of  two  tablets  bound  togethor. 
which  could  be  opened  and  closed. 

160  On  the  Jewish  coinage  of  earlier  and  later  times,  see  Bertheau,  Zur 
Geschichle  der  Israeliten  (1842),  pp.  1-49.  Zuckermann,  Ueber  tabmtd 
Giicichte  iind  Miinzen,  1862.  Herzfeld,  Metrohgische  Yoruntermrhnngen  a 
tincr  Geschichle  da  ibrdischen  resp. altfidhchen Handeh,  2  parts,  1863-1865. 
The  same,  BamdehgetcUckte  der  Juden  (1870).  pp.  171-185.  Winer.  RWB. 
art.  "Gold;"  also  the  articles  Denar,  Drachme,  Stater,  Sekol.  De  W 
Lehrb.  der  hebr.-jiidischen  Archiiul.  (4th  ed.  1864)  p.  251  sqq.  The  works  of 
De  Saulcy,  Madden,  and  others  on  Jewish  coins ;  see  above,  §  2.  Hultsch, 
Griechische  vend  romische  Metrologic  (1882),  pp.  456  sqq.,  602  sqq. 

161  Drachmas,  2  Mace.  iv.  19,  x.  20,  xii.  43.  Talents,  1  Mace,  xl  28, 
xiii.  16,  19,  xv.  31,  35 ;  2  Mace.  iii.  11,  iv.  8,  24,  v.  21,  viii.  10  sq.  What 
standard  is  to  be  assumed  in  this  case  must  here  be  left  uncertain. 

162  On   the  coins   named  in  the  New  Testament,  see  Madden,  History 
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mentioned  in  the  Mislma  under  the  name  of  the  "  gold  denarius  " 
(■27U  -\yi).163  (2)  The  current  silver  coin  was  the  denarius 
(fyvdpiov),  which  is  the  most  frequently  named  of  all  coins  in 
the  New  Testament  (Matt,  xviii.  28,  xx.  2  aqq.,  xxii.  19  ;  Murk 
vi.  37,  xii.  15,  xiv.  5  ;  Luke  vii.  41,  x.  35,  xx.  24  ;  John  vi.  7, 
xii.  5  ;  liev.  vi.  6).  That  this  Latin  designation  is  familiar 
to  the  Mishna  is  very  evident,  for  it  is  here  almost  more 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  expression  XF\  than  by  its 
Semitic  equivalent  nr.uu      The   denarius  beii  ned  equal 

in  value  to  an  Attic  drachma,  calculations  were  still  made  by 
drachmaa.  Still  this  mode  of  computation  was  no  longer 
frequent.166  (3)  Of  copper  coins,  the  two  as  piece,  or  dujxm- 
dius  (Hebr.  pnnc),  is  chielly  mentioned.1"0  Such  a  dupondius 
is  also  meant  in  the  laying  of  Christ,  Luke  xii.  6,  where  the 
Vulgate  rightly  translates  daaapiwp  8vo  by  dipondiu.  (4)  The 
most  common  copper  coin  was  the  as,  Greek  daauptov 
x.  29  ;  Luke  xii.  6),  Hebr.  ids,  eometimi 

of  Jewish  Coinage  (1864),  pp.  882-348;  Wine*  and  Dc  lfette*i  above- 
mentioned  worha,    On  the  Roman  o  ally  tlie  ex 
summary  in  Ifarquardt,  ttifmntrfie  Staattvmoaltuagt  voL  ii.(1876),  i'j 

The  two  chief  modern  works  are  Mommaeu,  G  Munz- 

hmmm,  I860,  tad  Bultech,  GrieckisdU  m 

li]r'  ant  ~m,  lfnnwr  m$m  ii.  7,  It.  9;  SketaUu  \i.  6;  Nam 

Baba  kainma  iv.  1  :  Shebuoth  vi.  o;  Meila  vi.  4.  On  the  Koiuaii  minus 
(called  also  denarius  a  .  Maiquanlt,  ii.  -5  sq.  ;  Hult.seh,  p.  308  aqq. 

That  the  nnj  1J*1  was  equal  to  85  denarii  appears,  e.g.,  from  Ktthuboth  x.  4  ; 
Baba  kamma  iv.  1. 

101  "1JH,   <-.</•    /'<•'    viii.   8;    Ihinai    ii.  5;    If  BMW  slu  ni  ii.    9;    Shtkalim 

ii.  4;   Btza  iii.  7;    Ktthuboth  v.  7,  vi.  .">,  4,  x.  2;   Kiddushin  i.  1,  ii.  2 ; 

Balm  MM  iv.  o  ;  Arachin  vi.  1',  5,  and  elsewhere,      flf,   fto  viii.  8,9; 

Jama  iii.  7;   Ktthuboth  i.  6,  vi.   .">,   ix.  8;   (Jittin  vii  5;  Kiddushin  iii.  2; 

kamiua  iv.  1,  viii.  0;  iia/x/  bathra  \ 

1U5  Ipxxpy*  Luke  xv.  8  K[.  ;  Joseph.  l'<7a,  44.  Iu  both  passages,  however, 
drachmae  Of  Tynan  value  may  be  intended  ;   c<>mp.  beluw,  note  172. 

166  fCVNbt  l>t(>  viii.  7;  Shtbiith  viii.  4;  Maastr  shtui  iv.  «;  Erubin 
viii.  2 ;  Baba  m  ;ia  iv.  6 ;  .fia&u  bathra  v.  'J  ;  Shebuoth  vi.  3  ;  A'eh'm 
xvii.  12  (iu  the  last  expreaalj  named  u  the  Italian  poudion  (.'p^'x  pH3i2). 

From  Baba  bathra  v.  lJ,  it  is  evident  that  a  j>ondion  =  tw  -  is  also 

expressly  noticed  in  the  Talmud  (/t/\  Kiddushin  58d  ;  £>«6.  Kiddushin  12a; 
Light  foot,  Herat  hebr.  on  Matt.  v.  26,  0/>/>.  ii.  288  sq.).  The  pondiou  is 
therefore  without  doubt  the  Roman  dupondius,  as  Guisius  on  Pta  viii  7 
(in  Surenhusius'  Mishna  i.  7)  has  remarked. 
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;i  |  tin'  Italian  :is,  *pXRt  TDM.1*      It  amoi;:  inally  t 

tenth,  bat  after  the  second    Punii  B.O.  217),  to  only 

Qth  of  a  (Ifitariu.s.108    (5)  The  •  ooppei 

wbb  the  noon  amounting  to  only  the  eighth  of  an  i  It 

was  unknown  to  tin;  Soman  lyatem  of  coinage, it*  nam*'  too  is 
Semitic.    The  XfirroV  h  irbicfa  ocean in  ti 

incut  (Mark  xii.  42;  Luke  xii.  59,  xxi.  2),  and  ffding 

to  Mark  xii.  42,  the  half  of  a  qnadxana,  is  identical  with  it. 
Coins  of  this  size  are  in  fact  found  in  the  period  of  the  later 
Atmoneans  and  single  ones  in  the  Eerodian-Bom  i<j«l.lTU 

It  is  however  striking,  that  both  in  the  Mishna  and   the 

Testament  reckonings  are  math-  by  this  portion  of  the 

as,  aud  not  by  the  semis  (half  as)  and  quadrans  (quarter  as), 
while  the  latter  were  then  coined  in  Palestine  also,  and  indeed 
more  frequently  than  tin;  Xeirrov}'1  The  modi  of  reckoning 
seems,  according  to  the  latter,  to  have  come  down  from  pea- 
Roman  times,  but  to  have  remained  in  use  even  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Roman  valuation.  The  coins  issued  in 
the  Phoenician  towns,  especially  in  Tyre,  which  were  in  cir- 
culation in  Palestine  even  when  no  more  were  made  according 
to  this  standard,  differed  in  value  from  the  Roman  coins.178 

107  tRXPtt  "IDS,  KidduArn  i.  1;  Edujoth  iv.  7 ;  ChuUin  iii.  2;  Mik- 
waoth  ix.  5.  On  -|DX  in  general,  e.g.  Pea  viii.  1  ;  Shtbiith  viii.  4  ;  Mam$- 
roth  ii.  5,  G  ;  Maascr  sheni  iv.  8,  8 ;  Erubin  vii.  10 ;  Baba  mtzia  iv.  5 ; 
Baba  bathra  v.  9. 

168  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  ii.  16. 

169  ntS^IS,  Kiddushin  i.  1,  ii.  1,  6;  Baba  kamma  ix  5,  6,  7;  Baba  mezia 
iv.  78 ;  Shebuoth  vi.  1,3;  Edujolh  iv.  7.  That  it  amounted  to  the  eighth 
of  the  as  is  said  Khhlusliin  i.  1 ;  Edujuth  iv.  7. 

170  See  Madden,  History  of  Jewish  Coinage,  p.  301. 

171  See  Madden,  as  above.  The  semis  and  quadrans  are  not  to  my  know- 
ledge mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  but  first  occur  in  the  Jerusalemite  and 
Babylonian  Talmud.  In  the  New  Testament  indeed  the  quadrans  (xod- 
peevrni)  is  twice  mentioned.  But  in  one  passage  (Mark  xii.  42)  the  words 
o  t<rriv  Koopxi/TYi;  are  only  an  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist ;  in 
the  other  (Matt.  v.  26)  the  expression  xohcecvryis  was  probably  inserted  by 
the  evangelist  in  place  of  Xs^to'v  offered  by  his  authority,  and  preserved  by 
St.  Luke  (xii.  59).  The  authorities  therefore  of  our  Gospels  mention  only 
the  'AiTTTou,  as  the  Mishna  mentions  only  the  nOTTD- 

17-  The  coins  of  Phoenician  valuation  were  somewhat  lighter  than  the 
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That  which  applies  to  money,  the  medium  of  commerce, 
applies  also  to  its  objects.  Here  too  we  everywhere  come  upon 
the  track  of  Greek  and  Roman  names  and  matters.1^  At  the 
same  time  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  Palestine  with 
her  abundance  of  natural  products  made  on  her  part  laige 
contributions  to  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  the  produce  of 
her  soil  and  her  industrial  commodities  went  into  all  lands 
and    were   some   of  them    world-lamed.174      But    whether    the 

Roman  ;  see  Ilultsch,  Cr'uch.  and  rOm.  M  594  eqq.     A  >ip.trum 

Tvpiou,  of  the  value  of  -1  drachm;.,  bj  Josephus,  /«//.  Jmi.  ii.  21. 

2;  coiiip.    Vita,  18,   i.  Jin.     The   lilpxxjto*  (Mutt.  \\  i  the  <rr«r*p 

(      1  drachmae,  Matt.  xvii.  27)  are  coins  of  this  valu  the  temple 

tribute,  aa  well  ai  ti.  A.  T.,  wt-i 

charged  according  to  Tyriau  valuation  (M 

Ket/uiboth  xii.  Jin.),    1  the    Hebrew  ;    comp. 

Hultsch,  pp.  604  sq.,  471.      When  Josephus  8ta:  le  of  the  »6fiiou% 

Tvpiov  to  have  been  1  Attic  drachmae,  this  is  but  au  approximate  valuation, 
fox  the  Tyriau  tctradrachmoi  what  lighter  than  the  Attic  (Hult.-H.-h, 

17 ;  On  the  commercial  commodities  of  antiquity,  see  especially  Marquardt, 
Dot  Prutatleben  Uer  Rbmer,  vol.  ii.,  1.  :  (2nd  ed.  of  t: 

J'ricatalterthiiiuer,  vol.  ii.).  Kail  FrLdr.  Hermann  and  H.  Bliiinner,  l*hr\>. 
dtr  yr'uchisclun  PriiHitulttrthiimer,  Freiburg  1882.  Buehsenschii:/,  Die 
llaitjitMutkii   de»  G  hen   Alterthttmt,   1.. 

On    the   products  of    Egypt    in    particular,    Lumi  i  ftevttftaa    sur 

l\roiiomie  politique  de  TEgyfa  |  .  the  arts  of 

the   Restoration,  Bliiinner,  lechnoloijie  uud  TerwunologU 
Kiiiiste  Ui  Griechen  uud  RSmeru,  vol-,  i.-iii.,  Lei;  •  The 

Edictum  Diode  tiani  dt  j  retiis  rtrum  (1st  ed.)  given — (1)  by  Mommsen  in  the 
reports  of  the  Saxon   Seunti/ic    8od$hf%   phi!.-:  J,  pp. 

1-80,  with  Appendix,  pp.  888-400  ;  (i')  bj  Waddington  in  Le  Baset  Wad- 
dington,  Inscr.  vol.  iii.,  j^xjdicatious,  pp.  145-191;  (3)  by  Mommsen  in 
Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  vol.  iii.  2,  pp.  801-841,  ia  a  copious  source  of  informa- 
tion concerning  goods.     I  quote  from  Waddinyton's  edition. 

174  On  the  commercial  commodities  of  Paleatine,  see  Movers,  Die 
Phdmcier,  ii.  3  (1866), pp.  200-235;  HerzfeM,  Ilandils,j(sch.  derjuden,^). 
88-117;  Bliiinner,  Die  gmot  rbllciw  H&tigkeit,  etc.,  pp.  24-27.  A  survey  of 
the  chief  oommoditiea  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  it  given  in  the 
Totius  orbit  dttcriptio  in  Mailer,  GtoffrapUgr.  aaaevea,  ii.  513  ago. 
Aaoalon  et  Gaza  in  negotaia  eminentea  atabandantea  omnibus  bonis  mittunt 
omniregioni  Syriaeel  Aegypti  vinum  optimum  ...  c.  31:  Quoniam  ergo 
ex  parte  supra  dictas  descripsimus  civita:  .rium  mihi  videtur,  ut 

etiam  qoidnam  unaquaeque  dvitaa  proprian  habeai  ezpooamna,  ut  qui 
legit,  certain  eorum  scientiam  !  it     Seythopolia  igitur,  Laodicia, 

Byblus,  Tyrua,  Berytua  omni  roundo  linteaiuen  emittimt ;  Sarepta  vero, 
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commodities  were  produced  In  the  land  or  inl  from 

abroad,  they  equally  bore  in  large  proportion  the  iiujtreas  of 
the  prevalent  Efellenj  tic  coltnre;  the  produce  of  tl  r 

w;is  regulated  by  its  requirements,  while  just  the  object! 
which  were  the  faahion  in  all  the  world  were  those  which 
were  imported  into  Palestine.191 

A  series  of  examplefl  bom  the  three  department!  of  (1) 
provisions  (2),  clothing  and  (8)  furniture  may  serve  as  a 
further  illustration.     Of  foreign  provi  -,  there   were 

known  in   Palestine   Babylonian  sauce  (n™3),    Median 
P?^)>  Edomite  vinegar  (Hpta)  and  Egyptian  sythos  (Binn).17* 
Also  other    Egyptian  products,  viz.   fish,177  mustard,    kfLrbis, 

i        rea,  N<  a]»< >lis  H  Lydda  porporaoa  pm  start  ;  omnei  autem  fra< 

vino,  oleo  et  frumeuto  ;    Nicolauui   vero    palmulam   JnTMIJH  abond 

I'al.u.siiiiii  rag] •,  in  looo  qui  dieitur  Hiericho,  similiter  et  Damasci  rniiion-H 

palmulas,   Bed   utiles,  i  OB   et    MUM    fSttW    pomorum.      I -.-j-<-f:i;tlly 

famous  was  the  linen  manufacture  of  S-ythopolis.     In  the  EdtCtum 
c.  xvii.-xviii.,  the  linen  goodl  of  Seythopolis  stand  first  as  the  most  > 
Bive.     See   also  Jer.   Kiddushin   ii.  5:   js;?  n'2D  fXin  D'pin  |<TJ  1 
Movers,  ii.  3,  217  sq.     Herzfeld,  p.  107.     Marquardt.  Dot  Prhatlei 
RBmer,  ii.  466.     DttchsensohttU,  p.  61.    Bliimner,  Die  gewerbL  Th&tigkeitf 
p.  25.     The  Mishna  too  assumes,  that  Galilee  carried  ou  chiefly  the  manu- 
facture of  linen,  and  Judea  on  the  contrary  that  of  woollen  goods  {lUiha 
kamma  x.  9).     Hence  there  was  a  wool-market  at  Jerusalem. 

175  On  imported  articles,  see  also  Herzfeld,  Bndeltge$ekickttt  pp.  117-l2fJ. 

176  All  four  are  mentioned.  "PeaacMm  iii.  1,  as  examples  of  provisions, 
which  are  prepared  from  kinds  of  grain  and  have  gone  through  a  process  of 
fermentation.  On  the  Egyptian  fi&o{  (a  kiud  of  beer,  Hebr.  DW?,  not 
DirPTi  see  Levy,  A'enluhr.  WMerbmch,  s.v.),  comp.  Theophrast.  de  caus. 
•plant,  vi.  11.  2.  Diodor.  i.  34.  Plinius,  xxii.  164.  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  824. 
Digest,  xxxiii.  6,  9.  Edict.  Diucletiaui,  ii.  12.  Buxtorf,  Ltx.  Chald.  s.v. 
Waddington'e  explanations  to  the  Edict.  Diocl.  p.  154.  Pauly's  EncykL 
s.v.  cerevisia.  Marquardt,  Prlvutkbtn  dtr  L'ijuar,  ii.  414.  Hermann  and 
Bliimner,  Griech.  Priratlelen,  p.  235.  Hehn,  Kultitrp/Uatzen  und  Hatt&iert 
(3rd  ed.  1877),  p.  136  sq.  Sehleusners  Lexicon  in  LXX.  s.v.  and  the 
Lexicons  generally.  It  also  occurs  in  the  Greek  translations  of  the  Old 
Testament  Isa.  xix.  10. 

177  Machshirin  vi.  3.  Pickled  fish  (rxpi'yy,).  which  are  produced  in 
large  quantities  in  different  places  in  Egypt,  and  formed  a  considerable 
article  of  exportation,  are  intended  (Bliimner,  Die  gewerhl.  Thatigleit,  etc., 
pp.  14,  17.  Lumbroso,  PuchcrcJus,  p.  133.  The  expositors  of  Num.  xi.  5). 
A  large  number  of  places  on  the  Egyptian  coast  had  the  name  of  Txnyjxi 
from  this  branch  of  industry  (Steph.  Byx  s.v.).  See,  concerning  its  wide 
diffusion,  Marquardt.  Privathhen   dcr  Pom<r,  ii.  420  sqq.,  and  the  chief 
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beans,  lentils.178  Likewise  Cilician  grottta,1"  Bithynian  cheese,180 
Greek  pumpkins,181  Greek  and  Roman  hyssop,1-1  and  Spanish 
kolias.183  Frmu  abroad  came  also,  M  their  foreign  names 
show,  e.g.  asparagus,  lupines  and  Persian  nuts.1*4 
widely  diffused  in  Palestine  WSJ  the  custom  of  salting  li 
pickling  them  in  brine,  as  the  name  of  the  town  Tapi^cai  on 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  and  the  frequent  mention  of  brine 
(muries)  in  the  Mishna  pi-uv.1"     The  foieign  origin  of  this 

custom  also  is  evident  from  its  foreign  name. 

Of  materials  for  dress  and  garments  of  foreign  origin  the  follow- 
ing are  mentioned:  Pelusian  and  Indian  linen  and  cotton  fabi 

work  there  died,  viz.  Ktthkr,  T»pix,o;  on  nehtrehm  tar  Mstoirt  tt  Us 
antiquity  di  de  In   /.' 

imp.  dti  M 

Knstaxd  (imn).  Kilajimi.  ±    l'umpkins  Oii'St),  Kilq 

Leans  C^IS),  Kilujim  i.  2,  ii.   11,  iii.  4  ;  Shtbiith  ii.  >s,  'J;  Shabbnth  ix.  7; 
Ncilurint  vii.    1,    'J.      Lentils   (C'JHy).    MoomroA    V.    8;  I I  ii.    8. 

Egyptian  lentils  were  known  als>  in  Koine,  mi'  Llinius,  x\i.  SOI  ;  Mai<ptardt, 
ii.  no.    Their  cultivation  in  Egypt  ia  of  ancient  da  iiu,  Kultur- 

pjttiuzai  and  Ilitusthiiit  (3rd  fl.>.  I1- 

179  y\fc?  d,-ij,  Mcuuerotk  v.  8;  Kthm  xvii.  IS;  Nigaim  vi.  L 

iso  sp^jni  rO'33i  Aboda  tan  ii.  4  (for  thus  we  should  here  read,  acconl- 
lag   to  the   best  authorities,   instead   of  the    corrupt   'P'^IN   IV2    I 
Bithynian   cheese  is   also   spoken   of,    Plinims,   xi.   Ml;    trans   mar.. 
Lithynus  fere  in  gloij 

lsl  rvJV  ny^l,  Kilajhn  i.  ft,  ii.  ll  ;  Or/«  iii.  7  ;  Ohahth  viii.  1. 

lsJ  JV  31TX  and  *0T1  SWti  Ntgatm  xiv.  6;  Am  xi.  7.    The  form. 
Sluibbath  xiv.  S. 

183  J3DDXH  D'vlp,  Shabbath  xxii.  2  ;  Machshirin  vi.  3.  The  colias  is  a 
kind  of  tunny-tish  (see  concerning  it  Plinius,  xxxii.  146  ;  Marquardc.  ii.  422 
and  tlic  Lexicons).  It  was  of  course  salted  for  commerce  and  was  like  the 
Spanish  rxptx»i  everywhere  well  known  (Marquardt,  ii.  421  ;  Bliimuer,  pp. 
180-136). 

\>[>ara^us  (DVTBOKi  xcxttpxyo;),  Ntdarim  vi.  10.    Lupii. 
C'lppo;),   Sluibbath  xviii.    1  ;    Machshirin   IT.    G;    Itbul  join.  i.  4.      P 
nuts  ('PD13X,  lUpaix.ii),  Kilajim  i.  4  ;   M  ■  th  i.  &     Iu  both  pla. 

the  context  shows,  not  peaches,  but  Persian  nuts  are  meant,   on   which 
comp.  Marquardt,  ii.  411. 

i»5  qi>-|^2,  Terumuth  xi.  1  ;  Joma  viii  in  vi.  1  ;  46o  la  tara  ii.  4  ; 

Ktlim  x.  5. 

1st;  flic  garment!  worn  by  the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
were,  according  to  Joma  iii.  7,  made  of  both  materials  In  the  morning 
be  wore  the  pDvM&,  iu  die  afternoon  the  PTfTJA   (whether  thc-e  weie  of 
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Cilician  haircloth,187  the  mgtm  (dud),  tin*  dalmaUea  (rrp'coVi,. 
the    paragandion    (iinD),    the  hand- 

kerchief    (p*TID,     crovh'ipiov)?*'     the     felt     hat    (jAt,    Triklov), 

the  felt  socks  (k^esx,  kfjLTTiXia),  the  landals  (^hd),  of  • 

i he  Laodicean  (*p*i^7DD)  aw  mentioned  u  a  special  kind."0 

llii'ii    or  cotton   is  not  Bhown   by  tb«M   designations).      Tin-    fin 
ofPehuum  was  famous  •  Me  Plinina,  xix.  l.  14:  Acgyptk)  Uno  minimum 
li i init ,tt is,  jiliiiiiiiuiii   lueri.     Quiittuor  i I > i  genera:  Tamil 
emu,  Bnticam,  Tentyriticum.    Hovers,  ii.  :;.  818.     i 
Bliimner,   Dm  .'/■  Th&tigkeit,    p.   '',   uqq.,  especially   16. — Indian 

in;itcri;ils((iVo't70i''Ij/2''tov, 6Vo'v»i'I'/0'xjj,(7/i'0'y'»ff  'Dm*/)  icutly 

mentioned  in  tin-  Ptriphu  ■  ■■  167)  as  • 

of  commerce  (§  6,  :>1,  11.  48,  88).     Probably,  cotton  goodsare  to  be  nndar 
stood.    See  Marquardt,  ii.  I  ricius,  Der  Periplux  dexerythr 

Mttm  (1888),  p.  LS8|  and  Brand1!  ai  .  Naaaaa  sad 

die  geograpbische  VerbraUoag  dec  Banmwolle  un  Altertbom  "  (1 
quoted  in  both  than  two  m 

187  ""P'V*  h'*t""  xxix.  1. — Cdirium  was  a  cloth  made  of  goat's  hair,  and 
used  for  very  various  purposes  (coarse  cloaks,  curtains.  <:■  ).  See 
Marquardt,  ii.  468;  Bii  I;  Btttmner,  80.  If!  \ul  was 
a  ax»i*oxo;oj  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  (Acts  xviii.  8  >  ing  was  i 
connected  witfi  the  chief  manufacture  of  hi>  native  place.  In  tin-  ! 
*[b*p  is  called  '"felt"  (KHz).  <.</.  Matted  (ttr/btn)  hair  on  the  beard, 
chest,  etc.  (MQncaoA  ix.  2). 

188  DUD,  Kclim  xxix.  1  :  (I  vii.  G.  p^p^Dofn,  K'daj'.ii,  ix.  7. 
1tm\  »S««to«ai  liL  2 ;  KeKm  xxix.  1.  TfhotiHt  Jomo  vii.  1;  <ititin  \\\.  :>. 
For  particulars  respecting  this  piece  of  clothing,  see  Marquardt,  ii.  ." 

563  sq.,  536  sq.  Waddington,  explanations  to  the  Eilict.  Dioclt  t.  pp.  I  . 
182,  174  sq.  Mommsen,  StportS  of  the  Saxon  Scientific  Society,  jddl.-hixt. 
CI.  iii.  71,  391. — The  sagum  was  a  mantle  which  left  the  arm  at  liberty,  and 
was  therefore  especially  worn  by  soldiers  and  artisans.  The  three  others  are 
different  kinds  of  underclothing  (hence  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  the 
Bible  parcgot  more  frequently  occurs  for  %nuv\  see  Lagarde,  Oemwmtki 
Abltawlliuujin,  1866,  p.  209  sq.).  The  dalmatica  is  also  mentioned  in 
Epiphan.  Hacr.,  when  speaking  of  the  garments  of  the  scribes. 

is9  p-niD,  Shablath  iii.  3;  Joma  vi.  8;  Sanhedrim  vi.  1;   Tamid  vii.  3; 
Kclim  xxix.  1.     In  the  New  Testament,  Luke  xix.  20;  John  xi.  44,  xx.  7; 
Acts  xix.  12.     Much  matter  concerning  it  is  also  found  in  Wetsteii 
Test,  on  Luke  xix.  20,  and  in  the  Lexicons. 

190  Ttbbt  Kelim  xxix.  1 ;  Nidda  viii.  1.  KvCOHi  JebamoA  xii.  1 ;  Kelim 
xxvii.  6  (comp.  Marquardt,  ii.  486  ;  Waddington,  p.  164  ;  Mommsen,  p.  71). 
i>"I3D,  *-g-  Shalbalh  vi.  2,  5,  x.  3,  xv.  2 ;  ShekaHm  iii.  2  ;  Beta  i.  10 ; 
Megilla  iv.  8;  Jebumoth  xii.  1;  Araclun  vi.  5.  The  sandal-maker  was 
called  "p-OD,  Jebamoth  xii.  5  ;  Kcthubolh  v.  4;  Aboth  iv.  11 ;  Kelim  v.  5. 
See  on  sandals  in  general,  Marquardt,  ii.  577  sq.  ;  Hermann  and  Bliimner, 
Griechische  Privatalterthiimtr .  pp.  181.  19G.     'p'"!^  tHJD,  Kelim  xxvi.  X. 
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A  series  too  of  technical  expressions  in  the  department  of 
manufactured  articles  testifies  to  the  influence  of  Greek 
models.  The  spun  thread  is  called  no^  (vrjfia),  a  certain 
arrangement  of  the  loom  DWp  (/cat/so?),191  the  tanner  'diu 
(/3u/?o-et><?).192  Of  raw  materials,  hem])  (e.y.  DODO,  Kavvafios, 
Kavvafiis;)  was  first  introduced  into  Palestine  by  tl 

Domestic  utensils  of  foreign,  especially  of  Greek  and  Roman 
origin,    are   everywhere    plentiful.       Of   Egyptian   utensils,  a 

Let,  a  ladder,  and   a   rope   are  mentioned,1'  Tvrian 

ladder,1'1'  Sidoniau  dishes  or  bowls,*1      Of  Greek   and    Roam 
utensils    we    find    the    bench    (^DDD,    subsellium),    the     arm- 
chair  (jmnp,  xadeSpa),  the  curtain    (pf>*i,   trlura),  the    mirror 
(N^SpBDK,    tpeeulana),    the    Corinthian     candlestick.1'7        ! 
eating    and    drinking,    e.tj.   the    plate   (xtaipDN,  scutella),    | 
bowl  ("6"B,  (fucikT]),  the  table-cloth  (nco,  mappa).19*  ises 

Which  Laodieea  it  meant  cannot  be  ascertained,  probably  the  1 
which  was  famed  for  it.s  manufact:. 

BUchaenschtits,  p.  65 ;  Blttmner,  pp.  17,  i'8).  The  Syrian  Laodieea  was 
chiefly  famous  for  its  linen  manufacture  (Edict.  DiocL  xviL-xviii. ;  Mar- 
quardt,  ii.  4GG  ;  Biiehsciischiitz,  p.  (!1  ;  Blumner.  p, 

lM  NDSJ,  fir«ftiii  x.  l:>;  s/ukdlim  viii.  5;  Ktlintxix.  l,xxix.  1;  NegoimxL 
10.   DD^p,  ShabbaA  xih.  2;  Ka&m  xxi.  1.    Conp.  on  the  «*..  illy 

Bltlmner,  Tecknologi*  und  Dtrmitiohgit  d  nq. 

198  ^dtd,  Kithuboth  vii.  10.    'pdtq  (the  ten-yard),  Baba 

bathra  ii.  9. 

198  D133P,  Kilajim  v.  8,  ix.  1,  7  ;  L  2.    On  the  comparatively  late 

ditTusion  of  hemp,  see  Hefts,  Ktilturj>Jlaiizen  u.  HammwM  n  (Sid  -  sq. 

1  '■"  I'.t  !  >  i  (WttS)i  Skabbmrn  xx.  2;  SMd  ii.  1,  iii.  1;  AV/iw  xxvi.  1.  The 
reading  also  of  Ttbul  jom.  to,  l'  is  certainly  -•_•  i§3  ,  !  of  HMD-    Ladder 

(D^D),  Baba  batkra  iii.  G ;  Sabm  hi.  1,  3,  iv.  5.     Rope  (^n),  Sola  i.  6. 

195  /ta&a  bathra  iii.  (I ;  Sabim  iii.  3. 

196  AYZ/m  iv.  3.  D'DIp,  OOmp.  the  Biblical  nop.  Glass  vessels  are 
certainly  meant  ;  for  the  making  of  glass  vessels  formed  in  Boman  times  a 
main  branch  of  Sidoniau  industry.  Plinius,  //.  N.  v.  19.  76  :  Sidon  artifex 
vitri.  llennann  and  Blumner,  Gruch.  I'rhatalUrthumtr,  p.  437  sq. 
Marqnardt,  Prwatleben,  ii.  7ljG. 

197  20DD,  Baba  bathra  iv.  G  ;  Sanhalrin  ii.  1,/h.  ;  Kebm  iL  3,  xxii.  3  ; 
iUkwaoth  v.  2  ;  Sabm  to,  4.  Oomp.  lfarqnaidt,  ii.  704.  mnnp,  Ktthuboth 
v.  5  ;  Ketim  to.  S,  xxii.  8  ;  Ifaiqoaidt,  ii.  705,  ffcr%  Kelim  xx.  6,  xxiv.  13. 
R^lppfcDK,  Kelim  xxx.  2.  Corinthian  candlesticks  in  the  possession  of 
Kinp  Agrippa,  Joseph.  Vita,  L">. 

m  N7-2U.  thabbath  xxl  3 ;  £aw  i.  8j  JIM  feaaaa  iii.  7  j  £</u/ofA  iii  9 
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of  ;ill    kinds    the    most  common    designation   is  pTi,  0r)Ky.t9t 

Special   kinds   of  wooden  - 

cupa),   the    wine-bam]    (dd*d.   ttiOos)?"0  ti  (xopota, 

yXawao/cofiov),   the   small    chest    (iDBDP,  icdfvmpa),  the   i 

(ND£p,  <'"/>"),  the  suck  (ejlV^rD,  fiapavTTiov).201 

The  stock  ol'  Qreek  and  Latin  woidi  in  the  Mi  hna  I 
bom  being  exhausted  by  tl.  quoted.     They  fuffioa 

however  to  give  a  vivid  impression  <>r  the  full  adopts 

Western  manners   and   customs   even    in    Palestine   in  the 
second   century  after   Christ.     The   influence  of  the   G 
language  reached  still  farther.     Pot  even  in  oases  where  the 
introduction  of  Western  productions  and  notions  is  not  fa 

of,  we  meet  with  the  use  of  Greek  words  in  the  Mishna.     The 

air  is  called  vix  (ar'jp),202  the  form  DDio  (two?),  the  sample  <»r 
pattern  KDjn  (Sety/xa),203  an  ignorant,  a  non-professional,  Of  a 
private  individual  C2V"in  (ISuorns),  a  dwarf  D33  (vuvvos),  a 
robber  DtXjfr  (X^o-t^?).204      For  the  notion  "weak"  or  "ill" 

(fc^>3D  else  win  iv  means  a  marble  slab  in  tl,  (d  ii.  _'.  MtddoA  i.  0, 

iii.  3,  or  a  tablet  with  pictures,  Sotk  ha.-haiia,  ii.  8).  K^BIpDN,  Moid  Inlim 
ii.  7  ;  Kelim  xxx.  1.  ^Q,  Sota  ii.  "2  ;  Marquardt,  ii.  683.  IWDt  BtracMk 
viii.  3  ;  Marquardt,  ii.  469. 

199  pTl,  Shabbath  xvi.  1  ;  Kelim  xvi.  7,  8. 

200  nBlp  (any  round  hollow  v.  mI,  ca.-k,  basket,  box),  Pen  viii.  7  ;  //<  Ml 
ii.  5  ;  Shabbath  viii.  2,  xviii.  1  ;  SheLalim  iii.   2  ;  Ketkuboth  vi.    1  ; 

xvi.  3  ;  Ohaloth  vi.  2  ;  Mathshirai  iv.  G,  vi.  .'!.  DD'3  (more  correctly 
DJT3),  Baba  vuzia  iv.  12  ;  Baba  bathra  vi.  2  ;  Kelim  iii.  (j  ;  Marquardt,  iL 
45,  626  sq.     Hermann  and  Bliimner,  Privatoltirthiimtr,  p.  162. 

201  NOpD'fal,  Gittin  iii.  3;  Baba  mezia  i.  i ':  MeUa  vi.  1  ;  Ohaloth  ix. 
15.  According  to  the  latter  passage  a  coffin  might  have  the  form  of  a 
y~Ka<jooKO[AOD  or  a  xxfiTTpx.  The  LXX.  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  8,  10,  11)  put 
y~Kuaaix.ofi.ov  for  ^is.  In  the  New  Testament  (John  xii.  6,  xiii.  29)  yXwoo- 
xou,qv  is  a  money-box.  See  on  all  these  meanings,  Wetstein,  Nov.  Tent,  on 
John  xii.  6,  and  the  Lexicons.  K"lt3Dpj  Kelim  xvi.  7  ;  Ohaloth  ix.  15.  KDfipi 
Kelim  xvi.  7  ;  Marquardt,  ii.  705  sq.     S]1Y"ID,  Shabbath  viii.  5  ;  Kelim  xx.  1. 

202  -p^  Shabbath  3 ;  Chagiga  i.  8 :  Kethnboth  xiii.  7  :  Crtttn  viii.  3 ; 
Kinnim  ii.  1 ;  Eeloa  i.  1,  ii.  1,  8,  iii.  4,  and  elsewhere ;  Ohaloth  iii.  3,  iv.  1 ; 
Sahim  v.  9. 

203  DD1E5,  e.g.  the  different  shapes  of  the  loaf  (Demai  v.  3,  4),  or  the  shape 
in  which  the  loaf  was  baked  (Menachoth  xi.  1),  or  the  holder  for  the 
Tephillin  {Kelim  xvi.  7),  or  the  formula  for  the  bill  of  divorcement  (Gittin 
iii.  2,  ix.  5).     XE2H,  Shabbath  x.  1,  a  specimen  of  seeds. 

204  Win  used  very  frequently  in  the  most  different  relations,  e.g.  of  i 
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the  Greek  expression  EP3BDM  (aadevr]<;)  fox  steep  disc? 
(Karate p7j<i)  is  osed.*98  Tin:  employment  also  of  Greek  and 
Latin  proper  names  is  pretty  frequent  even  among  the  lower 
classes  and  the  Pharisaic  scribes.  Not  only  were  the  aristo- 
cratic high  priests,  who  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Greeks,  called  Jason  and  Alexander  (in  the  Maccabean 
period),  I5oethus  and  Theophiloi  'in  the  Herodian  period), 
not  only  did  the  A*mnimn  and  II.  rodian  princes  hear  the 
names  of  Alexander,  Aristobnluf,  Antigonus,  Herod,  Arehelans, 
Philip,  Antipas,  Agrippa,  but  among  men  of  the  eommon 
people  also,  as  the  apostles  of  Christ,  names  sinh  as  Andrew 
and  Philip  appear.  And  in  the  circles  of  the  Babbini  al  scribes 
we  find  an  Antigonus  of  Socho,  a  11.  Dosthli  (  us),  a 

R,  Dosaben  Archinos  (for  such  and  not  Harkinas  was  the  I 
name  of  his  father),  R.  Chananiah  hen  Antigoii:  rphon 

(  =  Tryphon),  R.  Papias,  Symiuachu 

early   naturalized.      The   John   Mark   mentioned   in   the 
Testament  was,  according  to  Acts  xii.  12,  a  Palestinian  ;  so  too 
was  Joseph  Barnabas,  whose  surname  was  Justus  (A 
Josephus  mentions  besides  the  well-known  Justus  of  Tiberius, 
also  e.g.  a  Niger  of  PerSBft. 

But   all  that   has   been  said  does   not    prove  that  the  G 
language  also  was  familiar  to  the  common  people  of  Palestine. 
However  large  the  number  of  Greek  words  which  had  pene- 
trated into  the  Hebrew  and   Aramaic,  an  acquaintance  with 

layman  as  distinguished  from  a  professional  craftsman  (Moed  latan  i.  8, 
10),  or  of  a  private  individual  in  distinction  from  a  ruler  or  official 
(Ncdarm  v.  5;  Sanhedrim  x.  8;  Oittin  i  >>f  ordinary  priests  as 

distinguished  from  the  high  priest  (Jebamwik  ii.  4.  \i.  2,  ;>,  5,  vii.  1.  ix.  l, 
~\  '<'>)■  D:3.  J'Hchoroth  vii.  <">,  and  in  the  proper  name  D22  \2  ftPDPi  BUekurim 
iii.  9;  Shabbaik  xvi.  6,  and  elsewhere;  also  of  animals  (J'ara  ii.  2)  and 
objects  (Tamid  iii.  5  ;  Middotk  iii.  5).  D'DdS  usually  in  the  plural 
D*BD^i  BerncMoth  i.  3;  Pea  ii.   7,   B;  SkabtmA  ii.  him  iii.  7; 

Narir  vi.  S  ;  Baba  k-amma  \\.  1,  x.  2. 

T'lLTTN.   JUrnchoth    ii.    0;    Jowta    iii.    .r>.       D"l£t:p,   Ohaloth   iii.    9  ; 
Tokorotk  viii.  S,  9. 

205a  Comj  are  in  general,  Hamburger,  lltai-Encyclfiir  Bibd  und  Talmud, 
Div.  ii.,  article  "  Xameu." 
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Greek  by  the  ma  i  of  I  be  \   oj  L     In 

fact,  it  must  be  assumed,  that  Lhe  lower  classes  in 
ed  either  no  knowledge,  or  only  an  insuffici 
G  When  t!  ble   Paul   wanted  to   speak   to  the 

people  in  Jernaalem,  be  made  ate  of  the  Eebrew  (Aram 
tongue   (Acts  xxi.   40,  xxii.    2).      Winn  Titus  daring   the 

alem    repeatedly   summoned   the    bo 
lurrender,  this  waa  alwayi  done  in  Aramaic,  whether  Titus 
commissioned  Joeephus  to  speak, ox  spoke-  in  hi-  nun  name  by 
the  help  of  an  interpreter.206     Thus  the  incidental   know) 
of  Greek  on  the  part  of  the  people  was  in  any  oase  by  no 
means  an  adequai  On  the  other  hand  it  is  probable, 

that  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Greek  was  pretty  widely 
'diffused,  and  that  the  more  educated  classes  used  it  without 
dillieulty.207  Hellenistic  districts  not  only  surrounded 
Palestine  on  almost  every  side,  but  also  pushed  far  into  the 
interior  (Samaria,  Scythopolis).  Constant  contact  with  them 
was  inevitable.  And  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  this  should 
continue  without  the  diffusion  of  a  certain  amount  of  1. 
ledge  of  the  Greek  language  in  Palestine  also.  To  this  must 
be  added,  that  the  country,  both  before  and  after  the 
Asmonean  period,  was  under  rulers,  whose  education  was  a 
Greek  one :   first  under  the   Ptolemies    and   Seleucidae,  then 


206  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  9.  2,  vi.  2.  1.  Interpreter,  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  6.  2. 
If  it  sometimes  appears  as  though  Titus  had  spoken  directly  to  the  people 
(/»//.  Jud.  v.  9.  2,  vi.  2.  4),  we  see  from  the  latter  passages  that  this  is 
only  in  appearance,  and  that  Josephus  had  to  interpret  his  speech  (Bill. 
Jud.  vi.  2.  5,  init.). 

207  The  question  respecting  the  diffusion  of  Greek  in  Palestine  haa  been 
much  discussed  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  copious  literature  is 
recorded  in  Hase,  Lchcn  Jisu,  §  29,  note  b.  Credner,  Einleitnnrj  in  da.*  Net 
Testament,  p.  183.      Volbeding,  Index  Dissertationum  quihns  sing/di  1 

N.  T.  etc.  loci  illustrantur  (Lips.  1849),  p.  18.  Danko,  Historia  Revelationis 
divinae  Nov.  Test.  (Vindob.  1867)  p.  216  sq.  Of  more  modern  times,  Hug, 
fife!,  in  die  Schriften  des  N.  T.  (4th  ed.  1847)  ii.  27-49.  Rettig, 
Ephemcrides  exegeiico-theologicae  fate.  iii.  (Gis«e  1824)  pp.  1-5.  Thiersch, 
Vcrsurh  zur  Hcrslcllung  des  histor.  Standpnncts  (1845),  p.  48  sqq.  Roberts, 
Discussion*  on  th-  Gospek,  Cambridge  and  London  1864.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
(571,  p.  8).     Delitzsch,  Saat  und  Hofi'nung,  1874,  p.  201  sqq. 
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under  the  Herodians  and  Romans ;  nay  some  even  of  the 
Asmoneans  promoted  Greek  civilisation.  The  foreign  rulers 
too  brought  with  them  Into  the  country  a  certain  amount  of 
elements  moulded  by  Greek  training.  We  know  of  li 
especially,  that  he  surrounded  himself  with  Greek  li' 
(see  §  15).  There  were  foreign  troops  in  the  land;  Herod 
had  even  Thracian,  German  and  Gallic  mercenaries.208  The 
games  given  by  Herod  at  Jerusalem  brought  not  only  foreign 
artists,  but  spectators  from  abroad  into  the  holy  city.209  But 
the  most  numerous  concourse  of  strangers  took  place  at  the 
great  annual  Jewish  festivals.  The  thousands  of  Jews,  who 
came  on  these  occasions  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  Jeru- 
salem, were  for  the  most  part  both  in  language  and  edu 
Hellenists.  And  not  only  Greek  Jews,  but  actual  Greeks,  i.e. 
proselytes,  came  at  the  Jewish  feasts  to  Jerusalem  to  sacrifice 
and  worship  in  the  temple  (comp.  John  xii.  20  sqq.).  We 
must  conceive  of  the  number  of  such  proselytes,  who  made 
annual  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  as  something  considerabla 
Again  many  Jews,  who  had  received  a  Greek  education 
abroad,  took  up  their  permanent  abode  at  Jerusalem,  and 
even  formed  there  a  synagogue  of  their  own.  Hence  we  find 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  a  synagogue  of  the 
Libertines,  Cyrenians,  Alexandrians,  Cilicians,  and  Asiatics 
(Acts  vi.  9  ;  comp.  ix.  20),  in  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  one 
congregation  or  five  are  spoken  of.209*  In  Galilee  the  larger 
towns  had  probably  a  fraction  of  Greek  inhabitants.  We  know 
this  for  certain  of  Tiberias,'-10  not  to  speak  of  the  mainly  non- 
Jewish  Caesarea  l'hilippi.  Together  with  this  strong  penetra- 
tion of  the  interior  of  Palestine  by  Greek  elements,  there 
must  have  been  not  infrequently  the  necessary  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  tongue.     And  single  traces  actually  point  to 

208  Antt.  xvii.  8.  3.  209  ,\ntL  xv  g  1 

Mtt  \  synagogue  0f  the  Alexandrians  at  Jerusalem  is  also  mentioned, 

Tostfta  Meg&a  iii.,  ed.  Zuckermandel,  pp.  394.  26  ;  Jtr.  Mtyilla  73d  (in 

Lightfoot,  Horae  on  Acts  vl  9). 
210  Joseph.   Pita,  12. 
D1V.  II.  VOL.  I.  r> 
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this.     For  nrbik  the  Aamoneani  had  their  <  I  with 

both     Clerk     ami     I  Iebn-w     in-ci  iptinns,    the     lhi<»diaii- 

Romans  coined  even  tin-  money  intended  for  the  Jewish  r< 
proper  with  merely  Gn  ami  it  u  kn 

.  that  the  (undoubtedly  Greek)  inscription 

upon  the  coii:  oould  ho  read  without  difficulty  at 

i  linn  (.Matt.  ,\x.  20  sq.  ;  Mark  xii.  1  •',  x.  24).,n 

The  ttatement  of  the  Mishna,  that  even  in  the  temple  <  • 
larked  with  Greek  letters,  is  certainly  sup] 
by  only  one  authority  (II.  Tomael),  while  aooordii 

the  prevailing   tradition   the   h-ttci  When 

further  it  is  determined  in  the  Mishna  tl.  writing  of 

divorcement  might  he  in  the  Greek  language  also,'-'13  and  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  might  he  used  in  the  Greek  translation,214 
both  these  permissions  may  refer  to  the  Jew 
beyond  Palestine.  The  notice  on  the  contrary,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  war  of  Titus  (or  more  correctly  Quietus;  it  was 
forbidden  to  any  one  to  have  his  son  instructed  in  (.reek,214 
presupposes,  that  hitherto  that  which  was  now  prohibited  bad 
taken  place  in  the  sphere  of  Rabbinic  Judaism.216*  Nor  can 
the  circumstance  be  otherwise  explained,  than  by  a  a 
familiarity  with  Greek,  that  in  the  Mishna  the  names  of  Greek 
letters  are  often  used  for  the  explanation  of  certain  figures, 
e.g.  ^  for  the  explananation  of  the  figure  X,  or  KB?  for  the 
explanation  of  the  figure  T.216 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  supremacy  the 
Latin  was  added  to  the  Greek  language  and  culture.  But 
Latin,  as  in  all  the  eastern  provinces,  so  also  in  Palestine, 
attained  no  wide  diffusion  till  the  later  imperial  period.  In 
the  first  centuries  the  Roman  officials  in  their  intercourse  with 

211  Comp.  the  representation  of  such  a  denarius  as  Jesus  probably  aad  in 
His  hand,  in  Madden's  History  of  Jewish  Coinage,  p.  2t7. 

-12  Shekalim  iii.  2.  213  Giltin  ix.  8. 

814  Megilla  i.  8.  »15  Sofa  ix.  14. 

215a  Comp.  on  the  general  position  of  Rabbinical  Judaism  to  Greek  edu- 
cation, HaniLurger,  llcal-Eucijcl.,  2nd  Div..  art.  "  Griechenthum." 

116  <3,  Menachoth  vi.  3  ;  Ktlimxx.  7.    NE3,  Middotk  iii.  1;  Kelim  xxviii. 7 
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provincials  exclusively  employed  the  Greek  language.     It  was 
only  in   official   documents,   inscriptions,   and   the    like,   that 
Latin  was,  from  the  time  of  Caesar,  also  adopted.      Thu 
Caesar  commanded   the  Sidonians  to  set  up  in  Sidon  upun  a 
brazen    tablet  his  decree   for   the  appointment  of  the  J< 
high  priest  Hyrcanni  II.  in  the  Greek  and  Bonian  lang 
(Antt.  xiv.  10.  2).      Another  official  decree  of  the  same  period 
was  in  like  manner  to  be  set  up  in  t!  u    and   G 

tongues  in  the  temples  of  .Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Ascalon  (Antt. 
xiv.  10.  3).  Mark  Antony  commanded  the  Tyrians  to  set 
up  in  a  public  place  a  decree  issued  by  him  in  CI  reek  and 
Latin  {Antt.  xiv.  12.  5).      In   the   temple  at  Jerusalem    there 

placed  at  intervals  on  the  eooloanie  (Spvcfxucro*;),  l>< 
which  a  nearer  approach   to  the   sanctuary  was   forbidden  to 
Gentiles,  tablets  {arrfKai)  with  inscriptions,  which  annoc 
this  prohibition  partly  in  the   Greek   and   partly  in  the  1 
language   (Bell.  Jttd.  v.  5.  2,  vi.  2.  4).      The  superscription  also 
over  the   CT08S  of  Christ  was  written   in    Hebrew,  Creek,  and 
Latin  (John  xix.  20).      Beyond  such  official  use  latin  had  not 
advanced    in    Palestine,   in    the    early    times    of    the    BontB 
supremacy. 

3.   Position  of  Judaism  u-ith  respect  to  Heathenism, 

The  more  vigorously  and  perseverin-ly  heathenism  con- 
tinued to  penetrate  into  Palestine,  the  more  energetically  did 
legal  Judaism  feel  called  upon  to  oppose  it  On  the  whole 
indeed  the  advance  of  heathen  culture  could  not,  as  has  been 
shown,  be  prevented.  But  for  that  very  reason  the  lines  of 
defence  against  all  illegality  were  only  the  more  strictly  and 
carefully  drawn  by  the  vigilance  of  the  scribes.  Extreme 
vigilance  in  this  direction  was  indeed  a  vital  question  for 
Judaism.  For,  if  it  was  not  to  succumb  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  in  which  it  was  engaged,  it  must  defend  itself  with 
the  utmost  energy  against  its  adversary.  But  the  anxiety 
with   which   the    struggle   was   carried  on  infinitely  increased 
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the  danger  which  vas  to  be  guard  h  wai 

in  fact  Tictorii  ountered.     Fort!  ihtilty 

with  which  ca  mined  the  oases,  which  were  to  be 

direct  ox  indirect  pollution  through  heathen 
customs,  the  more  frequent  was  the  i  ng  it. 

Eence  the  course  of  erenti  placed  the  pious  [sraelite  in  an 
nil  but  unendurable  position,     Ele  was  in  almost  dail 
with  heathenism,  whether  with  pi  r  with  goods  and 

matten  which   Sought   and   found   entrance   into  .'•   in 

the  way  of  Made  and  commerce.      And  the  seal  <>i'  the  a 
was  continually  i:  \  the  number  of  l>y  which 

an  I  rai  Lite  who  was  a  strict  adherent  to  the  law  might  incur 
uncleanness  through  heathen  practices. 

Two  points  especially  were  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  guard- 
ing against  heathen  practices  —  (1)  heathen  idolatry  and 
(2)  heal  lien   non-0  of  the   Levitical  law  of  unclean- 

ness.     With  respect  to  both   the  igm  of  the  scribes 

proceeded  with  extreme  minuteness.  (1)  For  the  sake  of 
avoiding  even  an  only  apparent  approximation  to  idolatry,  the 
Mosaic  prohibition  of  images  (Ex.  xx.  4  sq. ;  Deut.  iv.  16  sq., 
xxvii.  15)  was  npplied  with  the  most  relentless  consistency.217 
To  suffer  anything  rather  than  the  setting  up  of  the  statue  of 
Caligula  in  the  temple  was  indeed  quite  right.218  But  pictorial 
representations  in  general,  such  as  the  trophies  in  the  theatre 
in  the  time  of  Herod,219  or  the  eagle  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,2J 
were  also  repudiated.  When  Pilate  marched  his  troops  into 
Jerusalem  with  the  eagles  of  the  legions,  a  regular  tumult 
took  place.221  Vitellius  took  his  troops  by  an  indirect  course 
from  Antioch  to  Petra  for  the  sole  reason  of  not  polluting 
the  sacred  soil  of  Judah  by  the  Roman  eagles.222  And  at 
the    outbreak    of   the  war,    the    first  thing    to    be    done    in 

S17  Comp.  Winer,  RWB.,  art.  "  Bildnerei."  Riietschi,  art.  "  Bilder,"  in 
Herzog's  Iieal-EncycL,  2nd  ed.  ii.  460  sqq.  Wieseler,  Beitrdge  zur  richtigen 
Wiirdignng  der  Evv.  p.  84  sqq. 

218  Antt.  xviii.  8 ;  BtU.  Jud.  ii.  10.  "9  Antt.  xv.  8.  1,  2. 

220  Antt.  xvii.  6.  2 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  33.  2. 

» -1  Antt.  xviii.  3.  1 ;  BeU.  Jud.  it  9.  2,  3.  222  Antt.  xviii  5.  3. 
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Tiberias  was  to  destroy  the  palace  of  Antipas,  because 
it  was  adorned  with  images  of  animals.*1  It  seems  indeed, 
that  coins  with  the  image  of  the  emperor  were  circulated  in 
Judaea  (Matt.  xxii.  20,  and  parallel  passages);  but  the  coins 
issued  there  were  not,  from  considerate  forbearance,  so 
stamped.224  When  the  famous  scribe  Gamaliel  II.  justified  his 
visit  to  the  baths  of  Aphrodite  at  Akko  (Ptolemais)  by  saying, 
that  the  image  of  Aphrodite  was  ti.  of  the   1 

and  not  the   baths  of  the   image  of   Aphrodite,225  this 

was  a  kind  of  consideration  by  no  means  generally  recognised 
as  valid  in  the  sphere  of  legalistic  Judaism.  To  obviate  the 
danger  of  a  direct  or  indi.  tit  of  idolatry,  or 

any  kind  of  contact  therewith,  an  Israelite  was  forbidden  to 
transact  business  with  Gentiles,  to  lend  to,  or  borrow  anything 
from  them,  to  make  them  payments,  or  receive  payments 
from  them  during  the  three  daj  ling,  and,  accord i: 

EL  Isniacl,  also  the  three  days  following  any  heathen  festi\ 
while  on  the  festival  itself  an  Israelite  was  to  hold  no  kind  of 
intercourse  in  the  town.227    All   objects,  which   might  even 
possibly  be  connected  with  idolatrous  worship,  were  forbidden. 
Thus  heathen  wine  must  not  only  I  ase  of,  because 

it  might  possibly  have  been  offered  as  a  libation,  but  it  was 
also  forbidden  to  derive  any  profit  from  it.'~~  If  wood  had 
been  taken  from  an  idol  grove  all  use  of  it  was  prohibited. 
If  the  stove  had  been  heated  by  it,  the  stove  must  be  broken 
to  pieces,  if  it  were  still  new  ;  but  if  it  were  old,  it  must  be  let 
to  cool.  If  bread  had  been  baked  with  it,  not  only  the  eating, 
but  every  use  of  it  was  forbidden.  If  such  bread  were  mixed 
with  other  bread,  no  use  of  it  was  allowed.     If  a  weaver's 

888  Vita,  12. 

-->  Kwald,  Ge$ck  des  Vctku  Israil,  v.  82  sq.  Madden,  History  of  Jewish 
Coinage,  pp.  L'U-153.  De  Saulcy,  Num  smatique  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  p. 
69  sqq.,  pi.  iii.  and  iv. 

[boda  sara  iii  4.  m  Ahoda  sara  i.  1,  2.  Iboda  sara  i.  4. 

228  Ahoda  sara  ii.  3  ;  cump.  also  the  Geniara  {Ahoda  Sara,  or  the  wor- 
ship of  idols,  a  tract  from  the  Talmud,  translated  by  Ferd.  Christian  Ewald, 
2nd  ed  1868,  p.  213  sqq.,  especially  221  sqq.). 
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shuttle  were  made  ol  inch  wood,  il 

garment  had  been  made  of  the  itnff  woreo  therewith,  .-ill  see 
of  the  garment  was  forbidden.     If  thil  garmenl   had 
miked  among  other*,  and  I  ate  among  othera,  tli 

of  all  was  forbidden,'11 

[f  all   this   sudi'  icntly   provided    for   tl  ration   ol 

Judaism  from    heathenism,   it  was   still  fiirtli'-r   inculcate. 1    bj 

the  notion,  that  a  Gentile — aa  a  non-oboenrer  of  the  lai 

purification — was  unclean,  ami  that  oonaeqnently  all  i 

course   with    him   was   defiling;    that    further,    lor    the 
reason,    even    the    houses    of    the    heathen,    nay    all    objeote 
touched  hy  them, — so  far  as  these  were  receptive  of    i 
uncleanness, — were  to  be  regarded  as  unclean.230     When  it  is 
said  (Acts  x.  28),  that  a  Jew  might  have  no  inl  with 

a  heathen  (aOtfinov  €<ttiv  uvhpl  'lot/oWro  Ko\\a<r6ai  ^ 
•jrpoaipXeaOai  a\\o(pv\(p),  this  must  not  indeed  be  misunder- 
stood to  the  extent  of  supposing  that  there  was  an  absolute 
prohibition  of  all  intercourse,  yet  it  does  mean  that  ceremonial 
urn  leanness  was  incurred  by  such  intercourse.  All  Gentile 
houses  were  as  such  unclean."1  Merely  to  enter  them 
was  to  become  unclean  (John  xviii.  28).  All  articles 
belonging  to  Gentiles  and  of  a  kind  susceptible  of  Lev 
uncleanness,  were  unclean,  and  needed  before  using  some 
kind  of  purification.  "  If  any  one  buys  kitchen  utensils  of 
a  Gentile,  he  must  dip  what  is  to  be  purified  by  dipping ; 
boil  what  is  to  be  boiled  and  heat  in  the  fire  what  is  to  be 
heated;  spits  and  gridirons  are  to  be  made  red-hot;  knives  need 
only  be  sharpened  and  they  are  clean." 232     Apart  from  this 

**•  Aboda  sara  Hi.  9. 

230  Comp.  also  on  what  follows,  Weber,  System  der  altsynagogalen  palci- 
stinischen  Theologic  (1880),  p.  68  sqq. 

231  Ohnloth  xviii.  7.  Comp.  Kirchner,  Die  judische  Pasmhfeier  mad 
letztcs  Mahl  (Progr.  of  the  Duisburg  Gymnasium,  1870),  pp.  34—41. 
Dolitzsch,  Talmudische  Studicn,  xiv.  The  uncleanness  of  Gentile  houses 
according  to  Jewish  notions  is  testified  to  in  the  N.  T.  (Zeit.-rhr.  fiir  btth. 
Tkeol.  1874,  pp.  1-4).  Schiirer  on  (fxyiVj  to  viax*,  John  xviii.  28, 
akadcmisclic  Festschrift  (1883),  p.  23  sq. 

2R2  Aboda  sara  v.  12. 
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ftncleanness,  which  so  many  object!  might  contract  by  vse  on 
the  part  of  Gentiles,  there  were  lastly  many  heathen  products, 
which  could  not  Le  used  by  Jews,  because  in  their  production 
the  Jewish  laws,  especially  those  relating  to  the  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean,  had  not  been  observed.  Partly 
for  the  former,  partly  for  the  latter  the  most  ordinary 

provisions,  if  coming  from  the  heathen,  were  not  to  be  eaten 
by  Jews,  who  were  only  allowed  to  086  them  by  buying  and 
selling.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  milk  milked  by  a 
heathen  without  an  Israelite  seeing  it,  also  with  the  bread 
and  oil  of  the  heathen.-33  Neither  could  a  strictly 
Israelite  at  any  time  sit  at  meat  at  a  Gentile  table  (Acts 
xi.   3;    Gal.  ii.    12).      Hence  Isra-  veiling  in  foi 

countries  were  in  very  evil  case,  ami,  if  they  wanted  to  be 
exact  in  their  observance  of  the  law,  had  to  i 
to  vegetable   raw  materials,  as  e.g.   certain 
Josephus,  who  having    been    brought  ;. 
lived  there  upon  nuts  and  figi 

To  all  the    reasons   here   stated,    which    made    in: 
with  the   heathen  and  their  abode  in  ti  Lend  a  heavy 

burden  to  an  Israelite,  who  was  faithful  to  the  law,  \. 
an  entirely  opposite  and   doctrinal  view,    which    caused   the 
rule  of  strangers   in  the  land  of    I-rael  to   befell  taring 

contrast  between  the  ideal  and  reality.  For  the  land  was  the 
property  of  the  chosen  people.     None  but  I  could  be 

landowners  therein.  Even  the  letting  of  houses  and  fields  to 
the  heathen  was,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  scribes,  for- 
bidden.235    And  what  with  such  views  must  have  been  their 


238  Aboda  sara  ii.  fi,     AVith  raped  to  oil,  i.  Antt.  xii.  ;!.  1  ; 

Jkil.  Jud.  ii.  21.  2  ;    Vita,  13.     On   the  B  I  the  Gemara  (Abodt 

tara,  translated  by  Ewald,  p.  247  s<i<p).  Milk  e.g.  was  forbidden,  because 
there  might  pooiblj  be  mixed  with  it  milk  from  unclean  animals;  oil, 
because  it  might  (at  least  according  to  one  authority)  have  contracted  un- 
cleanness  from  unclean  vessels.  Tahnudic  authorities  are  not  always  clear 
even  concerning  the  motives.     See  the  discussions  in  the  Gemara  as  above. 

234  Joseph.  Vita,  3. 

235  Aboda  sara  i.  8.     The  letting  of  field*  was  still  more  strictly  forbidden 
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feelingi  it  finding  the  heathen  really  in  |  a— if  not 

privately  yet  politically — of  the  whole  land  I     Under 

circumstances  we  can  understand,  that  the  <iu>  bethel 

it  were  lawful  for  u  fait  hi  ul  [fraelite  to  pay  tri  aesar 

at  all,   would    be   one   Of    eerioua  ition     Matt    xxii. 

15-22;  Mark  xii.  13-17  ;  Luke  xx.  20-2G;. 

Thus   circumstances    present    us    with   a    peculiar    double 
picture:    a   yielding    to    the    influence    of  heathen    cu 
together  with   the  erection  of  the  strou  1  of  partition 

against  them.      So  far  as  the  actual   purpoee  of  the   latter 
was  a  defence    against    heatbeniem    in   its  rrii<ji<ius  a 
its  aim  was  certainly  attained.      In   other   I  however, 

heathen    culture    was  not   restrained    by  it,  but  only  made  a 
burdensome  oppression  t<>  [sraelit 

tli:m  that,  of  lioufit'H,  pjnrc  in  the  foRfl  '  OBlj  WM  Um  possession  of 

the  soil  delivered  uj>  to  Geutilen,  but  tithe  wai  uot  said  on  iLc  produoe. 
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JUlli  s/,,ilns,  ancient  .-cries,  vols.  xxvi.  xxviii.  xxx.  xxxii.  xxxr.     Paris 

1769-1770. 
Kikhd,  Doctrina  numorun  veterwm,    V6L  iii.    Vlndob,  1794. 
Mionnct,  Description  </<   meaaiUe*  antique*.     Vol.  v.     Paris  1811.    Supple- 
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Droyten,  Geeehichte  <l>s  HeUeninmte,    2ml  ad.    ;>  [arts  in  G  half  vols. 

Goth*  1877-1  v 
Stark,  Qata  mid  d'c  pkiUttSitcne  KBete.    Jena  I 
Kuhn,  Die  stddtisclte  mid  burgerlicht    Verfassung  !ten  Reich*  bisau/ 

die  Zeiten  Jutttniant.    Sparta.     Laipi 
Kuhn,  Veber  die  Bntste&uag  der  Stddtt  (/</•  AJten.     Knuimrfossung  und 

Synoikimiios.     Leipzig  1878  (especially  pp.  422-4 

Marquanlt,  Rdmieeke  Stoatsvericaltung.    Vol.  i.  (alao  under  the  title  of 
Handb.  (/</•  rdm.  Alttrtltiiiiur  tun    Manpmrdt  it.   Mommsen,  ToL  iv.). 

•_'nd  ed.    Leipzig  L881, 

Paulv's  Ju'iir'nci/clojidilie  ihr  dtUtuehen  AUtfthummmtMUtfUttft,  tutttr  din 

bttr.  Artikiln. 
Winer's  an.  1  Schenkel's  Biblische  I'ealwortcrbitchtr.  aster  den  Vetr.  Artttetm, 

The  geographical  works  of  Keland,  Kaumer,  Kobiusuu,  Bitter,  Guerin,  and 

others  (for  the  titles  see  above,  §  2). 
Menkes  Jlibdatlas,  maps  iv.  and  v. 

Of  fundamental  importance  in  the  political  life  of  Palestine 
during  the  Hellenic  era  was  the  independent  organization  of 
large  municipal  communities.  This  was  indeed  no  novelty  in 
Palestine,  where  from  of  old  the  large  towns  of  the  Philistine 
and  Phoenician  coasts  had  formed  centres  of  political  life. 
The    entrance    of     Hellenism     marks     however     a     turning- 

67 
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point     in     Ihis     i  For,     on     tin:     one     hand      it 

timed  the  exi  ommunities,  vrbfli 

tin-  other   it  founded    numerous   new  ones   end    made   the 
ii 1 11 1 1 i <- i ] >: 1 1  communities   in  general  the  basis   of  tlu 
organtxation  of  the  oowtiry  in  •  I  thorough  manner 

than  before.     Wherever  1  ii •iieiiism  penetrated — especiall j  oa 
tlie  Philistine  coasts  and  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Pali 
beyond   the   Jordan  —  the   country  districts   •  raped 

around  single  large  towns  as  their  political  centres. 
such  communities  formed  a  comparatively  independent  whole 

ma"Pgfag   its  own    internal    affairs,  and    its   dep  upon 

the  rulers  of  Syria  consisted   only  in  ti  a  of  their 

military  supremacy,  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  certain  other 
performances.    At  the  head  of  such  a  HellenistacaHy  organised 

community  was  a  democratic  senate  of  several  hundred 
members,  which  we  may  probably  conceive  of  as  resembling; 

the  Athenian  /3ov\ij,  i.e.  as  one  changed  annually,  chosen  from 
the  Phylae,  or  as  a  committee  chosen  by  lot  from  the  people 
(Marquardt).1     It  formed  the  rulin  r,  not  for  the  town 

only,  hut  also  for  all  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  which 
belonged  to  the  often  extensive  district  of  the  town.2  The 
entire  Philistinian  and  Phoenician  coast  was  in  this  way 
divided  into  a  number  of  municipal  communities,  some:  of 
which  were  of  considerable  importance.  We  have  then 
briefly  to  consider  as  such  the  Hellenistic  towns  in  the  east 
and  north-east  of  Palestine,  the  Hellenized  towns  in  the 
interior  of  Palestine,  such  as  Samaria  and  Scythopolis,  and  the 
towns  founded  by  Herod  and  his  sons,  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  was  non-Jewish. 

1  The  Senate  of  Gaza,  e.g.  consisted  of  500  members  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii. 
13.  3),  that  of  Tiberias  of  600  (BdL  Jim.  ii.  21.  9).  Comp.  Kuhn,  Die 
stiidtische  unci  biirgcrliche  Ycrfassung,  ii.  354. 

2  The  furnishing  of  these  towns  with  a  district  of  greater  or  less  extent 
will  be  shown  in  many  cases  in  what  follows.     Compare  on  the  Hellenistic 
town-constitution,  F.  W.  Tittmann,  Darstcilung  dtr  griechischen  Stat 
fasstatg,  Leipzig  1822.     Marquardt,  Rdmische  Staatsueriraltung,  i.  208-216 
(1881).     Also  much  matter  in  the  Corp.  Inscr.  Grate,  p.  32  sqq. 
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With  all  their  independence  these  towns  of  course  par- 
ticipated on  the  whole  in  the  political  fate  of  the  rest  of 
Palestine.  In  the  time  of  the  Diadochoi  the  government 
changed  very  frequently.  Ptolemy  I.  three  times  took  pos- 
session of  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  and  three  times  had  to 
surrender  them.  It  was  not  till  about  280  B.C.  that  Ptolemy 
(II.)  Philadelphia  succeeded  in  establishing  the  rule  of  the 
Ptolemies  over  these  countries  for  a  lengthened  period. 
After  that  date  not  only  Palestine  proper,  but  also  the  whole 
of  Phoenicia,  us  far  as  Eleutherus,  south  of  Aradus,  was  under 
their  dominion.4  Their  power,  however,  did  not  extend  beyond 
Lebanon.  Damascus  already  belonged  to  the  Seleucidae.* 
In  the  years  219-217  B.C.  Autiochus  assumed  a  transitory 
possession   of  Palestine,  but  was   obliged    I  it   up   in 

consequence  of  the  unsuccessful   battle  at  Paphia.      After  the 
death   of    Ptolemy   (IV.)   Philopetor,   he   however   iir. 
Palestine  a  second  time,  and  his  victory  at   Panias  (198  B.C.) 
was   decisive   in   favour  of   the   Seleucidae.      From    this   time 
onward  Palestine  and   the  whole  Philistinian-Plnn-nician 
belonged    to    the    Syrian    kingdom.6      The    supremacy  of   the 
Ptolemies,  like   that  of  the   Seleucidae,  found   its  ezpn 
chiefly    in    two    points  :     in     the    appointment    of     military 
governors   (arpanqyoi)  in  the   regions   subject  to  their  sway, 
ami    in    the   imposition    of  regular   taxes.      Josephus   in    his 
account  of  Josephus,  the  farmer  of  taxes,  and  his  son  Hyrcanus 
{Antt.  xii.  4),  gives  us  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  manner  in 
which  the   system    of   taxation  was  organized   in    the   later 
I    of    their  rule,  a   picture    which,    notwithstanding   its 

8  For  particulars,  see  Stark,  Gaza  und  die  philixtaische  K)M  .  pp.  9  I 
i.  us  probable,  from  au  inscription  of  Oum  el-Awamid,  publisl 
Kenan  (Ifimo*  <!>  I'lc'nic', .  pp.  711-725),  that  Tyre  bad  an  era  which  I 

thirty-seven  years  later  than  that  of  the  Seleucidae,  LA  876  BtC  (see  Kenan 
as  above,  pp.  719-7  2o).  Its  cause  MOM  to  have  been  the  definite  seizure 
of  Phoenicia  by  Ptolemy  II.,  who  showed  himself  on  that  occasion  the 
benefactor  of  the  town.     Comp,  Six,  Numitmatie  Ckrmkh,  1877,  p.  192. 

<  See  Stark,  pp.  ;5b\s,  171.     Kuhn,  ii.  128  eq. 

*  See  below,  on  Damascus. 

c   Farther  particulars  in  Stark,  pp.  ;575-406,  425  sqq. 
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fictitious  colouring,  oerteinljr  ghrea  a  faithful  reflection  of  the 
Institutions.     It  shows  that  the  fan]  fleeted  by 

the  authoril  lee,  bul  boa  their 

collection  in  the  BOVOZt]  towns  WIS  ghnSO  u]>.7 

Towards  the  end   of   the   second   century  I  "-lure  Chris- 
kingdom  of  the   Selencidae    increasinglj  ezbibita  an  . 

of  dissolution.      The    central    authority   WSJ   so  d    l»y 

oontinnaJ  revolutions,  that  a  multitude  <>f  independent  com- 
munities wen  founded  in  the  border  lands  of  the  empire. 
Doling    ti  DOt    only  did    the    •!•  obtain 

and  maintain  1 1 1<  ii  full  freedom,  but  a  number  also  of  the 
larger  town*,  which  had  alreadj  in  Um  Syria 

and  Egypt  often  played  a  pact  of  their  own,  declared  them- 
selves independent,  and  as  a  sign  of  their  independence  I 
a  new  computation  of  time.  Thus  Tyre  had  an  era  dating 
from  the  year  12G  i:.<".  ;  Sidou  a  similar  one  from  the 
111;  Ascalon  from  104.  In  other  towns  individual 
"Tyrants"'  would  seize  upon  the  sovereignty.  Thus  ire  find 
towards  the  end  of  the  second,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
first  century  before  Christ,  a  tyrant,  Zeno  Kotylas  in  Phila- 
delphia, his  son  Theodoras  in  Amathus  on  the  Jordan,  Zoilus 
in  Straton's  Tower  and  Dora,  Demetrius  in  Gsmala.1    And  there 

7  In  illustration  of  Joseph.  AntL  xiu  4,  compare  especially  Stark,  pp.  412- 
4_:>.  and  Nassbsom,  Obwvatiomet  in  Flavii  Joaepki  Antujuitates  c 

ger  Dismrtat,  1875),  pp.  15-17.  There  is  an  internal  contradiction  in  the 
narrative  of  Josephus.  lie  transposes  the  beginning  of  the  renting  of  the 
taxes  by  Josephus,  which  lasted  twenty-two  years  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  who  died  221  B.C.  (And.  xii.  4.  1 ;  comp.  4.  6)  ;  the  entire 
account  also  assumes,  that  Palestine  was  then  still  under  the  rule  of  the 
Ptolemies.  This  would,  as  Stark  states,  p.  416,  bring  it  to  about  the  years 
229-207  B.C.  On  the  other  hand  however  Josephus  always  calls  the  wife 
of  the  Egyptian  king,  Cleopatra,  while  this  name  was  first  naturalized  in 
the  family  of  the  Ptolemies  by  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  V.  Stark  rightly  finds  the  error  to  consist  in 
the  mistake  as  to  the  queen's  name,  and  accepts  the  results  which  follow 
from  the  other  dates.  The  view  of  Nussbaum  is  more  artificial.  It  is 
based  moreover  upon  the  improbable  assumption,  that  Palestine  had  shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Eaphia  already  come  again  into  the  possession  of 
Antiochus. 

8  Stark,  p.  478  sq.     Kuhn,  ii.  162. 
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is  no  lack  of  evidence  that  the  Romans  at  their  entry  into 
Syria  found  there  a  number  of  independent  petty  princes.1 

The  strengthening  of  the  Jewish  power  was  in  those  times 
fatal  for  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palestine. 

the  earlier  Maccabees,  and  subsequently  John  Hyreanus,  sub- 
jected several  towns.  But  it  was  especially  Alexander 
Jannaeus  who  made  conquests  on  a  large  scale.      At   th-  I 

of  his  rule  all  the  coast  towns  from  Itaphia  to  Carmel,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Ascalon,  almost  all  the  towns  of  the 
country  east  of  Jordan,  and  of  coi;  rhino  were 

situated  in  the  interior,  such  as  Samaria  and  S  lis,  as 

far  north  as  the  Lake  of  Mer<>in,10  were  subject  to  tl 

The  conquest  of  Syria  by  Pompsy  put  an  end  again  at  a 
stroke  to  the  independence  Of  all  the  small  towns,  which  had 
separated  themselves  from  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidae.  The 
only  consequence  to  the  autonomic  Um  'bat  they  now 

entered    into    the    same    relations    of    voluntary    dtpei. 
towards  the  Romans,  in  which  they  had  hitherto  stood  towards 
the    Seleucidae.     To  those   towns  however,   which   had 
subjected   by   the   Jews,   the    Roman   invasion   had   even   the 
character  of  a  deliveram  e    from  a   hated  rule.      For  Pbl 
again  separated  from  the  Jewish  region  all  thou  which 

had  been  subjected  to  the  Jews  since  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  and  restored  to  them  their  freedom.11  Josephus 
enumerates  as  such  "  liberated  "  towns,  which  had  of  course 
to  acknowledge  the  Roman  supremacy,  the  following  :  I 
Azotus,  Jamnia,  Joppa,  Straton's  Tower,  Dora,  Samaria, 
Scythopolis,  Hippus,  Gadara,  Telia,  Dium.12  The  list  is, 
however,  incomplete.    For  besides  the  above-named,  others  also 

9  Josephus  spe;d<s  quite  generally  of  f*6>xsxoi  (Aiitt.  xiii.  16.  5).  Ap;  ian. 
Syr.  '>(K  testifies  that  PoOip«y  t«  vvo  roi;  ^.i>.:vy.tl*t;  yiyopfyu*  i9>Z»  to7j 
(*i»  'nriaryot*  oUn'ovg  fittaChia.;  ij  Zvvotorx;,  whom  however  Pompey  certainly 
was  not  the  first  to  mate.  Plinius,  BUt.  Xat.  v.  28.  83,  still  knows  in 
Syria  of  seventeen  tetrarehias  in  regna  descriptas  barbaria  vominibiva. 

10  Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4.     See  above,  §  10. 

11  Compare  on  the  Roman  custom  of  giving  their  freedom  to  the  towns 
of  conquered  regions,  Knhn.  ii.  15-19. 

12  Antt.  xiv.  -1.   t  ;    Ilill.Jud.  i.  7.  : 
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used  tin;  Pompeiao  cm,  i.e.  the  computation  sine-  the  libera- 
tion by  Pompey,  end  many  ofti  ll  till  fiv 
into  tin;  imperial  period.  Those  tying  in  I 
thr  Jordan,  together  with  Seythopolia,  then  onited  with  each 
other  in  the  '  the  ao-cali  polia. 
Tim  prooonan]  Gabinina  was  another  benefactor  to  mat 

towns.     In  the  yean  57-55  b.ol  be  rebuilt  the  towns 
of  Etaphia,  Gaza,  Anthedon,  Azotus,  Jamnia,  Apollonia,  I 
Samaria  and  Seythopolia,  some  of  which  had  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  ti.  Roman  civil  wurs  however,  witli 

their  exhaustion  oJ  the  provinces  and  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
Antony  in  the  East,  brought  bad  times  to  these  town  .  lb- 
bestowed  upon  Cleopatra  the  entire  Philiatinian  and  Phoenician 

from  tl.  •utherus,  with  the 

exec]  a  ion  of  Tyre  end   Sidon.M      Even  when,  after  the   hill  of 
Antony  ami  Cleopatra,  whose  authority  had  ceased  of  itself,  a 
more  quiet  era  had  been  established   by  Augustus,  many  of 
these    towns  again   changed    masters.15     Augustus    best 
upon  Herod  all  the  coast  towns  from  Gaza  to  Straton's  'J 
with  the  exception  of  Ascalon,  together  with  the  towns  of 
Samaria,   Hippus   and   Gadara   in   the   interior.16     After   the 
death  of  Herod  these  towns  again  experienced  different 
Gaza,  Hippus  and  Gadara  were  placed  under  the  immediate 
government  of  the  Roman  legate  of  Syria  (on  Anthedon,  see 
below  the  section  respecting  it) ;    Azotus   and   Jamnia  with 
Phasaelis,  which  was  built  by  Herod,  were  given  to  his  sister 
Salome,  while  Joppa,  Straton's  Tower  and  Samaria  fell  with 
the  rest  of  Judaea  to  Archelaus.17     The  towns  belonging  to 

13  Antt.  xiv.  5.  3  ;  BeU.  Jud.  i.  8.  4. 

M  Antt  xv.  4.  1,/h.  ;  Bill.  Jud.  i.  18.  5. 

15  The  different  changes  of  possessors  subsequently  to  Alexander  Jannaeus 
are  visibly  represented  by  the  numerous  special  maps  in  Menke'a  Bibtlatlas, 
plates  iv.  and  v. 

16  Antt.  xv.  7.  3  ;  BeU.  Jud.  i.  20.  3.  Of  the  coast  towns  Josephus  names 
only  Gaza,  Anthedon,  Joppa,  and  Straton's  Tower.  But  Azotus  and  Jamnia, 
which  after  the  death  of  Herod  fell  to  his  sister  Salome,  must  then  hava 
come  into  Herod's  possession. 

17  Antt.  xvii.  11.  4,  5;  Bill.  Jud.  ii.  6.  4. 
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Salome  came  after  her  death  to  the   Empress   Livia.18     After 
the  death  of  Livia,  they  seem  to  have  been  transferred  to  the 
private  possession  of  her  son  Tiberius,  on  which  account  we 
find  an  imperial  eViVpoTro?   in  his   time   in   Jainuia.19     The 
towns  bestowed  upon  Archelaus,  together  with  the  rust  of  his 
district,  came  after  his  deposition   under  the   oversight  of  a 
Roman    procurator,  then   in   the  years   41-44  A.D.  to   King 
Agrippa    L,  and   were   again    after   his   death   under   Soman 
procurators.      This  frequent  change  of 
of  little  more  consequence  to  these  towns,  than  that  the  I 
had  to  be  paid  now  to  one  now  to  another  governor.     For 
they  had,  on  the  whole,  the  independent  management  of  their 
own    affairs,    even    though   the    supremacy    of   their   dit: 
masters    made    itself    sometimes    more    and    sometime- 
noticed.      Finally,  it  was  of  importance  to  the  development 
of  their  communal  life  that  Herod  and  his  sons  refounded  a 
great   number  of  towns,   | 

Tower),  Sebaete  ("Samaria),  Antipatris,  Phai  sarea 

Philippi,  Julias,  Sepphoris,  Livias,  i 

The  kind  of  d,jh  itdence  of  these  towns  upon  the  Roman 
power  both  in  name  and  in  fact  differed  considerably rv  There 
were  in  the  Roman  Empire  both  free  and  subjeet  communities. 
The   former  (ewitaiet  t'Xeu&pot)    had   not   only  their 

own  judicature  and  administration  of  finance,  but  were  also 
free  from  taxation  proper  and  only  bound  to  certain  definitely 
appointed  contributions  ;  they  wen  avropofioi  icai  <t>6pc*v 
uTeXels   (Appian.    Cir.    i.    102).21      Again    there    was    among 

a  privileged  class,  the  cicitates  foederatae  or  such  | 
their  freedom  guaranteed  by  a  foedus.      All  these  free  cities 

indeed  dependent  upon  Rome,  Dut  wero  llot  regarded  as 

18  Antt.  xviii.  2.  2;  Inll.  Jiul.  ii.  9.  1.  Azotus  is  not  expressly  named 
but  is  certainly  intended 

n  Antt.  xviii.  6.  ii.  Conip.  Marquardt,  RBmuckt  Staatsverwa)tung,  ii. 
248  aq. 

-mp.  on  what  follows.  Kulin,  ii.  1-4-41.     Marquardt,  L  71-86,  396, 
Also  Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  682 

'"'1  See  especially  Marquardt,  i  1  s^. 
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belonging  in  tin-  strid  to  the  ptorinoe.     from  th<m 

most    then    be   distinguished    the  i]<ooi) 

properly  belonging  to  the  province,  the  specific  dil  I 

which  from  the  former  consisted  in  their  Liability  to 
For  avrovofiia,  or  the  privilege  mm  Uffibus  > 
zonceded  to  them,  though  ander  tlie  control  of  ti. 
proconsul.11     All  the  varieties  of  civic  position  here  alluded 
to  were  n  l  among  the  Syrian  towns.     Tjn  t$.  was 

one  of  the   privileged  civitates  foederatae.*3     Ascalon  was  an 
oppidiim    librrum.      But    just    because    this   is    mentJOtt 
Ascalon  as  something  special,  the  grtattt  nnmbei  to  he 

regarded   as  free  communities    in   the  tech:  . -e  of  the 

word.  Nor  is  it,  according  to  what  has  just  been  said, 
opposed  to  this  that  many  of  them  are  designated  as  avrovofiot. 
And  still  less  does  it  signify,  when  Josephus  says  that 
Pompey  made  these  towns  free  (ikevdepas).  For  this  means 
only  their  liberation  from  Jewish  sway.  Their  political  con- 
dition is  correctly  pointed  out  by  Josephus  by  the  expre 
Trpoaivecfie  rfj  eirap^ia  and  Karera^eu  et?  ttjv  Svpiaidjv 
e7rapxtav.2i  These  slight  political  distinctions  were  not 
indeed  of  much  practical  importance.  For  the  most  privi- 
leged towns  were  taxed  for  certain  requirements,  and  on  the 
other  hand  many  of  the  subject  towns,  at  least  in  Syria,  had 
a  jurisdiction  and  administration  of  their  own.  Least  of  all 
were  these  distinctions  paid  respect  to  with  regard  to  military 
affairs.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  in  war 
all  or  most  of  these  towns  were  released  from  the  obligation 
of  furnishing  auxiliaries.  At  least  Josephus  speaks  quite 
generally  of  the  auxiliaries,  which  had  been  furnished  by  "  the 
towns  "  at  the  campaign  of  Cestius  Gallus  against  Jerusalem,24 
when  in  the  year  4  B.C.  Berytus  with  its  district  furnished 


22  See  especially  Kuhn,  ii.  34  sqq.  M  Marquardt,  i.  75. 

2*  Antt.  xiv.  4.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7. 

25  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18. 19:  TL'XsIotoi  oe  xxi  ix.  tuv  wiKun  £tt/xc.v:o.'  r*M>£y9M*fa 
iffxrupia  /ai'j  qrTMftsvot  -rav  crpxrturZv,  txI;  o£  WftS»/t(mig  xai  ru  kxtoi 
'  \ovhctiiuv  kuiati  to  "Kutzou  vj  rxi;  iTriar'/iftxii  irurX'tft^mg, 
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1500  auxiliaries  to  the  army  of  Varus,*5  this  certainly  is  not 
a  case  in  point,  inasmuch  as  Berytus  was  then  already  a 
Roman  colony  and  was  therefore  under  different  legal  regula- 
tions from  the  other  towns.  But  we  also  know  e.g.  that  from 
a.d.  44-67  there  was  in  Caesarea  a  garrison  of  five  cohorts 
and  a  wing  of  cavalry,  which  was  formed  for  the  most  part 
of  Caesareans  and  Sebastenians  (inhabitants  of  the  towns  of 
Caesarea  and  Sebaste  and  their  respective  districts).27  Nay  we 
find  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ  a  cohort 
I.  Tyriorum  already  in  Moesia.*  So  too  in  occupying  the 
towns  with  garrisons  regard  was  certainly  had  less  to  political 
distinctions  than  to  military  requirements.  "  Free  "  Antioch 
became  the  chief  seat  of  the  Roman  military  force  in  Syria, 
and  we  know  of  Ascalon,  that  though  an  oppidum  liberum,  it 
received  a  Roman  garrison,  though  but  a  small  one." 

The  Roman  colonies  occupied  among  the  towns  of  the 
Roman  Empire  a  position  of  exemption  from  taxes.10  There 
had  been  such  both  in  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  since  the  time 
of  Augustus.  The  oldest  were  Berytus,  founded  by  Augustus, 
Ptolemaifl  by  Claudius,  Caesarea  by  Vespasian.  All  the 
colonies  of  the  imperial  period  were  military  colonies,  i.e.  they 
consisted  of  superannuated  soldiers,  to  whom  possession  of 
lands  was  awarded  as  payment  for  their  services,  and  indeed 
in  such  wise,  that  this  was  always  done  to  a  large  number  at 
one  place  contemporaneously,  thereby  founding  the  colony. 
The  lands  required  for  the  purpose  were  in  earlier  times 
simply  taken   from   their   possessors.      Afterwards    {i.e.  after 


26  Antt.  xvii.  10.  9 ;  BtU.  Jud.  ii.  5.  1. 

27  Antt.  xix.  9.  1,  2,  xx.  6.  1 ;  BtU.  Juil.  ii.  12.  5,  iii.  4.  2,  and  especially 
xx.  8.  7  :  fityx  Se  (Ppoitovirrss  ivl  t£  TOi/f  xXj/otov;  ru»  utfo  Puftxi'ov;  ixuot 
oTpetTivoftivav  Kuioxpu;  ilvxt  xul  ^:/3«oTflvowf.  Further  particulars  in  the 
Ztitschr.  fur  icisstnschaftliche  Theoloyie,  1875,  p.  419  sqq. 

28  Corp.  Jnscr.  Lat.  vol.  iii.  p.  SG'd  (Diplom.  xx.  of  the  year  a.d.  99). 

29  BtU.  Jud.  iii.  2.  1. 

80  See  on  this  subject  in  general,  Rein,  art.  "  Colouia  "  in  Pauly's  Real-Enc. 
ii.  504-517.  Kuhn,  Die  ttiidt.  und  biirgerL  Verf.  L  257  sqq.  Marquardt,  i 
36  Bqq„  86  sqq.,  92-132. 
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Augustus)    it   was  customary   to  OOmpefl ate  the  owners    or 
to    give  the   veteran*    such  hind   as   was   already    state 
perty.     The  oolonitti  either  formed  a  new  community  b 
0M    older   one,   or   themselves    entered    into   the    older   com- 
munity, in  which  case  the  letter   n  in  its  entirety  the 
Borneo  mnnicipe]  constitution.81     Thus  the  plentetion  of  a 

colony,   which   h;ul    formerly    been    an  act    of  cruel    plunder, 

gradually  became  an  actual  favour  to  a  town.    The  rights  of 

colonies    also    differed.      Those    Mreri    in    the   most  fav 
position,  which  had  received  the  full  jus  Italicum  and  with  it 
exemption  from  pull  taxes  and   land   taxes."'"'      Ik-rod   im. 
Augustus  in  his  system  of  establishing  military  colonies." 

The  position  of  those  towns,  which  were  temporarily  under 
the  Hcrodian  princes,  did  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of 
those  directly  under  Bomen  governors.  It  is  certainly 
possible,  that  the  Herodian  princes  made  their  power  more 
directly  felt,  but  this  cannot  be  proved.  For  the  security  of 
their  sovereignty,  they  appointed  governors  of  their  own  in 
the  towns ;  thus  Herod  the  Great  placed  an  apytov  in  Idumaea 
and  Gaza,34  Agrippa  I.  a  trrparrryo^  in  Caesarea86  and  an 
eirapxo?  in  Tiberias,86  Agrippa  II.  a  viceroy  in  Caesarea 
I'hilippi87  and  an  hrapxps  in  Gamala.38  Such  a  viceroy  was 
also  the  idvapffli  of  King  Aretas  in  Damascus,  2  Cor.  xi.  32. 
The  great  independence  of  these  towns  involves  the  fact, 
that  each  had  its  special  history.  In  following  this  in  each 
separate  case,  we  shall  begin  with  the  towns  of  the  Philistinian 
and  Phoenician  coast,  advancing  from  south  to  north.  Many 
of  these  had  at  the  commencement  of  the  Hellenistic  period  a 
brilliant  past  behind  them  and  continued  to  be  of  prominent 
importance  during  the  whole  Graeco-Eoman  period. 

1.  Raphia,  'Pa<f>ia  (so  is  it  written  on  the  coin),  may  still  be 

81  Marquardt,  i.  118  sq.  82  Marquardt,  i.  89. 

88  Antt.  xv.  8.  5.     See  below,  Samaria,  Geba,  Heshbon. 

«*  Antt.  xv.  7.  9.  Si  Antt.  xix.  7.  4. 

86  Joseph.  Vita,  9  ;   whether  Agrippa  I.  or  IT.  is  spoken  of  is  uncertain. 

W  Vita,  13.     Conip.  Kuhn.  ii.  346.  88  Vita,  11. 
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pointed  out  in  the  ruins  of  Kirbctli  Mr  Refah,  situated  according 
to  Guerin  about  half  a  league  from  the  *ea,  but  upon  a  Hat 
harbourless  shore,39  and  therefore  regarded  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  as  an  inland  town.40  It  was  the  first  Syrian  town 
after  leaving  Egypt.41  Apart  from  the  cuneiform  in 
tions,4"  it  is  first  mentioned  in  histury  in  the  campaign  of 
Antigonus  against  Egypt,  B.C.  306,  when  tin-  fleet  of  Antigouus, 
under  the  command  of  his  son  Demetrius,  was  here  destroyed 
by  a  storm.43  It  then  became  famous  chiefly  through  the 
victory,  which  was  here  gained  by  the  unwarlike  Ptolemy 
Philopater  over  Antioclms  the  md  which  resulted  in 

the  loss  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  by  the   latter.44     In  the 
year  193  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  Philupater  with   I 
daughter  of  Antioclms  the  Great,  was  celebrated  here.44*      In 
the  beginning  of  the  first   century  before    Christ    Sepal 
conquered  by  Alexander  Jannaeus  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  13.  3; 
Bdl.  J  mi  i.  4.  2  ;  comp.  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4),  was  afterwards,  like 
the  neighbouring  towns,  separated  by  Pompey  from  the  Jewish 
district   and  was  rebuilt   by  Gabinius  {Antt.  xiv.    5.   3  : 
Jud.  i.  8.  4).     Hence  the   coins  of  Raphia,  of  the  imperial 
age  (from   Commodus  to    Philip   the   Arabian),  have  an   era 
commencing   with  the  refoundation  by  Gabinius   (57    B.C.).44 

8*  Diodor.  xx.  74  calls  Itaphui  "hvavpotipfinrrtv  kxI  rtimyuln. 

*°T\\n.  Hist.  Xat.  \.  13,68.    PIdImd.  (ed   '  r,   10.  G.     I 

also,  Strain),  xvi.  2.  8]  ;  Jtuurar.  Autoitiiti  (ed,  Parthey  et  Pin  k-r,  184«), 
ji.  69.    Sozomonus,  Hilt.  <(•(•/.  vii.  16,    Ilierocles,  Synecdewuu  (ed.  Parthey, 
1866),  1'.  44.      Keland,   Palaistiita,  p.  967  sq.     ilitter,   Erdhauk,  xiv.   168 
iqq,,  xvi.  89.     Banner,  I'alastiita,  p.  I'll).     (iueriu,  Judt't,  li.  : 
Qaic'ii,  Orient  chrutiatnu,  iii.  I 

41  Pulyb.  v.  .SO:  Hour/)  rtn>  koct*  Ko/Ajjv  Ivs'ix-j  wthtm  u{  -rpo;  rij» 
Afyt/TTOv.     Joseph.  Btll.  Jud.  iv.  11.  5 :  tort  is  q  To'X/i  etvrn  Ivpixs  *w 

«  Friedr.  DeHtnoh,  Wc  ley  das  I'aradits?  (1881),  p.  891. 

43  Diodor.  xx.  74.    Droyeta,  Gate*.  dts  Uttmmmm  (2nd  ed,),  ii.  2.  147. 

Stark,  Gaza,  p.  358. 

44  The  battle  is  fully  described  Polyb.  v.  82-86.  Comp.  Stark,  Gaza.  p. 
882-: 

44a  Livius,  xxxv.  13. 

48  This  may  now  be  considered  as  certain,  though  Noris  .ind  Eckhel 
still  hesitate,  whether  the  era  of  Pompey  or  of  Gabinius  was  to  be 
accepted.     See  Noris,  Am$m  et  epochae  Syromacedonum,  v.  4.  2  (ed.  Lips  p. 


gs      §  i  rrunoir.    l  tbm  dbj  n, 

It  leemi  benoe  to  hate  been  In  the  *  of  the  B< 

]ji  incGS. 

2.  (Toes,  Tafa,  Hebr.  njp*  the  inoieot  and  Important  city 
of  the  Philetinee,  m  often  mentioned  In  the  old  Teetomenfc 

Herodotus  knows  it  by  the   name  of  KdBvris,  and   ren 
that  it  is  not  much  smaller  than   Sardis.<7a     Already  in   the 
times  of  Persian  supremacy  it  must — as  tl  ify — 

have  been  in  active  intercourse  with  '"      In  the  t,         | 

Alexander  the  Great  it  was  next  to  Tyre  the  most  Important 
fortress  on  the  l'hilistinian-I'ln>i:ni<-ian   OOaet.      Alexander  did 
not  take  it  till  after  a  three  months'   troublesome   m 
B.C.).'*8     After  that  time  it   became  more  and   more  a  < 

615-521).     Eckhel,  Doctrina  numorum,  iii.  454  sq.     Minimct,  Duei'i])il»U 
de  midailles,  V.  551  sq.  ;  Shj/jJ.  viii.  370  hij.  ;   Knn,  umlung 

§t$  Sii/is  St.  Fbrkm  in  Ober-Oesterreich  (1*71),  pp.  179-182,  Pltftl  vi.  n. 
17-18.    De  Saulcy,  Numismati<iue  de  la  TerreSainte,  j  10,  pi.  xii.  n. 

7-9.     Stark,  Gaza,  p.  515. 

4a  On  the  Hebrew  form,  comp.  Steph.  Byt  s.v.   Ti^et'  Ux^in  *»J  "A£«* 

xotl  ftfxpi  wv  ~vpoi  "A^etv  ecvrrti>  xttKovot*. 

47  See  Reland,  Palaestina,  pp.  787-800.  Robinson's  Palestine,  ii.  pp. 
36-43.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xvi.  45-65.  Raumer,  Palastina,  pp.  192-191. 
IHner,  RWB.  s.v.  Arnold  in  Herzog's  Rtal-Ilnc,  1st  ed.  iv.  G71-674. 
Sepp,  Jerusalem  und  das  heilige  Land,  2nd  ed.  ii.  617  sqq.  Guerin,  Judee,  ii. 
178-311,  219-221.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder 
and  Kitchener,  iii.  234  sq.,  248-251,  and  pi.  xix.  of  the  large  English  chart. 
Gatt,  Bemerkungen  iiber  Gaza  und  seine  (Jmgebung  (Zeitschr.  des  deutschen 
Pal.  Ver.  vii.  1-14).  For  the  history,  see  especially  Stark,  Gaza.  Also 
Alb.  v.  Hormann,  Gaza,  Stadt,  Umgebung  und  Geschichte,  1876  (Progr.  des 
Knabenseminars  der  Diocese  Brixen  zu  Rothholz,  see  the  notice  in  Zeilschr. 
f.  die  bsterreich.  Gymnasien,  1877,  p.  142  sq.). 

47a  Herodot.  ii.  159,  iii.  5  :  Ixphiuv  ov  koXKq  iXxaao»o{. 

47b  Comp.  on  these  exceedingly  interesting  coins  the  learned  article  of 
Six,  Observations  sur  les  monnaies  pheniciennes  (Numismatic  Chronicle, 
new  series,  vol.  xvii.  1877,  pp.  177-241 ;  on  Gaza,  pp.  221-239).  The 
coins  have  partly  Greek,  partly  Phoenician  inscriptions.  The  name  of  the 
town  (fj;  or  iiTJ?)  is  to  be  seen  at  all  events  on  several  of  them.  Their 
most  interesting  feature  however  is,  that  they  are  coined  according  to  an 
Athenian  standard  and  with  Athenian  types,  evidently  for  commerce  with 
Greece.  It  is  probable,  that  genuine  Athenian  coins  first  came  to  Palestine 
in  the  period  of  the  hegemony  of  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
and  that  henceforth  others  were  coined  after  their  pattern.  See  Six,  aa 
above,  pp.  230  sq.,  234-236. 

48  The  two  months1  duration  of  this  siege  is  testified  by  Diodor.  xvii.  48 
and  Josephus,  Antt.  xi.  8. 3,  4.    Comp.  also  Arrian,  ii.  26,  27.    Curtius,  iv.  6, 
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town.49  The  contests  of  Ptolemy  Lagos  with  the  other 
Diadochoi  for  the  possession  of  Coelesyria  of  course  affected 
Gaza  in  the  highest  degree.  In  315  B.C.  it  was  conquered 
by  Antigonus.60  In  312  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Ptolemy  in  consequence  of  his  victory  gained  at  Gaza  over 
Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus.11  In  the  same  year  how- 
ever he  renounced  the  possession  of  Coelesyria,  and  on  his 
retreat  had  the  most  important  fortresses,  Gaza  among  them, 
demolished.6-'  The  sovereignty  over  these  districts  eha 
several  times  during  the  decades  next  following,  till  at 
length  they  were  for  a  lunger  period  in  the  possession  of  the 
Ptolemies  about  240  B.C.  In  the  years  218-217  Gaza,  like 
the    rest    of    Syria,    was    temporarily    in    the  n    of 

Antiochus  the  Great.''1     Twenty  years  Ufa  came 

permanently  under  the  dominion  of  the  Seleueidae  through 
the  victory  of  Antiochus  the  Grot!  at  Panias  (198  B.C.). 
Gaza  also  must  then  have  been  conquered  after  a  difficult 
siege,  to  which  indeed  we  have  only  allusions  in  Polyl 
The  sway  of  the  Seleucidae  is  evidenced  among  other  thin.. 
a  coin  of  Demetrius  I.  (Soter)  minted  at  Gaza.55  During  the 
contests  in  the  Syrian  kingdom  between  Demetrius  II.  (Xicator) 
and  Antiochus  VI.  respecting  Trypho  (145-1-43  B.C.),  Gaza 
refusing   to  join   the   party  of   Antiochus,  was   besieged    by 

and  Plutarch.  Ahxamhr,  25.     Polyb.  xvi.  40  (=  ed.  Hultech,  xw 
Droysen,  (/(>■(/(.  d.  lltlUiiivnus,  2nd  ed.  i.  1,  297-301.     Stark,  Gaza,  pp. 
»36  244. 

49  It  is  expressly  designated  a  xo'X/j    EAAij*/;,  Joseph.  Anit.  xvii.  11.  4; 
Bell.  .lad.  ii.  6.  8. 

40  Diodor.  xix.  59.     Droysen,  ii.  2.  11.     Stark,  p.  350. 

41  Diodor.  xix.  S4.  On  the  battle,  Droysen,  ii.  2.  42  sqq.  Stark,  pp. 
851-354. 

■'-  Diodor,  xix.  93  :  tutritumiffi  rx;  x^ioXoyuritTx;  7cJ>  utnpmriftipm  Koteun, 
Axyy  fti»  tSj;  <boi»iKng  Ivpix;,  '  IoVn>  If  kxi  Ixpxpiix*  xxl  Yx^xv  TJjff 
Ivpix;.     Comp.  Stark,  p.  355  sq. 

43  Polyb.  v.  so.    Stark,  pp.  382-385, 

44  Polyb.  xvi.  18,  x\L  L0  (ed.  Hultach,  xvi.  22*),  xxix.  6*  (ed.  Hultsch, 
xxix.  12).     Stark,  p.  204  sq. 

45  Gardner,  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum,  Sekucid 
lings  of  Syria  (1878),  p.  47. 
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Jonathan  the  afacoabes  la  concert  frith  Urn,  and  its  environs 
laid  waste,  whereupon  It  gBDe  up  r  tion  :tn<l  delii 

hostages  to  Jonathan  as  a  pledge  of  its  adherence  to 
Antioclms.M  With  respect  to  the  oonatitation  of  Gaza  at 
Lliis  time  we   lean   incidentally,  that  it  had  B  coum-il  of  500 

membets."     About  the  year  96  b.c.  Gaza  as  well  as  the 

tbouring  cities  of  Raphia  and  Anthedoo  fell  into  the 

bands  of  Alexander  Jannaens.     Alexander  eonqnered  it  after 

a  siege  of  one  year,  though  at  la>t  only  throng  treachery,  and 

abandoned  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  b 
Antt.  xiii.  13.  3;   Bell.  .[ml.  i.  4.  2  ;  coiiip.  Antt.  xiii.    ! 
Stark,  p.  499   sqq.).     When   1'ompey  conquered  Syria,  I 
also — so  far  as  its  existence  can  a  spoken  of — ob! 

its  freedom  {Antt.  xiv.  4.  4 ;   1  ■'.  i.  7.  7).     The   I 

built  town  consequently  began  a  new  era  from  the  time  ef 
Pompey  (52  b.c.).m  The  rebuilding  itself  did  not  take  place 
till  the  time  of  Gabinius  {Antt.  xv.  5.  3).  Probably  the 
ancient  Gaza  was  then  forsaken  and  the  new  town  built 
somewhat   farther   southwards.69     In  the  year  30  B.C.   Gaza 

46  1  Mace.  xi.  61,  62.  Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  5.  5.  Stark,  p.  AH  So 
conquest  of  Gaza  took  place  in  the  Maccabean  period.  For  in  the  passage 
1  Mace.  xiii.  43-48  we  must  read  Gaz  ira. 

87  Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  13.  3. 

88  On  the  era  of  Gaza,  corap.  Noris,  Annus  et  epochae  Syromaccd.  v.  2,  3 
(ed.  Lips.  pp.  476-502).  aVkfcd,  thcL  Num.  iii.  4  L8-4M.  [defer,  llnndb. 
der  Chronol.  i.  474  sq.  Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  513-515.  The  coins  in  Mionnet,  r. 
535-549;  Snppl.  viii.  371-375.  De  Saulcy,  Numismatique  de  la  l'<rrc 
Saintc,  pp.  209-233,  pi.  xi.  The  Chronicon  paschale  (ed.  Dindorf,  i.  S52) 
remarks  on  Olymp.  179.  4  =  61  B.C.:  'Y.jzvj&vj  Tx^xlot  rev;  ixvrZy  xfiftrnj 
xoii>y.oZaiv.  Hence  Noris  and  Eckhel  place  the  beginning  of  the  era  in  the 
year  61  B.C.  According  however  to  Ideler  and  Stark,  the  year  G2  must 
according  to  the  coins  be  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  the  era. 

89  On  the  distinction  between  Old  and  New  Gaza,  comp.  especially 
Stark,  pp.  352  sq.,  509-513.  The  town  near  which  Ptolemy  Lagos  conquered 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  312  B.C.,  is  expressly  called  Old  Gaza  by  Diodorus 
and  Porphyry ;  see  Diodor.  xix.  80  (tsjv  Tx^xtxp  Tx^xv) ;  Porphyry  in  the 
fragment  in  Euseb.  Chron.  ed.  Schoene,  i.  col.  249-250  (according  to  the 
Armenian  veterem  Gazam,  in  Greek  in  Syncellus,  Tlx'Kxiyx^xv,  or  as  Gutschmid 
reads  UxXxtyxfa).  It  is  to  just  this  Old  Gaza  that  the  notice  of  Strabo, 
that  Gaza  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  and  has  since  lain  waste,  refers ; 
Strabo,  xvi.  2.  30,  p.  759:  xxreirz-xafth/i  o  virl  'AAt&blpw  xxi  ftivovaa 
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came  under  the  authority  of  Herod  the  Great  (And.  xv.  7.  3  ; 

Bell.  Jud.  i.  20.  3).     After  his  death  it  was  again  added  to 

the  province  of  Syria  (Antt.  xvii.  11.  4;  Bdl.  Jud.  ii.  6.  3). 

With  this  agrees  the  fact,  that  the  imperial  coins  of  Gaza  do 

not   begin   till  after  the  deatli   of  Herod   the  Great.      The 

oldest  known  are  two  coins  of  Augustus  of  the  years  63  and 

66  aer.  Gaz.60     In  the  time  of  Claudius,  Gaza  is  spoken  of  as 

an  important  city  by  the  geographer  Mela.61      In  A.D.  66  it 

was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  rebellious  Jews  (Joseph. 

BrU.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1).     This  must  however  have  been  a  very 

partial    destruction.       For    so    strong    a    fortress    could    not 

have    bean  actually  destroyed  by  a  band   of  insurrectionary 

ipvfto;.  [The  remark  in  Acts  viii.  26 :  xZrn  irrit  ipn^o;,  is  on  the  con- 
trary nit  in  point  In  iv,  because  xCri)  there  more  probably  refers  to  o'o»f>] 
Strabo  is  indeed  so  far  mistaken,  that  he  seems  to  know  nothing  of  N\  w 
Gaza,  hia  remark  being  based  upon  the  statement  of  an  older  geographer,  in 
WBOM  time  New  Gaza  did  not  as  yet  exist.     Th.  f  Gaza, 

Boiuewhat  to  the  south  of  Old  Gaza,  is  however  chiefly  evidenced  by  an 
anonymous  geographical  fragment  (ATwurxopcxTi*  rm»  ytitypntyixm,  ed. 
EfadtOD  [ia  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Dionysius  I  '  >'eo(jrujihiae 

irl.  tcript&rm  Gtmei  rnlnores,  vol.  iv.,  Oxon.  1717],  p.  39:  pitr*  rx 
I'lvijAooovpx  i}  Ax  r«£«  r.-.lxxi  7roXi{  quo*  kxi  ttinri)  tlf  i]  tor,u.o;  Vx^x,  flrx  if 
'Aa*«x<uv   icoKii)   and  by   Hieronymus   ('  |  d.   I.agarde,  p.    lift: 

an  ti  quae  civitatis  locum  vix  fundaineutorum  praebere  vestigia,  hanc  aotem 
quae  nunc  cernitur,  in  alio  loco  pro  ilia,  quae  conruit,  aediflcatam).  If 
then  the  local  distinction  of  Old  and  New  Gaza  is  beyond  question,  we  must 
also  with  Stark  consider  it  most  probable,  that  the  foundation  of  New 
Gaza  must  be  referred  to  Gabinius.  For  an  entire  destruction  of  Old  Gaza 
did  not,  M  Strabo  seems  to  suppose,  result  from  its  conquest  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  but  from  that  by  Alexander  Jannaeus.  For  the  rest  both  Old 
and  New  Gaza  lay  twenty  stadia  inland  (see  on  Old  Gaza,  Arrian,  II.  20  ;  on 
New  Gaza,  Sozotn.  Hist,  vccl.  v.  3 ;  Strabo,  p.  759,  erroneously  seven 
stadia,  Antoninus  Martyr,  c.  33,  mil.  pass.).  From  both  too  must  be 
distinguished  thenar!  of  Gaza,  which  indeed  remained  the  same  for  both, 
[*•£•/•*  a^jj*,  Strabo,  p.  759  ;  Ptolemaeus,  v.  16.  2.  This  port  was  raised 
to  a  city  under  the  name  of  Kuhotxhth*  by  Constantine  the  Great  (Euseb. 
Vita  Constantin.  iv.  88 ;  Sozomenus,  IIi.it.  eccl.  ii.  5),  but  lost  this  name 
again  together  with  the  rights  of  a  city  through  Julian  and  was  afterwards 
called  again  only  'Mxicvux;  (=  seaport  town)  ;  see  Sozom.  Hist.  eccl.  v.  3. 
Marci IXaconi  I'ita  J'orjifti/rii,  ed.  Haupt  (an  article  of  the  Berlin  Acad. 
1874),  c.  57.  Antoninus  Martyr,  c.  33.  Reland,  p.  791  sqq.  Stark,  p.  513. 
Kuhn,  ii.  363.     Guerin,  JuiU'e,  ii.  219-221. 

60  Eckhel,  iii.  453  sq.     Mionuet,  v.  536.     De  Saulcy,  p.  213. 

91  Mela,  i.  11  :  in  Palaestina  est  ingens  et  munita  adraodum  Gaza. 
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Coins   too  of  the  years   130,    L$2,    \'.\:, 
(=  a.d.   G8/G9,   70/71,  78/74)   teetif)   to  the    1.. 

spnity  of   the  city.62      Special  tokens  of   favour  seem  to  biff 

been  bestowed  upon  it  by  Hadrian.*  Jt  is  called  on  an 
inscription  of  the  time  of  Gordian  (\.\>.  238-244;  Upk  m) 
a<rv\os  teal  auTuvofio<;.Ci  It  must  have  subsequently  beOOBM 
u  I  Ionian  colony.05  Eusebius  iponH  of  it  as  a  iroXis 
€TTLo-r)/j,o<i.m  And  this  too  it  Ifmaised  for  a  considerable 
period.67  The  independence  of  these  great  cities  is  shown 
in  perhaps  the  most  striking  manner  by  the  hut,  that 
Qaia  as  well  as  Ascalon,  Tyre  and  Sidon  bad  atob  its  own 
calendar.68 

3.  Anthedon,  yAv6nha>v,  situate  on  the  sea,  erroneously  called 
an  inland  town  by  Pliny*  was  according  to  Sozomen  only 
twenty  stadia  from  Gaza,  probably  in  a  northerly  (north- 
westerly) direction.68*     Its  very  name  shows  it  to  have  been 

•2  Mionnet,  v.  537  sq. ;  8*fpL  viii.  372.     De  Saulcy,  p.  214. 

63  The  coins  of  Hadrian's  time  have  a  new  H.ulrianic  era  as  well  as  the 
usual  town  era.  The  Chronicon  paschale  (ed.  Dindorf,  i.  Ill)  mentions 
besides  a  x-otntryvpis  'Afy<«»ij,  as  celebrated  since  the  ti:n<-  of  Hadrian.  See 
Stark,  p.  650. 

64  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  n.  5892.     Comp.  Stark,  p.  554  sq. 

68  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptions,  vol.  iii.  n.  1904  :   KtUuttimt  Vu£n;. 
The  mention  also  of  a  Gazensis  Duumvir  by  Jerome,  Vita  ll'Jo 
(Vallarsi,  ii.   22),   points  to  a  Roman  municipal   constitution.      Comp. 
Marquardt,  Rom.  Slaatsverwaltung,  i.  429. 

66  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  242. 

67  Antoniuus  Martyr  (about  a.d.  570,  De  locis  Sanctis,  c.  33  ;  Tobler  et 
Molinier,  Itinera,  i.  109) :  Gaza  autem  civitas  est  splendida,  deliciosa, 
homines  in  ea  honestissimi,  omni  liberalitate  decori,  amatores  peregiinorum. 

68  See  on  the  whole,  Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chronohgie,  i.  410  sq.,  434  sq., 
438  sq.    On  Gaza  also.  Noris,  v.  2  (ed.  Lips.  p.  476  sqq.).    Stark,  p.  517  sq. 

69  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  13.  68 :  intus  Anthedon.  That  it  was  on  the  coast 
is  however  certain  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  other  authors ;  see 
Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4,  xviii.  6.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  L  21.  8  ;  Ptolem.  v.  16.  2  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.v.y  Sozomenus,  Hist.  eccL  v.  9.  See  on  the  subject  in 
general,  Reland,  Palaestina,  pp.  566-568.  Raumer,  Paldstina,  p.  171. 
Pauly's  ReaUEncycl.  i.  1.  1087  sq.  Guerin,  Judce,  ii.  215-218.  Le  Quien, 
Oriens  christianus,  iii.  631. 

69a  Sozomenus,  v.  9.  Anthedon  is  according  to  Joseph.  Antt.  xiiL  15.  4 
generally  placed  south  of  Gaza.  But  the  majority  of  the  passages  from 
Josephus  speak  of  it  as  north  of  Gaza  (Antt.  xv.  7.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i  4.  2,  20 
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founded  in  the  Greek  period.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  who  conquered  it  about  the  same 
time  as  Itaphia  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  13.  3  ;  Bell.  Jad.  i.  4.  2  ; 
comp.  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4).  Like  the  other  coast  towns  it  was 
undoubtedly  retaken  from  the  Jews  by  Pompey.  Gabinius 
rebuilt  it  (Antt.  xiv.  5.  3 ;  Bell.  Jad.  i.  8.  4).  Augustus 
bestowed  it  on  Herod  (Antt.  xv.  7.  3  ;  Bell.  Jad.  i.  20.  3), 
who  again  restored  it  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Agrippias  or 
Agrippeion  in  honour  of  Agrippa  (Antt.  xiii.  13.  3  ;  Bell.  Jad. 
i.  4.  2,  21.  8).  It  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  parti- 
tion of  Herod's  inheritance.  Hence  it  is  uncertain  whether, 
like  its  neighbour  Gaza,  it  was  united  to  the  province  of 
Syria,  or  passed  like  Joppa  and  Caesarea  to  Archelaus  (see 
Stark,  p.  542  sq.).  In  the  latter  case  it  would  have  shared 
the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Judaea  and  therefore  ha.  after 

the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  under  Roman  procurators  and 
have  been  from  a.d.  41-44  under  the  rule  of  King  Agrippa, 
The  existence  of  a  coin  of  Anthedon  with  the  name  of  Agrippa 
would  give  evidence  of  the  latter,  if  its  reading  1  tain.70 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  war  Anthedon  was  attacked 
and  partially  devastated  by  the  revolted  Jews  (Bdl.  Jud.  ii. 
18.  1).  The  name  Agrippias  was  never  naturalized;  Josephus 
already  and  all  subsequent  authors  call  it  Anthedon  again.'1 
On  coins  too  only  this  name  occurs.'8 

3,  ii.  18.  1)  ;  so  too  Plinius,  v.  13.  68.  The  note  of  Theodosius  is  decisive 
for  its  lying  /'<  tin  <  it  QtoM  and  AscaUm  ;  Theodosius,  De  situ  terrae  sanctae  (ed. 
Gildemeister,  1882),  §  18  :  inter  Ascalunain  et  Gazam  civitates  duae,  id  est 
Anthedon  et  Muiotna.  Rightly  therefore  has  Gatt  (Zeitschr.  des  Deutschen 
PaUUtxM-Vereuu,  vii.  1884,  pp.  5-7)  identified  the  ruins  of  el-Blaehije, 
one  league  north-west  of  Gaza,  for  which  a  native  gave  him  the  name  of 
Teda,  with  Anthedon.  Comp.  also  the  remarks  of  Xbldeke  and  Gilde- 
meister,  Zeitschr.  d.  DPV.  vii.  140-142. 

70  The  coins  in  Mionnet,  Suppl.  viii.  364.  Against  the  correctness  of  the 
reading  see  Madden,  Cvins  of  the  .hits  (1881),  p.  184 

71  So  Plinius,  Ptolemaeus,  Steph.  Byz.,  Sozomenus  in  the  passages  cited ; 
Hierocles,  Synecd.  p.  44  ;  the  Acts  of  the  Councils  in  Le  Quien,  as  above. 
The  isolated  assertion  of  Tzetzes  (in  Keland,  p.  567),  that  the  former 
Anthedon  is  "  now  "  called  Agrippias,  is  based  upon  Josephus  only. 

7*  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iii.  443  sq.    Miounet,  Descript.  v.  522  sq. ;  buppL 
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4.  Ascalon/AaicdXov,  Hebr.  r  HI  imj>or- 

tant  town  of  the  l'liili  '  dly  mentioned    in   1 1  j - 

I  meat  and  also  already  known  to  Hnodotof.91  The  present 
Ascalon  lies  close  to  the  Mt,  and  1'tolemv  ilto  mention* 
Ascalon  as  a  coast  town.7'  J!ut  the  old  town  nm -t  have  lain 
inland,  if  ever  so  little,  since  even  in  the  sixth  century  after 
Christ  Ascalon  and  nfajnma  A  calonis  are  distinguished." 
In    the   Persian    p  n    belonged    to    the 

Coins  of  Alexander   t  OOilted    at   Ascalon  mark   the 

commencement  of  the  Hellenistic  period.7*1     Like  all  Pah 
and  Phoenicia  it  was  in  the  third  century  hefore  Christ  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  had  consequently  to  pay 
them  yearly  tribute.77     With  Antiochus  III.  began  its  subjec- 

viii.  864.    Dc  Saulcy,  Numismatiquc  de  la  Tcrre  Sainte,  pp.  [-1.  xii. 

n.  1-4.  All  three  Indeed  tfive  also  coins  with  the  legend  'A'/p/xx*«>.  Rut 
these  do  not  belong  to  Anthedon  ;  see  Stark,  p. 

73  Herodot.  i.  106.  See  on  Ascalon  in  general,  Relaud,  Palaetlina,  pp. 
580-59(5.  Wim-r,  BWJEL,  and  I'aiily,  /.w-AV.  >:<:  Bitter,  Erdtamig, 
xvi.  70-89.  Raumer,  MU,  p.  173  sq.  Tobler,  Dritte  Wandmmg  madk 
J'al'istina   (1869),    pp.    BS-44.     Bepp,  n    (2nd    ed.),    ii.   599   sqq. 

(iiu'-rin,  Jutlee,  ii.  135-149,  153-171.    Guti  Ask alnn's,  with  a 

plan  (Zeitschr.  d.  dentteitt  Paldstina-  Vereins,  ii.  164  sqq.).  Tlie  Sumy  nj 
Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  iii.  2S7-M9  (with 
a  plan),  also  plate  xix.  of  the  large  English  chart. 

M  Ptolem.  v.  16.  2. 

76  Antoninus  Martyr,  c.  33  (in  Tobler  and  Molinier,  Itinera,  L  109) : 
Ascalonem  ...  In  proximo  civitatis  Maiuma  Ascalonis.  In  a.d.  518  a 
bishop  of  Ascalon  and  a  bishop  of  Majuma  Ascalonis  are  mentioned  con- 
temporaneously ;  see  Le  Quien,  (Jriens  ckruL  iii.  602  sq.     Kuhn,  ii. 

76  Scylax  in  Gcojraphi  graeci  minores,  ed.  Miiller,  L  79  :  '  Aokx/.u*  to/.i; 
Tvpiuu  xxl  (iuai'Kiia.  Movers  (Phonicier,  ii  2.  177  sq.)  insists  on  referring 
this  notice  only  to  the  harbour  of  Ascalon  (Majuma  Ascalonis)  which  he 
considers  to  be  a  foundation  of  the  Tyrians.  But  this  lay  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  (see  the  preceding  note)  and  could  hardly  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  any,  who  did  not  own  the  town  itself.  It  is  on 
the  contrary  to  be  supposed,  that  Ascalon  was,  in  the  Persian  period  (to 
which  the  statements  of  Scylax  refer)  under  the  rule  of  the  Tyrians  as 
Joppa  and  Dora  were  under  that  of  the  Sidonians. 

76a  L.  Miiller,  Numismatique  <f  Alexandre  le  Grand  (1855),  p.  308,  planches, 
n.  1472  sqq.  The  coins  communicated  by  Mionnet,  i.  522,  S"ppL  iii.  199, 
belong,  according  to  Miiller,  p.  267,  to  the  town  of  Aspendos  in  Pamphylia. 

77  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  4.  5  ;  see  above,  p.  52  sq.  If  it  is  correct,  that  a  coin 
of  Antiochus,  coined  at  Ai.aion,  is  in  existence  (as  Mionnet,  v.  8,  No.  59, 
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tion  to  the  Seleucidae,  which  is  also  evidenced  by  Ascalonian 
Seleucid  coins  from  Antiochus  III.  to  Antiochus  IX.78  Ascalon 
was  able  by  prudent  concessions  to  protect  itself  against  the 
increasing  power  of  the  Jews.  The  Maecabaean  Jonathan  did 
indeed  march  twice  against  the  town,  but  was  on  both  occasions 
pacified  by  a  respectful  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.79 Ascalon  was  also  the  only  coast  town,  which  remained 
Unmolested  by  Alexander  Jannaeus.  It  was  alle  in  the 
104  B.C.  to  attain  to  independence  and  thenceforth  began  a 
computation  of  time  of  its  uwn,  which  it  m  of  even  in 

the  times  of  the  Roman  Empire.*  Tin-  Bomini  eeknon 
independence  at  least  formal! v.'"1     Besides  the  usual  era  of  the 
yetr  104  B.C.  another  of  57  B.C.  occurs   in 
which  proves  that  Ascalon  was  favoured   by  <!abinius.M     On 
some  of  the  coins  of  Ascalon  the  heads  have  been  taken  for 

Ion  must  at  that  time  hare  been  under  Syrian  sway.     But 
conip.  on  the  other  side,  Stark,  (/a:ay  p.  I  en,  iii.  1.  274. 

7S  Mionnet  describes  Ascalonian  oofa  hus  III.  and  IV.,  of  Trypho 

and  Antiochus  Ylll.  {Detcript.  ■!■   ■    '■  Bm,  \.  p.  16,  No.  919,  pp. 
No.  625,  p.  oi'.")  ;  SuppL  viii.  866).     Tha  Otriqgm  of  the  liritish  Museum 

lich  of  Trypho,  Alexander  Zebinas,  Antiochus  VIII.  tnd  I  X 
Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Cuius,  Stkmeid  Kmcm,  191  i,  91)  , 

de   Saulcy,  one  of  Trypho  (MtUni;;  i  smatique,  vol.  ii.  1877,  p. 

82  sq.).     See  on  the  subject  generally,  Stark,  (Jaza,  pp.  474-477. 

•'■'  1  .Mace.  x.  8G  and  xi.  60.     E 

c  on  the  era    104   ML,  Chron.  juischalt  on  Olymp.  109.  1=104  B.C. 
(ed.  Dindorf,  i.  340):   '  AoKetXarirxi  tov;  iecvrun  x^"  -   aeo/<fy*ova<». 

Uieion.    Chron.    ad   aim.   Ahrah.    9996    (in    Euseb.    Chrun..   ed    Schoene, 
ii.    186):    The   second   year  of    Probus   (1030  A.v.C.)  =  AscaL 

Noris,  Annus  et  epochae,  v.  4.  1  (ed.  Li{>&  pp.  503-515).     Eckhel.  I 
Num.  iii.  4  14-147.     Coins  in  Mionnet  ."> 23-533  ;  SttppL  riii. 

370.   De  Saulcy,  Numismatique  de  la  Terre  Saiute,  pp.  178-906,  406,  pi.  ix.  x. 
The  same,  Melange*  de  Numismatique,  vol.  ii.  1877,  pp.  148-1 

wl  riinius,  Hitt  Nat.  v.  18.  68:  oppidan  Asealo  liberum.  In  the  earlier 
imperial  period  (down  to  the  mi  Idle  of  the  2nd  century  after  Christ) 
Ascalon  used  autonomic  as  well  as  imperial  coins,  the  former  however  of 
only  the  smallest  kind  and  least  value  ;  see  de  Saulcy,  p.  187. 

88  The  double  date  56  and  102  is  found  on  a  coin  of  Augustus.  On 
another  (in  de  Saulcy,  p.  189,  No.  8),  55  and  102.  The  year  102  is 
according  to  the  usual  era  of  Ascalon  3/2  B.C.  If  however  this,  according 
to  the  second  era =55/50,  then  the  year  1  of  this  latter  era  =  57  B.C.  (not 
58,  as  was  before  supposed  on  the  strength  of  the  coin  of  the  year  56). 
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those    of   Cleopatra   and    |    I'tolemy,    which    would    point   to 

their   sovereignty  or   <],ni. 

Amnion    was   never   In    the    |  a    of    Serod   md   his 

inooessors,  although  it  was  indeed  ndorned  with  public 
bafldingi  by  Herod*  who  else  to  neve  had  a  palace 

there,  which  alb-i  his  death  passed  into  the  possession  of  his 
sister  Salome.  Iht  enoJent  enmity  of  the  Jews  and  Asea- 
lonians mad*  tin-  breaking  out  of  I  b  irer  in  I  I 

fatal    for    both.      At    first    Asoalofl    was    devastated    by    the 

Jews;85  then   the   Asealonians   put   to  death    all    the 

dwelling  in  their  city,  1500   in  number  ;*  finally,  the 

made  a  second  attack  upon  the  town,  which  wa.s  indeed 

repelled  by  the    Roman   garrison  stationed  there.87     Ascalon 

long  remained  a  flourishing   lb-lleni-tic  city  with  cele> 

religions  rites  and  games.88    Many  individual-  famous  in  Greek 

literature  were  natives  of  this  town.83 

5.  Azotus,  "-4fa>T09,  or  Ashdod,  Beta   "i^-'X.  like  i 

Ascalon,  an  old  Philistine  town  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old 

8,a  De  Saulcy,  Note  sur  qudques   monnaies   htfditet   tFAtcabn    < 
Xumismalique,    1874,  pp.    194-186).     Feuanknt,  the  same,  pp.   1M-194. 
Comp.  Bursian's  philol.  Jahresberichl,  vii.  467  aq. 

83  Joseph.  Bell  Jud.  L  21.  11. 

84  Joseph.  Antt.  xvii.  11.  5  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  6.  3.  Comp.  Stark,  p.  Ml 
On  the  question,  whether  Herod  was  born  at  Ascalon,  see  there, 

De  Saulcy  thinks  the  use  of  certain  supposed  Jewish  symbols  (two  cornu- 
copias crossing  each  other  with  a  lemon  (?)  in  the  middle)  upon  certain 
coins  of  Ascalon  of  the  time  of  Augustus  must  be  referred  to  the  influence 
of  Herod  ;  see  his  Note  sur  quelques  monnaies  d'AscnVm,  in  the  Annuaire  de 
la  Societe  Francaise  de  Numismatique  et  eTArcheblogie,  iii.  253- _ 

83  Joseph.  BcU.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1.  86  Joseph.  B<U.  Jud.  ii.  18.  5. 

87  Joseph.  Bell.  Jwl.  iii.  2.  1,2.  On  the  enmity  of  the  Asealonians  to  the 
Jews,  see  also  Philo,  ii.  576,  ed.  Mangey. 

88  The  games  are  mentioned  in  the  inscription  Corp.  Inscr.  Grace,  n. 
4472 ;  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptions,  vol.  iii  n.  1839  (comp.  above, 
p.  24  sq.).  Amniian.  Marcellin.  xiv.  8.  11  mentions  Caesarea,  Eleuthero- 
polis,  Neapolis,  Ascalon  and  Gaza  as  the  most  important  towns  of  Palestine. 
To  this  very  day  "the  ruins  of  Ascalon  and  Kaisarieh  are  the  most 
considerable  on  the  whole  coast  from  Ghaseh  to  Berut "  (Tobler,  Dritte 
Wanderung,  p.  44). 

89  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  reckons  four  philosophers,  two  grammarians,  and  two 
historians  of  Ascalon  (comp.  above,  p.  25) ;  and  the  catalogue  is  not  yet 
complete  (see  Reland,  p.  594). 
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Testament  and  already  known  to  Herodotus.60  Ptolemy  speaks 
of  it  as  a  coast  town  ;ei  Josephus  at  one  time  as  a  coast,  at 
another  as  an  inland  town.92  The  latter  is  more  accurate,  for  it 
lay,  as  the  present  Asdud  does,  more  than  a  league  inland,  on 
which  account  "Afaro?  irapaXtoi  is  in  Christian  times  dis- 
tinguished from  "AfaTos  fieaoyeio*;.93  The  district  of  Azotus 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees ;  but 
no  certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn  therefrom  as  to  its  extent. M 
Nor  are  any  further  details  of  its  fate  under  the  Ptotanit 
Seleucidae  known.91*  At  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  "M 
bees  Azotus  was  unable  to  maintain  itself  against  Jswiah  supre- 
macy. Judas  already  destroyed  its  altars  and  images  (1  Mace, 
v.  68).  Jonathan,  however,  devastated  the  eit y,  fa  gethei  with  its 
temple  of  Dagon,  by  fire  (1  Mace.  x.  84,  xi.  4).  At  the  time  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus  the  city,  or  rather  its  rain 
the  Jewish  region  (Joseph.  Antt.  viii.  15.  4).  Tompey  again 
separated  it  from  this  latter,  and  made  it  a  free  town  {Antt.  xiv. 
4.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7).  But  the  ruined  city  was  nut  restored 
till  Gabinius  {Antt.  xiv.  5.  3  ;  Bill  Jud.  i.  8.  4).  It  possibly 
came,  together  with  the  other  maritime  tuwns,  under  the 
dominion  of  Herod   (b.c.  30),  from  whom  it  pt  v  his 

death  to  his  sister  Salome  {Antt.  xvii.  8.  1,  11.  5  ;  Bill.  Jud. 
it  6.  3).     Whether,  like  Jamnia,  it  fell  after  her  death  to  the 

90  Herodot.  ii.  157.  See  on  the  subject  generally,  Reland,  Pahitstina, 
pp.  600-609.  Winer,  R  117;.,  s.c.  Asdod.  Pauly,  lUal-Knc.  i.  2.  2208  8q. 
Bitter,  Erdkumk,  xvi.  94-100.  Kauiner,  Palast.  p.  174  ;  Tobler,  Dritte 
Waivkruinj,  pp.  26-32.  Guerin,  Jude'e,  ii.  70-78  ;  The  Survey  of  Western 
Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii  409  sq.,  421  sqq.,  also  sheet 
xvi.  of  the  large  English  chart. 

,J1  Ptolem. 

98  As  a  coast  town,  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4  ;  as  an  inland  town,  Antt.  xiv.  4.  4  ; 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7  ;  comp.  Kuhn,  ii.  302,  364. 

93  Hieroclis,  Sijiucdimus,  ed.  Parthey  (1866),  p.  43. 

94  1  Mace.  xiv.  34,  xvi.  10. 

94a  On  two  interesting  coins  of  Asdod,  probably  of  the  first  Diadochian 
period,  see  Georg  Hoffmann  in  Sallet's  Zeitschr.  fur  Numismatik,  voL  ix. 
1882,  p.  96  sq.  The  superscription  of  the  coins  is  Hebrew,  bnt  in  Greek 
characters.  On  the  one  is  IP  A2AOA  A2INA,  i.e.  nron  1TOM  "PJ?  (the 
strong  city  of  Ashdod)  ;  on  the  other  IV  AJ  IPOM  H,  i.e.  probably  the 
city  of  Ashdod  in  the  eighth  year  of  Hirom  (the  king  of  the  city). 
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Kmpress  Kivia  is  not  quite  certain,  since  A  not  expressly 

named  {Antt.  xviii.  2.  2  ;  Bell.  Jutl.  ii.  '.'.  I).  It  is  probable 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  its  poj.nlitt ion  was  Jewish,  on 
which  account  Ws|.,isian  was  obliged,  during  the  Jewish  war, 
to  place  a  i  in  it  (B>ll.  Ju<l.  iv.  :;.  ins  of  Azotus 

during  the  Roman  period  seem  not  to  have  DMO  preserved.96 

6.    Jamnia,   'Idfivcia,  in   the  Old   TflttltlHBt  dabneh,    H33J 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  6),  under  which    name   it   frequently  OOOna  in 
Rabbinic  literature.9*5     Jamnia,  like  Azotus,  is  sometimes  I 
a  maritime,  sometimes  an  Inland   town,1'7  for  it   lay  consider- 
ably inland,  but  had  a  port.     Both  are  correctly  dist 
by  Pliny    and   1'tolemy.98      There  is  express  testimony    that 
Jamnia   had   a   district.99     According    to    Strabo,   it   was  so 
densely  populated   that  Jamnia  and  its  neighbourhood 
able  to  furnish   40,000   fighting   men.100      In  the  Maccabaean 
period  Jamnia  was — at  least  according  to  the  second  I  look  of 
the   Maccabees  —  attacked   by   Judas,   and  its  port  together 
with    the    fleet    burnt.101      The   town    itself  however   did    not 

95  The  coins  with  the  legend  Tvxv  Aaoria*,  which  older  numismatics 
have  referred  to  this  town  (Eckhel,  iii.  448;  Mionnet,  v.  684;  Suj,j,l. 
viii.  370),  are  rightly  denied  to  belong  to  it  by  de  Saulcy  (Xumtim.  p. 
282  sq.),  even  on  account  of  the  r  instead  of  £  [also  in  the  Pseudo-Amteaa 
Aauriuv  %upx»  is,  according  to  Mor.  Schinid  in  Men's  Archiv,  i.  275,  6,  the 
correct  readiug,  instead  oV K^oniuv  xupotti]. 

••  Mislina,  Shekalim  i.  4  ;  Rash  hashana  ii.  8,  9,  iv.  1,  2  ;  Ktthubolh  iv.  C  ; 
Sanhedrin  xi.  4 ;  Edujoth  ii.  4  ;  Aboth  iv.  4  ;  Bechoroth  iv.  5,  vi.  8 ; 
Kelim  v.  4 ;  Para  vii.  6.  For  the  passages  of  the  Tosefta,  see  the  index 
to  Zuckermandel's  edition  (1882).  Neubauer,  La  Gengraphie  du  Talmud, 
1868,  pp.  73-7G. 

97  Maritime  town,  Antt.  xviii.  15.  4.  Inland  town,  Antt.  iv.  4.  4  ;  BelL 
Jud.  i.  7.  7  ;  comp.  Kuhn,  ii.  362  sq. 

08  Plinius,  H.  N.  v.  13.  68 :  Jamneae  duae,  altera  intus.  Ptolem.  v.  16.  2  : 
\a.u.vinuv  ~Kiu.yv\  v.  16.  6:  '  lxu»ux.  See  generally,  Reland,  p.  82.0  sq. 
Winer,  RWB.,s.v.  "  Jabne."  Pauly,  Real-Enc.  iv.  17.  Raumer,  p.  203  sq. 
Hitter,  xvi.  125  sq.  Tobler,  Dritte  Wanderunrj,  pp.  20-25.  Guerin,  Judee, 
ii.  53-65.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conderand  Kitchener, 
ii.  414,  441-433  ;  also  sheet  xvi.  of  the  large  English  chart. 

99  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  5  :  '\xuvnx  nxi  '  lo-rri  tuv  T7ioir>ix.uv  df/i'/ciirxi. 

i0°  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  759.     Strabo   here  indeed   erroneously  calls  Jamnia 

ft    It  U  fir,. 

i01  2  Mace.  xiL  8  sq.,  40 ;  coinp.  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  487. 
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come  into  the  possession  of  the  Jews  either  then,  or,  as 
Josephus  asserts,  under  Simon.102  It  was  not  till  Alexander 
Jannaeus  that  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  territory  {Antt. 
xiii.  15.  4).  Pompey  again  separated  it  from  the  latter  {Antt. 
xiv.  4.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7),  Gabinius  restored  it  Like  Azotus, 
Jam  nia  must  also  have  come  into  the  possession  of  Herod, 
since  it  was  left  by  him  to  his  sister  Salome  {Antt.  xvii.  8.  1, 
11.  5;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  6.  3).  The  Empress  Livia  received  it 
from  the  latter  {Antt.  xviii.  2.  2  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9.  1),  and  alter 
her  death  it  seems  to  have  become  a  private  possession  of 
Tiberius  {Antt.  xviii.  6.  3;  see  above,  p.  55).  The  population 
was  then  a  mixed  one  of  Jews  and  heathen,  but  with  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Jewish  element.103  This  explains  the  fact, 
that  Vespasian  twice  found  himself  obliged  to  garrison  the 
city,104  and  that  Janinia,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
soon  became  a  headquarter  of  Jewish  learning. 

7.  Jbppa,  'Iottt)  or  'IoTnrr},1^  liebr.  w,106  the  present  .' 

102  Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  6.  6  ;  BtU.  Jud.  L  2.  2.  See,  on  the  other  haul, 
1  Mace.  x.  6!),  xv.  40. 

103  Philo,  Leyat.  ad  Cajum,  §  30  (Mang.  ii.  576)  :  T*t/r»j>  pr/xh;  oUouait 
ol  ir'htiout  ftiv  '  lovluioi,  tTfpoi  3i  Tint;  atXAo^fXo/  vxp~to$dxpivTii  cto  tu» 
KhYloioxupu*,  0/  rot;  Tpitcov  tivx  xv$r/i»iot»  oj>t.-;  fiiroixoi,  xxxx  kxI  tcpx'/~ 

fiXTX  TTXpiXQVOIV,  Xii  Tl  -TXpx'AVOI/Tt;    TU»    TXTpivt  '  lovixioi{.       Philo,  indeed, 

by  here  assigning  the  part  of  natives  to  the  Jews,  and  that  of  uietuikoi  to 
the  heathen,  reverses  the  true  order  of  things.  Fur  even  in  the  Maecabaeau 
period  .laiiinia  wad  a  chiefly  heathen  city,  nor  was  it  till  afterwards  that  its 
Jewish  element  increased. 

10*  Joseph.  Bill  Jud.  to.  8.  2,  8.  1. 

105  The  orthography  fluctuates.  In  the  texts  of  non-biblical  authors  the 
form  'I&V4,  which  is  required  by  Greek  grammarians,  is  preferred  (see 
Movers,  Phdnieier,  ii.  2.  170,  note  7;!.  Mendelssohn  in  liitschl's  Acta  todtt 
phdul.  Lip*,  vol.  v.  p.  104)  and  corroborated  by  the  usage  of 
(Alexander  Enhesius  in  Steph.  Byz.,  ed.  Meineke,  p.  2">5  :  Aupo;  t  tJyjJmXic 
t  'loV»  -TTOdvxovax  dx'Kxoans,  al-O  Dionys.  I\ru;.  in  Muller,  (ito(/r.  (jr.  ntiit. 
ii.  160:  cut  'Iqkyi*  xxl  Yx^xv  'Y.'hxtox  r  invxiovoi).  The  biblical  manu- 
scripts, on  the  contrary,  have,  as  it  appears,  universally  'Ic'tt/;,  whether  in 
the  Old  or  New  Testament  (1  Maccabees  and  Acts).  Of  the  few  coins  that 
have  been  preserved  some  have  one,  some  the  other  form.  The  Greek  'IcV>i 
is  related  to  iQ<  as"Ax»i  is  to  i3y  But  it  might  also  arise  from  the  form  <a» 
(concluding  with  Jod),  as  the  name  ■  given  on  the  inscription  of  Eschmun- 
azar.     See  Schlottmann,  Die  Inschrift  Rschmunazars  (1^68),  p.  150  sqq. 

,0«  Josh.    xix.   46;  Jonah  i.  3 ;  2  Chron.  ii.    16;  Ezra  iii.  7.     Ilkhn* 
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pecial  importance  of  Joppa  is  found   in   ti  that  it 

was  comparatively  tlie  belt  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Palest 
It   was   thenfoN    at   almost   all    periods   the   oUaf   place  of 
debarkation   lor  the   interior  of  Judaea,  ami    it-    possession, 
especially  on  the  greater  development  of  tr;id«-  and  conn 
in  later  times,  was  almost  a  vital  question  for  the  Jews.      In 
the.  Persian  period,  and  Indeed  In  the  time  of  the  Sidonien 

King   Kscliiuunazar,  Joppa  Wl  1  to  the  Sidonians  by 

the  "Lord  of  Kings,"  it,  by  th  n  monarch.1"7*    lb  the 

Cncks  it  was  chiefly  known  as  the  scene  of  the   myth  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  and  is  mentioned  ai  inch  even 
the  time  of  Alexandst  the  Greet  by  Scylax  (see  above,  p.  loj. 
In  the  Piadoohian  period  it  seems  to  have   been  an  important 
arsenal     When  Antigonus  wrested  Coelesyria  from    Ptolemy 
Lagos,  he  was  obliged  to  take  Joppa  as  well  as  otl 
by  force.108     And  when,  three  years  later  (312  B.C.),  Ptolomj 
Lagos  found  he  could  not  hold  the  reconquered  region  B| 
Antigonus,  he  had  Joppa  razed  on  his  retreat  as  one  of  the 
more  important  fortresses.109      In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 

Nedarim  iii.  6  ;  Tosefta,  Demai  i.  11  (ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  46,  1). 
Neubauer,  La  Geographie  du  Talmud,  p.  81  sq. 

lor  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  3  indeed  describes  the  harbour  as  dangerous, 
which  it  still  is.  It  must,  however,  have  been  comparatively  the  best. 
According  to  Diodor.  i.  13,  there  was  but  one  safe  harbour  («<7:p*?.jj  y.iuinx), 
viz.  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria  from  Paraetonium  in  Libya  to  Jopa  in 
Coelesyria.  Strabo  too  (xvL  p.  759)  rightly  gives  prominence  to  the  import- 
ance of  Joppa  as  a  port  for  Judaea.  See  especially  1  Mace.  xiv.  5.  Compare 
on  the  subject  in  general,  Reland,  pp.  864-867.  Winer,  R  WB.  Pauly,  ReaU 
Enc.  Schenkel,  Bibellex.  s.v.  Ritter,  xvi.  574-580.  Raumer,  p.  204  sq. 
Tobler,  Topographie  von  Jerusalem,  ii.  576-637.  Sepp,  Jerusalem  (2nd  ed.), 
i.  1-22.  Guerin,  JudSe,  L  1-22  Badeker-Socin.,  Paliistina  (1st  ed.), 
p.  131  sqq.,  with  plan.  Schwarz,  Jafa  und  Umgebung,  mit  Plan  (Zeitschr. 
d.  deutscTien  Pal.-Ver.  iii.  44  sqq.).  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine, 
Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  254-258,  275-278  ;  also  sheet  xiii 
of  the  large  English  chart. 

10"a  See  the  inscription  of  Eschmunazar,  line  18-19,  and  Schlottmann, 
as  above,  pp.  83-147  sqq.  The  text  is  best  given  in  the  Corpus  Inscrip* 
tionum  Semiticarum,  vol.  i.  (1881)  pp.  9-20. 

108  Diodor.  xix.  59.  Comp.  Droysen,  Hellenismus,  ii.  2. 11.  Stark,  Gaza, 
p.  350. 

109  Diodor.  xix.  93.     Comp.  Droysen,  ii.  2.  54.     Stark,  p.  355  sq. 
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the  efforts  of  the  Jews  were  especially  directed  to  obtain 
possession  of  this  important  place.  It  is  true  that  Judas 
Maccabaeus  —  if  the  account  is  quite  trustworthy  —  only 
destroyed  the  port  and  fleet  of  Joppa  during  a  nocturnal 
attack  (2  Mace.  xii.  3-7).  Jonathan  however,  in  the  year 
147  or  146  B.C.,  made  a  serious  assault  of  the  town,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  inhabitants  opened  the  gates  to  him 
and  forced  the  Syrian  garrison  to  depart  (1  Mace.  x.  75,  76). 
Thenceforward  the  Jews  remained  with  but  slight  inter- 
mission in  possession  of  the  town  till  the  time  of  Pompey. 
From  the  same  period  also  must  be  dated  the  Judaizing  of  the 
city.  For  when,  a  few  years  after  its  conquest  by  Jonathan, 
the  inhabitants  showed  signs  of  again  surrendering  the  town 
to  the  Syrians,  Simon,  the  brother  of  Jonathan,  stationed  a 
Jewish  garrison  in  it  (1  Mace.  xii.  33,  34)  and  compelled  the 
heathen  inhabitants  to  leave  the  town  (1  Mace.  xiii.  11: 
efe/8a\e  row  6ma<i  iv  avrfi)}10  Simon  then  enlarged  and 
improved  the  harbour  and  fortified  the  town  (1  Mace.  xiv.  0 
When  the  energetic  Antiochus  VII.  (Sidetes)  endeavoured 
again  to  retrench  the  power  of  the  Jews,  the  possession  of 
Joppa  was  a  main  point  of  dispute.  Even  while  Antiochus 
was  contending  with  Trypho,  he  demanded  from  Simon  the 
surrender  of  Joppa  (1  Mace.  xv.  28-30).  The  latter  however 
declared  himself  only  ready  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  instead 
(1  Mace.  xv.  35).  When,  some  years  later,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus,  all  1'alestine  was  conquered 
and  even  Jerusalem  besieged  by  Antiochus,  it  is  probable 
that  Joppa  had  already  been  taken  by  him.  He  was 
nevertheless  satisfied  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  the 
payment  of  a  tribute  for  Joppa  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  8.  3).m 
Thus  the  town  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews,  and 

110  Comp.  Stark,  p.  493  sq.  A  similar  procedure  was  observed  towards 
Gazara. 

111  The  seizure  of  Joppa  by  an  Antiochus  is  assumed  in  two  Roman 
Senatus-consultus,  in  the  latter  of  which  its  surrender  is  commanded  him 
by  the  Roman  Senate  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  9.  2,  xiv.  10.  22).     Perhaps  this 
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in  latex  limes  even  the  payment  of  the  tribute  ceased.  There 
is  express  testimony  that  Alexander  Jannaeus  possessed  Joppa 
{Antt.  xiii.  15.  4).      This  maritime  city  was  how<  B  by 

Pompey  from  the  Jews,  who  were  thus  entirely  cut  off  boa 
the  sea  {Antt.  xiv.  4.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7).  Among  the  favours 
bestowed  by  Caesar  on  the  Jews  one  of  the  most  valuable  was 
the  restoration  of  Joppa  {Antt.  xiv.  10.  6)."*  It  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  Herod  held  Joppa  from   ti  At  any 

rate,  like  the  other  coast  towns,  it  belonged,  during  the 
34-30  B.C.,  to  Cleopatra  (see  above,  §  15),  and  thenceforth  to 
Herod  {Antt.  xv.  7.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  20.  3)."'  Emm  this  time 
it  was  always  united  with  Judaea  proper,  and  hence  passed 
after  Herod's  death  to  Archelaus  {Antt.  xvii.  11.  4;  Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  6.  3),  and  was  after  his  deposition  under  Roman  procurators. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  war,  Joppa  was,  by  reason  of 
its  mainly  Jewish  population,  a  central  seat  of  rebellion. 
It  was  destroyed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  by  Cestius 
Gallus  {Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  10),  but  soon  fortified  again  and 
conquered  a  second  time  by  Vespasian  {Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  2-4). 
From  that  time  it  probably  again  became  a  chiefly  heathen 
town.  It  is  shown  by  a  coin  recently  discovered,  that  it  was 
also  called  Flavia,  which  leads  to  the  inference  of  its  re- 
foundation in  the  time  of  Vespasian.113*  Notwithstanding  its 
close  connection  with  Judaea,  Joppa  formed  an  independent 

explains  the  striking  leniency  of  Antiochus  in  the  conditions  of  peace.  It 
is  however  just  questionable,  whether  Antiochus  Sidetes  is  meant 

112  For  further  details,  see  above,  §  15. 

113  The  Jews  having  been  in  possession  of  Joppa  since  Caesar,  and  it 
being  expressly  said  of  Joppa,  that  Herod  conquered  it  when  he  took 
possession  of  his  kingdom  {Anil.  xiv.  15.  1  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  15.  3,  4),  it  must 
be  supposed  that  it  was  his  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  that  he 
then  obtained  it  again  in  the  year  30,  after  the  short  interregnum  of 
Cleopatra.  The  only  difficulty  is,  that  at  the  enlargement  of  his  domains 
in  the  year  30,  Joppa  is  named,  not  as  a  portion  of  the  domains  again 
bestowed  on  Herod,  but  expressly  as  among  the  towns  newly  bestowed 
besides  these. 

113a  Darricarrere,  Sur  une  monnaie  inedile  de  Joppe  {Revue  archeologique^ 
nouv.  serie,  vol.  xliii.  1882,  p.  74  sq.).  The  coin  is  of  the  time  of  Elaga* 
balus,  and  bears  the  inscription :  Ioxxjj;  <&>>xovi*f. 
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political  community  after  the  manner  of  Hellenistic  towns.114 
Of  its  coins  few  specimens  have  been  preserved.115 

8.  Apollonia,  'AiroWaivia.  An  Apollonia  between  Joppa 
and  Caesarea  is  mentioned  by  geographers  down  to  the  later 
imperial  period.116  It  occurs  only  twice  in  history :  at  the 
time  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  when  it  belonged  to  the  Jewish 
region  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4),  and  at  the  time  of  Gabinius, 
who  restored  it  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8.  4).  According  to  the 
statement  of  distance  in  tfafl  l'eutinger  table  (22  m.  p.  from 
Caesarea)  it  must  have  been  situate  where  t  nt  Arsuf 

is.117  Stark's  supposition,  that  it  is  identical  with  2a)£ovaa, 
is  commended  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  Cyrenaica  al 
Apollonia  and  a  Sozusa  appear,  which  are  probably  identical. 
Sozusa  would  thus  be  the  town  of  Apollo  2a)T7)p.u$  The 
name  Apollonia  makes  it  probable,  that  it  was  founded  by 
Seleucus  I.  in  the  time  of  the  definitive  occupation  of  Coelesyria 
by  the  Ptolemies.118 

114  This  appears  chiefly  from  the  manner  iu  which  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud. 
iii.  3.  6)  mentions  Joppa  l/tside  Judaea  proper:  fttf  u;  'locum*  kxi  'Io'xh 
xuv  xtptoiKun  dipnyovmeii.  In  Bill.  Jud.  iii.  9.  4  also,  the  xupcai  and 
iroXi'x»cti  rff   Iotyis  are  mentioned. 

115  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iii.  483.    Mionnet,  v.  499.   De  Saulcy,  p.  176  sq., 
pi.  ix.  n.  3,  -1.    Ucichardt,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1862,  p.  Ill ;  and  I 
thamumat,   MonutiheJU,   published    by    Egger,   vol.    iii.    1867,  p.    192. 
Darricanvre,  as  above. 

116  Plinius,  //.  JV.  v.  13.  69.  Ptolem.  v.  16.  2.  Tabula  Peutinger.  SegnL 
ix.  Geogra]>hus  llavcnnas,  ed.  Pinder  et  Parthey  (1860),  pp.  83  and  356. 
Guidonis  Gcvgr.  iu  the  above-uatned  edition  of  the  Geogr.  Ravenn.  p.  UL 
Steph.  Bye.,  s.v.  'AxoKkutiix,  reckons  twenty-five  towns  of  this  name, 
No.  12  among  them:  -irtp\  tij*  Ko<W  lmfim»\  No.  13:  *«t«  'I&'xjj*  (this 
b«ng  the  one  now  in  question)  ;  No.  20 :  Ivpix;  kxtx  '  Airxptiu*. 

117  See  iu  general,  Reland,  p.  573.    Ritter,  xvi.  590.    Pauly's  En 

Kuhn,  ii.  362.    Gucriu.  Samarie,  ii.  375-382.    The  Survey  of  H 
Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  135,  137-140  (with  plan)  ; 
also   ibeet   x.    of   the   large   English   chart.     De   Saulcy,   Numismatique, 
p.  110  sq.,  pi.  vi.  n.  1,  2. 

118  lu^cvox  in  Hierocles,  ed.  Parthey,  p.  44.  Comp.  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  452. 
On  Sozusa  in  Cyrenaica,  Forbinger,  Handb.  ii.  829. 

119  Appian.  Syr.  57  does  not  indeed  mention  our  town,  but  speaks 
of  Apollonia  as  a  Macedonian  town  -  name  transplanted  into  Syria  by 
Seleucus  I.     Comp.  Stark,  as  above. 
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9.   St  niton's  Tower,  HrpaTcovo*;  Trvpyos,  uft<  rwaid    C  * 

Like  Apollonia,  Straton's  Tower  may  have  been  a  foundation 
of  the   ITcllciiistic   period,  p— *ftf|   at  ! 

after  a  general  of  the  Ptolemk         [I  possible,  theft 

it  w;is  founded  towards  the  end  of  the  Persian  period  by  a 
Sidonian  king  of  the  name  of  Ntratun.1"'1  AlfteuidOfOe,  about 
100    B.C.,    is    the    Bf  '  phiceJ    author    by    whom    it    19 

mentioned.12'      At  that  period  too  it  first  occurs  in   hi 
being  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Aristobulus  I.,  104  B.C.  (Antt. 
xiii.    11.   2).       In  the  beginning  of  the   reign  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  a  "  tyrant,"  Zoilus  was  master  of  Straton's  Towex  and 

120  Sc,.  p«nerally,  Bdaad,  pp.  670-678.  Raumer,  p.  152  tv\.  \V\u>r, 
RWB.,  and  Schcnkel's  BibeUex.  s.v.  Caesarea.  Pauly,  lUnl-Eur.  ii.  47. 
Kulm,   Dk  si<i<lt.  uiul  liiinjerl.  Vcr/assuny,  ii.  347-350.      I  .  Ueber 

di<  i-:ntsuh,nuj  der  stitdtr  ihr  Mi. „  (1878)  *pp,  438-48S.    Bitter,  m 
607.     Sepp,  Jerusalem  (2nd  ed.),  ii.  573  Bqq.     Guerin.  Same 
The  Survey  of  U'tshrn  Palestine,  Afemoirs  by  Conderand  Kitchener,  ii.  13-29 
(with  plans),  also  Bheet  vii.  of  the  English  chart. 

181  In  Justinian's  NoveUr  103  praef.  it  is  said  of  Caesarea :  Kmfrm  yt 
eioxotix  rt  imi  xetl  id  otftnyi,  qviKot  rt  etury*  Itdxtu-j  iopvvetrt  ~iuzo;,  o;  i£ 
EAAxtio;  etnotorei;  yiyo»t»  «£tjj;  MJUVrgf  i)»iK*  rt  Ovtaxaoiotub;  .  .  .  il;  rr,» 
ru»  Kcttaapuy  uvrr,v  iniuatot  irpoonyopietv.  The  worthlessness  of  this 
is  shown  already  by  the  gross  mistake  with  respect  to  Vespasian.  As  there 
was  a  Straton's  Island  on  the  Abyssinian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  (Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  770),  Straton's  Tower  may  have  been  a  foundation  of  the  Ptolemies.  So 
Stark,  Gaza,  p.  451.  To  me  however  it  seems  almost  more  probabl 
it  was  founded  by  the  Sidonians.  For  towards  the  end  of  the  P< 
period  they  were  in  possession  of  the  nearest  towns  both  northward  and 
southward,  viz.  Dora  and  Joppa  (which  see),  and  therefore  presumably  of 
the  strip  of  coast  also  upon  which  Straton's  Tower  was  built.  Straton 
moreover  was  the  name  of  one  or  more  of  the  last  kings  of  Sidon  (see 
Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  n.  87,  and  also  Bockh).  At  any  rate  its  designation  as 
irvpyos,  tower,  is  not  usual  for  a  town  of  Hellenistic  foundation.  Lastly,  L. 
Miiller  thinks,  that  a  coin  of  Alexander  the  Great  with  the  letters  2t  may 
be  referred  to  our  Straton's  Tower  (L.  Miiller,  Numismatiqve  <T  Alexandre 
le  Grand,  p.  306,  plates,  n.  1466),  in  which  case  it  must  already  have 
been  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  at  latest  in  the 
Diadochian  period  (in  which  also  coins  of  Alexander  were  issued).  All 
this  combined  favours  the  view,  that  it  was  already  founded  by  the 
Sidonians. 

122  Artemidorus  in  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Aapo;  (on  Artemidorus,  see  Forbiger, 
Handbuch  der  alien  Geographie,  i.  246  sqq.,  255  sqq.  Pauly's  Enc.  s.v.). 
The  latest  geographer  who  knows  of  Straton's  Tower  by  that  name  only  if 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  758. 
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Dora  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  1 2.  2).  He  was  soon  overthrown  by 
Alexander  Jannaeus  (Antt.  xiii  12.  4),  and  hence  Straton's 
Tower  is  named  among  the  towns  belonging  to  Alexander 
(Antt.  xiii.  15.  4).  It  obtained  its  freedom  from  fompej 
(Antt.  xiv.  4.  4;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7).  It  was  bestowed  upon 
Herod  by  Augustus  (Antt.  xv.  7.  3  ;  -Be//.  Jud.  i.  20.  3),  and 
from  this  period  dates  the  special  importance  of  the  town. 
For  it  was  rebuilt  on  the  most  magnificent  scale  I 
and  provided  with  artificial  embankment!  and  an  excellent 
httbonr  (Antt.  xv.  9.  G,  xvi.  5.  1;  Bdl.  Jud.  i.  21.  5-S).12s 
He  called  the  town  Kcuadpeia  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  harbour  Zefiacnbs  \ifii')v.Ui  Hence  on  Nero's  coi; 
meet  with  Kaiaapia  rj  irpos  ^e/SacrTco  XiftitH,  The  designa- 
tion Katadpeia  XeftaaTt)  occurs  only  onee.m  Elsewhere 
the  town  is  called  in  distinction  from  others  Katadptia 
HrpdTwvo'i,121  and  in  later  times  Katadpeta  t»}<?  TIa\ai<nivi)<;}'H 
It  quickly  attained  to  great  prosperity,  and  remained  for  1 
long  period  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  Palestine1" 
Alter  the  death  of  Herod  it  patted  with  the  rest  of  Judaea  to 

128  Besides  the  above  principal  passages,  compare  also  Joseph.  Antt.  xv. 
8.  5.    Plinius,  v.  1  la  the  time  of  its  building,  see  above,  §  1. 

its  constitution,  and  political  posilio:  -ially  Kuans  abo\e-naim  d 

work. 

"N  On  the  latter,  see  Antt.  xvii.  f>.  1  ;  Bdl.  Jul.  i.  31.  3. 

1,5  These  coins  are  fully  treated  of  by  Belley  in  the  Mt  moires  de  t Academic 
tcriptim*  tt  fftiflii  Tttttm,  oil  .series,  vol.  wvi.  175'J,  pp.  140—145. 

(Jump,  also    Eckhel,   iii.   439  sq.      Mionuet,   Description,  v.  486  sq.     De 
Saulcy,  Xuniismatique,  p.  116  sq. 

126  Joseph.  Antt.  xvi.  5. 1.     Philo,  Legat.  ad  Cajum,  §  38,  ed.  Mang.  ii.  590. 
The  designation  Avyouarx  Kxtoxcutet  occurriug  on  an  inscription  (Corp, 
Inter.  Orate,  n.  4472  =  Le  Bat  el  WadJington,  Inscriptions,  vol.  iii.  u 
is  an  abbreviation  of  ooloaia  prima  Flavia  Augus:    I  1,  the  official  title 

of  Caesarea  as  a  colony  since  Vespasian  ;  see  below,  p.  «7,  and  Kuhu,  ii.  349. 

mPtoleni.  v.  16.  2,  viii.  80,  14.  CLnunt.  Homil.  i.  15,  20,  xiii.  7; 
RtctHjn.  i.  12.  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptions,  vol.  iii.  n.  l('.20b  (In- 
tcription  of  Aphrodisias  in  Caria  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  coinp. 
above,  p.  24). 

188  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lagarde,  pp.  207,  250.    De  martyr.  Palestinae,  L  2. 

129  Joseph.  Hell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  1.  Clement.  Reco<jn.  i.  12.  Apollouius,  Tyan. 
epist.  xi.  (in  Epistvlographi  graeci,  ed.  Banker,  Paris  1873,  Didot).  Totius 
orbis  descriptio  in  Muller,  tlioyr.  gr.  minores,  ii.  517.     Ammian.  xiv.  p.  11. 
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Aivhelaus  (Antt.  xvii.  11.   4;  Bell.  Jud.   ii.    6.  3).      It 
wards   continued    on    all   ftCTaifofM    united    with   Judaea,  and 
hence  came  after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus  under   I: 
procurators,  then    under    Agrippe    I.,  and   then    again    DOdef 
procurators.       Coins    of  Agrippa    I.,    which    were    coined    in 
Caesarea,  are  still  in  existence.1*     Hit  arpart)^  in  I 
is  incidentally  mentioned  {Antt.  xix.  7.  4).      It  is  well  known 
that    he    himself    died    there    (see    above,   §    18).       He    was 
hated  by  the  I  for  his  Judaizing  tendencies 

xix.  i).  1).  The  Koman  procurators,  both  before  and  alter  the 
reign  of  Agrippa,  took  up  their  abode  at  Caesarea  (see  above, 
§  17C).  Hence  the  town  is  called  in  Tacitus,  Judaeae  caput 
(Tac.  Hist.  ii.  78).  It  was  also  the  chief  garrison  for  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  the  procurators,  who  were  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  natives  (tee  above,  p.  65).  The 
population  being  chielly  a  heathen  one  (Bell.  Jud.  iii.  0.  1), 
though  mingled  with  a  considerable  Jewish  fraction,  disputes 
easily  occurred,  and  the  more  so  that  both  had  equal  civil 
rights,  and  had  therefore  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
town  in  common.130*  Neither  the  Jews  nor  the  heathen 
were  satisfied  with  this  state  of  things.  Each  of  these  parties 
claimed  the  exclusive  government  of  the  town.  Already 
towards  the  close  of  the  official  career  of  Felix  there  were 
sanguinary  contests  on  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  which 
Nero,  whose  adviser  had  been  bribed  by  the  heathen  party, 
deprived  the  Jews  of  their  equality  of  right,  and  declared  the 
heathen  sole  governors  of  the  town.  The  exasperation  which 
ensued  gave  the  first  inducement  to  the  great  rising  of  the 
Jews  in  a.d.  66  (Antt.  xx.  8.  7  and  9  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  13.  7, 
14.  4,  5).     After  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  Jews,  as 

130  Eckhel,  iii.  491, 492.  Madden,  History  o/Jt  wish  Coinage,  pp.  107, 109. 
The  same,  Coins  of  the  Jews  (1881),  pp.  133, 136.  The  coins  with  the  legend 
Kuiaxpuxs  xovMv  are  rightly  denied  by  Eckhel  to  belong  to  our  Caesarea. 

130a  The  ctvlpss  ai  kolt  \%<,y,vj  i%  koMus,  mentioned  Acts  xxv.  ^o,  must 
according  to  the  context  be  regarded  as  heathen.  This  however  does  not 
exclude  Jews  from  a  share  in  the  government,  but  merely  corresponds  with 
the  preponderance  of  the  heathen  element  testified  to  by  Josephus. 
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the  minority,  fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  heathen  populace. 
It  is  said  that  all  the  Jewish  inhabitants,  20,000  in  number, 
were  then  assassinated  in  an  hour  {Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1,  viL  8. 
7,  ed.  Bekker,  p.  161).  Caesarea  was  changed  by  Vespasian 
into  a  Roman  colony,  though  without  the  full  jus  Italicum.131 
On  coins  it  bears  the  title  col(onia)  prima  Fl(avia)  Aug(usta) 
Caesarensis  or  Caesarea.  To  this  was  added  after  the  time 
of  Alexander  Severus  the  title  metropolis,  or  as  it  is  more 
completely  given  on  coins  after  Decius,  metropolis,  pr.  S.  Pal. 
(=  provincial  Syri  Untie.13* 

10.  Dora,  Awpa,  in  Polybius  Aovpa,  elsewhere  also  Auypot, 
in   Pliny,  Dorum}33  Hebr.  ~iVi  or  "itfn,154  an  old    Phoenician 

181  Plinius,  H.  N.  v.  IS.  69  :  Stratonis  turns,  eadem  Caesarea,  ab  Herode 
rege  condita,  nunc  colonia  prima  Flavia  a  Veepasiano  imperatore  deducta. 
Digest,  lib.  xv.  8.  7  (from  Paulus):  Divus  Vespasianus  Caesarienses  colonoe 
fecit  non  adjecto,  ut  et  juris  Italici  essent,  sed  tributum  his  reuiisit  capitis ; 
scd  divus  Titus  etiam  solum  immune  factum  interpretatus  est.  Ibid.  lib.  xv. 
1.  6  (from  Ulpianus) :  In  Palaestina  duae  fueruut  coloniae,  Caesariensk  et 
Aelia  Capitolina,  sed  neutra  jus  Italicum  habet.  Comp.  Zumpt,  Cummen- 
tationes  epigr.  i.  397  sq.  On  the  jus  Italicum,  see  Marquardt,  Rbmische 
Stdtilsvirwaltiaig,  i.  89  sqq.  (1881).  and  the  literature  therein  cited,  p.  89, 
note  7,  to  which  is  to  be  added  :  Beaudouin,  Etude  sur  It  Jut  italicum, 
Paris  (1883).     Comp.  Uevue  critique,  1884)  No.  6,  pp.  99-101. 

188  On  the  coins  in  general,  see  Eckhel,  hi.  428-442.  Mionnet,  v.  486- 
497  ;  Suppl  viii.  334-343.     De  Saulcy,  pp.  112-141,  pi.  vii. 

138  The  form  Aupo;  occurs  especially  in  older  authors,  but  is  also 
preferred  by  Steph.  Byz.  Aupx  was  afterwards  exclusively  used.  (1) 
Ai/sof  is  found  iu  Scylax  (fourth  century  B.C.),  Apollodorus  (about  140 
B.c),  Alexander  Ephesius  (see  on  him  Paub/s  Enc.  s.v.  Alex.  n.  40), 
Charax  (the  three  last  named  in  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Aubq;).  To  this  series 
belongs  also  Pliny  (H.  N.  v.  19.  75,  Dorum).  (2)  Aip*  or  Ama*  found 
besides  in  1  Mace.,  in  Artemidorus  (about  100  B.C.),  Claudius  Jolaus  (both 
in  Steph.  Byz.),  Josephus  (constantly),  on  coins  of  Caligula,  Trajan,  Ela- 
gabalus  (in  De  Saulcy),  Ptolemaeus  (v.  15.  5),  Clement.  Recogn.  (iv.  1), 
Eusebius  (Onom.,  ed.  Lag.  p.  250),  Hieronymus  (the  same,  p.  115), 
Hierocles  (ed.  Parthey,  p.  48),  the  lists  of  bishops  (in  Le  Quien,  Oriens 
christ.  iii.  574  sqq.),  Geographus  Ravennas  (ed.  Pinder  et  Parthey,  pp.  89, 
857).  To  this  series  belong  also  Polybius  (v.  66,  Aavp»)  and  Tab.  Peuting. 
rThora).  Comp.  also  note  136,  below.  The  first  Book  of  the  Maccabees 
uses  Aupx  iudecl.,  it  is  elsewhere  treated  as  a  neut.  plur.  (Josephus  usually; 
Eusebius,  p.  280,  the  lists  of  bishops) ;  sometimes  also  as  a  fern.  sing. 
(Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  7.  2 ;  c.  Apion.  ii.  9.     Clement.  Recogn.  iv.  1). 

134  in,  Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  23  ;  Judg.  i.  27  ;  1  Chron.  vii  29.    ijn,  Joan. 
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settlement  8  or  9  miles  north  of  Caesarea."5     It  was  known 
from  ancient  times  to  the  Greeks,  beii  dy  montioaod 

by  Becataene  of  Miletus,  who  Lived  500  years  befi 
in  his  description  of  the  earth.188     Nay,  it  I  le  that  it 

may,  during  the  hegemony  of  Athene  in  tin-  Ifeditertaaeefl  Ki 
the  5th  oentoiy  n.c.,  have  been  tributary  to  the  Athenians.1** 

In  the  time  of  the  Kidonian  King  Kslniiuii;iz;ir  it  v.. 
to  the  Sidonians  hy  the  "Lord  of   Kin_'V'  Ml  hy  the  P 
monarch.137     Hence  Scylax,  whose  descrij.  m  to  the 

xvii.  11;  1  Kings  iv.  11.    Also  upon  the  inscription  of  UuMUMMV,  see 

below,  note  187.  In  the  0.  T.  1H  flDJ  (Josh.  xii.  23  ;  1  Kings  iv.  1 1)  or 
in  niD3  (Josh.  xi.  2),  properly  the  bdfjbi  or  bflighti  of  Dor,  and  tl. 
probably  the  hill  country,  which  lay  inland  from  Dor,  is  distinguished  from 
the  town  of  Dor  (see  Biehm's  Worterhuch,  s.v.).  Only  the  former  and  not 
the  maritime  town  was  possessed  by  Solomon.  Less  probable  is  V 
notion  (Phiiitirier,  ii.  2.  175  sq.),  that  Naphath-Dor  is  distinguished  as  an 
inland  town  from  Dor  as  a  coast  town. 

138  The  foundation  by  tin-  1'hoenieianB  is  fully  described  by  Claudius 
JolftM  in  Steph.  Byz. s.v.  Aino;  (also  in  Midler,  Fragm.  hint,  grate,  iv. 
JowphtM  also  calls  Dora  a  x&'X/f  rij;  <Do/wx>jf  ( Vita,  8;  c.  Apion.  ii.  9). 
The  distance  from  Caesarea,  8  m.  p.  according  to  Tab.  Peuting.;  9  m.  p. 
nil.] ding  to  Eusebius  (Onom.,  ed.  Lag.  p.  283)  and  Jerome  (the  same,  pp. 
115,  142).  According  to  Artemidorus  (in  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.),  Dora  lay  ixi 
XtpoovYiooulov;  totcov.  Comp.  generally,  Behind,  pp.  738-741  ;  Baumer,  p. 
154;  Winer,  Schenkel,  Pauly,  s.v.;  Bitter,  xvi.  607-612;  Guerin,  Samarie, 
ii.  305-315.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and 
Kitchener,  ii.  pp.  8,  7-11  ;  also  sheet  vii.  of  the  English  chart. 

136  Hecataeus  in  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Aupo;  (also  in  Miiller,  Fragm.  hist,  graec. 
i.  17,  n.  2G0) :  fttr*  oi  q  Trkhcti  Aupo;,  rtm  le  Aup»  KotKurect.  The  words 
cannot  indeed  have  come  down  just  as  they  stand  from  Hecataeus,  because 
they  manifest  a  change  in  the  usage  of  the  language,  which  did  not  fully 
take  place  till  about  500  years  later  (see  above,  note  133).  Hence  the 
copy  made  use  of  by  Steph.  Byz.  must  here  have  had  an  interpolation, 
Ou  Hecataeus,  see  Forbiger,  Handbuch  der  alten  Geogr.  i.  48  sqq.  C.  Miiller, 
Fragm.  hist,  graec.  t.  i.  Proleg.  pp.  ix.-xvi.  Westermann  in  Pauly's  Enc. 
iii.  1082  sq. 

136a  The  Aupoi  tributary  to  the  Athenians  is  indeed  generally  taken  to 
be  a  town  in  Caria  (according  to  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Aicoj).  Such  an  one 
however  not  being  elsewhere  known  of,  and  the  power  of  the  Athenians 
extending  in  any  case  to  Cyprus,  we  may  perhaps  suppose  it  to  have  been 
the  Phoenician  Doros.  See  Ulr.  Kobler,  Urkunden  und  Untersuchungen  zur 
Geschichte  des  Delisch-attischen  Bundes  (Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Aca- 
iemy,  1869),  pp.  121,  207.     Six,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1877,  p.  235. 

*37  See  the  inscription  of  Eshmunazar,  lines  18,  19,  in  the  Corp.  inscripf. 
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Persian  period,  rightly  calls  Dora  a  town  of  the  Sidonians.138 
Although  Dora  was  no  large  city,139  it  was  on  account  of  its 
favourable  position  a  strong  fortress.  "When  Antiochus  the 
Great  made  (219  B.C.)  his  first  attack  upon  Coelesyria,  he 
besieged  Dora,  but  in  vain."0  Eighty  years  afterwards 
(139-138  b.c.)  Trypho  was  here  besieged  by  Antioohw 
Sidetes  with  a  large  army,  but  equally  without  result.  The 
siege  ended  with  the  flight  of  Trypho.141  On  a  coin  of 
Trypho's  stamped  at  Dora  the  town  is  called  U(pa)  ic(a\) 
a(<7u\o<?).142  Some  decades  afterwards  we  lind  it  in  the 
possession  of  the  tyrant  Zoilus  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  12.  '1), 
who  was  afterwards  overthrown  by  Alexander  Jannaeits 
{Antt.    xiii.    12.    4).       It    must    therefore   have   subsequently 

belonged  to  the   Jewish   region,  but  was  again   eepented 

from  it  by  Pompey  {Antt.  xiv.  4.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7).  Like 
many  other  towns,  Dora  aleo  then  began  a  new  era,  which 
it  continued  to  use  on  coins  of  the  imperial  age.143  It 
was  restored  by  liabinius  {Antt.  xiv.    5.    3).      Alter    Pompej 

Semiticarum,  vol.  i.  (1881)  pp.  9-20;  also  Sehlottmanu,  Die  lnschrift 
Eschmunuzar  (18G8),  pp.  82  sq.,  1 16  sqq. 

138  Scylax  iu  O'uxjrajilti  graeci  minvres,  ed.  Midler,  i.  79  :  Aupo;  x&Aij 
lihouiuv.  On  Scylax,  see  e.g.  Fabrieius-llarles,  Jiiblioth.  gr.  iv.  006  sqq. 
Forbiger,  llandb.  d.  alien  Utogr.  i.  113  sqq.,  lLJ3  sqq.  Westermaim  iu 
Pauly's  Enc.  vi.  1.  891  sq.  Nicolai,  Griech.  Literaturgesch.  i.  322  sq. 
Anonymi  vulgo  Scylacis  Caryandensis  periplum  maris  intend  cum  appen- 
dire,  iteium  roc.  Fubricins,  Lips.  Is. 

139  Artemidorus  :  ^oXitrfiecTio*.  Claudius  Jolaus :  fismxfim  voaix»k  (both 
in  Steph.  Hyz.).     Clement  Reoogn.  iv.  1 :  breve  oppidum. 

"°  Polyb.  v.  66.  U1  1  Mace,  xv.  11-37  ;  Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  7.  2. 

»«  Mionnet,  v.  72.     Stark,  p,  477. 

143  The  commencement  of  the  era  cannot  be  strictly  determined.  At 
all  events  however  it  is  that  of  Pompey  (b.c.  63?),  not  that  of  Gabiuius, 
as  De  Saulcy,  in  spite  of  his  own  objections  assumes,  for  an  era  of  Gabinius 
could  not  begin  earlier  than  the  autumn  of  58  B.c.  =  696  a.L'.c.  and  then 
175  aer.  Dor.,  of  which  year  coins  of  Trajan  are  in  existence,  would  be  = 
870/871  A.u.c.,  while  Trajan  was  already  dead  before  the  autumn  of  870. 
See  generally,  Noris,  iv.  5.  5  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  453-458).  Pellerin,  lUcueil  de 
meUaillcs  de  ptitphs  it  de  villi  s  (3  vols.  Paris  1763),  ii.  216  sq.  Eckhel, 
Doctr.  Num.  iii.  362  sq.  Ideler,  llandb.  der  Chronobxjie,  i.  459.  The 
coins  in  Mionuet,  v.  S59-362 ;  Sup/1.  \  iii.  258-260.  De  Sauley,  pp.  142-148, 
pi.  vi  n.  G-12. 
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it  was  under  direct  Roman  government,  and  therefore 
never  belonged  to  Seiod  (whost  dominions  on  the  coast 
extended  no   farther   northward   than    <  It  is  railed 

on    coins   of    the    imperil]     period    Upa   aavkos   avrovofios 
vavap%i<;.ui     The  existence  of  a  Jewish  community  in  I> 
evidenced  by  u  occurrence  of  the  time  of  King  Agrip] 
a  number  of  young  people  once  placed  a  statue  of  the  emperor 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  end  it  needed  energetic  intervention 
on  the  peit  of  Petrotaini  the  governor,  in  ■  letter  tddrei 
the  authorities  of  Dora  (AwpiTwv  tois  Trpdmois),  to  secure  to 
the  Jews  that  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  which   bed 
pledged  to  them  {Antt.  xix.  6.  3).      In  the  later  imperial  j 
Dora  seems  to  have  fallen   into  decay .Ui     Christian  bi 
of  Dora  are  however  mentioned  down  to  the  7th  century. u* 

11.  riolemais,  ITroXe/Liaft.147     The   origins]    name   of  the 
town  was  Akko,  toy  (Kichter  1.  31),  or,  as  it  reads  in  Greek, 
'Akt).     By  this  name  it  was  already  known   to  the   (1 
in  pre-Hellenistic   times.148     It    was   here  that  in   the  year 

144  See  especially  Mionnet  and  De  Saulcy,  as  above. 

148  Hieronymus,  Onomast.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  115:  Dora  .  .  .  nunc  deserta. 
Ibid.  p.  142:  Dor  autem  est  oppirlum  jam  desertutn.  The  same,  Peregri- 
natio  Paulae  (in  Tobler,  Palaestinae  descriptiones,  1869,  p.  13) :  ruinaa  Dor, 
urbis  quondam  potentissimae. 

148  Le  Quien,  Oricns  christianus,  iiL  574-579. 

147  For  a  description  of  the  situation,  see  Joseph.  Belt.  Jud.  ii.  10.  2. 
Compare  in  general,  Reland,  pp.  534-542.  Pauly,  Real-Enc.  vi.  1.  243 
Winer,  s.v.  "  Acco."  Raumer,  p.  119  sq.  Ritter,  xvi.  725-739.  Robinson, 
Recent  Scriptural  Researches  in  Palestine,  iii.  89-101.  Sepp,  Jerusalem,  iL 
513  sqq.  Guerin,  Galilei,  i.  502-525.  Badeker-Socin,  Paliist.  1st  ed.  p. 
369  sqq.  (with  plan  of  the  present  Akka).  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine, 
Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  L  145,  160-167,  also  sheet  iiL  of  the 
English  chart.     Ebers  and  Guthe,  Paldstina,  voL  ii.  p.  450. 

148  Scylax  in  Geogr.  gr.  min.,  ed.  Miiller,  i.  79.  Isaeus,  Oral.  iv.  7. 
Demosthenes,  Orat.  52  contra  Callippum,  §  24  (where  indeed  the  word " hxn» 
is  first  restored  in  Dindorf's  edit,  after  the  gloss  in  Harpocration,  Lex.  s.v. 
'Akyi,  the  earlier  edition  having  Qpxx.ru>).  Diodor.  xv.  41,  xix.  93. 
Polyaen.  iii.  9.  56.  Cornel.  Nepos,  xiv.  Datames,  c.  5.  Com  p.  Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  758.  Plinius,  H.  N.  v.  19.  75.  Charax  in  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Aupof. 
Claudius  Jolaus  in  Steph.  Byz.  *.r.  "Akyi.  Steph.  Byz.  ibid,  and  s.v. 
TLTotefixts-  The  Lexicographers,  Etymolog.  magn.,  Harpocration,  Smdas 
(see  the  passages  in  Reland,  p.  536  sq. ;  also  Kuhn,  ii  331).  A  coin  of 
\kyi  in  Mionnet,  v.  473 ;  De  Saulcy,  p.  154,  j>1.  viii.  n.  2 ;  some  others  in 
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374  B.C.  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemnon  assembled  for 
the  campaign  against  Egypt.149  Ake  must  have  been  an 
important  town  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  For 
among  the  coins  of  Alexander  stamped  in  Phoenicia  those  of 
Ake  especially  are  very  numerous.  They  have  the  name  of 
Alexander  in  Greek,  that  of  the  town  in  Phoenician  characters 
('AXefjav&pov,  ay,  sometimes  toy),  and  the  year  of  an  era 
beginning  with  Alexander  the  Great.  As  elsewhere  so  too 
in  Ake  these  coins  were  still  issued  long  after  the  death  of 
Alexander.150  Ake  was  levelled  to  the  ground  in  the 
312  by  Ptolemy  Lagos,  when  he  again  evacuated  before 
Antigonus  the  district  of  Coelesyria,  which  he  hud  ju>t 
conquered.161      It    probably   received   from   Ptolemy    II.    the 

Reichardt,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  18G2,  p.  108;  1864,  p.  187.  Wiener 
Numismat.  Miuialsln/lf,  published  b\  ■>.     Un  the 

aneient  history  of  Ake,  comp.  especially  the  fragment  from  Menaiuler  in 
.Joseph.  Autt.  ix.  14.  2  (Ake  revolts  from  Tyre  in  the  time  of  Shalmaiu-zar, 
and  goes  over  to  Shalmanezar). 

149  Diod.  xv.  41.  This  is  referred  to  also  by  Polyaen.  iii.  9.  50;  OorneLNep 
xiv.  5j  eomp.  Strain >,  x\  i.  p.  768:  Elf  i)  I  Ire /.*,«*<';  fori  ft-.yot'kn  xoXi;  ijy'Ax*-* 
u»6ftet£ov,  irponpov  y  IxouyTO  oof^riTfipi^  ">rpi{  Tijv  Kiywrot  o/  Wieaxi. 

180  See  Kckhel,  iii.  408  sq.  ;  Mionnet,  i.  510  sq.  ;  also  llecueil  des  planches, 
pi.  xxi.  n.  1-10 ;  Suppl.  iii.  197  sq.  and  pi.  ii.  n.  1-0.  Gesenius,  Scripturae 
limjuaeque  Phoenicia*  munumenta,  p.  209  sq.  L.  Muller,  Numismatique  iT Alex- 
andre le  Grand  (1855),  p.  803  ;  also  planches,  n.  1424-1403.  Numerous 
copies  of  these  coins  (gold  staters  of  Alexander,  especially  those  of  the  years 
2,'!  ami  21)  have  become  known  by  means  of  a  large  discovery  of  coins  at 
Sidoii  in  the  year  1803.  See  W(eckbccker)  in  the  Wiener  Numism<r 
Monatske/ten,  pub.  by  Egger,  vol.  i.  1866,  pp.  5-11.  W'addington  in  the 
Rem*  Xinnismatique,  1805,  pp.  3-25.  Droysen,  Geschichte  des  Hellenismus 
(2nd  ed.),  i.  1.  BOS-SOi*  Tlie  same,  Monatsber.  der  Berliner  Akademie, 
1S77,  p.  40  sqq.  Weekheeker  in  Egger*!  Winter  Numismat.  Monatsheften, 
i.  98, 99,  tells  of  tetradrachmas  of  Ake  of  Alexander  the  Great  with  the  years 
16,  22,  31,  82,  which  M  were  brought  to  market  in  Beirut  by  an  Armenian 
of  Mossul  at  about  the  same  time  (1802-1803)."  A  collection  of  the  whole 
material  maybe  expected  in  the  Corp.  Inscr.  Semiticarum.  On  the  fact 
that  coins  were  issued  with  the  name  of  Alexander  after  his  death,  see  L. 
Midler,  Numismatique  d'Ah  xandrt  le  Grand,  pp.  50-90.  The  numbers  of  the 
years  on  the  coins  of  Ake  are  5-40.  Since  the  year  334  or  333  must  be 
accepted  as  the  starting-point,  these  coins  were  issued  not  only  till  306, 
when  the  Diadochoi  assumed  the  royal  title,  but  also  till  about  two  decades 
afterwards.     See  especially,  Midler,  pp.  80-83. 

181  Diodor.  xix.  93.     Comp.  above,  note  52  (Gaza)  and  109  (Joppa). 
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name   of    TlroXe^aU,    which    WM    btnotfotth    the    prevailing 
one.m     Still  its   origma]    Dime   AHco  wts    uninttmipladljr 
maintaiDed  betide  the  Gtaeeik  one,  which  it    mbtequenUj 
planted.1*     In  tin-  Beleucid  period  Ptolemaia  figuitt  at 

one  of  tint  must,  importtnt  cities  of  the  Phoenician-Phil 
coast.  The  conquest  of  this  region  by  Antiochni  the  ( 
in  the  year  21'.'  was  much  ftfiilitttfri  by  the  surrender  to  him 
of  the  town  of  Tviv  and  Ptolemais  by  the  Phoenician  general 
Theodotus.164  Antioofaot wintered  in  Ptolemaia  in  21  s  iM!».li4 
The  Belenoidte  after  their  definitive  occopttion  of  Phoenicit 
specially  favoured  Ptolemait.     On  coins,  e  those  of 

the  times  of  Antioohni  I  Vr.  and  VIII.,  tin:  inhabitant 
called  '.dimo^efc  ol  iv  TlToXefiatSi,  sometimes  with  the  addi- 
tion lepa  aav\o<i,  some-times  iepa  avropofios.  The  bettOWtlot 
the  title  "  Antioclians,"  and  with  it  perhaps  certain  privil 
is  to  be  regarded  a«  a  mark  of  favour,  which  was  aspired  alter 
by  many  other  towns,  e.g.  Jerusalem,  during  the  predominance 
of  the   Hellenistic  party.156     Seleucid  coins  of  Autiochus  V., 

1M  The  founding  and  naming  of  the  town  U  expressly  referred  to  Ptolemy 
in  ftf  iiil.i-Arislcds  (id.  Moritz  Schmidt  in  Merx'  Arr/,ir,  vol.  i.  p.  27  \): 
riToXi,tt«(Ooc  Tij*  into  tm>  [bctut'/.iu;  iKTiofiivn*.  This  is  also  probable  in  itself. 
Ptolemy  II.  was  the  first  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  continued  in  possession  of 
Phoenicia  and  Coelesyria.  That  he  there  undertook  the  founding  of  towns 
is  proved  by  the  example  of  Philadelphia  (see  below).  Already  in  219-217 
Ptolemais  is  mentioned  under  this  name  in  Polybius,  without  his  pointing 
out  that  it  was  then  not  as  yet  known  by  this  name  (Polyb.  v.  61-62.  71) 
Comp.  also  Droysen,  iii.  2.  305. 

153  The  name  iay  occurs  especially  in  Rabbinic  literature,  see  Mishna, 
Xedarim  iii.  6;  Gittin  i.  2,  vii.  7  ;  Aboda  sara  iii.  4  ;  Ohahth  xviiL  9.  The 
passages  of  the  Tosefta  in  the  Index  to  Zuckermandel's  ed.  (1882).  Xeu- 
bauer,  Geographic  du  Talmud,  p.  231  sq.  To  this  very  day  the  town  is 
called  Akka  (Acre). 

"*  Polyb.  v.  61-62.     Comp.  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  375  sqq.      1M  Polyb.  v.  71. 

156  On  the  coins  in  question,  see  Eckhel,  iii.  305  sq.  Mionnet,  v.  37  sq.,  88, 
216-218.  Gardner,  Catahgue  of  the  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum, 
Seleucid  Kings,  p.  41.  Even  the  circumstance  that  hoi  £av>.o;  appears  as 
an  apposition  to  'Avtigx^S  ('A* rto-/,ia»  tu»  '$»  Urote f&xilit  itpx;  ciovXou, 
and  similarly  on  the  coins  of  Hippus,  see  below,  No.  13),  proves  that  the  town 
of  Ptolemais  and  its  citizens  collectively,  not  a  colony  of  Antiochian 
merchants  in  Ptolemais,  is  intended  (the  latter  is  the  view  of  Eckhel  and 
K-uhu,  i.  22 ;  see,  on  the  other  hand,  Stark,  p.  449 ;  Droysen,  iii  2.  305). 
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Demetrius     I.,    Alexander  and     Trypho,    minted     at 

Ptolemais,  are  in  existence.157  The  town  was  need  as  a 
residence  by  the  kings  during  their  temporary  abode  in  these 
regions  (1  Mace.  x.  56-60,  xi.  22,  24).  It  always  showed 
itself  hostile  to  the  Jews.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Maccabaean  rising,  it  was  especially  the  towns  of  Ptolemais, 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  fought  against  the  Jews,  who  had 
revolted  from  Syriai  -nty  (1  Mace,  v  losqq.).    Jonathan 

was  here  treacherously  taken  prisoner  by  Trypho  (1  Mar 
45  sqq.).  After  the  accession  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  B.C. 
104,  when  the  Seleucidae  had  already  lost  all  authority  in  the 
southern  parts  of  their  dominions,  three  neighbouring  \ 
contended  for  the  possession  of  Ptolemais.  At  first  Alexander 
Jannaeus  entertained  the  purpose  of  conquering  it,  but  was 
prevented  boo  carrying  out  his  design  by  Ptolemy  Lathurus, 
the  ruler  of  Cyprus,  who  hinwlf  took  possession  of  the  town 
by  force  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  12.  L'-6).  He  was  however  soon 
deprived  of  it  by  his  mother  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt 
xiii.  13.  1-2).  Ptolemais  seems  never  again  to  have  come 
under  the  authority  of  the  Selucidae,  nay  even  the  still  more 
northward  towns  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  meantime  made 
themselves  independent,  On  the  contrary,  Wt  still  find  there, 
about  70  B.C.,  an  Egyptian  princess,  Selene,  daughter  of  this 
Cleopatra,  and  widow  of  Antiochus  Cry  pus,  to  whom  she  had 
been  given  in  marriage  by  her  mother,  when  the  latter  entered 
into  alliance  with  him  against  Antiochus  Kyzikenos,  who 
ruled  in  Coelesyria.158  At  the  instance  of  this  Selene 
Ptolemais  closed  its  gates  against  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
the    conqueror    of    the    Seleucid    kingdom ;    was    thereupon 

The  title  Antiochians  was  also  aspired  after  by  the  Hellenistic  party  in 
Jerusalem  ;  Bee  S  Mace.  iv.  9,  and  Grimm  (the  passage  should  be  translated, 
M  and  to  enroll  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  as  Antiochians,"  or  "  to  receive 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  into  the  list  of  Antiochians").  Whether,  and 
what,  privileges  were  combined  therewith  can  hardly  be  ascertained. 

187  Gardner,  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins,  etc.,  pp.  -44,  47,  52.  A  coin  of 
Trypho  is  given  by  De  Saulcy,  Melanges  de  Numinm.  voL  ii.  1877,  p.  82. 

16s  Justin.  Hist,  xxxix.  4.  4 
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eonqnezed  by  Rgranee,  but  again  liberated   irben  Ti  gran en 

found  himself  obliged  to  retreat  by  leetOO  "I    I  | 

the  ]  tomans  upon  his  own  kingdom  (Joseph.  AnU.  xiii.  U 
rt.i.lcinais   seems   to    have    experienced  001    from 

Caesar,  when    in  the    year   47    he    was   over   the    fcflbin   of 
Syria.     For  there  are  in  existence  some  of  its  coins  of  the 
imperial    period    with    an    era    reaching     beck    to    Ca< 
Probably   the  coins    with    the    legend    TlroXeuai.    Upas    ical 
aavkov  (or  the  like)  belong  also  to  this  time   (shortly  after 
Caesar).160     The  Emperor  Claudius  settled  a  colony  of  vet 
in    Ptolemaia      Heuce  the  town  was  henceforth  called  colonia 
Ptolemais,  though  it  did  DOt  possess  the  actual    privileges  of  a 
colony.181      At  the   breaking  out  of  the  .Jewish  w;ir,  the 
in    Ptolemais,   2000    in    number,    were    slaughtered    by    the 
inhabitants  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  5).     The  district  of  1'tolemais 
is  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  the  western  boundary  of  Galilee 
(Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  1 ;  comp.  Vita,  24).    The  formula:  JlToXefuiida 
KaX   rtjv  irpoaKvpovaav  airy,  soil.  yotpav  0-    Mace.  x.    39),  is 
characteristic. 

Next  to  the  great  maritime  towns,  the  towns  of  the  so- 
called  Decapolis  belong  to  the  class  of  independent  Hellenistic 
communities.  The  organization  alluded  to  in  this  word  was 
probably  the  work  of  Pompey.  For  we  first  meet  with  the 
term   (17  Je/ca7ro\t<?)  during  the  Roman  period ; 162  and  most 

159  See  Eckhel,  iii.  425.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  162,  164,  166.  Ptolemais  was 
not  the  only  town  which  was  favoured  by  Caesar ;  comp.  Marquardt,  i.  397. 

160  See  these  especially  in  De  Saulcy,  154-156. 

161  Plinius,  v.  19,  75 :  colonia  Claudi  Caesaris  Ptolemais  quae  quondam 
Acce  ;  comp.  xxxvi.  26.  190.  Digest,  lib.  xv.  1.  3  (from  Ulpianus)  :  Ptole- 
maeensium  enim  colonia,  quae  inter  Phoenicien  et  Palaestinam  sita  est,  nihil 
praeter  nomen  coloniae  habet  (also  Noris,  p.  427  sq.).  On  coins :  COL. 
PTOL.,  sometimes  with  the  numbers  of  the  vi.  ix.  x.  xi.  legions.  See  in 
general.  Noris,  iv.  5.  2  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  424-430).  Eckhel,  iii.  423-125. 
Mionnet,  v.  473-181;  Suppl.  viii.  324-331.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  153-169. 
405  sq.,  pi.  viii.  n.  2-11.  The  same,  Melanges  de  Numismatique,  vol.  ii. 
1877,  pp.  143-146.     Zumpt,  Commentat.  epigr.  L  386.     Marquardt,  i.  428 

162  Matt  iv.  25 ;  Mark  v.  20,  vil  31 ;  Plinius,  H.  N.  v.  18. 74.  Josephus, 
Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  7;  Vita,  65,  74.  Ptolemaeus,  v.  15.  22.  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec. 
n.   4501   (inscription  of    the  time  of  Hadrian).     Eusebius,    Onomast.,  ed 
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of  the  towns  of  Decapolis  owe  their  independent  political 
existence  to  Pompey.  These  were  the  Hellenistic  towns  of 
the  country  east  of  Jordan,  which,  having  been  subjected  by 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  were  again  liberated  from  Jewish  autho- 
rity by  Pompey.  It  is  probable  that  they  thus  formed  a  kind 
of  confederacy,  which  originally  consisted  of  ten  towns,  and 
was  therefore  called  r)  AeKairoXt,^,  but  retained  the  name 
after  the  number  was  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  other 
towns.  For  the  number  did  not  always  remain  the  same,  as 
Pliny,  our  chief  authority,  remarks,  II.  N.  v.  18.  74:  ! 
politana  regio  a  numero  oppidorum,  in  quo  non  omnes  atdem 
observant,  plurimum  tainen  Damascum,  1'hiladelphiam, 
phanam,  Scythopolim,  (.Jadara,  Hippon,  Dion,  iVllaii: 
(read :  Gerasam),  Canatham.  Besides  Pliny,  only  Ptolemy 
v.  15.  22-23  gives  an  enumeration  of  the  several  towns. 
It  contains  all  the  towns  mentioned  by  Pliny,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Kaphana;  and  besides  these,  nine  others  (situated 
chiefly  in  the  north  of  Palestine  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Damascus),  so  that  the  number  given  by  him  amounts  to 
eighteen.  Hence  we  must  keep  to  Pliny  for  the  original 
number.  To  those  named  by  him,  we  add  only  Abila  and 
Kanata  (another  town  than  Kanatha),  both  which  have  also 
the  Pompeian  era.  All  the  towns  except  Scythopolis  lie  in 
the  region  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  inclusion  of  Damascus, 
lying  so  far  to  the  north,  is  striking.  Since  however  it  is 
mentioned  by  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  it  must  be  retained. 
In  any  case  Decapolis,  as  such,  continued  in  existence  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ  (the  time  of  the  geographer 
Ptolemy).  Its  dissolution  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  third 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  transference  of  some  of  its 
most  important  towns  to  the  province  of  Arabia  (constituted 
a  province  a.d.  105).     The   mention  of   Decapolis   by  later 

Lagarde,  p.  251.  Epiphanius,  Hair.  29.  7;  de  mens,  etpond.  §  15.  Stephanus 
Byz.  s.v.  Yioxax  (the  text  handed  down  has  here  Tiaoxoeaxxtfaxxxo'Kfai, 
for  which  however  Meineke  rightly  reads  hxxroXtui).  Comp.  in  general, 
Winer,  RWB.,  s.v.  "  Decapolis."  Caspari,  Ckronobgisch-geographische  Ei»» 
kitting  in  das  Leben  Jesu  Christi  (1869),  pp.  83-90. 
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authors,  i  us,  Bpiphanitu,  Steph.  Bya.,  rests  tli.  • 

only  on   hittorical    inlwnn.iiioii.     The   following  enumei 
is  in  geographic*]  order  from  north  to  south. 

12.  Damascus,  Aay.a<TKo^,  Bebr.  P^fl  From  tin*  varied 
history  of  this  town,  we  can  hen;  bring  forward  only  such 
particulars   as  arc,    Important   with  oetitntioa 

during  the  Hellenistic  rod  Roman  perioda,141     The  dominion 
of  Alexander  the  Qroat  «>ver  Danmcni  is  evidenced  not  only 

by    the    narratives    of    authors,    but    by    coin-    of    Alexander 
1  there.183*      In  the  third  century  hel'oi  Dai 

to   have   belonged    not,  like  Phoenicia  and  (Palestine,  to 

Ptolemiee,  bat  to  the  It  is  true,  that  when 

Ptolemy  II.  sei/ed  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  axx  280,  be  must 

also  have  taken  possession  of  Damaeena.  It  was  ho. 
reconquered  by  Antiochus  I.  (2  8  0-2  6  2).1*4  At  the 
invasion  of  the  realm  of  the  Seleucidae  by  Ptolemy  III.,  h.c. 
246,  in  which  all  Syria  was  for  some  time  lost  to  Seleucua 
II.,  Damascus  seems  to  have  been  not  once  conquered,  but 
only  besieged.  Seleucus  relieved  it,  when  in  the  year  242/241 
he  again  victoriously  pressed  southwards.185  The  fact,  that 
Damascus  anciently  formed  part  of  the  Seleucid  dominions,  is 

183  See  in  general,  Rbdiger  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  EncycL  sect.  i.  vol. 
22,  Div.  2,  pp.  113-116.  Arnold  in  Herzog's  Iieal-Encycl.  1st  ed  ii 
262.  Winer,  s.v.  Nbldeke  in  Sclienkel's  BibtUex.  s.v.  Robinson,  1 
Scriptural  Researches,  iii.  442-468.  Ritter,  Erdkunde  xvii.  2.  1332  sqq. 
Krenier,  Topographic  von  Damascus  (Records  of  the  Viennese  Academy,  phil.- 
hist.  CI.  vol.  v.  and  vi.  1854—55).  Porter,  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  2  vols. 
1855.  Sepp,  Jerusalem  (2nd  ed.),  ii.  358-385.  Badeker-Socin,  Paldstina 
in  Bill  tend  Wort,  vol.  L  (1883)  pp.  389-442  and  504. 

i63a  Curtius,  iii.  13,  iv.  1.  Arrian,  ii.  11.  9  sq.,  15.  1.  The  coins  in  L. 
Miiller,  Numismatique  d'Alcxandre  le  Grand,  p.  887  sq.,  pi.  n.  1338-1346. 

164  Polyaen.  iv.  15  ;  comp.  Droysen,  Gesch.  d.  HtUenismus,  iii.  1.  256,  274. 
Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  366,  367. 

165  Euseb.  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  251  (Armenian  text  according  to  Peter- 
mann's  translation)  :  Ptolemaeus  autem,  qui  et  Triphon,  partes  (regiones) 
Syriorum  occupavit :  quae  vero  apud  (ad  contra)  Damaskum  et  Orthosiam 
obsessio  fiebat,  finera  accepit  (accipiebat)  centesimae  tricesimae  quartae 
olompiadis  anno  tertio,  quura  Seleukus  eo  descendisset  (descenderit). 
Olymp.  134,  3  =  242/241  B.C.  Comp.  Droysen,  iii.  1.  390,  393.  Stark 
adopts,  according  to  Zohrab's  translation  of  the  Armenian  text,  the  view 
of  an  actual  taking  of  Damascus  by  Ptolemy. 
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indirectly  confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that  Polybius,  when 
fully  relating  the  particulars  of  the  conquest  of  Phoenicia  and 
Palestine  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (v.  61-71),  mentions  indeed 
the  taking  of  the  most  important  Phoenician  and  Palestinian 
towns,  but  nowhere  speaks  of  Damascus.  "When  in  111  B.C. 
the  Syrian  kingdom  was,  in  consequence  of  the  strife  between 
the  brothers  Antiochus  VIII.  (Grypos)  and  Antiochus  IX. 
(Kyzikenos),  divided,  and  Antiochus  Kyzikeuos  established  him- 
self in  the  southern  part,166  Damascus  probably  became  the 
capital  of  his  small  kingdom.  At  all  events  it  was  about  95-85 
B.C.  repeatedly  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  Coelesyria  separated 
from  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  first  under  Demetrius  Eukaerus 
a  son  of  Antiochus  Grypos  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  13.  4),  then  under 
Antiochus  XII.  also  a  son  of  (in pus  {Antt.  xiii.  15.  1). 
Antiochus  XII.  fell  in  battle  against  the  Arabian  king  Aretas ; 
and  Damascus  continued  henceforth  under  his  authority  (Antt. 
xiv.  15.  1,  2  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  4.  7,  8).  When  Pompey  pene- 
trated into  Asia,  Damascus  was  first  of  all  occupied  by  his 
legates  (Antt.  xiv.  2.  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  6.  2).  Apparently  it 
was  not  restored  to  the  Arabian  king,  but  united  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria.167  In  the  time  of  Cassius  (44-42  B.C.)  we 
find  a  Soman  commander,  Fabius,  in  Damascus  (Antt.  xiv. 
11.  7,  12.  1  ;  Btll.  Jud.  i.  12.  1,  2)  Already  in  the  times 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  there  were  Roman  imperial  coins  of 
Damascus,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  case  of  Ascalon, 
autonomic  ones  also.  The  Seleucid  era  is  used  on  both,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  one  at  Damascus.168    There 

166  Euseb.  Chron.,  ed.  Sehoeue,  i.  2G0. 

167  Hieronymus,  Comment.  inJtsaj.  c.  17  (Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  iv.  194)  :  Alii 
aestimant  de  Romana  captivitate  praedici,  quoaiam  et  JuJaeoruin  captus  est 
populus,  et  Damascus,  cui  imperabat  Areta,  similem  sustinuit  servituteru. 
I  cannot  think  Marqiumlt  (i.  405)  correct  in  adopting  the  notion,  that  the 
Arabian  kings  kept  possession  of  Damascus  in  exchange  for  the  payment 
of  a  tribute  till  a.d.  100. 

168  See  on  the  coins  in  general,  Noris  ii.  2.  2  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  87-93). 
Eckhel,iii.  329-334.  Mionnet,  v.  283-297 ;  Suppl.  viiL  193-206.  DeSaulcy, 
pp.  30-56,  404,  pi.  ii.  n.  1-10.  Kremer,  Die  Mtinzsammlung  des  Stifts  St. 
Fiona*  (1871),  pp.  167-170,  table  vl  n.  7,  8. 
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are  no  coins  of  the  times  of  Oeligule  and  Claudiu 
iiv  (dins  from  N<T<>  onwude.     With  thii 

must  bd  combined  the  fact,  t  liat   I)ainascus,  when  Bt  Pud 

fled   from   it   (probably  in  tin-  time   of   Oriigoll 
viceroy  (edi>upxr]<;)  of  the  Arabian  king  Aretas  (2  Cor.  xi.  32). 
Hence   it   then   belonged    temporarily   to    the    Arabian    king, 
whether  be  eeiaed  it  by  violence  or  obteJoed  it  by  imp      I 

favour.  That  there  was  a  .Jewish  community  in  I  Damascus 
is  already   evident   from    the   New   Testam  s   ix.    2; 

2  Cor.  xi.  32).  That  it  was  numerous  may  be  intend  from 
tiir  number  <>t  ]        .lain  at  Den  '  the  breaking  owl 

of  the  greet  war.  Tlii.s  eenomited  to  10,000,  or  eooording 
to  another  statement  18,000  (the  Bonne?,  BM.  Jwl.  ii.  20.  2; 
the  latter,  /;.//.  -/n't.  vii.  8.  7).  After  Hadrian  the  town  bore 
the  title.  fii)Tpo7ro\i<;,  after  Alexander  Severus  it  was  a  colony 
(not  first  after  Philip  the  Arabian,  as  even  Eckhel  supposes), 
both  facts  being  witnessed  to  by  the  coins.109  We  are  informed 
(Antt.  xviii.  6.  3)  of  a  dispute  concerning  boundaries  between 
the  Damascenes  and  Sidonians  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  which 
is  chiefly  of  interest  as  showing,  how  extensive  the  district 
pertaining  to  this  town  must  have  been,  since  it  bordered 
upon  that  of  Sidon. 

13.  Hij)pus,"Iinro<i,  is  properly  the  name  of  a  mountain  or 
hill,  on  which  stood  the  town  of  the  same  name.170  Identical 
with  it  is  probably  the  Hebrew  Susitha  (kjvdid),  which  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Rabbinical  authorities  as  a  Gentile 
town  of  Palestine,171  and  Susije,171*  which  frequently  occurs 
in  Arabic    geographers.     The    following  statements  serve  to 

169  On  the  title  prrrpoirokti,  see  Eckhel,  iii.  331.  Kuhn,  ii  192.  Mar- 
quardt,  i.  430. 

170  Ptolemaeus,  v.  15.  8. 

m  In  the  Tosef  ta,  Ohalothxvm.  4  (ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  616,  23),  Susitha 
is  mentioned  together  with  Ascalon  as  an  example  of  a  heathen  town  "  girt 
about "  by  the  land  of  Israel.  It  is  elsewhere  frequently  named  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Tiberias.  Comp.  Lightfoot,  Centuria  chronographica  Matthaeo 
praeviissa,  c.  77  ;  decas  Marco  praemissa,  c.  5.  1  (Opp.  ii.  226,  413)  Neu« 
bauer,  Geographic  du  Talmud,  pp.  238-240. 

1Tla  Clermont-Ganneau,   Ou  e'tait  Hippos  de  la  D&apole?  (Revue  archS- 
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determine  the  locality.  According  to  Pliny,  it  stood  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth ; 172  according  to 
Josephus,  only  3  0  stadia  from  Tiberias ;  m  according  to  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome,  near  a  certain  city  and  castle  of  Afeka,174 
According  to  these  data  the  ruins  of  el-Hosn  on  a  hill  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Qqnnomwth  are  probably  to  be 
regarded  as  marking  the  position  of  the  ancient  Hippus ;  a 
village  of  the  name  of  Fik,  which  must  be  identical  with 
the  ancient  Afeka,  is  three-quarters  of  a  league  off.175  The 
supposed  identity  of  the  name  Hippos  with  el-Hdsn  (the 
horse)  is  certainly  questionable.175*  Hut  little  is  known  of  the 
history  of  Hippus.176  It  received  its  freedom  from  Pompey 
(Joseph.  Antt.  xiv.  4.  4;  Bill.  Jud.  i.  7.  7).  It  was  best 
by  Augustus  upon  Herod  {Antt.  xv.  7.  9  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  20.  3), 
after  whose  death  it  was  again  MptVtted  from  the  JV 
region  {Antt.  xvii.  11.  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  G.  3).  On  this  occasion 
it  is  expressly  called  a  Greek  city  {I.e.).  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Jewish  revolt  the  district  of  Hippus  as  well  as  that  of 
Gadara  was  devastated   by  the  Jews  under  the  leadership  of 

logique,  nouvelle  seVie,  vol.  xxix.  1875,  pp.  862-369).      Furrer,  Z- 
d.  deutschen  J'uliistiiai-  Wnius,  ii.  71. 

178  Plinius,  v.  15.  71  :  in  lacuni  .  .  .  Genesaram  .  .  .  amoenis  circum- 
sacptum  oppidis,  ab  oriente  Juliade  et  Hippo. 

178  Joseph.  ]'ita,  65.  The  statements  of  Josephus  are  here  indeed  very 
systematic,  Hippus  80,  Gadara  60,  Scythopolis  120  stadia  from  Tiberias. 
He  is  here  following  the  tendency  of  stating  distances  as  low  as  possible. 
His  figures  imibt  therefore  be  anything  but  strictly  taken.  Besides  it  is 
clear  also  from  Josephus,  that  the  district  of  Hippus  lay  by  the  lake, 
opposite  Tarichca  (  l7/(/,  81)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gadara  (Vita,  9). 

174  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lag.  p.  219.     Hieron.  ibid.  p.  91. 

175  The  situations  of  Fik  and  el-Hdsn  are  already  described  by  Burckhardt, 

in  Syrien,  i.  438.  That  it  is  here  that  the  ancient  Hippus  must  be 
sought  is  the  view  also  of  Raumer,  p.  250.  Bitter,  xv.  1.  852  sq.  Furrer, 
Zeitschr.  d.  dcut.schtn  1'al-  ftnsBM,  ii.  73  sq.  Others  identify  el-Hbsn  with 
Gamala,  and  find  Hippus  either  in  Fik  (so  Merrill,  Bid  of  the  Jordan, 
1881,  pp.  163-169)  or  in  Sumra.  lying  far  more  to  the  south  (so  Guerin, 
Galilee,  i.  310-312). 

17s*  Clermout-Ganneau  (as  above,  p.  864)  explains  Hbsn  as  the  common 
pronunciation  of  Hisn  (fortress).  The  name  occurs  elsewhere  also  as  ao 
Arabic  local  name  in  modern  Palestine. 

176  Comp.  besides  the  literature  in  note  175,  Beland,  p.  821  sq. 
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Justus  of  liberie*  (Bell.  Jtul.  ii.  1  8.  1  ;   Vita,  9).     Tin-  inHbit- 

;nits  of   Hippue  retaliated  by  deying 

all  the  Jewi  dwelling   in   the   city  {JUL  Jud,  ii.   18.  5). 

In  Christian  times  Hippus  was  the  M6  "I'  :i  bishop.177  The 
name  of  the  town  has  as  jet  been  onlj  one.-  tbown  to  cxiat 
upon  coins  (viz.  on  one  of  Nero's  time).177"  lint  ooini  with 
the  legend    AvTio^icov    ra)v   irpb<{    '/Itt{ttov)    ttjs   Up(a<i)    ic(aX) 

acxikov  have  beea  rightly  rateied  by  anmiemntiel    to  Sippne. 

They    have   as   might    l>e  I  the  Pompeta  1   0> 

most   is   the   image  of  a  horse.178 — The  district  of  Hipp 
mentioned  Vita,  9,31;  Bell.  J  ml.  iii.  3.  1.      I  ^triirprjat 

Ta?  Te  Tahaprivoav  tca'i  'Iinr-qvwv  /ccofias,  at  St)  ficdopioi  t/~/<? 
Ti/3epid8o<;  teal  tt}>?  toUv  SkvOottoXitcov  yf}<;  lii^yavov  iceipAvcu, 
is  most  instructive  as  showing,  that  the  four 

towns  were  so  extensive  as  to  form  a  connected  whole. 

14.  Gadara,  Tahapd.  The  position  of  Gadara  on  the  site 
of  the  present  ruins  of  Om-Keis  (Mk6s),  to  the  south-east  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  was  recognised  by  Seetzen  so  early 
as  1806,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  settled.17*  The  main 
point  of  connection  is  furnished  by  the  warm  springs  for 
which  Gadara  was  famous,  and  which  are  still  found  in  this 
region.180     They  lie  on  the   northern   bank   of  the   Scheriat 

177  Epiphan.  Haer.  73,  26.  Le  Quien,  Orient  christianus,  iii.  710  sq. 
Hierocles,  Synecd.,  ed.  Parthey,  p.  44.    The  Notit.  episcopate  the  same,  p.  144. 

177a  The  coin  is  given  by  Muret,  Revue  Numismatique,  troisieme  s^rie, 
vol.  i.  1883,  p.  67,  and  pi.  ii.  n.  9.  It  has  on  one  side  a  head  of  Nero 
with  the  superscription  Am.  Kctio.,  on  the  other  a  horse  with  the  super- 
scription It7tjjva.ii  and  the  date  AAP  (131),  the  latter  according  to  the 
Pompeian  era. 

178  Noris,  iii.  9.  5  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  331-334).  Eckhel,  iii.  346  sq.  Mionnet, 
v.  319  sq. ;  Suppl  viii.  224.     De  Saulcy,  pp.  344-347,  pL  xix.  n.  10-15. 

179  Seetzen,  Reisen  durch  Syrien  (ed.  by  Kruse,  4  vols.  1854-59),  i.  368 
eqq.,  iv.  188  sqq.  Burckhardt,  Reisen  in  Syrien,  L  426  sqq.,  434  sqq.,  537 
sq.  (who  indeed  takes  Om-Keis  for  Gamala,  but  is  corrected  by  his  editor 
Gesenius).  Buckingham,  Travels  in  Palestine,  1821,  pp.  414-440  (like 
Burckhardt).  Winer,  5. v.  "Gadara."  Raumer,  p.  248 sq.  Ritter,  xv.  1.  371- 
384,  xv.  2. 1052  sq.  Sepp,  Jerusalem,  ii  211-216.  Badeker-Socin,  p.  415  sq. 
Guerin,  Galilee,  i.  299-308.  Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan  (1881),  pp.  14.5-158. 
For  the  history,  Reland,  pp.  773-778.     Kuhn,  ii.  365  sq.,  371. 

189  Comp.  on  the  situation,  Euseb.  Onomast.  p.  248:  Ya.oa.px,  tt&'X/j  it-zip 
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el-Mandur ;  on  the  southern  bank,  at  about  a  league's  distance 
from  the  springs,  are  found  on  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  hill  the 
ruins  of  the  town.  Hence  the  Scheriat  el-Mandur  is  identical 
with  the  Hieromioee,  which  according  to  Pliny  flowed  past 
the  town.181  Gadara  was  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great 
already  an  important  fortress.  It  was  conquered  by  Antio- 
chus both  at  his  first  invasion  (b.C.  218),1®  and  when  he 
finally  took  possession  of  Palestine  after  his  victory  at 
Panias,  B.C.  198.188  It  was  taken  by  Alexander  Jannaeus 
after  a  ten  months'  siege  (Antt.  xiii.  13.  3  ;  Bdl.  Jud.  i.  4.  - 
It  consequently  belonged  under  htm  and  his  successors 
to  the  Jewish  region  (Antt.  xiii.  15.  4),  but  was 
from  it  by  Pompey  (Antt.  xiv.  4.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7). 
On  this  occasion  Pompey,  out  of  regard  faf  his  freedmau 
Demetrius  of  Gadara,  rebuilt  the  city,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Jews  (Alexander  -Jannaeus  ().  Henee  upon 
the  numerous  coins  of  the  town  extending  from  Augustus  to 
Gordian,  the  Pompeiau  era  is  used.      It  begins  in  the 

ri»  'lophxvw,  eivTiKpii  1x.vi)oToMus  Kcti  'Yi.lipixoo;  xpi;  x»xt'j>-x;  in  t£  Spit, 
ov  Trpog  rxt;  viruoiixi;  txtuh  6tpfcu»  i/hxru*  hourpx  t*  o  xxttrxi. 
Ibid,  p.  2\[) :  Ai/nxQ  .  .  .  xuptn  irXxa/o*  Txixou»,  y  tort*  'Eptftx0x,  t»ix  rx 
tmt  6iouuv  CIxtud  dtsftx  /jjvtqu.  On  t  lie  baths,  eee  also  especially  the  passages 
from  EpiphaniuB,  Antoninus  Martyr  and  Euuapius  (who  dediWJ  them  to 
have  been  the  most  important  after  those  of  Baiae),  in  Behind,  p.  775.    Also 

Origenea  in  Zoom,  vol.  vi.  c  24  («d  Lommatzsch,  i.  139):  Yxlxsxyxo 

To'his  ftt¥  tart  rii;  'lovixix;,  irtpt  i}>  rx  Iix{56htx  itpftei  rv/xxm.  The 
place  where  the  springs  are  situated  occurs  in  the  Talmud  under  the  name 
nnion.  See  the  passages  in  Levy,  Xtidubi-.  WurUrbuch,  ii.  09  sq.  Lightfoot, 
CaUuria  Matthato  prmmima,  c  74  (Opp.  ii.  894  sq.).  Hamburger,  Real- 
Encydop.   fiir    Jlibtl    uud    Talmud,    Div.    ii.    art.    "  Hi  Grat*. 

M  'dtschr.fiir  Gmch.  nnd  Wi$$en*ck.  dts  Judenth.  1880,  pp.  487-495. 

181  Plinius,  v.  18.  74 :  Gadara  Hieromice  praefluente.  The  form 
Hieromax,  which  still  appears  in  handbooks,  is  derived  from  the  incorrect 
reading  Ilieromaee.  That  Hieromiees  must  be  adopted  as  the  nominative 
is  proved  by  the  occurrence  elsewhere  of  the  forms  Hieromicas  (Tab. 
Putting.)  and  Jeromisns  (Geogr.  Bavennas,  ed.  Piuder  et  Parthey,  p.  85). 
The  native  name  is  Jarmuk,  T^OV,    Mishna,    Para    viii.    10,    and   Arabic 

iphen  (aee  Arnold  in  Hcrzog's  Real-Encycl.  1st  ed.  vii.  10,  xi.  20). 

182  Polyb.  v.  71.  Stark,  O'aza,  p.  381.  Polybius  says  of  Gadara  on  this 
occasion  :  x  ^uku  -vuv  kxz   ix.iit>ovs  tow,-  toVov;  oxvpoTiiri  faxftpu*. 

183  Polyb.  xvi.  39  =  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  3.  8.     Stark,  p.  4U3. 
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690   A.u.c,   so    that    1    aer.   Gadar.    —    64/63    B.C.1*4 
liicinory  of  its  rebuilding  by  Pompey  ii  petoittd  upon 

coins   from    AntoDinQi    Pint    to   Qoxdianoi    by    tbi   legend 

rio/jt,VT}iio}v   raBapeo)i/.m      Tin-    Motion    that  WH    tho 

seat  of  one  of  the  five   Jewish    Baahedrin    BffUbliahtd   by 

Gabinius  is  incorrect  (see  above,  §  13).     In  the  year  80 
Gadara  was  bestowed  upon  Herod  by  .'.  Intt,  xv.  7. 

3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  20.  3).     Dm  town  was  hoi  y  discon- 

tented with  his  government.  So  early  as  the  year  23-31 
B.C.,  when  M.  Agrippt  was  staying  at  Mytilcne,  certain 
Gadarenes  there  brought  complaint  against  Herod  [Antt.  xv. 
10.  2).  Complaints  were  rspetttd  when  AogOltat  in  the 
year  20  personally  visited  Syria  (Antt.  xv.  10.  3).  In  both 
cases  those  who  made  them  were  dismissed.  It  if  quite  in 
accordance  with  this,  that  we  find  GadlMM  coins  of  just  the 
year  20  B.C.  (44  aer.  Gadar.)  with  the  image  of  Augustus  and 
the  inscription  HefiaaTo*: — Herod  being  desirous,  by  stamping 
such  coins  at  Gadara,  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  emperor.1*6 
After  the  death  of  Herod,  Gadara  regained  its  independence 
under  Roman  supremacy  (Antt.  xvii.  11.4;  L'>  If.  Jud.  ii.  6. 
3).  At  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  revolt  the  district  of 
Gadara,  like  that  of  the  neighbouring  Hippus,  was  devastated 
by  the  Jews  under  the  leadership  of  Justus  of  Tiberias  (Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  18.  1 ;  Vita,  9).  The  Gadarenes,  like  their  neigh- 
bours of  Hippus,  avenged  themselves  by  slaying  or  imprison- 
ing the  Jews  dwelling  in  their  town  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  5). 
Such  of  the  inhabitants  however  as  were  friendly  to  the 
Eomans,  not  feeling  themselves  secure  against  the  turbulent 

184  On  the  era  and  the  coins,  see  Noris,  iii.  9.  1  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  297-308). 
Eckhel,  iii.  348-350.  Mionnet,  v.  323-328;  SuppL  viii.  227-230.  De 
Saulcy,  pp.  294-303,  pi.  15.  Kenner,  Die  Miinzesammlung  des  Stifte  St. 
Florian  (1871),  p.  171  sq.,  Taf.  vi.  n.  10. 

185  As  the  legend  is  generally  abbreviated  (ELo.  or  IIo^tt.  Txoxo-ij'y), 
the  reading  is  not  quite  certain.  The  older  numismatics  give  for  a  coin  of 
Caracalla  the  reading  Hc/u,7rrnr£uv  Yaihttptuv ;  De  Saulcy,  on  the  contrary  (p. 
302,  and  pi.  xv.  n.  9),  gives  Tlftrmtm  Totoxptu*,  which  is  certainly  correct. 

186  Comp.  De  Saulcy,  p.  295.  The  coins  in  Mionnet,  v.  323 ;  Suppl 
viii.  227. 
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elements  in  their  own  city,  requested  and  received  a  Roman 
garrison  from  Vespasian  in  the  later  period  of  the  war  {Bdl. 
Jud.  iv.  7.  3,  4).187  In  what  sense  Josephus  can  designate 
Gadara  as  the  firjTpo7ro\i<;  tt)<?  Hepaias  {Bill.  Jud.  iv. 
cannot  be  further  ascertained.188  On  coins,  especially  of  the 
time  of  the  Antonines,  it  is  called  te^d)  aa(v\o<i)  a(vToi>ofio<i) 
y(.  .  .  ?)  Koi(Xrj<;)  2vp([a<i).m  According  to  an  inscription 
discovered  by  Renan,  it  was  during  the  later  imperial  period 
a  Roman  colony.190  The  information  of  Stephanus  Byz.  («.r.), 
that  it  was  also  called  'Avrio^eia  and  SeXevtceta,  stands  quite 
alone,  and  certainly  refers  only  to  temporary  official  designa- 
tions, not  to  such  as  had  come  into  common  use.  Tli 
abundant  evidence  that  it  was  already  in  pre-Christian  times 
a  flourishing  Hellenistic  town.  Josephus  calls  it  at  the  death 
of  Herod  a  ttoXk:  'E\\t)vi<;  {Antt.  xvii.  11.  4;  Bdl.  Jud.  ii. 
6.  3) ;  Strabo  mentions  as  renowned  natives  of  Gadara,  Philo- 
demus  the  Epicurean,  the  poet  Meleager,  and  Menippus  the 
Cynic,  who  on  account  of  his  witty  style  was  often  called 
6  <nrov8oye\olo<;,  and  Theodorus  the  orator.191  Of  later  times 
must   also   be   added   Oenomaus,  the    cynic    and    the   orator 

18T  From  Joseph.  Vita,  15,  it  might  appear  as  though  Joseph  us  also,  as  ruler 
of  Galilee,  had  once  taken  possession  of  Gadara  by  force.  But  the  reading 
there  should  ivrtainly  be  Vxjixpti;,  instead  of  Yxhxou;\  comp.  Pita,  \ 
47.  In  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  7.  1,  also  V*3xoi'*»  must  be  read  for  Yxixpiu*. 
Lastly,  in  Antt.  xiii.  13.  5,  either  the  reading  is  corrupt  or  another  Gadara 
is  meant. 

188  Eckhel  (iii.  349)  supposes  that  it  was  the  place  of  assembly  of  some 
association  for  the  celebration  of  periodical  games,  in  which  sense  the  word 
/ttXTooVoX/;  is  certainly  often  used. 

udcy  especially  the  coins  of  Commodus,  n.  2  (p.  301),  and 
Elavil >alus,  n.  5  (p.  303).  The  predicate  lux  is  also  found  in  an  epigram 
of  Meleager,  where  he  says  of  himself  :  on  Qiovxi;  fao'cuat  Tvoo;,  Vx'oxpu*  f 
Itpx  x^»  (Antholotjin  jialatina,  vii.  419,  ed.  Jacobs,  vol.  L  p.  431).  Gadara 
is  also  designated  bj  Stepb.  Byz.  as  xo'A/j  Ko/x>j,'  Ivpix;. 

190  Renan,  Mutton  </<>  Phaticie,  p.  191  =  Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  vol.  iii.  n.  181 
(epitaph  at  Byblus)  :  col(onia)  Valen(tia)  Gadara. 

1,1  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  759.  Strabo  indeed  frequently  confuses  our  Gadara 
with  Gadaza  =  Gadara.  That  the  latter  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  native 
place  of  these  men  is  self-evident.  The  individuals  in  question  are  all  known 
to  us  elsewhere  (see  above,  p.  29).  The  orator  Theodorus  was  the  tutor  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  (Sueton.  Tiber.  57),  and  afterwards  lived  at  Rhodes, 
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A)isines.m     IfeleogH  says  of  Mmoolf  tli.it   he  OHM  of  "an 

Attic  race,  dwelliog   in  Assyrian   (iadara."  ,w     The 

Qadara  formed  t!.  d   boundary  of  GaHlec  [BdL  •iwi. 

iii.  3.  1).     On  ■••iit,  oomp,    I'll",  '.»,  and  above,  p.  100. 

That  it  retched  to  the  Lata  troth  may  not  only  l>e 

inferred  from  Matt.  viii.  28  (where  the  reeding  ie  uncertain), 

but    also    from    the   coins,   on    which    a   ship    it    often 

•  rayi'd,  nay  once   (on   a  coin    of  Man.  Aund.j    1   vav^a'-^ia) 

mentioned. 

15.  Ahiht/AfiCka.     The  local  name  Abel  (^WQ  or  Anil 
very  frequent  in   Palestine,     Boeebini  knows  of  thn 

of  this  name  oelebfated  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine:  (1)  A 
village  in  South  Peraea,  6  mil.  pass,  from  Philadelphia;  (2)  A 

7To\ts    iirCa-qfw^,    12    mil.   pass,   from    Qadara;    (3)   A 
between  Damaacni  and  1'aneas.1**      Of  these  the  second  town 
on  the  east  of   Qadara  is  the  one  with   which  we   are  here 
concerned.     Its  situation,  on  the  south  hank  of  the  Bohetiat 

el-Mandur,  was  discovered,  as  well  as  that  of  Gadara,  by 
Seetzen.196  Pliny  does  not  mention  this  Ahila  among  the 
cities  of  Decapolis.  Its  inclusion  among  them  is  however 
evidenced  by  an  inscription  of  the   time  of  Hadrian.197     An 

where  Tiberius  frequently  visited  him  during  his  exile  (Pauly's  Enc.  vi. 
2,  1819). 

198  Reland,  p.  775. 

198  Anthologia  palalina,  vii.  417,  ed.  Jacobs,  vol.  i.  p.  430  (ed.  Diibner, 
I  352,  where  however,  without  reason,  Txlxpoi;  is  changed  into  Txlxpx)  : 
N«ff0f  tfiot  6ptTnitpx  Tvpo;'  irxrpx  Zt  fit  TtKHOt 
At$1;  iv  '  Aaavpioig  vxtofitux  YxOxooi;. 

194  On  the  latter,  comp.  especially  Eckhel,  iii.  348  sq.  A  ship  is  seen  in 
the  illustrations  in  De  Saulcy,  pi.  xv.  n.  9-11. 

198  Euseb.  Onomasi.,  ed.  Legarde,  p.  225  :  "A/3A  xuxbuv.  Udx  tn3Up*M» 
'Ittpdxs.  yvs  vluv  '  Auuu»,  ',  i<m»  ei;  srt  »v»  xi'ftri  xuvOsjQopo;  " A(bt?.  tin  r' 
tjYluit'wj  <&/X«5sA£/«j.  kx\  «XXj]  icq>A',  firior,uo;  Al-.'.x  tiw%Qif*t  y.x'r.a-jy.-.'jr.. 
"hnaruax  Txhxpun  oyy-siots  tfi  vpo;  x»xt^x;.  kx\  rpiTti  rt;  xirrri  '  AfiO.x  f% 
<botvix.Yig  pttTxfcv  Axfixatov  kxI  Uxv.xZo;. 

196  Seetzen,  Reisen  durch  Syrien  (edited  by  Kruse),  L  371,  iv.  190  sq. 
Comp.  also  Burckhardt,  Reisen  in  Syrien,  i.  425,  537.  Raumer,  p.  24L 
Ritter,  xv.  2.  1058-1060.  On  the  history,  Reland,  p.  525  sq.  Kuhn,  il 
335,  371  sq. 

197  Corp.  Tnscr.  Graec.  n.  4501  (inscription  of  Palmyra  of  the  year  445 
aer.  Sel.  =  l33-134  A.D.)  :     Ayxt)xy/tAOS  '  AftiXtno;  -r;;  Aixa— o/.£oj. 
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"Afiiba  by  which  our  "AfiiXa  is  certainly  intended  is  also 
placed  by  Ptolemy  among  the  cities  of  Decapolis.198  It  first 
appears  in  history  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who 
occupied  Abila  as  well  as  its  neighbour  Gadara  at  both  his 
first  and  his  second  conquest  of  Palestine,  219  and  198  B.c.lw 
On  the  whole  it  seems  to  have  frequently  shared  the  lot  of 
Gadara.  Like  the  latter,  Abila  received  its  liberty  through 
Pompey.  For  the  coins  of  Abila  with  the  Pompeian  era  are 
rightly  ascribed  to  this  town.200  ;  itles  also  are  the  same  as 

those  of  Gadara:  l(epa)  a(<rv\o<;)  a(uToVo/xo<?)  y(  .  .  .  ?)  Kot'(X»/9) 
2v(pta<i).     The  coins    show    that   the   town    was   also   i 
SeXeviceta,  the  inhabitants  were  called  Se\evK  [ut)  'AfiiXrjvoL**1 
In  Nero's  time  Abila  was  given  to  Agrippa  II.,  unless  the  notice 
of  Joseph  us  to  that  efl'<  upon  an  error.20*      In  the  sixth 

century  after  Christ  Christian  bishops  of  Abila,  who  may  with 
tolerable  certainty  be  referred  to  our  Abila,  are  mentioned.*** 
16.  Haphana,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Syrian  'Pad>d- 

198  Ptolem.  v.  15.  22.  The  Codex  of  Vatopedi  also  Las  here  "A/3<3«; 
■ee  Geograjihic  dc  I'tuL'ntu,  reproduction  photulithogr.  du  manuscrU  ync  du 
moitastere  dc  Wdnpcdi  (Paris  1867),  p.  lvii.  lin< 

199  Polyb.  v.  71  and  x\  I  ph.  Anil.  xii.  3.  3. 

200  See  mi  those,  especially  Belley  iu  the  de  CAcademie  de»  /»- 
scrijitions  et  Btlk»  Ltttrm^  ancient  series,  vol.  xxviii.  1701,  pp.  557-567. 
Eckhel,  iii.  345  sq.     Miounet,  v.  31$;  Suppl.  viii.  223  sq. 

308-312.  pL  xvi.  n.  1-7. 

201  This  is  now  contain. d  by  a  coin  of  Faustina,  jun..  given  by  De  Saulcy 
(p.  810,  and  pi.  xvi.  n.  2).  The  coins  formerly  known  give  either  the  abbre- 
\iated  2:.  'A/3<A«»»i*  or  (a  damaged  one  of  Faustina)  .  .  .  Xtvx..  A/3<x«j,  the 
former  of  which  was  completed  as  lijixrru*,  the  latter  as  Atvixho;,  both 
erroneously,  as  is  now  sliown. 

202  Bell  Jud.  iL  13.  2.  In  the  parallel  passage,  Antt.  xx.  8.  2,  Josephua 
says  nothing  of  it ;  and  it  is  striking  that  Abila  should  not  (like  the  other 
towns  there  named :  Julias-Bethsaida,  Tarichea,  Tiberias)  be  connected  with 
the  rest  of  Agrippa's  dominions.  Besides  Antt.  xii.  3.  3  and  Dell.  Jud.  ii.  13.  2 
are  the  only  passages  in  which  our  Abila  is  mentioned  by  Josephus.  For 
in  Antt.  iv.  8.  1,  v.  1. 1,  BelL  Jud.  iv.7.  6,  another  Abila,  near  the  Jordan,  and 
opposite  Jericho,  not  far  from  Julias-Livias,  and  not  identical  with  either  of 
the  three  places  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  is  meant.  Again, 
the  well-known  Abila  Lysaniae  is  different.  Nor  is  the  list  by  any  means 
thereby  exhausted.     See  Winer,  R  \YB.,  t.c.  "Abila." 

203  Le  Quien,  Oruns  christianns.  iii.  702  sq.  Comj'.  Hierocles,  Synecd., 
ed.  Parthey,  p.  41.     Xotit.  tj>iicojjat.,  the  same,  p.  144. 
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Ktf  in.  Cassiotis,  is  nuntfoped  only  by  Pliny  7-1)."* 

The  'Pa(f)(ov  however  of  the  »1<  of  t  h« 

=  Joseph.  ,<4ttM.  xii.  8.  4),  which,  according  to  the  context  of  the 
narrative  (romp,  v.  48)  hiy  in  the  neighbourhood  of    Astaroth- 

Karnaim,  and  therefore  in  BaJ  probably  identical  with 

it.      Since  Ptolemy  lias  not  tin-   name  of   Kaphana  amor; 
towns  of  Daeapoli  robablt   that  ha  mentions  the  town 

by  another  name ;  and  it  is  at  least  po.--.siMe,  though  only 
possible,  that  L'aphana  is,  as  Quandt  supposes,  identical  with 
the  Capitolias  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  22),  and  80 
frequently  elsewhere  since  the  second  century  I  ist."* 

17.  Kanata.      The.  existence  of  this  town,  a^  from 

Kanatlia,  has  but  recently  been  ascertained  on  the  glOOIld  of 
inscriptions  by  Waddin^ton.**  Upon  an  inscription  at  el-Aline 
(on  the  south-western  declivity  of  the  Hauran,  to  the  west  of 

*04  On  the  Syrian  Raphaneia,  see  Joseph.  I'.dl  dud.  vii.  1.  3,  5.  1.  Ptok-rn. 
v.  15.  16.  Tab.  Patting.  Hierocles,  ed.  Parthey,  p.  61.  Steph.  liyz.  s.v. 
Eckhd,  iii.  323.  Mionnet,  v.  268  ;  Svpjd.  viil  168.  Pauly's  Encycl  s.v. 
Bitter,  xviL  1.  940  sq. 

*05  Quandt,  Juddn  nnd  dir  Nurhhursiltiift  im  Jidirh.  vor  und  narh  drr 
Gehurt  ( 'Itristi  (1873),  p.  40  sq.  Capitolias  was  (according  to  Tab.  J'<  nting.) 
16  m.  p.  from  Adraa.  Since  then  Raphana  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Astamth-Karnaini,  and  the  latter  (according  to  Euseb.  Oriom* 
p.  218)  6  '"./>.  distant  from  Adraa,  Capitolias  and  Rapbana  mny  in  fact 
be  identical.  The  situation  of  almost  all  these  places  is  indeed  not  yet 
certainly  determined.  It  seems  to  me  incorrect  to  seek  Capitolias,  as  is 
frequently  done,  to  the  south-east  of  Gadara.  For,  according  to  the 
Itinerarium  Antonini  (ed.  Parthey  et  Pinder,  pp.  88,  89),  it  lay  on  the  direct 
route  from  Gadara  to  Damascus,  and  therefore  to  the  worth,  east  of  the 
former.  With  this  agree  also  the  astronomical  definitions  of  Ptolemy 
(north-east  of  Gadara,  under  the  same  geographical  latitude  as  Hippus). 
The  roadway  too  given  in  the  Peutinger  Talk,  Gadara-Capitolias-Adraa- 
Bostra,  has  therefore  not  a  south-eastern,  but  a  north-eastern  direction. 
On  the  whole  Raumer  is  correct,  although  his  more  particular  determination 
of  the  locality  is  very  problematical.  Compare  on  Capitolias  in  general, 
Noris,  iii.  9.  4  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  323-331).  Eckhel,  328  sq.  Mionnet,  v.  281- 
283 ;  Suppl.  viii.  192.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  304-307,  pi.  xvi.  n.  9.  Reland, 
p.  693  sq.  Ritter,  xv.  356,  821,  1060.  Raumer,  p.  246.  Seetzen,  Reisen 
(edited  by  Kruse),  iv.  185  sqq.  Kuhn,  ii.  372.  Le  Quien,  Oriens  christ. 
iii.  715  sq. 

206  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptions  grecques  et  latines,  voL  iii.,  de- 
scriptions of  n.  2296,  2329,  and  2412d.  Comp.  also  Marquardt,  Rbmischt 
Staatsvcrwaltung,  i.  395   note  17. 
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Hebran)  is  mentioned  an  dyayybs  vSdrcov  elafapofievwv  ek 
Kdvara  built  by  Cornelius  Palms,  governor  of  Syria  in  the 
time  of  Trajan.*07  This  Kanata  cannot  be  identical  with 
Kanatha  =  Kanawat,  for  the  latter,  lying  higher  than  el- 
Aline,  and  being  itself  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  an 
aqueduct  from  el-Afine  thither  is  inconceivable.  The  situa- 
tion of  Kanata  is  however  also  determined  by  an  inscription 
discovered  by  Wetzstein  at  Kerak  (in  the  plain  WOSt-SOOtl) 
of  Kanawat) :  Ad  f*,eylo-T[qi]  Kavarrjvtjv  6  [&}/io?].*°8  Accord- 
ing to  this  Kanata  is  identical  with  the  present  Kerak, 
to  whose  former  Greek  culture  other  inscriptions  also  i 
testimony.809  The  few  coins  of  Kanata,  which  were  by  foRDSt 
numismatists  wrongly  attributed  to  the  butter  known  Kanatha, 
prove  at  least  that  Kanata  had  the  I'ompeian  era,  and  there- 
fore very  probably  belonged  to  Decapolis.810  The  coins  belong 
to  the  times  of  Claudius  and  Domitiau.*11  That  Rani 
once  a  town  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  a  fiov\evT>)$  upon 
an  inscription.*18  On  the  other  hand,  another  inscription  of 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  after  Christ  calls  it  a  icwfiT).*1* 
It  had  thus  already  lost  the  rights  of  a  town.  The  date 
on  this  inscription  is  according  to  the  era  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Arabia,  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  at  the  establish- 
ment of  this  province  (105  B.C.)  it  was  allotted  to  it. 

20T  Le  Baa  et  Waddington,  vol.  iii.  n.  2296. 

208  Wetzstein,  A ustjt  wiihlte  griechische  und  hiteinische  Imchriften  (7ran*- 
actionsof  the  Berlin  Academy,  1863,  philol.-histor.  Cl.),n.  185  =  Waddington, 
n.  241 2d. 

809  Wetzstein,  n.  183-186  =  Waddington,  n.  2412d-2412g. 

210  Belley  in  the  Mt'moire*  de  i Academie  im  Inter,  et  Belles- Lettres,  ancient 
series,  vol.  xxviii.  568  sqq.  Eckhel,  iii.  347.  Mionnet,  v.  231 ;  Sujijd.  viiL 
195.  De  Sauley,  p.  339  sq.,  pi.  xxiii.  n.  8,  9.  Reichardt  in  the  Wiener 
Aumismat.  Zeiheh.  1880,  pp.  68-78.  De  Sauley  and  Reichardt  wire  the 
first  to  distinguish  correctly  the  coins  of  Kanata  and  Kanatha.  Among 
the  older  numismaticians  are  also  other  mistakes. 

211  Mionnet.  Sajipl.  viii.  226,  gives  a  coin  of  Maximums,  which  however 
does  not  belong  to  Kanata,  but  to  Ascalon  (see  De  Sauley,  p.  208).  De 
Sauley  and  Reichardt  give  each  a  coin  of  Elagabalus,  the  reading  of  which  is 
however  very  uncertain. 

212  Wetzstein,  n.  184  =  Waddington,  n.  2412e. 
218  Wetzstein,  n.  186  =  Waddington,  n.  2412*. 
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18.  Kanatha.      On  the  western  declivity   of   tin;    II 
range   is   the    place    now   e. tiled    Kanawat,    whose,    ruins    are 
MDOng  the  BMMt  important  of   tin:  country  66Jt  Of   tin-  .Ionian. 

N hum  ions  infcriptiom,  well  preferred  reanini  of  tempi        I 

other  public  buildings,  prove  that  ;in  iwpofteilt  town  once 
stood  hero;  and  both  ruins  and  inscriptions  point  to  tin;  first 
centuries  of  the  ROHM  imperial  period  The  ruin-  have, 
since  Seetzen's  lirst  hasty  visit,  been  frequently  di 
The  inscriptions  have  been  most  completely  eoUeoted  hy 
Waddin^ton.m  It  is  rightly  and  llmoel  universally  admitted, 
that  the  Kanatha  SO  often  mflPtJOBfd  by  ancient  autlior 
with  which  the  Old  Testament  rup  (Num.  xxxii.  42  ;  1  Chron. 
ii.  23)  is  probably  identical,  is  to  be  sought  for  here.*"  The 
form  of  the  name  fluctuates  between  Kcivada  and  KuvwOa  ; 
Keva07)v6<;  also  occurs  upon  an  inscription."7  A  put  from 
the  Old  Testament   passages,  the  history  of  Kanatha  cannot 

214  Seetzen,  Reisen  durch  Syrien  (edited  by  Kruse),  i.  78  sqq. ,  iv.  40,  51  sqq. 
Burckhardt,  Reisen  in  Syrien,  i.  157  sqq.,  504  sq.  Hitter,  Krdkunde,  xv.  2 
981-9*9,  Porter,  Five  Yean  in  Damascus,  1855,  ii.  89-1 15  (with  pin). 
Biideker-Socin,  Palaslina,  p.  433  sqq.  (with  plan).  Merrill,  EaM  <>f  t/u 
Jordan  (1881),  pp.  36-42.  Views  of  the  ruins  in  Laborde,  Ynymji  <n  I 
Paris  (1837-1845),  livraiaon  21,  22,  26  ;  and  in  Bey,  Voyage  dansle  Ifaouran 
et  aux  lords  de  la  mer  morte  execute  pendant  les  annus  1857  et  1858,  Paris. 
Atlas,  pi.  v.-viii.  (pi.  vL  plan). 

215  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptions,  vol.  iii.  n.  2329-2363.  Older 
information  in  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  4612-4615.  Wetzstein,  Ausgewdhltc  In- 
schriften  (Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1868),  n.  188-193. 

216  The  identity  of  Kanatha  with  the  present  Kanawat  is  best  proved  in 
Porter's  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  ii.  110  sqq.     The  statements  in  Eusebiug 
and  the  Tab.  Peuting.  are  especially  convincing.    Compare  also  for  the  history, 
Reland,  pp.  681  sq. ,  689.    Winer,  R  WB. ,  s.  v.  "  Kenath. "     Raumer,  | 
Ritter,  as  above.    Kuhn,  ii.  385  sq.     Waddington's  explanations  on  n. 

217  The  form  Kanatha  is  found  in  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  i.  19.  2),  Pliniua 
(v.  18.  74),  Ptolemaeus  (v.  15.  23),  Stephanus  Byz.  (Lex.  s.v.),  Eusebiug 
(Onomast.,  ed.  Lag.  p.  269) ;  on  coins  (see  the  next  note),  inscriptions  (Corp. 
Inscr.  Graec.  n.  4613:  Kxvxdwuv  sj  xo'X/j;  Waddington,  n.  2216:  Kxvxttr.ros 
/3oi/Asi/t>}?  ;  Renier,  Inscr.  de  VAlgerie,  n.  1534  and  1535  =  Corp.  Inscr.  hat. 
vol.  viii.  n.  2394,  2395:  cohors  prima  Flavia  Canathenorum)  ;  also  the  Tabula 
Peuting.  (Chanata).  The  form  Kanotha  is  found  in  Hierocles,  ed.  Parthey, 
p.  46  (KecvoUd)  ;  a  Nutitia  episcopal.,  the  same,  p.  92  (Kxvodxg);  the  Acta 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  Le  Quien,  Oriens  christianus,  ii.  867  (gen. 
KxvaDx;)  ;  an  inscription  in  the  Bulkttino  dell  Institute  di  corrisp.  archeoL 
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be  traced  farther  back  than  the  time  of  Ponipey ;  its  coins 
have  the  Pompeian  era,218  and  it  is  reckoned  by  both  Pliny 
(v.  18.  74)  and  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  23)  among  the  towns  of 
Decapolis.  On  the  coins  of  Commodus  given  by  Peichardt 
the  inhabitants  are  called  Tafi€t,v(ul<i)  Kapad'rjpoi) ;  the  town 
therefore  seems  to  have   been  by  (Jabinius.      Herod 

experienced  a  mortifying  defeat  at  Kanatha  in  a  buttle  against 
the  Arabians.*19  On  the  civic  constitution  of  Kanatha  in 
imperial  times  we  get  some  information  from  inscriptions, 
fiovkevrai  being  frequently  mention..!,"'20  and  once  an  aryopa- 
pojios.221  A  Graeco-Latin  epitaph  of  a  Syrian  merchant,  dis- 
covered in  18G2  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trevoux  in  France, 
is  of  special  interest  He  is  designated  in  the  <iiv.-k  text  m 
fiouXevTr)*;  TroXiTrjf  re  Kav(o0ai[a)]p  e[  .  .  .]  Xvpit)<{,  in  the 
Latin  as  decwrio  Septimianus  Canotha."2  What  the  hitter 
title  denotes  is  indeed  very  doubtful.**8  If  the  Xvpla  of  the 
Greek  text  is  to  be  understood  in  the  strict  sense  of  thejMV 
of  Syria,  it  follows  from  the  combination  of  the  two  texts,  that 
Kanatha  belonged  to  the  province  of  Syria  down  to  the  time 
of  Septimius  Severus.*23"  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  it  belonged 
to  the  province  of  Arabia.      It  is  striking  that  Eusebius  calls 

18f>7,  p.  20-1  (/3onX£t/Tflf  oroxhti;  n   K«*a0«<  [«]»).      Lastly,   Ki»*9n»<J;  in 
Waddingtou,  n.  8348.      On   the   pi.s.nt    iOMB   of  the   name    Kcuuiwat,  see 
' triclit  iibtr  JIauran  und  die  Trachonen  (i860),  p.  77  sq. 

818  See  De  Saulcy,  pp.  399-401,  pi.  xxiii.  n.  10 ;  and  especially  Reichardt, 
Die  Mtinzcn  Kunatha'x  {Wiener  Numimat.  Zeitschr.  lbSU,  pp.  OS-72). 

819  Bill.  Jud.  L  19.  2.  In  the  parallel  passage,  Antt.  xv.  5.  1,  the  place 
is  called  K«v«. 

»•  Waddingtou,  n.  2216,  2389  (=  Wetzstein,  n.  188).  Corp.  Inter.  Graec. 
n.  4013  (=  AVaddingtou,  n.  2331*).  The  last-named  inscription  was  dis- 
covered by  Seetzen,  not  in  Kanawat  (as  is  erroneously  stated  in  the  Corp. 
Inscr.  Graec.  and  in  AVaddington),  but  in  Deir  el-Chlef ;  see  Kruse  in  his 
edition  of  Seetzen's  Travels,  iv.  40,  note. 

--1  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  4912  =  Waddingtou,  n.  2330. 

228  The  inscription  is  given  by  Henzen  in  the  Bulltttino  deW  Institute  di 
corrisp.   archtol.  1867,  pp.  303-807. 

-"-,;i  See  Henzen  as  above,  and  Waddington's  explanations  on  2329. 

223a  So  also  Waddingtou  on  n.  8889,  and  Marquardt,  i.  396.  Still  Mar- 
quardt  is  inclined,  by  reason  of  the  circumstances  of  the  garrison,  to  the 
view  that  Kanatha  was,  in  the  time  of  Caracalla,  already  united  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Arabia  ;  see  p.  433,  note  3. 
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it,  |  fcu)firji3*      Could  it  in  hi.s  time  have  no  LoDgSt  1 1  :i«  1  a  <ivi< 
constitution?"4*      A  Christian  biibop  of  Ktaoths  was  present 

at  the  Councils  of  Ephesus  (a.d.  449),  Ohaloedoa  (ad. 

and  Constantinople  (a.i>.  450)."1 

l'.».     Sri/thopolia,   2kv06tto\i<;,  one   of    the    most    imp': 

Hellenistic  towns  <>r  Palestine,  the  only  mm  unong  the  towns 
of  Decapolis  which  lay  westward  of  the  .Ionian.1'"'*  Tin- 
ancient  name  of  the  town  i-sean,  i*  ]V  Hf,  in 
the  Septua«int  and  in  tin-  first  Book  of  Maccabees  (v.  52, 
xii.  40  sq.),  Baidcdv™  The  ancient  name  was  always 
maintained  betide  the  Qteek  one,2*8  nay  at  last  supplair 
To  thi  very  day  the  d  mins  of  Beisu  in  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  south  of  tli  I.  '.  of  I  nth  mark  the 
position  of  the  ancient  city.  The  name  S/cvdoTroXi^  is 
undoubtedly  equal  to  UkuOwv  7ro\t<?,  as  indeed  it  is  frequently 
written.229  The  reason  for  this  name  is  very  obscure,  pro- 
bably it  must  be  explained  as  by  Syncellus,  by  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  Scythians  settled  here  on  the  occasion  of  their 

224  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  269:  Kx*x6.  *,uf*.n  Tin  'Apxfiieis 
ilt  in  Kxvx6x  'Ac'/oixti/r,  .  .  .  xt'nxi  "hi  kx\  Iti   kx\  »i»  i»  Tixxu/i    a 
Boarpuv. 

224a  The  statements  of  Eusebius  are  not  quite  trustworthy.  He  calls  e.g. 
Jabis  at  one  time  k6\i;  (p.  225),  at  another  ku^h  (p.  268). 

225  Le  Quien,  Oriens  christ.  ii.  867. 

226  See  in  general,  Relaud,  pp.  992-998.  Winer,  s.v.  "  Beth-scan."  Raumer, 
p.   150  sq.     Pauly's  Enc.  vi.   1.   729.     Robinson,  Palestine,  iii.   3:." 
Ritter,   xv.   1.  426-435.      Kuhn,  ii.  371.     Guerin,  Samarie,  L  Ste-299. 
The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii. 
83, 101-114  (with  plans)  ;  also  sheet  ix.  of  the  large  English  chart 

227  In  the  Old  Test.,  Josh.  xviL  11,  16  ;  Judg.  i.  27  ;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10, 12  ; 
2  Sam.  xxi.  12  ;  1  Kings  iv.  12  ;  1  Chron.  viL  29.  On  the  identity  of  Beth- 
sean  and  Scythopolis,  see  Joseph.  Antt.  v.  1.  22,  vi  14.  8,  xiL  8.  5,  xiii  6.  1. 
The  gloss  of  the  LXX.  on  Judg.  i.  27.  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lag.  p.  237. 
Steph.  Byz.  (see  next  note). 

228  (KB*  JT3  in  the  Mishna,  Aboda  sara  i.  4,  iv.  12.  The  adj.  ^B*3,  Pea 
viiL  1.  Comp.  Neubauer,  Getigraphie  du  Talmud,  p.  174  sq.  Steph.  Byz. 
S.v.  "SiKvdovoXi;,  TLxXxhttUyi;  iriiKu;  »j  Niwtjj;  (L  N(W«)  KotXn;  Ivpixg,  "2kv6ui> 
ToKig,  -npoTtpov  Bxicnv  'Ksy6iust>n  v-jco  tu»  (ixp(ixpu».  The  form 
Beisau  is  contracted  from  Beth-sean. 

229  I— lit  v&tti  Judith  iii.  11  ;  2  Mace,  xii  29  ;  LXX.  Judg.  i.  27. 
Polybius,  v.  70.     Aristides,  ed.  Dindorf,  ii  470. 
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great  invasion  of  Palestine  in  the  seventh  century  before 
Christ.230  On  the  name  Nysa,  which  Scythopolis  also  bore 
according  to  Pliny,  Stephanus  Byz.,  and  which  is  found 
upon  coins,  see  above,  p.  20.  The  town  was  perhaps 
already  known  by  its  Greek  name  Scythopolis  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  third  century 
before  Christ,  when  it  was  tributary  to  the  Ptolemies.281  Whan 
in  "J  18  B.C.  Antiochus  the  Great  invaded  Palestine,  tin- 
willingly  [icaff  ofxoXoyiav)  surrendered  to  him.2*8  Lik»-  the 
rest  of  Palestine  however  it  did  not  come  permanently  und>r 
Syrian  dominion  till  twenty  years  later  (198  u.c.).  In  tin* 
time  of  the  Maccabees  Scythopolis  is  mentioned  as  a  he 
town,  but  not  as  one  hostile  to  the  Jews  (2  Mace.  \ii. 
29-31).  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  (about  107 
B.C.)  it  came  under  Jewish  rule,  the  weak  Antiochus  IX. 
(Kyzikenos)  being  unable  to  offer  effectual  e  to  the 

advance    of    John     Hyrcanus,    nay    his    general     Epi 
treacherously  surrendering  Scythopolis  to  the  Jews  (Joseph. 
Antt.  xiii.  10.  3  ;  Bell.  Jiul.  i.  2.  7  speaks  otherwise).8**     Hence 

,so  Syncell.  ed.  Dindorf,  L  405:  1kv6»i  Tt|*  n*x*«rr/Vni>  x*Ti3a«rao*  x«i 
rtjv  Wxoxv  (1.  ISxioxv)  xxriox0*  t*!*  '«  etvrm*  K\rJuo*»  2*i/eJiTc././».  On  the 
u  of  the  Scythians.  ^  Ij  Herodotus,  i.  105.     Euseb.  Chron., 

ed.  Schoene,  ii.  88  sq.  Pliny  too  and  his  successor  Solinus  derive  the  name 
from  the  Scythians,  but  indeed  from  those  whom  the  gol  Diouysius  settled 
then  for  the  protection  of  the  grave  of  his  nurse:  Plinius,  v.  18.  74: 
Boythpolim,  antea  N\>ain,  a  Libera  Patre  sepulta  nutrice  ibi  Scythis 
deductis.  Solinus  (ed.  Mouimsen),  c.  86  :  Liber  Pater  cum  humo  nutricem 
tradidisset,  comlidit  hoc oppidum,  ut  sepulturae  titulum  etiam  urbis  moenibus 
ampliaret.  Incolae  deeraut .  e  comitibus  suis  Scythas  deleyit,  quos  ut  auimi 
firmaret  ad  promptam  resistendi  violentiam,  praemium  loci  nomen  dedit. 
For  another  and  equally  mythological  derivation  from  the  Scythians,  see 
Malalas,  ed.  Dindorf,  p.  140,  and  Cedrenus,  ed.  Bekker,  L  237.  In  general 
Steph.  Byz.  also  explains  the  name  by  1xv8Z»  wiktf  (see  note  228).  The 
derivation  from  Sukkoth  is  obviated  by  the  fact,  that  the  Hebrew  name  of 
the  town  is  not  Sukkoth  but  Beth-sean. 

,31  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  i.  5.  Comp.  above,  p.  53.  It  would  be  a  more  ancient 
testimony  to  the  use  of  the  Greek  name,  if  the  reference  of  the  letters  2x  on 
certain  coins  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  Scythopolis  were  certain.  See  L. 
Muller,  Numismatique  d' 'Alexandre  le  Grand,  p.  304,  planches,  n.  1429, 14G1 

238  Polyb.  v.  70.     Stark,  Gaza,  p.  381. 

sss  On  the  chronology,  comp.  above,  §  8. 
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we  find  ii  ft]  <>  in  tin-  possession  of  Alexander  Jennm 
xiii.  in.  4).     It  \v;i-i  again  ed  from  the 

by  Pompej  (Antt.  xiv.   5.   3,  xiv.   4.   4  ;    lull.  Jud.   i.   7.   7), 
and  restored  by  fteMirini  {Antt.  xi.  lull.  J  ml.  i.  8.  4). 

It,  ftfterwerdi  oontinned  to  be  an  independent  town  nndet 
Somen  ropteinaey.     Nor  did  eithet  Bevod  ot  Mi  Miccessors 
ever  possess  the  town,     its  membenhip  imong  the 
Deoepolii  ia  testified  by  Joeephne,  irhoeelli  it  "one  of  the 

it  towns  of  Dei Itpolil  "  (1>>II.  .hid.  iii.  9.  7  :  f\  Be  tan 
fxeyia-ri)  t%  AeKaTToXewst).  It  is  not  quite  certain  what  era 
it  made  use  of.  The  Pompeian  era  is  evidently  used  OB  a 
coin  of  Gordianus ;  while  upon  others  a  later  one  aeomo 
adopted.  The  titles  of  the  town,  OBpeoitUy  upon  the  coins 
of  Gordianus,  are  Upa  ao-t/Xo?.'-34  At  the  beginning  of  the 
.Jewish  war,  a.i».  t>6,  the  revolted  Jews  attacked  the  district 
of  Scythopolis  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1).  The  Jewish  inhabit- 
ants found  themselves  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  safety,  to  fight 
on  the  side  of  the  heathen  against  their  fellow-countrymen, 
who  were  attacking  the  town.  The  heathen  inhabitants  how- 
ever afterwards  requited  this  alliance  by  faithless  treachery, 
luring  them  into  the  sacred  grove,  and  then  surprising  them 
by  night  and  massacring  them  to  the  number,  as  it  is  said, 
of  13,000  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  3,  4,  vii.  8.  7  ;  Vita,  6).  When 
Josephus  says  with  respect  to  the  period  of  the  Jewish  war, 
that  Scythopolis  was  then  obedient  to  King  Agrippa  (Vita, 
65,  ed.  Bekker,  p.  341,  20  :  tt}?  vtttjkoov  fSaaikel),  this  is 
certainly  not  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  actual  subjec- 
tion, but  only  means,  that  Scythopolis  was  on  the  side  of 
Agrippa  and    the    Eomans.235      The   district    of    Scythopolis 

234  See  on  the  coins  and  the  era,  Belley  in  the  Me'moires  des  Inscr.  et 
Belles- Letlres,  ancient  series,  vol.  xxvi.  1759,  pp.  415-428.  Eckhel,  iii.  438- 
440.  Mionnet,  v.  511  sq.  ;  SuppL  viiL  355  sq.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  287-290, 
pi.  xiv.  n.  8-13. 

235  This  is  all  that  Josephus  is  in  the  context  concerned  with.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  Scythopolis  really  belonged  (as  Menke  in  his  Bibel- Atlas 
supposes)  to  the  dominions  of  Agrippa,  since  Josephus  in  the  passages  in 
which  he  is  describing  accurately  the  realm  of  Agrippa  does  not  mention  it. 
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must  be  regarded  as  very  extensive.  At  the  taking  of  Scytho- 
polis  and  Philoteria  (a  town  of  that  name  on  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  of  which  we  know  nothing  else)  by  Antiochus 
the  Great,  in  the  year  218,  Polybius  remarks,  that  the  district 
subject  to  these  two  towns  could  easily  furnish  abundant 
support  for  the  whole  army.230  "We  have  also  similar  testi- 
mony at  a  later  date,  viz.  that  of  Josephus  ( Vita,  9),  that  the 
district  of  Scythopolis  bordered  on  that  of  Gadara  (see  above, 
p.  88).  The  district  of  this  town  is  also  mentioned  Bell. 
Jiul.  iv.  8.  2.  The  subsequent  history  of  Scythopolis,  which 
remained  for  centuries  an  important  and  flourishing  town, 
cannot  be  further  pursued  here.  On  its  religious  rites,  games 
and  industry,  compare  above,  pp.  19,  27,  41. 

20.  Fella,  JJeXka.  The  district  of  Pella  is  designated  by 
Josephus  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Peraea.887  According 
to  Eusebius,  the  Jabesh  of  Scripture  was  only  6  m.  p.  from 
Pella,  on  the  road  from  this  latter  to  Gerasa.*88  Now  as  Gerasa 
lies  south  of  the  present  Wadi  Jabis,  Pella  must  have  lain 
a  little  to  the  north  of  it,  and  hence  it  is  almost  certain,  that 
the  important  ruins  at  Fahil,  on  a  terrace  over  the  Jordan  valley 
opposite  Scythopolis  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  mark  the 
position  of  the  ancient  Pella.23"     That  it  stood  here  is  further 

236  Polyb.  V.  70:  tvSxoott;  lay^i  xpo;  tx;  ft'.M.ovoxi  «t//3gA«;  lix  to  Tijn 
it  .TOTsTXy/xinnif  x,upx*  rmi(  -rohiat  tocvtxi;  pxliu;  hvyxotixt  tx»ti  t* 
OTpxT07noa  x,op*iyu»  r.xi  ix^i'Kij  TCXpxoKtvx^uv  Tae  KXTtTTiiyorrx  vpo;  Ttjy  xpitx*. 

237  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  8.  3.  I'eraea  is  here  taken  in  its  political  meaning,  i.e. 
with  the  exclusion  of  the  towns  of  Deeapolis  (comp.  above,  p.  2).  In  a 
geographical  MM6,  it  reaches  much  farther  northward,  comprising  e.g.  evei 
Qadan  (Bell  Jud.  iv.  7.  :>). 

238  Euseb.  Onomast..  ed.  Lag.  p.  225  :  h  h  'Ix(Si;  Mwm  toD  '  lopixnv  »l» 
ioTi  ftiyttrri)  ■ffoTwf,  Ti.i'hXti;  teoKtu;  Oiiituox  onfttioi;  r'  x»i6»Ttt»  iiri  Yipxaxi. 
Similarly,  p.  '26S  (where  however  Jabis  is  more  correctly  called  a  xuttri). 

239  Comp,  Robinson's  Palestine,  iii.  320-325.  Ritter,  xv.  2.  1023-1030. 
Burner,  p.  254.  Guerin,  <lalile'e,  L  288-392.  Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan 
(1881),  pp.  442-447.  On  the  history,  Reland,  p.  924  sq.  Droysen, 
lldUiiismus,  iii.  2.  204  sip  Kuhn,  ii.  374.  There  is  but  slight  foundation 
for  the  objection  raised  by  Kruse  (Seetzen's  lit  ism,  iv.  198  sqq.)  to  the 
above  determination  of  the  locality.  Korb's  thorough  discussion  of  the 
situation  of  Pella  (Jahn's  Jahrb.  fur  I'hilologie  und  Paedagogik;  4th  year, 
vol.  i.  1829,  pp.  100-118)  places  the  situation  too  far  northward  by  partially 
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borne  out  by  the  l'ai  i  that  Pliny  describe-  P<  11a  us  aquix  divitcmV 
Whether  the  origina]  Semitic  name  was  Fahil  (nhnti'i),  and  tin: 
name  Pella  ODOMfl  bj  tin:  Greeks  on  account  of  iti  .similarity 
of  sound,  may  be  left  urn-i-rUin.'-'1"'4  In  any  MM  tin:  name 
Pella  VTM  bOROWed  from  the  famous  afacedoniaa  town  of  the 
same  name.  The  latter  being  the  birthplace  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  it  is  not  improbable  that  our  Pella  as  well  I 
neighbouring  Dium  was  founded  by  Alexander  t  him- 

self, as  indeed  the  somewhat  corrupt  text  of  Stephanu- 
declares.2"      According  to  another  passage  of  Stephanu 
our  Pella  was  also  called  BouTt?.21'*      Pella  i-  first    mentioned 
in    history   at   the   conquest  of  Pah-stine   by   Antiochus   the 
Great,   B.C.    218,   when   after    taking   Atabyrion    ("labor;    he 

placing  in  the  foreground  the  statements  of  Josephus,  and  neglecting  to  do 
justice  to  the  more  precise  statements  of  Eusebius. 

"opiinius,  v.  18.  71. 

»40a  Tuch,  Qtiaestionet  de  Flavii  Josephi  libris  histitricis  (Lips.  1859),  p.  1H, 
altogether  regards  Pella  as  ouly  the  Greek  pronunciation  for  tonD,  and 
Bcouts  the  idea  of  any  connection  with  the  name  of  the  Macedonian  town. 
This  is  however  more  than  improbable. 

241  Steph.  Byz.  ed.  Meineke,  s.v.  Aio»,  iroXif  .  .  .   Ko/X»if  Ivpi*;,  Kriof*.» 
Wi&vhpov,  Koti  n«XA«.     The  words  k»1  lliwx  are  probably  the  gloss  of 

some  learned  reader,  who  thus  meant  to  say  that  Pella  as  well  as  Dium  was 
founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  The  reading  jj  k»1  Ilix>.»  is  an  erroneous 
emendation  by  some  former  editor.  Comp.  also  Droysen,  iii.  2.  204  sq. 
A  Syrian  Pella  is  also  mentioned  among  the  cities  founded  by  Seleucus  I. 
in  Appian.  Syr.  57,  and  Euseb.  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  116  sq.  According 
to  the  Latin  text  of  Jerome :  Seleucus  Antiochiam  Laodiciam  Seleuciam 
Apamiam  Edessam  Beroeam  et  Pellam  urbes  condidit.  So  also  Syncell.,  ed. 
Dindorf,  i.  520,  and  the  Armenian  text  of  Eusebius,  in  which  only  Seleucia 
is  missing.  By  this  Pella  however  we  must  probably  understand  the  town 
of  Apamea  on  the  Orontes,  which  was  at  first  called  by  its  founder 
Seleucus  I.  Apamea,  and  afterwards  Pella,  which  name  was  subsequently 
lost  (see  especially  Malalas,  ed.  Dindorf,  p.  203  [according  to  Pausanias 
Damascenus,  comp.  Miiller,  Fragm.  hist,  graec.  iv.  470]  ;  also  Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  752  ;  Stephanus  Byz.  s.v.  'Ax«^t£/«;  in  Diodor.  xxi.  25,  Apamea  occurs 
under  the  name  of  Pella,  see  Wesseling's  note  on  the  passage).  It  is  true 
that  the  lists  in  Appian  and  Eusebius  mention  Pella  along  with  Apamea 
as  though  they  were  two  different  cities.  This  mistake  has  however 
arisen  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  change  of  name  has  been  looked 
upon  as  a  second  founding,  and  treated  accordingly  in  the  lists  of  founda- 
tions of  towns.     Hence  indeed  our  Pella  (in  Decapolis)  is  out  of  question. 

242  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  ttfAXa,  -rsA/f  .  .  .   KotM;  "Zvpixg,  ii  Bovtis  Xiyof*,i»n. 
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turned  towards  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  and  seized  Telia, 
Kanius,  and  Gephrus.24J  Alexander  Jannaeus  conquered  and 
destroyed  the  town,  because  its  inhabitants  would  not  adopt 
"  Jewish  customs  "  {Bell.  Jud.  i.  4.  8  ;  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4).W3»  It 
was  again  separated  from  the  Jewish  region  by  Pompey  {Antt. 
xiv.  4.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7).  The  fact  of  its  having  belonged 
to  Decapolis  is  attested  by  Kusebius  and  Kpiphanius  as  well  as 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.244  The  few  coins  which  have  been 
pre  erved  bear,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Pompeian  era.'4* 
When  Pella  is  named  in  Josephus  {Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  5)  among 
the  chief  places  of  the  eleven  toparchies  of  Judaea,  this  mutt 
be  ascribed  either  to  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Josephus  him- 
self or  to  an  error  in  the  text.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Jewish  war  Pella  was  attacked  by  the  insurgent  Jews  (B>! 
ii.  18.  1).  During  the  war  the  Christian  Church  lied  thither 
from  Jerusalem.1*  Christian  bishops  of  Pella  are  mentioned 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  alter  Christ.*17 

21.  Dium,Alov.  Among  the  towns  of  this  name,  of  which 
Steph.  Bys,  enumerates  seven,  that  in  Macedonia  at  the  foot 
of  Olympus  is  the  best  known.  Hence  it  is  very  credible, 
that  our  Dion  in  Coelesyris  was  i  foundation  of  Alexander  the 
G  reat.8*8  According  to  the  astronomical  definitions  of  Ptolemy 
(v.  15.  23),  Diuni   lay  under  the  same  degree  of  latitude  as 

248  Polyb.  v.  70. 

*43a  In  the  last  passage  also  our  Pella  is  certainly  intended,  and  not 
another  Moabite  one.  Josephus  only  names  Pella  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
list  alter  enumerating  the  Moabite  towns,  because  he  desires  to  append  a 
special  remark  concerning  it.     Cotnp.  Tuch,  Q>  .  tc,  pp.  17-19. 

HI  Pliu.  v.  18.  74.  Ptolem.  v.  15.  23.  Euseb.  Onomtut.,  ed.  Lag.  p.  251. 
Epiph&nius,  Haer.  29.  7  ;  de  mensuris  tt  ponder.  §  15. 

848  See  Belley  in  the  Maiunns  di  I'.lcade'mie  dm  litscr.et  Bilhs-Ltttrts, 
ancient  series,  vol.  xxviii.  568  sqq.  Eckhel,  iii.  350.  Micnnet,  v.  329  ; 
SuppL  viii.  232.     De  Sauley,  pp.  291-298,  pi.  xvi.  n. 

246  Euseb.  Hist,  eecl.  iii.  5.  2,  9  ;  Epiphanius,  Haer.  29.  7  ;  de  mensuris  et 
ponder,  §  15. 

247  Le  Quien,  Orient  christ.  iii.  698  sq. 

248  So  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Ato*  (see  above,  note  241).  Stephanus  reniarki 
5;  to  vlup  vooipov,  and  quotes  the  following  epigram : — 

nifix  to  Ain»ov  y>.VKip6»  itotop,  fjuthf  tiji;, 
•k»vou  ptiii  "btyri;,  ti>$v  <$i  x.ul  fitarov. 
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1'ella,  but  ^  of  a  degree  tufht  o-<l.      With   tUi  agree 

tatemente  of  Joseph  us  oonoorning  Pompey*!  route,  that 
the  Jewish  Idag  Ajrietobnlni  accompanied  Pompey  on  his 
march   from    Damaecui   a 

Diiiin,  thiiL  b  nddenly  '1  bom   Pompey,  who 

therefore  now  tinned  raddenly  irettwtfd  end  came  by  Pelle 
and  SoythopaUi  to  Judaea.**     Little  i    known  of  the  1. 
of  Din  in.  ■'"     It  wee  eonqqered  by  Alexander  Jannaeoi  r 
xiii.  15.  3),  liberated  by  Pompey  (Antt.  xiv.  4.  4),  and  then 
belonged  to  Deoapolii  (Plin.  v.  18.  74;  Ptolem  v.  1. 

The  coins  of  Dinm,  witli  the  legend  Aei-qvtov,  have  the 
Pompeiaa  era.  Some  of  thOM  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Caracalla  and  Geta  are  still  in  existence.2*1  The  Ala  mentioned 
by  Hierocles  is  certainly  Identical  with  this  Dion 

22.  Gerasa,  Fepaaa.     The  ruins  of  the  present  Dschai 
are  the  most  important  in  the  R  I  of  the  .Ionian,  and  are 

indeed  (with  those  of  Palmyra,  Baalbec  and  DMOg  the 

most  important  in  Syria.  There  are  still  in  existence  con- 
siderable remains  of  temples,  theatres  and  other  public 
buildings.  About  one  hundred  columns  of  a  long  colonnade, 
which  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  town,  are  still  standing. 
The  buildings  seem  from  their  style  to  belong  to  the  second  or 
third  century  after  Christ.253     Few  inscriptions  have  as  yet 

249  Joseph.  Antt.  xiv.  3.  3,  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  6.  i,Jin.  Abo  M«  nke's  Bihel- 
Atlas,  sheet  iv.  In  both  passages  indeed  Dium  first  came  into  the  text 
through  Dindorf's  emendations.  The  older  editions  have,  Antt.  xiv.  S.  3  : 
ti;  AijTuoy  sro'A/y  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  6.  4  :  ecTro  Aioo-roKtu;.  Ascertain  manuscripts 
have  d'xo  hog  fa  wrote*  s  (see  Cardwell's  ed.)  we  might  feel  inclined  to 
read  Heliopolis  in  both  passages.     But  the  context  makes  this  impossible. 

260  Comp.  Reland,  p.  736  sq.     Raumer,  p.  247.     Kuhn,  in.  382  sq. 

251  See  Belley  in  the  Memoires  de  VAcademie  des  Inscr.  ct  BdU-<-I. 
ancient  series,  vol.  xxviii.  568  sqq.     Eckhel,  iii.  347  sq.     Mionuet,  v.  32 ; 
SuppL  viii.  26.     De  Saulcy,  pp.  378-383,  pi.  xix.  n.  8,  9. 

252  Hierocles,  Synecd.,  ed.  Parthey,  p.  45.  The  Notitia  episcopat.,  the  same, 
p.  92.     Also  in  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  15.  3  the  manuscripts  have  A/ay. 

283  See  in  general,  Seetzen,  Rcisen,  i.  388  sq.,  iv.  202  sqq.  Burckbardt, 
Reisen,  i.  401-417,  530-536  (with  plan).  Buckingham,  Travels  in  Palestine, 
1821,  pp.  353-405.  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  xv.  2.  1077-1094.  Badeker-Socin, 
Paldslina,  p.  408  sqq.  (with  plan).  Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan,  pp.  281-290. 
Illustrations,  Laborde,  Voyage  en  Orient  (Paris  1837  sq.),  livraison  9,  16, 
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been  published.284  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  here  was 
the  ancient  Gerasa.2"5  The  derivation  of  the  name  from 
yepovres  (veterans)  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  settled 
here,  is  based  only  upon  etymological  trifling.25*  It  is 
certainly  possible,  that  the  foundation  of  Gerasa  as  a 
Hellenistic  town  may  reach  as  far  back  as  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  when  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  certain  Theodorus 
(a  son  of  the  tyrant  Zeno  Kutylas  of  Philadelphia).  It  was 
conquered  alter  an  arduous  siege  by  Alexander  Jannaeus 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign.157  It  was  while  still  defending 
the  fortress  Kagaba  "  in  the  district  of  Genua"  that  he  di 
Gerasa  was  undoubtedly  liberated  by  Pompey,  for  it  belonged 
to  Decapolis.269  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Jews  (Bill.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1);  yet  the  Jews 
dwelling  in  the  town  were  spared  by  the  inhabitants  (JJtll. 
Jud.  ii.   18.    5).     The  Gerasa   conquered   and   destroyed   by 

84,  85.  Key,  Vtffagl  dans  le  flitOHW  et  aux  lords  de  la  mer  morte  execute 
pendant  les  autt'ls  1857  and  1858  (Paris),  Atlas  pi.  xix.-xxiii.  (pi.  xxi.  plan). 
Due  de  Luynes,  Voyage  d' Exploration  a  la  mer  iimrtt  a  Petra  it  sur  la  rive 
gauche  du  Jounlaiu,  Paris  s.  a.  (1874),  Atlas,  pi.  50-57.  Also  Riehma 
,rb.  s.c.  UG  I 

■  >rp.    later,    OratC   n.   4661— 1664.      Corp.   Inscr.    Lat.   vol.    iii.   n. 
118,  119.     Wetzsteiu,  Ausgewahlte  lnschrifhn  {Trans,  of  the  Berlin 

.u.  205-207.  Wockh,  Puportofthe t  Berlin  Atoi.  1835,  p.  14sqq.  Allen, 
American  Journal  of  Philology,  vul.  iii.  (Baltimore  1882),  p.  206.  QuarUrly 
Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  18*2,  p.  218  sqq.;  1883,  p.  I 

255  Compare  on  the  history,  Reland,  p.  80G  sqq.  Pauly's  Encycl.in.  770. 
"Winer,  s.c.  "  tiadara.-'  Raumer,  p.  249  sq.  Ritter,  as  above.  Kuhu,  ii.  370, 
888. 

256  See  the  passages  from  Jamblicus  and  the  Etymolog.  magnum  in 
Droysen,  Htlknismus,  iii.  2.  202  sq.     Also  Reland,  p.  806. 

287  Bell.  Jud.  i.  4.8  In  the  paralkd  passage  Antt.  xiii.  15.  3,"Eaax» 
stands  instead  of  Yioxax*.  The  reading  in  Bill.  Jud.  is  however  certainly 
the  correct  one. 

258  Antt.  xiii.  15. 5.  Ragaba  can  hardly  be  identical  with  the  'Epyx  of  Euse- 
bius  (p.  216),  which  lay  15  m.  />.  westward  of  Gerasa,  and  was  therefore  cer- 
tainly under  the  power  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  before  the  conquest  of  Gerasa. 

239  Ptolem.  v.  15.  23.  Stefh.  Byz.  a.  v.  Vipxox,  vohts  Tij;  Ko/A»f  Zvoixf, 
r%;  hKocTo'Keu;  (for  such  is  the  reading,  as  by  Meineke,  instead  of  the 
traditional  rtaaxpsvx.xtOsKx^QMu;).  Plinius,  v.  18.  74,  names  Galasa,  for 
which  we  must  read  Gerasa,  amoug  the  cities  of  Decapolis. 
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Lucius  Annius  at  the  command  of  Ve.-pa.si  an  (Bdl.  Jud. 
iv.  9.  1)  cannot  be  this  Gerasa,  wliich  as  a  Helleiriitfc  town 
was    certainly   friendly   to    the     Romans.      The  .us   of 

Gerasa   (from    Hadrian    to    AlftTfHKJW   Severus)    1 1 ; i -. 
and  contain  do  epithet  of  tin:  city.      They  almost  :tll  hav»-  tin- 
superscription  "yl/rre/u?  Tvyr\   repdacov™'      On   an   inscription 
of  the   time   of  Trajan   the   inhabit  culled    'AvTto^tU 

m-pb<i  tw  Xpvaopoa.261      (JpOO   another   inscription,  al-<.  of  the 
Roman    period,  the  town  is  called  Tkpaaa  Mrr»^***» 
In   an  ethnographic  sense   Gerasa   must  D8  reckoned    part  of 
Arabia,     hut  seems  even  in  the  ssoond  century  alter  Christ 
to  have  helonged  to  the  province   of  Syria  ami  <>: 
qiiently  to  have   heen   incorporated   in   that  of  Aralaa.1''3      In 
the    fourth    century   after  Christ    it    was    one   of   the 
important  towns  of  this  province.**4     Its  district  was  so  large, 

"°  Eckhel,  iii.  MO.  Mi«>nm.-t,  v.  329  ;  Suppl.  viii.  230  nq.  De  Saulcy,  p. 
384  Rq.,  pi.  xxii.  n.  1,2. 

vl  Mommsen,  Berichle  der  sdchnuch.  QeselUch.  d.  Witsensch.,  philoL-hut. 
Classe,  vol.  ii.  1850,  p.  223.  W addington,  n.  1722.  The  inscription  was 
set  up  in  honour  of  A.  Julius  Qua<lratus,  the  imperial  legate  of  Syria,  and 
indeed  in  his  native  Pergamos  (where  the  inscription  was  discov 
The  Gerasenes  designate  themselves  according  to  Waddington's  completion, 
[' Avt;o]x<«»  t£»  [t^o;  t]£  Xpvoopiif  tud  TF\_poT~\ipo»  \Yi]pctorivu'j  ij  hM0MJ  mJ 
i  ^[/KOf].  No  other  place  in  Syria  is  known  by  the  name  of  Chrysorrhoas 
except  the  Nahr  Barada  near  Damascus  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  7.05.  Pliu.  v.  18. 
74.  Ptolem.  v.  15.  9).  It  is  self-evident  that  this  cannot,  as  Monimsen 
strangely  assumes,  be  intended  here.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  the 
rivulet  Kerwan  running  through  Gerasa  was  also  called  Chrysorrhoas  (see 
Biideker,  p.  409). 

261a  American  Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  iii.  (Baltimore  1882)  p.  206, 
communicated  by  Allen,  from  a  copy  by  Merrill.  The  inscription  was 
found  in  Gerasa  itself.  It  is  an  epitaph  consisting  of  four  distichs  on  a 
woman  of  the  name  of  Juliana  from  Antioch.  She  died  in  the  course  of 
her  journey  in  Gerasa  and  was  buried  there,  and  it  is  said  of  her  in  the 
epitaph  that  she  will  not  now  return  to  her  home  in  Antioch,  rfjtx'  (**&» 
y»i[ri]g  [r]£p[«]<r[»?]  pipo;  '  Avrioxum-  That  the  inscription  belongs  to 
the  Roman  period  is  shown  by  the  name  Juliana. 

262  Origenes  in  Juann.  vol.  vi.  c.  24  {Opp.  ed.  Lommatzsch,  i.  239),  Hi*** 
Oi  TJjj  '  Apx&iets  sari  ■/roX/j. 

263  See  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltimg,  i.  433,  note  1. 

284  Ammian.  Marc.  xiv.  8.  13  :  Haec  quoque  civitates  habet  inter  oppida 
quaedam    ingentes   Bostram   et    Gerasam   ^.tque   Philadelphiim    murorum 
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that  Jerome  could  say,  that  what  was  formerly  Gilead  was 
now  called  Gerasa.264*  Famous  men  of  Gerasa  are  mentioned 
by  Steph.  Byz.265  The  names  too  of  certain  Christian  bishops 
are  well  known.266 

23.  Philadelphia,  $i\aSe\<f>€ia,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Ammonites  called  in  the  0.  T.  "Kabbah  of  the  Ammonites" 
(}te)y  rn  rizn),  i.e.  the  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites,  or  more 
shortly  "  Kabbah  "  F*§.m  In  Polybius  it  is  culled  Pabbat- 
Amana,268  in  Eusebius  and  Steph.  By*  Amman  and  Ammana.** 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  certainly  evidenced  by  the  ruins 
south  of  Gerasa,  which  to  this  day  bear  the  name  of  Ammana. 
The  ruins  belong,  like  those  of  Kanatha,  to  the  Roman  period.*70 
The  town  received  the  name  of  Philadelphia  from  Ptolemy  11. 

firmitate  cautissimas.  Comp.  Euseb.  Onomcut.  p.  242.  Ttpxax,  *-oA/( 
iirionfto;  rq;  '  Apetfiiag. 

***"■  Hieronymus  n  Obadjam  v.  19  (Vallarsi,  vi.  881):  Beujamin  autem 
.  .  .  cutictam  poesidebit  Arabiam,  quae  priug  vocabatur  Galaad  et  uuuo 
Gerasa  mmcupatur.     Comp.  also  Neubauer,  Geographic  du   Talmud,  p.  250. 

265  Steph.  Byz.  M),  Vipxax'  c£  xvri);  ' Apiaru*  pr,Tuo  xot.U;  iari»  .  .  .  ».xi 
KqpvKos  ooTiotyi;  xxi  IIaxtuh  noftiKOf  prj^p.  To  these  must  also  be  added 
the  Neo-Pythagorean  philosopher  and  mathematician  Nicomacbus  of  Gerasa, 
second  century  after  Christ  (Fabric.  Bibl  grace,  ed.  Harless,  v.  629  sqq.). 

206  Epiphan.  Hair.  73.  26.     I.e  Quieu,  (trims  christ.  ii.  869  sq. 

«•'  Deut.  iii.  11;  Josh.  xiii.  25;  I  Sam.  xi.  1,  xii.  20-29,  xvii.  27; 
Jer.  xlix.  2,  3  ;  Ezek.  xxi.  25,  xxv.  5;  Amos  i.  14;  1  Citron,  xx.  1.  On 
the  identity  of  Kabbah  of  the  Ammonites  with  Philadelphia,  see  below  the 
passages  from  Eusebius  (note  269),  Steph.  Byz.  and  Jerome  (note  271). 

268  p0iyD.  v.  71,  '  Pxfij3etTapx»x.  So  too  Steph.  Byz.  *.t\  'Fxppxrx/*- 
ptxvx,  Trc'A/f  Tjjf  6pa»ii;  'Apxfitxf. 

269  Euseb.  Unomast.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  215,  Aftftu*  %  »v»  «D<X«3rX£/«, 
vchii  iirton/xos  ri){' Apxfiix;.  Ibid.  p.  219,  '  Aftuu*  .  .  .  xvrn  tort*  \f*f*A» 
tj  kx\  <D/X«3*X<£/«,  xoX/;  STianftot  t^(  Apxj3t'*(.  Comp.  ibid.  p.  288, 
'P«/3/3«,  wtkif  fixoihti*;  '  Afi(*u»,  xim  iorl  4>;X«3tX£/«.  Steph.  Byz.,  see 
note  271. 

270  See  in  general,  Seetzen,  Reisen,  i.  396  sqq.,iv.  212  sqq.  Burckhardt, 
Rtisen,  ii.  612-618.  Bitter,  Erdhmde,  xv.  2.  1145-1159.  De  Saulcy, 
Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte,  1865,  i.  -i>7  sqq.  (with  plan).  B'aueker-Socin, 
Paliistina,  p.  318  sqq.  (with  plan).  .Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan,  p.  399  sqq. 
Cornier,  Quarterly  Stataiuut,  lbS'2,  pp.  99—112.  Illustrations,  Laborde, 
Voyage  en  Orititt  (Paris  1837  sqq.),  livr.  28,  29.  On  the  history,  besides 
Hitter,  the  article  on  "  Rabbath  Amnion  "  in  Winer's  Reahcorterb.,  Herzog's 
lUal-Encycl.  (1st  ed.  xii.  469  sq.),  Scheukel's  Bibellex.,  Riehm's  WB* 
Kuhu,  ii  383  sq. 
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(I'liiliulclj.linsj,  to  whom  consequently  its  ITfl11«li«i1ni  is  to 
bo  referred.'71  In  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  (haul  it  was 
a  strong  fortress,  which  in  tin;  year  218  MX  he  vainly 
endeavoured  to  take  hy  storm,  and  of  which  he  waa 
unable  to  get  possession,  till  a  DfitOOar  shouvd  him  the 
Huhtnnuiran  path,  hy  which  the  inhabitants  cum-  out  to 
draw  water.  This  being  stopped  np  bj  Antiorhus,  the  town 
was  forced  to  surrender  lor  want  of  water.*7*  About  L85  Ml 
(at  the  deuth  of  Simon    M  -;  Philadelphia  was  in  tlie 

power  of  a  certain  ZOOM  Kotylas  {Antt.  xiii.  8.  1  ;  Bell.  Jud. 
i.  2.  4).  It  was  not  conquered  by  Alexander  Jannaeus,  though 
he  had  possession  of  Gerasa  to  the  north  and  Baboo  to  the 
south  of  it.  Hence  Philadelphia  is  not  named  among  the 
towns  which  were  separated  by  1'ouipey  from  the  .b 
region.  It  was  however  joined  by  hirn  to  the  confederacy  of 
Decapolis*78  and  had  therefore  the  Pompeian  era.*7*  It  was 
in  its  neighbourhood  that  Herod  fought  against  the  Arabians.*7* 
In  a.d.  44  sanguinary  contests  took  place  between  the  Jews 

271  Steph.  Byz.  t.v.  <Pi\ttiiXQt{*  .  .  .  riff  2vpi»;  t-xi$0L»%i  xo'A/f,  f 
xpirtpoo  "\/xfiui>ec,  th'  '  Aaretprin,  urt  <l><Xotii*Qnct  «xo  IlroAeua/ot/  roi> 
<I>/?i*3«x<pov.  Hieronymus  in  Ezik.  c.  25  (Vallarsi,  v.  285)  :  Rabbath,  quae 
hodie  a  rege  Aegypti  Ptolemaeo  coguomento  Philadelpho,  qui  Arabiam 
tenuit  cuiu  Judaea,  Philadelphia  uuncupata  est.  L.  Mullcr  (XumLsrruiti/jue 
d' Alexandre  le  Grand,  p.  309,  pi.  n.  1473  sqq.)  refers  certain  coins  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  with  the  letters  <Pi  to  our  Philadelphia.  Although 
it  would  not  be  impossible  for  coins  with  the  name  of  Alexander  to  be  issued 
in  the  days  of  Ptolemy  II.  (see  note  150,  above),  yet  the  correctness  of  this 
explanation  seems  to  me  very  questionable.  Philoteria  e.g.  (Polyb.  v.  70) 
might  be  intended. 

272  Polyb.  v.  71.  Conder  found  in  his  surveys  at  Amman  a  path,  which 
is  possibly  identical  with  that  mentioned  by  Polybius,  see  Alhenasum,  1883, 
n.  2905,  p.  832:  The  discovery  at  Amman.  Comp.  also  Quarterly  Statement, 
1882,  p.  109. 

273  Plinius,  v.  18.  74. 

274  Chron.  paschale  (ed.  Dindorf,  i.  351),  ad  Olymp.  179.  2  =  63  B.C., 
(fc/XasSi-x^fi?  f»Tiv0!i/  ctsi0fcoZ<n  robi  tttvTuv  %poi/6V£.  The  era  is  also 
frequently  found  upon  coins.  See  Noris,  iii.  9.  2  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  308-316). 
Eckhel,  iii.  351.  Mionnet,  v.  330-333  ;  Suppl.  viii.  232-236.  De  Saulcy, 
pp.  386-392,  pi.  xxii.  n.  3-9 

275  Bell.  Jud.  i.  19.  5.  In  the  parallel  passage  Antt.  xv.  5.  4,  Philadelphia 
\$  not  mentioned, 
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of  Peraea  and  the  Philadelphians  concerning  the  boundaries 
of  a  village  called  Mia  in  our  present  text  of  Josephus,  but 
for  which  Zia  is  probably  the  correct  reading  (Antt.  xx.  1.  I).*7' 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war,  Philadelphia  was  attacked 
by  the  insurgent  Jews  {Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1).  Upon  an 
inscription  of  the  second  century  after  Christ  our  Phila- 
delphia is  called  QikabeXcpeta  t%  'Apaftias.*77  This  is 
however  meant  only  in  an  ethnographical  sense.  For  coins 
down  to  Alexander  Severus  have  the  superscription  $i\a- 
BeXcpeav,  KotX,r}<;  Svpias.*7*  The  town  therefore  still  belonged 
to  the  province  of  Syria  and  was  probably  allotted  to  the 
province  of  Arabia  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century.*79 
In  the  fourth  century  it  was  one  of  the  must  important  towns 
of  this  province.280  Josephus  mentions  the  district  of  Phila- 
delphia ($t\a8e\(pT)vii)  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Peraea  (Bell. 
Jud.  iii.  3.  3).  If  the  supposition  be  warranted,  that  Zia  is 
the  correct  reading  in  Joseph.  Antt.  xx.  1.1,  the  district  of 
Philadelphia  must  have  extended  to  about  15  m.  p.  westward 
of  the  town,  in  other  words,  full  half  of  the  laud  lying  between 
the  Jordan  and  the  town  must  have  belonged  to  the  Phila- 
delphian  district. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  all  the  cities  hitherto  described 
formed  indq  endent  political  communities,  which — at  least  after 
the  time  of  Pompey  —  urre  never  internally  blended  into  an 
organic  unity  with  the  Jewish  region,  but  were  at  most  externally 
united  with  it  under  the  same  ruler.  Almost  all  of  them  had  a 
chiefly  heathen  population,  which  after  the  third  century  before 

876  A  village  of  Zia  lying  15  m.  p.  west  of  Philadelphia  is  mentioned  by 
Eusebius,  OnomaM.  p.  258,  k*\  tart  »v»  Ziot  xupn  u(  »to  u'  ovuh'um  <1>/X*- 
OsX<p/«;  ivl  ivoftxs.  The  supposition  that  Zia  is  the  correct  reading  in  this 
passage  has  been  already  expressed  by  lieland  (p.  897),  llavercaiup 
(on  Joseph.  I.e.)  and  Tuch,  Quautionet  de  Fl.  Jostphi  Ubris  historicix,  Lips. 
1859,  p.  19  sq. 

277  Le  Has  et  Waddington,  Inscr.  vol.  iii.  n.  l(J20b;  corap.  above,  p.  25. 

278  See  Mionnet,  Suppl.  viii.  2'36.     De  Saulcy,  p.  392. 
879  Comp.  Marquardt,  i.  433,  note  1. 

380  Atnmiaii.  Mareellin.  xiv.  8.  13  (see  above,  note  264).  Comp.  also 
the  passages  from  Eusebius  (note  2G9V 
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Christ  became  more  and  more  Hellenistic  in  its  dmntUr.  It 
was  only  in  Joppa  and  Jamnia  and  perbapfl  in  A/otus,  that 
the  Jewish  element  obtained  duiag  and  iftn  the  Maccabaeen 

period  the  ascendancy.  But  even  those  towns  with  th«-ir 
respective  districts  formed  both  before  and  aft«-r  that  time 
independent  political  units. — To  the  same  category  belo 
also,  as  Kuhn  correctly  admits,281  the  towns  which  were  re~ 
founded  by  Herod  and  his  sons.  It  is  true,  that  in  many  of 
these  the  population  was  mainly  Jewish.  But  even  wbttl 
this  was  the  case,  the  constitution  was  of  Hellenistic  organiza- 
tion, as  is  shown  especially  in  the  case  of  Tili.-nas.  In 
most  of  them  however  the  heathen  population  ptepondei 
Hence  we  must  not  assume,  that  tiny  vera  organically 
incorporated  with  the  Jewish  realm,  but  that  they  occupied 
within  it  an  independent  position  similar  to  that  of  the 
older  Hellenistic  towns.  Nay  in  (ialilee,  where  it  waj 
indeed  impragD  ited  with  heathen  elements,  the  J> 
country  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  subordinate  to 
the  newly  built  capitals — first  to  Sepphoris,  then  to  Tiberias, 
then  again  to  Sepphoris  (see  the  articles  concerning  them). 
Among  the  towns  built  by  Herod  certainly  the  two  most  im- 
portant were  Sebaste,  i.e.  Samaria,  and  Caesarea,  the  latter  of 
which  has  been  already  spoken  of  (No.  9).  Of  less  importance 
were  Gaba  in  Galilee  and  Esbon  in  Peraea  {Anit.  xv.  8.  5),  which 
must  also  be  regarded  as  chiefly  heathen  towns,  for  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war  they,  like  Ptolemais  and  Caesarea, 
Gerasa  and  Philadelphia,  were  attacked  by  the  insurgent  Jews 
{Bell.  Jud.  ii  18.  1).  Lastly,  we  have  to  mention  as  towns 
founded  by  Herod,  Antipatris  and  Phasaelis,  Kypros  named 
together  with  the  latter  being  a  mere  castle  near  Jericho  and 
not  a  iro\t<;  (Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  9;  Antt.  xvi.  5.  2),  which  also 
applies  to  the  fortresses  of  Alexandreion,  Herodeion,  Hyrcania, 
Masada  and  Machaerus.  Among  the  sons  of  Herod,  Archelaus 
founded  only  the  village  (Kcofirf)  of  Archelais.282    Philip,  on  the 

,81  Die  stadtische  und  btirgerliche  Verfassung  des  rijm.  Reichs,  ii  346-348. 
?88  Comp.  Joseph.  Antt.   xvij.  13.  1 ;  Antt.  xviii.  2.  2.     Plinius,  xiii.  4, 
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other  hand,  built  Caesarea  «•  Panias  and  Julias  -  Bethsaida,  a  nd 
Herod  Antipas  the  cities  of  Sepphoris,  Julias  =  Livias  and 
Tiberias.     These  ten  cities  still  remain  to  be  treated  of: 

24.  Sebaste  =  Samaria.288  The  Hellenization  of  the  town 
of  Samaria  (Hebr.  f">ob>)  was  the  work  of  Alexander  the  Grea^. 
The  Samaritans  had  during  his  stay  in  Egypt,  B.C.  332-331, 
assassinated  Andromachus  his  governor  in  Coelesyria.  Conse- 
quently when  Alexander  returned  from  Egypt  (B.C.  331),  he 
executed  strict  justice  upon  the  offenders  and  planted  Id 
donian  colonists  in  Samaria.-84  The  Ctironiele  of  Ensebius 
speaks  also  of  a  refoundation  by  Perdiecas,285  which  could 
only  have  taken  place  during  his  campaign  against  I 
(b.c.  321);  this  is  however  very  improbable  so  soon  after  the 
colonization  by  Alexander  the  Great.  As  in  old  times  so 
now  also  Samaria  was  an  important  fortress.  Hence  it  was 
levelled  by  Ptolemy  Lagos,  when  in  the  year  B.C.  312  he  again 
surrendered   to   Autigonus   the  land  of  Coelesyria,  which  he 


44.  Ptolera.  v.  16.  7.  According  to  the  Tabula  Peutinger.,  Archelais  lay 
on  the  road  from  Jericho  to  Scythopolis  12  Mb  p.  from  Jericho  and  24 
m.  /'.  from  Scythopolis.  See  also  Robinson's  Palestine,  iii.  509.  Hitter, 
xv.  i.  457.    Guerin,  Samaric,  i.  235-238.     The  Surct\  m  Palestine, 

Mt  in,  'i rs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  iL  887,  895  sq.,  and  sheet  xv.  of  the 
chart. 

883  Compare  in  general,  Reland,  pp.  979-983.  Pauly's  Encycl.  vi.  1. 
727  sq.  Winer,  s.r.  "Samaria."  Raiuner,  p.  159  sq.  Robinson's  Palestine,  iii. 
186,  127,  Kitter,  ErdkuiuU,  \vi.  S68-666.  iJueiin,  "■■lirM,  1  188-110. 
Biideker-Socin,  p.  854  sqq.  Sepp,  Jerusalem,  ii.  60-74.  The  Survey  oj 
Wetttrn  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  160  sq.,  211-215 
(with  plan),  also  sheet  xv.  of  the  large  English  chart. 

284  Cnrtius,  llufus,  iv.  8 :  Oneravit  hunc  doloretn  nuntius  mortis  Andro- 
niaehi,  quern  praefecerat  Syriae :  vivum  Samaritae  cremaverant.  Adcujus 
inteiituni  vindicaudum,  quanta  maxime  celeritate  potuit,  contendit,  adveni- 
entique  sunt  traditi  tanti  seeleris  auctorea.  Euseb.  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  iL 
114  (ad  aim.  Abr.  1680,  according  to  the  Armenian):  Andromachum 
regionum  illorum  procuratorem  constituit,  quern  incolae  urbis  Samari- 
taium  interfecerunt :  quos  Alexander  ab  Egipto  reversus  puuivit :  capta 
urbe  Macedonas  ut  ibi  habitarent  collocavit.  —  So  too  SyncelL,  ed. 
Uindorf,  i.  490  :  t>jv   ~2otuccp:ix»  iroKtt  tkun  '  h'ki^xiihpo;  'hlotx.ibivx;    i»   xurji 

KXTUKIOi*. 

*•*  See  below,  note  287,  and  also  Droysen,  iii.  2.  204.  Ewald's  GescL  <ki 
Volkes  Israel,  iv.  p.  293. 
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hortly    before    conquered.'*"*      Sunn-  -are    later 

(about  l,(.M)  b.0.)  Samaria,  which  bad  meanwhile 
was  again  destroyed   by  Demetrfal    Polioxoetat  in  hi 
with    Ptolemy    I  ThenoefoTWaid    W€    HI    for  I   long 

lime  without   special  data  for  the  ];  the  town.      I'oly- 

bius  indeed  mentions,  that   Antioehus  the   Great  in  both   bin 
first   and    second    oonquett    of    Pal  '18   and    198   B.C. 

occupied  the  country  of  Samaria,'-"48  hut  the  fate  of  the  town 
is  not  further  indicated.  It  is  of  interest  to  find,  that  the 
country  of  Samaria,  under  th"  Ptolemies  M  will  as  under 
the  Srlcueidae,  formed  like  Judaea  a  tingle  province,  which 
■gain  was  subdivided  into  separate  vofioi.'m  Towards  the 
end  of  the  second  century  before  Christ,  when  the  Seleueidian 
EpigonoJ  were  no  longer  able  to  prevent  the  encroachments 
of  the  Jews,  the  town  fell  a  victim  to  their  policy  of  conquest; 
and  Samaria — then  a  7ro\t?  o-xypwrdrrj — was  again  conquered 
in  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  (B.C.  107)  by  his  sons  Anti- 
gonus  and  Aristobulus  after  a  siege  of  a  year,  and  entirely 
given  up  to  destruction  (Antt.  xiii.  10.  2,  3;  Bell.  Jud.  i 
2.  7).290  Alexander  Jannaeus  had  possession  of  the  town  or  its 
ruins  {Antt.  xiii.  15.  4).  It  was  separated  from  the  J> 
region  by  Pompey  and  never  henceforth  organically  combined 
with  it  (Antt.  xiv.  4.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7).  Its  rebuilding  wa3 
the  work  of  Gabinius  (Antt.  xv.  14.  3 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8. 4),  on  which 
account  its   inhabitants  were  for  a  while  called   Taftiviels?'1 

»8«  Diodor.  xix.  93.  Comp.  above,  note  52  (Gaza),  109  (Joppa),  151 
(Ptolemais). 

28jr  Euseb.  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  iL  118  (ad  Olymp.  121.  1  =  296  B.C.  ac- 
cording to  the  Armenian) :  Demetrius  rex  Asianorum,  Poliorcetes  appellatus, 
Samaritan orum  urbem  a  Perdica  constructam  (s.  incolis  frequentatam)  totam 
cepit.  Sy ncell.,  ed.  Dindorf ,  L  519 :  Ariuvroio;  6  Ylo~KiosKr,rt:  zr,» -fatv  lotuxpiaw 
ivopdnaiv.     So  too  i.  522.     Comp.  Droysen,  iL  2.  243,  255.     Stark,  p.  361. 

288  Polyb.  v.  71.  11,  xvi.  49=Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  3.  3. 

289  See  in  general,  Antt.  xii.  4.  1,4;  1  Mace.  x.  30,  38,  xi.  28,  34. 

290  On  the  chronology,  comp.  above,  §  8. 

291  Cedrenus,  ed.  Beker,  i.  323:  rsi*  -uv  Tmfiwim  (1.  Tmfimuui)  -6?.t»,  t>»# 
vots  ^xftccoiiciv  (Herodes)  \*uuthmt  l-^xar^v  xinyv  -z-poarr/opivoe.  Cedrenus 
here  indeed  mistakes  Herod  the  Great  for  Herod  Antipas  and  the  latttr 
again  for  Hero!  Agrippa 
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The  town  was  bestowed  upon  Herod  by  Augustus  (Anil. 
xv.  7.  3;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  20.  3);  and  by  his  means  it  lii.-i 
regained  prosperity.  For  while  it  had  hitherto  been  a  com- 
paratively small  though  strong  town,  its  extent  was  so  greatly 
increased  by  Herod,  that  it  was  now  twenty  stadia  in  circum- 
ference and  not  inferior  to  the  most  important  towns.  Jn 
the  city  thus  enlarged  Herod  settled  six  thousand  colonists, 
composed  partly  of  disbanded  soldiers,  partly  of  people  from 
the   neighbourhood.     The  colon  .ved   exeelh : 

The  lbrtilications  too  were  rebuilt  and  extended,  and  finally 
the  towji  obtained  also,  by  the  erection  of  a  temple  to 
Augustus  and  other  magnificent  edifices,  the  splendour  of 
modern  culture.'-  Eforod  g  ive  to  the  newly-rebuilt 
the  mime  of*  Xe^aarrj  (Aittt.  xv.  8.  5;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  2. 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  860)  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  who  had 
recently  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus.  The  coins  of  the 
town  bear  the  inscription  SeidaaTrjvtov  or  XeftaaTqviov 
2vp(ia<i)  and  a  special  era  cummem  ing  with  the  year  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city,  i.e.  according  to  the  usual  view  L 
perhaps  more  correctly  27  B.C.298  The  town  is  also  mentioned 
in  Kabbinical  literature  by  its  new  name  of*  Sebaste  ('ODao).294 
When  Josephus  says,  that  Herod  granted  it  "  an  excellent 
constitution,"  i^aiperov  ei/vofitav  (Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  2),  he  makes 
indeed  no  great  addition  to  our  knowledge.  It  is  however 
probable  from  other  reasons,  that  the  country  of  Samaria  was 
subordinated  to  the  town  of  Sebaste  precisely  as  Galilee  was  to 
the  capitals  Sepphoris  and  Tiberias  respectively  and  Judaea 
was  to  Jerusalem.      For  on  the  occasion  of  the  tumults  of  the 

J9*  Considerable  remains  of  a  large  colonnade  running  along  the  hill,  the 
tiuildiug  of  which  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  Herod,  are  still  in  existence. 
See  the  literature  cited  in  note  I 

293  On  the  date  of  the  rebuilding,  see  §  15.  On  the  coins  in  general, 
Noris,  v.  5  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  531-586).  Eekhel,  iii.  440.  Mionnet,  v.  513-516  ; 
Suppl.  viii.  3o0-3.r)9.     De  Sauley,  pp.  S76-481,  pi.  xiv.  n.  4-7. 

'-'"'  Mishna,  Arachin  iii.  2  (the  "pleasure  gardens  of  Sebaste,"  niDTlQ 
^tDD^D,  are  here  adduced  as  an  example  of  specially  valuable  property. 
See  the  commentary  of  Bartenora  in  Surenhusius'  Midtma,  v.  198).  Neu- 
bauer,  Geogrujihk  da  Talmud,  p.  171  sq. 
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Saiiniritaiis  under  I'ilate  a  "  coum-il  of   S;im.uit;in -,"  3*0M 

»}  ftovXrj,  is  mentioned,  which  to  point  to  ■  united 

Organisation  <>I  the  country  (An//,  xviii.  4.  2).*** 

soldien   Barred   in   the  army  of    Herod    and    i  I   tin: 

party  of  the  Romana  against  the  Jewa  In  tha  oonflicti  which 

broke  out  at  .1  bfa   [JUL  JwL   ii 

4.  2,  3;  com  p.  Anii.  xvii.  lo.   :i).     At   the   partition   of 
Palestine  after  the  d.  Herod,  Bebaata  with  the  rest 

of  Bamaik   fell  to  AlchettOI   {Antt.   xvii.    11.   4  ;  Bdl. 
ii.  6.  3),  after  whoae  baniahmant  it  ramainad  lot  a  time  under 
Roman  procurators,  was  then  temporarily  under  Agrippe,  and 
then  again  under  proonratora.     Dnring  this  last  period  Eh 
tenian  aoldieri  formed  a  main  dement  in  tha  Etonian  troopa 
stationed   in   Judaea   (see  above,  p.  65).     At    the  out 
of  the  Jewish   war  Sebaste    was   attacked    by   tha    insurgent 
Jews  {Bdl,  Jiui.  ii.  18. 1).   The  town  of  Bebaate,  with  its  chiefly 
heathen  population,  then  remained  as  during  the  disturb 
that  followed  the  death  of  Herod  {Antt.  xvii.  10.  9  ;  Bdl.  Jud. 
ii.  5.  1)  undoubtedly  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  while  the 
native  Samaritans  in  the  district  of  Sichem   certainly  • 
pied   a    difficult    position    {Bell.   Jud.    iii.    7.    32).       Sebaste 
became  a  Roman  colony  under  Septimius  Severus.*95     But  its 
importance    henceforth    declined     before    the     prosperity    of 
Neapolis  =  Sichem.296     Eusebius  and  Stephanus  Byz.  still  call 
Sebaste  only  "  a  small  town."  w     Its  district  was  nevertheless 


294a  On  the  constitution  and  political  position  given  by  Herod  to  the  town, 
see  especially  Kuhn,  Ueber  die  Entstehung  der  Stddte  der  Alien  (1878),  pp. 
422  sq.,  428  sqq. 

295  Digest,  lib.  xv.  1.  7  (from  Ulpianus)  :  Divus  quoque  Severus  in  6 
tenam  civitatem  coloniam  deduxit.     On  coins,  COL.  L.  SiEP.  SEBASTK. 
Comp.  Eckhel,  iii.  441.     Zumpt,  Commentationes  epigr.  i.  432.     Kuhn,  ii  06 
The  coins  in  Mionnet  and  De  Saulcy,  as  above. 

296  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xiv.  8.  11,  names  Neapolis,  but  not  Sebaste, 
among  the  most  important  towns  of  Palestine.  Comp.  above,  note 
88. 

297  Euseb.  Onomast.  p.  292:  2£/3«ct>jv,  rr;»  m  ico>.tx»n'  rili  TLct?.eno- 
rii/ris.  Steph.  Byt  s.v.  li^etarri  .  .  .  srri  hi  **<  if  rn  TLupxpifrihi 
wc^i^fiof.  * 
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so  large,  that  it  comprised  e.g.  Dothaim,  which  lay  12  m.  p. 
northward  of  the  town.298 

25.  Gaba,  Fufia  or  Tafia.  The  name  corresponds  to 
the  Hebrew  jn3  or  nyaji,  a  hill,  and  is  a  frequent  local  name  in 
Palestine.  We  are  here  concerned  only  with  a  Gaba,  which 
according  to  the  decided  statements  of  Josephus  stood  on 
Carmel,  and  indeed  in  the  great  plain  near  the  district  of 
Ptolemais  and  the  borders  of  Galilee,  and  therefore  on  the 
north-eastern  declivity  of  Carmel  (see  especially,  Bell.  Jud.  iii. 
3.  1,  and  Vita,  24).  Herod  here  settled  a  colony  of  r. 
knights,  on  which  account  the  city  was  also  called  troXis 
liriretcv  {Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  1  ;  Antt.  xv.  8.  5).m  From  the  manner 
in  which  the  town  is  mentioned  in  the  two  passages,  Bell. 
Jud.  iii.  3.  1  ;  Vita,  24,  it  is  evident  that  it  did  not  belong 
to  the  district  of  Galilee.  Its  population  being  chiefly 
heathen,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  insurrection  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  1),  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  against  the  Jews 
(Vita,  24).  This  town  is  probably  the  Geba  on  Carmel  men- 
tioned by  Pliny.800  Whatever  other  material  has  been  adduced 
to  the  contrary  by  scholars  with  respect  to  Gaba,  has  served 
to  complicate  rather  than  throw  light  upon  the  questions 
concerning  its  situation  and  history.101  A  Gal)e  16  m.p.  from 
Caesarea  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  but  the  distance  stated  is 

"8  Euseb.  Onomast.  p.  249  :  &u9xtifc  .  .  .  hixuimi  i»  ipiots  1t,ixorin, 
dxix*'  hi  etirtiis  otiptiot;  ijS'  1*1  tx  Soottx  ftipn.  , 

290  The  latter  passage  {Antt.  xv.  8.  5)  is  according  to  the  usual  text:  i»  rt 
ffi  f*iyoc\tf>    vthiifi,    tu»  txAt'xTAiv   iviciuv   icifi    xinor    uxokKhsusx;,  x»j»/o» 

OVI/iKTIOtV  tTTt  Tt  T>j  Yx'h.l'KxlX  Yxlx  KX"KOVfil)IQ»  XXI  Til    WiOXlX  T>J»   '  Evi,iu*ITIf. 

Aooording  to  this  it  might  be  supposed  that  Hero  1  had  founded  three 
colonies  :  1.  an  unknown  place  in  the  great  plain  ;  2.  a  place  called  Gaba  in 
Galilee ;  and  8.  Esebouitis  in  Peraea.  The  two  first  are,  however,  certainly 
identical;  the  n  after  ixt  must  be  omitted,  and  the  meaning  of  *t<  tv 
YxXi^xix  is,  as  the  whole  context  shows,  "for  the  controlling  of  Galilee." 
This  also  confirms  the  view,  that  Gaba  lay  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  CarmeL 
For  the  rest,  the  reading  here,  as  well  as  in  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  1,  fluctuates 
between  Yxfix  and  Yxfixhx,  but  the  former  is  preferable. 

300  Plinius,  //.  N.  v.  19.  75. 

W1  See  in  general,  Keland,  p.  769.     Pauly's  EncycK  iii.  563.     Kuhn,  DU 
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too  short  to  suit,  tin;  Htu;iti"n  norti  I  OanneLMI     Still 

more  improbal'l''  i>  it,  that  the  cam  with  tin-  Bopenoriptiofl 

K\av8i(ea)v)    <Pt\t7r(7r<W)    Ta$t)vu)v    belong     to     our     Gaba. 

'I'll''  a  Hi-    |"'int,  iuUpt  to  a  Gaba,  which  bad  belonged  t«» 
1 1 1 « -  Tetrarch  Philip;308  and  tin:  Gabe,  mentioned  by  Pliny  a* 
near  Oaataiaa   Panlai    nay  be  Identical  with  it.:,,k4     I 
which  (Julia  the  Taficu  iii   1 'aim. Una  secunda,  mentioned   by 
BUeroctee,may  be, -mutt be  left  a.1-     Gu&in thinks  ha 

baa  discovered  one  Gabe  in  the  Tillage  of  Sheikh  Abn.-ik  upon  ;i 
lull  near  Carmel,  with  the  ajtoatknn  of  which  tin: 

of  Josi'phus  ct'ilainlv  . 

26.    BAon   oi   Ifrsh,,,,,    Beta   i'--'n,   in    the   I. XX.    ami 

Kusebius  'Eatfiayv,   Jooepbui  ' Eaaefiiav,   later.  'Ea/Sow.      Thu 
town  lay,  aooofding  to  Joeophna,  '10  m.  p.  east  of  the  Jonlan, 

xtii.lt.  uinl  ban/til.  Yirf.  ii.  890,  350  sq.     The  same,  Otbtr  d  * 

Xti'ultc  dir  Altin,  p.  424,      Hiiiiult,  .liitlim  Idle/  </  \rtc\afi  im  Jnhrh. 

vor  utul  uii'/t  ili r  (lihurt  ('hristi  i  lv7:i).  p.  li'O  gq. 

80>  Euseb.  Oimmnst.,  ed  Lrjanle,  p.  146:  *«i  fm  w&fcn  Tmfik 
xuhovfttvf)  u;  dxi  onuiluit  tr  rij;  Ketiaetpuct;  et  alia  villa  (iahatha  in  finibuH 
Diocaesareae  "xttaxx.up.iyn  rip  fie/oify  xtoiu  rr,;  Atytuto;.  The  words  here 
interpolated  in  Lain  boa  HitT.myuiu.s  have  beta  omitted  from  the  text  of 
Kusebius  through  homoioteleutim.  Through  their  omission  it  came  to 
appear,  that  the  little  town  of  Gabe  was  1G  m.  p.  from  Caegarea,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  in  the  great  plain  of  Legeon  (Megiddo),  which  is  not  possible. 
The  Gabe  of  Eusebius  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  identical  with  Jeba, 
which  is  marked  on  the  large  English  chart  directly  north  of  Caesarea  on 
the  western  declivity  of  Cannel.  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  sheet  viii.  to 
the  left,  above ;  also  Memoirs,  ii.  42,  where  indeed  this  Jeba  is  identified 

With   7T0Kl;  ilCKitHt. 

303  See  on  the  coins,  Noris,  iv.  5.  6  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  458-462).  Eckhel,  iiL 
341  sqq.  Miounet,  v.  316-318 ;  SuppL  viii.  220-222.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  339- 
343,  pi.  xix.  n.  1-7.  The  coins  have  an  era  commencing  somewhere 
between  693  and  696  A.U.C. 

3M  Plinius,  H.  N.  v.  18.  74. 

305  Hierocles,  Synecd.,  ed.  Parthey,  p.  44. 

306  Guerin,  Galilee,  i.  395-397.  Sheikh  Abreik  lies  upon  an  isolated 
eminence  close  to  Carmel,  under  the  same  degree  of  latitude  as  Nazareth. 
Compare  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and 
Kitchener,  i.  343-351,  also  the  English  map,  sheet  v.  It  is  certainly  incorrect 
to  seek  for  Gaba  in  the  situation  of  the  present  Jebata,  as  Menke  does  in 
his  Bibel-Atlas.  The  latter  is  much  too  far  from  Carmel,  in  the  midst  of  the 
plain  ;  and  is,  on  the  contrary,  identical  with  the  Gabatha  of  Eusebius  (see 
note  302). 
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opposite  Jericho.807  With  this  agrees  exactly  the  situation  of  the 
present  Hesban,  east  of  Jordan,  under  the  same  degree  of  latitude 
as  the  northern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  ruins  are  also 
found.308  Hesbon  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  capital  of 
an  Amorite  kingdom.309  In  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  as  a  Moabite  town.310  And  as  such  it 
is  also  mentioned  by  Josephus  even  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  by  whose  victories  it  was  incorporated  in  the  Jewish 
region  (Antt.  xiii.  15.  4).  Its  further  history  cannot  be 
accurately  followed.  At  all  events  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Herod,  when  he  refortitied  it  fur  the  control  of  Peraea,  and 
placed  in  it  a  military  colony  (Antt.  xv.  8.  5).m  The 
district  of  Esbon  is  mentioned  as  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Peraea  by  Josephus,  hence  it  did  not  in  a  political  sense 
belong  to  Peraea.812    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war,  it  was 

807  Euseb.  Onomast.  p.  253:  'Eot/iv*  .  .  .  KttXiirxi  It  »D» '  E<r/3ou;,  ix/a»j(«*of 
xo'X/f  T>jf  '  ApatjSixg,  i»  up-.oi  rolg  u»Tix.pv  rin  '  Itpixovg  KHftititi,  u;  <iiro  oi\tuiiu» 
k  roil  'lophxvw. 

808  Sets  nuiil—l,  Heisen,  i.  497,  iv.  220  sqq.  Burckhardt,  Reisen,  ii.  623 
gq.,  1003.  Bitter,  Unlkuude,  xv.  2.  1170-1181.  De  Saulcy,  Voyage  en 
Terre  Saiitte  (180a),  i.  279  sqq.  (with  a  plan  of  the  ruins).  Badeker-Socin, 
PalOttina,  p.  318.  On  the  history,  Keland,  p.  719  sq.  Raumer,  p.  962. 
The  articles  on  "Hesbou,"  in  Winer,  Schenkel,  Kiehm,  Herzog's  J!uil- 
Encijcl.  1st  ed.  vi.  81  sq.  Kuhn,  Die  stiidt.  unci  biirgerl  Verfassung,  ii 
337,  386  sq. 

809  Num.  xxi.  26  sqq.  ;  Deut.  L  4,  ii.  24  sqq.,  iii.  2  sqq.,  iv.  46  ;  Josh,  rx 
9,  xii.  2  sqq.,  xiii.  1U,  21  ;  Judg.  xi.  19  sqq.     Cornp.  also  Judith  v.  15. 

810  Isa.  xv.  4,  xvi.  8,  9  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  8,  34,  35,  xlix.  3. 

811  Thus  eertainly  must  the  passage  cited  be  understood  ;  see  on  its  tenor, 
note  299.  The  form  '  B*tflm»htt  is  the  designation  of  the  district  of  Esbon. 
The  town  itself  is  called  'TLoefivv  or  'TLooefiaii.  l^lwvNf  occurs  for 
'EotfiuvtTt;,  Bdl  Jud.  ii.  18.  1,  iii.  3.  3.     See  the  following  note. 

812  Ztfim»ir$f  is  certainly  the  reading,  as  in  BelL  Jud.  ii.  18.  1,  instead  of 
2<a/3«wt<?.  In  Menke's  Bilnl-Athis,  sheet  v.,  Essebon  is  correctly  placed 
outside  Peraea;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  incorrectly  allotted  to  the  Nabataean 
realm  instead  of  to  that  of  Herod  the  Great.  It  is  possible  that  after  the 
de  >th  of  Herod  it  may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabians,  as  e.g. 
Machaerus  also  temporarily  belonged  to  them  (Antt.  xviii.  5.  1).  The  cir- 
cumstance that  Esbon,  after  the  erection  of  Arabia  to  the  rank  of  a  pro- 
vince, belonged  thereto  favours  this  supposition.  Less  convincing  is  the 
mention  of  the  Esbonitae  Arabes  in  Plinius,  v.  11.  65,  since  this  is  only  said 
in  an  ethnographical  sense.    In  any  case  the  2«/3«wT<f  formed  in  the  time  of 
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attacked  by  tin-  hwugeat  JeWI  (I'-U.  J*d   ii.  IB.  1).      At  tfcf 

creation  of  the  province  of  Arabia,  a.d.  LOS,  B  boo,OC  as  it 
was  now  called  Esbus,  was  probably  forthwith  awarded  to  it, 
for  Ptolemy  already  speaks  of  it  as  belonging  to  Arabia."1 
The  few  coins  as  yet  known  are  those  of  either  Car.u  alia  at 
Kla^abalus.814  It  was  an  important  town  in  the  tirm-  of  I 
bius,815  and  Christian  bishops  of  Esbus  (Esbundorum,  'E<t/3ow- 
TtW)  are  mentioned  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.*18 

27.  Antipatris,  'Avrnrarpis.*11     The  original  name  of  this 
town  was  Kcupapaafid?16  or  Kaftapaaftd,*19  sometimes  Kavep- 
o-a/StV^,830  Hebrew  taD  1D3,  under  which  name  it  also  oca; 
Kabbinical    literature."1      Its    situation   is   evidenced   by   the 
present  Kefr-Sdba,  north-eastward  of  Joppa,  the  position  of 

Josephus  a  town  district  proper,  which  though  perhaps  subject  to  the 
Arabians,  was  Btill  distinct  from  the  other  Arabias,  BelL  Jud.  ILL  8.  8. 

818  Ptolem.  v.  17.  6.  The  town  is  here  called  'Eaflovrx  (so  also  the  Codex 
of  Vatopedi,  see  Olographic-  de  PtoUmde,  reproduction  photolithugraphupu, 
etc.,  Paris  1867,  p.  IviL  below),  which  however  is  properly  the  accusative 
form  of  'Rofiov;. 

81*  Eckhel,  iii.  503.  Mionnet,  v.  585  sq. ;  Suppl  viii.  387.  De  Saulcy, 
p.  393,  pi.  xxiii.  n.  5-7. 

815  See  above,  note  807.  Eusebius  also  frequently  mentions  the  town  else- 
where in  the  Onomasticon.  See  Lagarde's  Index,  s.v.  tafiovn,  tat^vn  and  f<jtjiov;. 

316  Le  Quien,  Oriens  chrLitianus,  ii.  863. 

817  See  on  the  subject  generally,  Reland,  p.  569  sq.,  690.  Pauly's  Enc. 
i.  1. 1150.  Kuhn,  ii.  351.  Winer,  s.v.  "Antipatris."  Raumer,  p.  147.  Robin- 
son's Palestine,  ii.  p.  242,  iii.  pp.  188,  189.  Ritter,  xvi.  569-572.  Guenn, 
Samarie,  ii.  357-367 ;  comp.  ii.  132  sq.  Wilson,  Quarterly  Statement, 
1874,  pp.  192-196.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder 
and  Kitchener,  ii.  184,  258-262  ;  the  English  map,  sheets  x.  and  xiiL 
Ebers  and  Guthe,  Paldslina,  vol.  ii.  p.  452. 

318  Joseph.  Antt.  xvi.  5.  2. 

819  Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  15.  1.  The  reading  here  fluctuates  between  Kxiixp- 
vxfix,  Xxfixpoxfix  and  Xa/3«c£a/3as. 

320  Such  is  undoubtedly  the  reading  instead  of  xxt  izipax^tvn  in  the 
passage  of  the  Chronicon  Paschale,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  367  :  6  aura;  ie  xxi 
'  Andrihovx  i-riKTiax;  ' AypiTTretx*  ixxKiaw,  trt  li  xxi  -xipaxfrivw  tig  ovoux 
'  Aumrxrpov  rov  iot'ov  Turpo;.  Comp.  Reland,  pp.  690,  925.  In  the  parallel 
passage  in  Syncellus,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  595,  it  is  said:  hi  n  Tlxoixvx^x*  tl; 
TifiriV  "  AvmrxTpov  roi>  vxrpos  xvtov  '  AvmrxTpl'hx  uvouxas. 

821  Tosefta,  Nidda  649.  35  (ed.  Zuckermandel) ;  Bab.  Nidda  61a ;  Jer. 
Demai  ii.  1,  fol.  22c.  Hamburger,  Real-EncycL  fur  Bibd  und  Talmud, 
ii.  637,  art.  "  Kephar  Saba." 
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which  agrees  with  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  concerning 
Antipatris,  that  it  was  150  stadia  from  Joppa,*3  at  the  entrance 
of  the  mountainous  district,323  and  26  m.  p.  south  of  Caesarea, 
on  the  road  thence  to  Lydia.334  Herod  here  founded  in  a 
well-watered  and  well-wooded  plain  a  new  city,  which  he 
called  Antipatris  in  honour  of  his  father  Antipater  (Antt.  xvi. 
5.  2;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  9).  The  town  is  also  mentioned  in  Rabbini- 
cal literature  under  this  name,  DiBD'tMX  ; 8M  also  by  Ptolemy, 
Eusebius,  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus.326  It  was  much  reduced 
in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  being  spoken  of  in  the 
Itinerar.  Burdig.,  not  as  a  civitas,  but  only  as  a  mutatio 
(stopping  place),  and  designated  by  Jerome  as  a  semirutum 
opidulum.*27  Yet  a  Bishop  of  Antipatris  still  occurs  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  45 l.*28  Its  existence  in 
these  later  times  is  also  elsewhere  evidenced.889  Nay,  so  late 
as  the  eighth  century  after  Christ  it  is  still  spoken  of  as  a 
town  inhabited  by  Christians.830 

28.    Phasaelis,    QaaaiyXk.3*1      It    was    in   honour    of   his 
brother  Phasael  that  Herod  founded  in  the  Jordan  valley,  in  a 

«»  Antt.  xiii.  15.  1.  323  lkU.  Jud.  i.  4.  7. 

324  The  Itinerar  turn  Burdigalense  (in  Tobler  aud  Moliuier,  Itinera 

p.  20)  gives  the  distance  from  Caesarea  to  Antipatris  at  26  m.  />.,  tfiat 
from  Antipatris  to  Lydda  at  10  m.  p.  The  former  number  agrees  almost 
exactly  with  the  situation  of  Kef r- Saba,  the  latter  is  in  consequence  of  a 
clerical  error  too  little.  The  general  situation  of  Antipatris,  as  on  tl, 
from  Caesarea  to  Lydda,  is  also  elsewhere  testified ;  see  A  ntt.  xxiii.  3 1 ;  Josepl' 
BelL  Jud.  ii.  19.  1,  9,  iv.  8.  1.  Hieronym.  Ptrtijriuatiu  Paulae  (in  Tobler, 
Palm •atinae  dtsrr.  p.  18).  The  reasons  brought  forward  by  Guerin,  WiLsou. 
Conder,  and  Muhlau  (Riehtn's  W'orUrb.)  against  the  identity  of  Kv!; 
and  Antipatris  do  not  seem  to  me  decisive. 

325  Mishna,  Gittin  vil  7  ;  Bab.  Gittin  7Ca.  Lightfoot,  Centuria  Matthaeo 
praanissa,  c.  68  (Oi  p.  ii.  214).  Neubauer,  Geographic  du  Talmud,  pp. 
86-90.     Hamburger,  lual-Pnci/cl.  ii.  63,  art  ''Antipatris." 

326  Ptolemaeus,  v.  16.  6.  flflUnWlM.  Onowmtt  pj  Steph.  Byz.  s.r. 
827  See  the  passages  cited,  note  8S  L 

8,8  Le  Quieu,  Orient  ekrittuuuu,  iii.  579  sq. 

829  Hieroeks,  Si/ntcd.  (ed.  Paithey)  p.  43.  The  Notltia  episcopat.  (the 
same),  p.  148. 

830  Tbeophanis,  Chronographia,  ad  ann.  Dom.  743  (ed.  Bonnens.  i.  658). 
381  See  in  general,  Reland,  p.  95:1>  sq.     Pauly's  Eric.  v.  1439.      Raumer, 

p.  216.     Robinson's  PaUstine,  i.  p.  569,  iii.  p.  293.     Ritter,  xv.  1.  458  sq. 
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hitherto  ontilled  but  fertile  region,  which  a 

cultivation,  tlio  city  of   Phaoeelia  (Antt.  xvi.  5.  2;   B$U 

L  21.  9).     After  bii  death  the  town*  with  its  trainable  pels 

plantations,  came    into    tin:    possession  of    i  ilomo 

{Antt.  xviii.   8.  1,   11.  5;  Bull.   Jiui.   ii.  $,  8]  ;   end 
death  into  that  of  the   Bmpreei  Livia  (Antt.  xviii.  2.  2 

*/"«<£  ii.  9.  1).     Pliny  speaks  of  the  ex leUenl  detet  obtained 
from  the  palm  trees  growing   there." '    The   town 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Btephanni  l)y/..,  and  tl.  phera 

of  ltavenua.333     Its  name  has  been    pieaatTOd   In   tl 
Karbet  Fasail  on  the  edge  of  the   plain   of  the  Jordan,  in  a 
fertile  district.     The  stream   lowing  thence  to  the  Jordan  is 
called  Wadi  Fasail.334 

29.  Caesarea  Panias.336  To  Tldveiov  properly  means  the 
grotto  dedicated  to  Pan  at  the  source  of  the  Jordan.338  It  is 
first  mentioned  under  this  name  by  1'olybius  in  the  time  of 
Antiochus  the   Great,  who  there  gained  (198   B.c.)  over  the 

Guenn,  Samarie,  i.  228-232.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirt 
by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  388,  392 ;  and  the  large  English  map, 
sheet  xv. 

333  Plinius,  H.  N.  xiii.  4.  44:  Sed  ut  copia  ibi  atque  fertilitas,  ita  nobili- 
tas  in  Judaea,  nee  in  tota,  sed  Hiericunte  maxume,  quarnquam  laudatae  et 
Arcliclnide  et  Phaselide  atque  Liviade,  gentis  ejusdem  convallibus. 

333  Ptolern.  v.  16.  7.  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Geographus  Ravennas,  edd.  Binder 
et  Parthey  (1860),  p.  84.  The  town  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(in  Burchardus  and  Marinus  Sanutus),  see  the  passages  in  Guerin,  Samarie, 
i.  231  sq. 

834  See  especially  the  large  English  map,  sheet  xv.,  and  the  description 
in  Guerin  and  Conder,  as  above. 

835  See  on  the  general  subject,  Reland,  pp.  918-922.  Winer's  RWB. 
and  Scbenkel's  Bibcllex.  s.v.  "Caesarea."  Kuhn,  ii.  334.  Kobin.-on's 
Palestine,  iii.  397-413.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xv.  1.  195-2U7.  Guerin, 
Galile'e,  ii.  308-323.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder 
and  Kitchener,  i.  95,  109-113,  126-128;  the  large  English  map,  sheet  ii 
Ebers  and  Guthe,  Palastina  in  Bild  und  Wort,  i.  356-306.  Views  of  the 
Pan-Grotto  in  the  Due  de  Luynes  Voyage  d'  Exploration,  etc.,  Atlas, 
plates  62,  63.  Inscriptions,  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  n.  4537-4539.  Le  Baa 
et  Waddington,  Inscriptions,  vol  iii.  n.  1891-1894. 

336  The  Paneion  is  described  as  a  grotto  (avrfrauuv,  «»tpgv)  in  Joseph. 
Antt.  xv.  10.  3.  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  3,  iii.  10.  7  :  Zoxsi  pfo*bpfct»M  rrtyn 
to  TLoevtov.  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  TLetvlnt.  The  mountain  was  called  by  the  same 
name  as  the  grotto.  Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  vii  17:  in  totic  Cirupiiett;  -d  urnlm 
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Egyptian  general  Scopas  the  decisive  victory,  in  consequence 
of  which  all  Palestine  fell  into   his  hands.  "7      Even  this  early 
mention  would  lead  us  to  infer  a  Hellenization  of  the  place 
in  the  third  century  before   Christ.      In  any  oiee  the   popula- 
tion of  the   surrounding   district,  as  its   farther   hi- 
shows,  was  chiefly  non-Jewish.      In  the  early  times  of   B 
the  country  of  Ilavids  (as  it  was  called  from  the   Pan-<  I 
there)  belonged   to  a  certain   ZeoodOTOJ,  after  whOM   death,  in 
the  year  20    B.C.,  it  was  given   by  Augustus   to    Send  (see 
above,  §  15),  who  built  a  splendid   temple  to  Augustus  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ptn-Grotto  (Antt.  w.  10.  3;  Bell. 
i.  21.  3).      The  place,  which   lay   there,  was   originally  called 
like  the  country,  IIavid<;  or  ZZaMttf.aH      It  was  lii-t,  ho. 
transformed  into  a  considerable   town    by  Philip  the  Tetrareh, 
the  son  of  Herod,  who  rebuilt  it  and   called   it   Kataupeia,  in 
honour   of   Augustus   (Antt.   xviii.   2.  1  ;  Bdl.   J  ad.   ii.    9.  1). 
This   refoundation    belongs   to   the   early  times   of   Philip;   for 
oinfl   of  the    town    have    an    era,   the   commencement   of 
which  probably  dates  from  the  year  3  B.C.  (751  A.U.C.),  or  at 
latest  2   B.C.  (752  A.U.C.).389      After  the  death  of  Philip,  his 
realm  was  for  a  few  years    under  lioman   administration,  then 
under  Agrippa  I.,  then   again   under   Roman   procurators,  and 
at  last,  in  a.d.  53,  under  Agrippa  II.,  who  enlai 
and  called  it   Nepwvu'is  in  honour  of  Nero  {Antt.  xv.  'J.  4y, 

ftinov  Ilxn'ov  opov;  (To  U*»uo»  is  properly  an  adjective  requiring  as  a 
complement  either  xyjpov  or  &;o;. 

887  Polybius,  xvi.  18,  xxviii.  1. 

888  TLxvtx;  or  llxvtx;  is  properly  an  adjective  and  indeed  the  feni.  of 
II«ve<of  (as  iyptx;,  >.tvKu;,  opux:  are  the  poetic  feminities  of  xypto;,  Xivkos, 
Spuo;).  Hence  the  same  WQfd  Serves  to  des-ignate  both  the  country  (where 
%i'px  is  the  complement,  Antt.  xv.  10.  3,  xviL  8.  1.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9.  1. 
Tlinius,  v.  18.  74  :  Panias  in  qua  Caesarea)  and  the  tuwn  or  village  (where 
•xro'Ki;  or  xttfit  is  the  complement,  Antt,  xviii.  2.  1). 

889  See  Noris,  iv.  5.  4  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  442-453).  Eckhel,  iii.  339-344. 
Sanclemeute,  lh  vuh/ari.t  atnie  tvuudationc  (Rome  1703),  iii.  2,  p.  322 

The  coins  in  Miotmet,  v.  ;'.11-315;  SvpfiL  viii.  117-280.    Dfl  Saulcy,  pp.  313- 
824,  pi.  xviii.     The  addition  to  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  which  tnutl 
the  foundation  to  the  time  of  Tiberius,  is  of  no  value.     See  below,  note  390. 
Also  Jerome  in  the  Chronicle  and  Comment,  on  Mutth.  xvi.  13  (see  note  o4£>). 
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which  name  is  occasionally  found  on  coins."0  That  the  town 
was  then  also  chiefly  a  heathen  OOfl  appears  from  .Joseph.  Vita, 
13.  Hence  both  Titus  and  Vespasian  psssod  their  times  of 
repose  doling  the  Jewish  war  amidst  pmM  and  other 
festivities  at  tliis  place.841  The  name  Neronias  seems  I 
to  have  been  naturalized.  In  the  first  century  after  Christ 
this  Caesarea  was,  to  distinguish  it  from  others,  usually  called 
Kaicrdpeia  t]  Qikiinrov  ;M2  its  official  designation  D] 
especially  of  the  second  century,  is  Kaia(dp€ia)  2e/3(a<TTt)) 
lep(a)  /cal  d<rv(Xo<i)  xmo  Ilaveio).*43  Elsewhere  it  has  generally 
been  called  since  the  second  century  Kaiadpeia  Ilavuh, 
which  name  also  predominates  on  coins  of  the  third.844  Since 
the  fourth  the  name  of  Caesarea  has  been  wholly  lost,  and  the 
town  called  only  Panias.846  This  seems  besides  to  have 
always  remained  its  prevailing  name  among  the  native  popu- 

840  Mionnet,  v.  815.  De  Saulcy,  pp.  816,  318.  Madden,  History  of 
Jewish  Coinage,  pp.  116,  117.     The  same,  Coins  of  the  Jews,  pp.  145,  146. 

841  Joseph.  Bell  Jiul.  iii.  9.  7,  vii.  2.  1. 

848  Matt,  xvi.  13  ;  Mark  viii.  27.  Joseph.  Anlt.  xx.  9.  4  ;  BelL  .hid. 
iii.  9.  7,  vii.  2.  1  ;   Vita,  18. 

848  See  the  literature  cited  in  note  839,  especially  Mionnet  and  De  Saulcy. 

844  Ptolem.  v.  15.  21,  viii.  20.  12  (Kxtoxiux  Uxvix;).  Corp.  Inscr. 
Grace,  n.  4750  (upon  the  statue  of  Memnon  at  Thebes),  and  n.  4921  (at 
Philoe),  both  times  Kxwxpu'x;  Ilxmxoog.  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscrip- 
tions, vol.  iii.  n.  1620b  (at  Aphrodisias  in  Caria  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ)  •  Kxtaxpux*  llxvixlx.  Tabula  Peuting.  (Caesareapaneas).  Geo- 
graphus  Ravennas,  edd.  Pinder  et  Parthey,  p.  85.  The  coins  in  De  Saulcy, 
pp.  317,  322  sq. 

345  Eusebius,  who  frequently  mentions  the  town  in  the  Onomasticon, 
always  calls  it  Hxvid;  only  (see  the  Index  in  Lagarde's  edition).  And  this 
is  generally  its  name  in  ecclesiastical  literature  ;  see  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl  vii. 
17,  18.  Hieron.  in  Jesaj.  xlii.  1  sqq.,  ed.  Vallarsi,  iv.  507  (in  confinio 
Caesareae  Philippi,  quae  nunc  vocatur  Paneas).  Idem  tn  Ezek.  xxvii.  19, 
ed.  Vail.  v.  317  (ubi  hodie  Paneas,  quae  quondam  Caesarea  Philippi  voca- 
batur)  ;  Idem  in  Matt.  xvi.  13,  ed.  Vail.  vii.  121  (in  honorem  Tiberii  (sic !) 
Caesaris  Caesaream,  quae  nunc  Paneas  dicitur,  construxit).  Sozom.  v.  21. 
Philostorg.  vii.  3  (comp.  also  Miiller,  Fragm.  hist,  graec.  iv.  546).  Theo- 
doret.  Quaest.  (see  the  passages  in  Reland,  p.  919).  Malalas,  ed.  Dindorf, 
p.  237.  Glycas  Theophanes  (see  the  passages  in  Reland,  p.  922).  Photius, 
Cod.  271,  sub  Jin.  The  Acts  of  the  Councils  (in  Le  Quien,  Oriens  chris- 
tians, ii.  831).  Hierocles,  Synecd.,  ed.  Parthey,  p.  43.  Theodosius,  De 
situ  terrae  sanctae,  §  13  (ed.  Gildemeister  1882).  On  the  supposed  statue 
of  Christ  at  Paneas,  see  also  Gieseler,  Kirchengesch.  i.  1.  85  sq. 
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lation,84*  as  it  is  also  that  chiefly  used  (in  the  form  d":b)  in 
Rabbinic  literature.347  When  the  "  villages  of  Caesarea 
Philippi"  (al  /ca>fiai  KaiaapeLas  tt}<?  QiXittttov)  are  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  Mark  viii.  27,  of  course  the  genitive 
here  expresses  not  a  merely  "  local  reference  "  of  the  villages 
to  the  town,848  but  shows  that  they  belong  and  are  subject  to 
it, — in  other  words,  that  Caesarea  had,  like  each  of  these  towns, 
a  district  of  its  own  which  it  governed. 

30.  Julias,  formerly  Bethsaida™  In  the  place  of  a  village 
called  Bethsaida,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth, 
a  new  town  was  built  by  Philip,  who  called  it  'lovXias,  in 
honour  of  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus  {Antt.  xviii.  2.  1  ; 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9.  1).  Its  situation  eastward  of  the  Jordan,  just 
before  the  latter  flows  into  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  is  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  the  repeated  and  concurrent  statements  of 
Josephus.850  The  foundation  of  this  city  also  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  earlier  times  of  Philip.  For  in  the  year 
2  B.C.  (752  A.u.c.)  Julia  had  already  been  banished  by 
Augustus  to  the  island  of  Pamlateria,351  and  it  is  not  conceiv- 

846  Comp.  Euseb.  //.  E.  vii.  17  :  «x<  t%;  QiXtx-rov  Kxidxpiiet;,  «J» 
ll*>.-aooc  <t>oii/tx.f(  irpooxyoptvovos. 

847  Mishna,  Para  viii.  11  ;  Tosefta,  Bechoroth  p.  542, 1,  ed.  Zuckermandel 
(in  both  passages  the  "Grotto  of  Pauias,"  DW3D  myo,  is  mentioned). 
Buxtorf,  Tax.  Chald.  col.  1752.  Levy,  ChaU.  H'urlerbuch,  ii.  273  sq. 
Liglitfoot,  I'atturiu  Matlhaeo  prat  mixta,  e.  G7  (Off,  ii.  220).     Neubauer, 

iphie  (hi  Talmud,  pp.  236-238.  The  corrupted  form  D^DD  does  not 
belong  to  the  usage  of  the  living  language,  but  in  the  first  instance  to  a 
later  text  In  the  passages  cited  from  the  Mishna  the  best  authorities  still 
have  D^JD  (so  Aruch,  Cod.  de  Rossi  138,  Cambridge  University  Additional, 
470. 1).     In  Aruch  this  form  only  is  everywhere  quoted. 

848  So  Winer,  Grammatih,  §  80.  2. 

849  Bm  in  general,  Roland,  pp.  658  sqq.,  869.  Raumer,  p.  122.  Winer, 
t.v.  M Bethsaida."  Kuhn,  ii.  352.  Robinson,  ii.  pp.  405,  406,  iii.  pp.  358, 
359.  Bitter,  xv.  1.  278  sqq.  Guerin,  Galilee,  i.  329-338.  Furrer  in  the 
Zeitsch.  of  the  German  Pal.-  Wnins,  ii.  66-70. 

850  See  especially,  BelL  Jud.  iii.  10.  7  ;  also  Aittt.  xviii.  2.  1  (on  the  Lake 
of  Gennesareth)  ;  Vita,  72  (near  the  Jordan)  j  Antt.  xx.  8.  4  ;  Bill.  Jud. 
ii.  13.  2  (in  Peraea).  Also  Plinius,  H.  N.  v.  15.  71,  mentions  Julias  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth. 

851  Velleius,  ii.  100.  Dio  Cassius,  lv.  10.  Comp.  Sueton.  Aug.  65.  Tad 
Annal.  i.  53.     Paul's  Luc.  v.  S 11  sq.     Lewin,  Fasti  sacri  (1865),  u.  961. 
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able,  th;iL  Philip  should,  after  tlj.it  date,  have  named  a  town 
after  her.852  Of  its  subsequent  history,  nothing  in  known  but 
that  it  was  given  by  Nero  to  Agrippa  II.  (Avlt.  xx.  8.  4;  Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  13.  2).  It  is  mentioned  in  Pliny,  Ptolemy  and  the 
geographers  of  Ravenna.853  From  the  imnifffff  In  which 
Jo8ephus  speaks  of  it  (Antt.  xviii.  2.  1),  it  night  tpp 
though  Philip  had  only  altered  the  mom  of  the  villa 
Bethaaida  into  Julias,  and  thus,  that  the  new  place  too  was 
only  a  Kcofiij.srA  In  another  passage  however  be  explicitly 
distinguishes  Julias  from  the  sun-minding  villages  as  a  7ro\t?, 
hence  the  former  was  properly  speaking  a  ttoXis  from  the 
time  of  its  rebuilding.  The  question  as  to  whether  the 
Bethsaida  of  the  New  Testament  was  identical  with  this — a 
question  recently  again  decided  in  the  affirmative  — nnet 
here  be  left  undiscussed. 

31.  Sepphoris,  2W</><o pis.96*  The  Semitic  form  of  this 
name  fluctuates  between  p.tey  and  *"]te>\  Perhaps  the  former 
is  the  older,  the  latter  the  abbreviated  form.857     With   the 

882  So  also  Sanclomente,   De  i-ulyaris  aerae  emendatione,  p.  327    sqq. 
Lewin,  Fasti  sacri,  n.  953.     The  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  WIWMOWly 
the  foundation  of  Julias  in  the  time  of  Tiberius ;  see  below,  note  I 

858  Plinius,  v.  15.  71.  Ptolera.  v.  16.  4.  Geogr.  Ravenna*,  edd.  Pinder 
et  Partli  ey,  p.  85. 

884  Anlt.  xviii.  2.  1:  Kuftnv  if  Bnfoxioxy,  -xpo',  *i'f*»*i  3«  cji  Ytvjri'jxi.Tiht, 
■xo'KiUi  itxpeto)cu»  ei^iuux  xAij&/  Tt  olKtrropa*  Kotl  tji  «XAjj  ivvxfcti,  T.v/.* 
ivyxrpl  tv  Kxtoxpof  6/nuvvftoit  iKXhiotv. 

858  Holtzmann,  Jahrb.  /  prot.  TheoL  1878,  p.  383  sq.  Furrer  in  the 
Zeitsch.  of  the  German  PaL-Ver.  ii.  66-70.  Against  this  identity,  see 
especially  Reland,  Raumer  and  Winer,  as  above. 

888  See  in  general,  Reland,  pp.  999-1003.  Pauly's  Enc.  vi.  1.  1050. 
Raumer,  p.  139.  Kuhn,  ii.  372.  Robinson's  Palestine,  iii.  Ill,  112. 
Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xvi.  748  sq.  Guerin,  Galilee,  i.  369-376.  The  Survey  of 
Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  i.  279  sq.,  330-338  ; 
also  sheet  v.  of  the  English  map. 

887  The  place  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  very  frequently, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  Rabbinical  literature.  In  the  Mishna  it  is  found  in 
the  four  following  places :  Kiddushin  iv.  5  ;  Bala  mezia  viii.  8  ;  Baba 
bathra  vi.  7 ;  Arachin  ix.  6  ;  very  often  in  the  Tosefta  (see  the  Index  in 
Zuckermandel's  edition).  Comp  also  Lightfoot,  Cenluria  Matthaeo  prae- 
missa,  c.  82,  83  (Opp.  ii.  229  sqq.).  Neubauer,  Geocjraphie  du  Talmud,  ii. 
1115.  The  orthography  fluctuates  between  pWOC  (or,  which  is  the  same, 
FWJf,  D'HID*)  and  mQV  (*iaYV)«     The  Cod.  de  Rossi  138  has  in  all  the 
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former  correspond  the  Greek  and  Latin  Seircpovpt'p,  Saphorim, 
Safforine;358  with  the  latter  "Xair^ovpei,  Sapori.359  Josephus 
constantly  uses  the  Graecized  form  3W</>o>/3t?.  On  coins 
the  inhabitants  are  called  ^errcpwpTjvoi.360  The  earliest 
mention  is  found  in  Josephus  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  when  Ptolemy  I.athurus  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  take  Sepphoris  by  force  (Antt.  xiii. 
12.  5).  When  Gabinius,  about  57-55  B.C.,  divided  the 
Jewish  region  into  live  "  Synedria,"  he  transferred  the 
Synedrium  for  Galilee  to  Sepphoris  (Antt.  xiv.  5.  4; 
Jud.  i.  8.  5)  ;  which  shows  that  this  town  must  then  have 
been  the  most  important  town  of  Galilei',  k  i-  alto  mentioned 
as  a  place  of  arms  at  the  conquest  I  ino  by  Herod  the 

Great,  who  was  only  able  to  take  it  without  difficulty,  because 
the  garrison  of  Antigouus  had  t\  1  the  place  (Antt.  xiv. 

15.  4;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  1G.  2).  At  the  insurrection,  after  the 
death  of  Herod,  Sepphoris  seems  to  have  been  a  main  seat  of 
the  rebellion.  Varus  despatched  thither  a  division  of  hi? 
army,  burnt  the  town  and  sold  its  inhabitants  as  slaves  (Antt 
xvii.  10.  9  ;  Bdl.  Jud.  ii.  5.  1).  This  makes  a  turning-point 
in  its  history  ;  from  a  Jewish  town  adhering  to  the  national 
party  it  now  became  a  town  friendly  to  the  komans,  with 
probably  a  mixed  population.  For  Herod  Antipas,  to  whose 
possession   it   was   transferred,  rebuilt  it   and   made   it   "  the 

four  places  in  the  Mislina  p"nB^'  ;  the  Cambridge  manuscript  too  {University 
Additional,  470.  1)  has  throughout  the  plural  form.  This  also  appears  to 
be  the  prevailing  fonn  in  the  Jerusalemite  Talmud  (see  the  quotations  in 
Lightfoot,  as  above).  Elsewhere,  on  the  contrary,  niBV  predominates, 
especially  in  the  Tosefta  (according  to  Zuckermandel's  edition). 

858  1twQ**pi»y  Epiphan.  Ilaer.  30.  11  (ed.  Dindorf).  Saphorim,  Hierony- 
MM  praef.  in  Jonam  ( Valkni,  vi.  890).  Safforine,  Ilieron.  OnvmasL,  ed. 
Lagarde,  p.  88.  In  John  xi.  54  the  Greek  and  latin  text  of  the  Cod. 
Cantabr.  has  the  addition  'ZxTnfovottv,  Sapfurim,  after  xusx». 

869  Vxirfovpti,  Ptolem.  v.  16.  4  (the  Codex  of  Vatopedi  has  Ix-jripovpu 
without  the  addition  ij  'Sxirfovpt's  ;  see  Ge'oyraphie  de  I'tolaiu'c  n production 
photolithoyrajihique,  etc..  p.  lvii.).  Sapori,  Geographic  Racemtas,  edd.  Pinder 
et  Parthey,  p.  85. 

880  See  Eckhel,  iii.  420.  Mionnet,  482.  De  Saulcy,  p.  325  sq.,  pi.  xvii 
u.  1-4. 
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ornament  of  all  QtUkl"  (Antt.  xviii.  2.  1):  irpLayyyua  too 
TaKCkalov  travTo<i.      But  its   population  was — as  was  shown 
by  its  altitude  during  the  great  war,  a.i>.  GG-70 — no  1« 
ant  i- Human    and    hence    no   longOf    purely   .Jewish.8*0*      It   is 

perhapi  this  change,  wbiefa  ii  refened  to  in  ■  paaaagi  of  the 

Mishna,  in  which  the  "ancient  government  of  Sepphorit"  is 
assumed  to  have  been  a  purely  Jewish  one.301  At  its  rebuild- 
ing by  Herod  Antipas,  Sepphoris  seems  to  have  been  also 
raised  to  the  rank  of  capital  of  Galilee.992 

**°a  That  it  was  however  still  (ikk jl;i  Jewish  is  evident  especially  from 
Bell.  .luil.  iii.  2.  4  :    TpoSvf*ov;  ajx;  xi/rou;   v-riiy/isTo   Kocrm  rim  cue  t  vXui> 

361  Kiibluslun  iv.  5.  It  is  here  said,  that  every  one  is  to  be  esteemed  an 
Israelite  of  pure  blood,  who  can  prove  his  descent  from  a  priest  or  Invite, 
who  has  actually  ministered  as  such,  or  from  i  member  of  the  Sanhedrim  ; 
nay  every  one  a  i  •  r.>  Mli  known  to  baffle  been  pnblie  officials  or 
almoners,  in  particular,  according  to  Rabbi  Jose,  every  '21X2  Dinn  IT 
P"nD*¥  b&  njCVl.  In  explanation  of  this  difficult  passage  we  remark 
that  DViPl,  properly  "sealed,"  is  here  equivalent  to  "confirmed,  acknow- 
ledged, accredited  by  documents"  (compare  the  use  of  a<tpxy!(u,  John  iii. 
38,  vi.  27).  The  word  "iy,  which  the  common  text  has  after  DMin,  must 
according  to  the  best  MSS.  be  expunged.  ,3"IS  =  *PX'J-  H3E*  is  certainly 
not  the  local  name  Jeshana  (for  which  older  commentators  have  taken  it), 
but  the  adjective  "old."  Hence  two  explanations  are  possible.  Either — 
1.  M  Every  one,  who  (with  respect  to  his  ancestors)  was  recognised  in  the 
old  government  of  Sepphoris  as  a  member  thereof."  It  would  then  be 
assumed  that  all  the  members  of  the  old  government  were  Israelites  of 
pure  blood.  Or  2.  "  Every  one,  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  old  govern- 
ment of  Sepphoris,"  viz.  as  an  Israelite  of  pure  blood.  In  this  case  also  the 
old  government  of  SqtpJuris  would  be  assumed  to  consist  of  purely  IsraeUtish 
officials.  The  first  explanation  seems  to  me  to  be  preferable  according 
to  the  context.  It  may  certainly  be  questionable,  when  the  ancient 
purely  Jewish  government  of  Sepphoris  was  replaced  by  another  of  mixed 
or  heathen  composition.  This  might  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  when  much  may  have  been  changed  in  consequence  of  the 
Jewish  insurrection,  at  about  which  period  also,  it  should  be  observed, 
Sepphoris  received  the  new  name  of  Diocaesarea  (see  below).  According 
to  all  indications  however,  it  seems  to  me  probable,  that  Sepphoris  so  early 
as  its  rebuilding  by  Herod  Antipas  was  no  longer  a  purely  Jewish  town. 
Consider  also  the  coins  with  the  image  of  Trajan ! 

362  Josephus  says,  Antt.  xviii.  2.  1  :  jj'/sv  xvtvj  xvTox.pxropfax.  This  alone 
tells  us  nothing  more  than  that  he  granted  it  its  autonomy  (xvroKpxToptox 
stxirtovofioii).  But  subsequent  history  makes  it  probable,  that  the  rest  of 
Galilee  was  then  already  subordinated  to  it.     The  explanation  of  wnrnfm* 
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This  rank  was  however  afterwards  bestowed  by  the  same 
prince  upon  the  newly  built  city  of  Tiberias,  to  which 
Sepphoris  was  subordinate.363  It  so  continued  until  Tiberias 
was,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  separated  from  Galilee  and  bestowed 
upon  Agrippa  II.,  when  Sepphoris  consequently  again  occupied 
the  position  of  capital  of  Galilee.864  Thus  these  two  towns 
alternately  assumed  the  same  position  with  respect  to  Galilee, 
that  Jerusalem  did  with  respect  to  Judaea  (see  below,  §  2). 
Sepphoris  was  at  that  time  the  most  important  fortiv 
Galilee,865  and,  after  Tiberias,  the  largest  town  in  the  pro- 
vince.860 Hence,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war,  it  was  of 
the  greatest  consequence,  that  just  this  town  did  not  participate 
in  the  insurrection,  but  romained  from  the  beginning  on  the 
side  of  the  Komans.  So  early  as  the  time  when  C 
Gallus  marched  against  insurgent  Jerusalem,  Sepphoris  took 
up  a  friendly  position  towards  him.867  It  remained  also  faith- 
ful to  its  Romish  tendencies  during  the  winter  of  A.D.  66/67, 
when   Josephus  was  organizing  the  insurrection  in  Galilee.8* 

vopi;  as  capital  can  hardly  be  conceded.     Some  MSS.  hare  xinoxpxroii, 
whence  l>indorf  conjectures:  x»nx.t»  mimi*  xvToipxropi,  "he  dediea 
to  the  emperor." 

883  Vita,  8,  Justus  said  ol  Tii-erias:  u;  q  xo'A/j  ttrrl*  ci.it  rii;  Yxai>x,x;, 
dp~,tim  Si  «x<  yt  run  'lipuhov  ycpiittv  tou  Tirpxpxov  kxI   KTWTOV  ytropinov, 

t50VAl)t)il/T0;   XVTOV  T1JJ*  'Si'S-tpupiTU*  iro'AI*  TV  Tt-3:iliui»  UTXKOVilD, 

364  Vita,  9  :  xofcxt  yxp  titdv;  Ttjn  fti»  2i~fusi»,  i^nOr,  '  Puftxioi;  «/xjj*ot>«, 
riis    Yx'ki'Kxixf. 

365  Bill.  Jud.  ii.  18.11  :  if  KxprtpurxTit  Trt;  VxXtXxix;  i  ,  ot;.  Comp. 
Bdl  Jul.  iii.  '_'.  4.  The  xupcToXi;  is  mentioned  ]'ita,  67.  Comp  Mi.-hua, 
Arachin  ix.  8  :  pMft  ^V  nrJTI  rTOpi  "  the  old  citadel  of  Sepphoris." 
Tosefta,  Skabbath,  p.  129,  27th  o.l.  Zuckermandel,  *ftft30  X~: 

868  Vita,  65  (ed.  Bekker,  p.  340,  82)  :  rm  i»  rji  YxXtXxix  vfaiu*  ml 
f&iyioTXi  1%x$api{  xxl  Ti.Suptx;.  Vita,  45  :  it;  li^Jlupt*,  [*i'/ioTi\»  tu>»  t»  th 
r*XAet/ae  xoA/y.  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  2.  4  :  fif/ia-m*  fii»  wax*  T>j;  Yx'ht'hx'ix;  xoA/*, 
ipv,uvoTXT<t>  li  i^:KTt3fx.i»m»  xu3'V'  According  to  Vita,  25,  Tiberias, 
Sepphoris  and  Gab;ira  were  the  three  largest  towns  of  Galilee. 

867  Bell.  J  ml.  ii.  18.  11. 

868  Joseph.  Vita.  8,  83,  26,  45,  65.  Two  passages  indeed  in  the  Bell.  Jud. 
Beem  to  contradict  this:  according  to  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  6,  Josephus  com- 
mitted to  the  Sepphorites  themselves  the  charge  of  fortifying  their  town, 
because  he  found  them  in  other  respects  '"ready  for  war"  {vpoSv^w;  *xi 
rov  xo'As^on),  i.e.  against  the  Romans;  and  according  to  Bdl.  Jud.  ii.  21.  7, 
Sepphoris,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict  between  Josephus  and  the  more 
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Joeephtu  thexefora  took  poooeenon  of  it  by  force,  in  doing 
wliich  he  was  unable  to  prevent  its  being  plundered  by  his 
(Jalilaean  troops.889  Cestius  Qlllai  OOOOeqne&llj  lOBft  I 
garrifon  to  the  oppressed  town,  by  wliich  Jooephm  was  re- 
puted,  when  he  for  the  second  time  entered   it  by  force.*7' 

isian   soon  after  arrived  in   (lalilee  with   I 
Sepphoris  entreated  and   Igoin  received  from   bin  «'i   Ronttfl 

"ii.871      We    have    but   fragmentary    information    of  the 

furl  her  history  of  the  town.     Its  inhabitant-   are,  on  coins  of 

Trajan,   still    Oftlled     Sevaicoprjvoi.      Soon    after    however    it 

received  the  name  of    I>;<  ;,    wUofa   tppettl  on   coins 

since  Antoninus  Pius.     Its  official  designation  upon   coins  is: 

A ioKai(<rdpeia)  lepk  aa(v\o<i)  teal  avTotyofw;).*72      The  name  of 

Diocaesarea  remained   the  prevailing  one  in  (Ireek  authors,878 

though  its  original  appellation  continued  to  exist,  and  ■! 

fanatical  war  party,  stood  on  tlie  side  of  tlic  latter.  The  lm  relation 
however  batweaB  these  two  facta  id  seen  from  the  more  social  statements 
of  the  PSiS.  The  SepphoritM  alleged  tlieir  readiness  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  from 
themselves  the  whole  revolutionary  party;  ami  fortified  tlieir  city  not 
against,  but  for  the  Romans  (see  especially.  Vitn,  16).  An  1  when  in  the 
winter  of  66/67  they  had  remained  ■  long  time  without  Roman  pi.t.  etion, 
they  were  obliged  to  tack  between  the  two  revolutionary  parties,  which 
were  mutually  attacking  each  other,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  take  up  a 
friendly  position  towards  both  (see  Vita,  25,  and  especially,  Vita,  45),  to 
which  circumstance  what  is  said  in  BelL  Jud.  ii.  21.  7  may  be  i  educed. 

869  17/0,67. 

870  Vita,  71.  The  remark,  Vita,  15:  ol:  fti»  xarei  xpotro;  i\u»  It-r^w 
oiTxs,  refers  to  this  douhle  capture  of  Sepphoris. 

371  Vita,  74 ;  Bill.  Jud.  iii.  2.  4,  4.  1.  The  former  garrison  sent  by 
Cestius  Gallus  had  meantime  either  withdrawn  or  was  now  replaced  or 
strengthened  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian. 

872  See  on  the  coins  in  general,  Noris,  v.  6,  fin.  (ed.  Lips.  562-564). 
Eckhel,  iii.  425  sq.  Mionnet,  v.  482  sq. ;  Suppl.  viii.  331  sq.  De  Saulcy.  {.p. 
325-330,  pi.  xvii.  n.  1-7.  On  a  supposed  coin  of  Seleucus  I.  (Nikator),  Eckhel, 
iii.  426.  Mionnet,  v.  4.  On  the  identity  of  Sepphoris  and  Diocaesarea, 
Epiphan.  Haer.  30.  11, fin.  Hieronymus,  Onomast.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  88.  Idem, 
praefat.  in  Jonam  (Vallarsi,  vi  390).     Hegesippus,  De  hello  Jud.  L  30.  7. 

873  Eusebius,  in  Onomast.,  calls  the  town  exclusively  Aiox.otiai.cnx  (see 
the  Index  in  Lagarde).  Compare  also,  beside  the  literature  cited  in  the 
preceding  note,  Socrates,  Hist.  eccl.  ii.  33.  Sozom.  Hist  eccl.  iv.  7. 
Theophanes,  Chronographia,  ed.  Bonnens.  i.  61.  Cedxenus,  ed.  Bekker,  L 
524.     Le  Quien,  Oriens  christ.  iii.  714. 
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banished  the  new  one."4  The  district  of  Diocaesarea  was  so  exten- 
sive, that  it  included  e.y.  the  village  of  Dabira  on  Mount  Tabor.871 
32.  Julias  or  Livias.m  In  the  Old  Testament,  a  place  called 
Beth-haram  (D^n  ri'a  or  J*!?  J"1"?),  ID  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  in  the  realm  of  the  Amorite  kings  of  Hesbon,  is  men- 
tioned (Josh.  xiii.  27;  Num.  xxxii.  36).  In  the  Jerusalemite 
Talmud  nn»"i  rva  is  stated  to  be  tlie  more  modern  name  of 
this  Jjeth-haram  ;  *77  and  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  identify 
the  scriptural  Beth-haram  with  the  Br)6pap.(p9d  or  Bethramtha, 
which  was  known  to  them.878  The  Brjdapdp.ado'i,  where 
Herod  the  Great  had  a  palace,  which  d  during 

the  insurrection  after  his  death,  is  at  any  rate  identical  with 
the  latter.379  It  was  this  very  lVtluamphtlia,  which  was  rebuilt 
and  fortified  by  Herod  Antipas,  and  called  Julias  in  honour 
of  the  wife  of  Augustus  (Joseph.  Antt.  xviii.  2.  1 ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
9.  1).  Eusebius  and  others  give  the  name  as  Livia.s  instead  of 
Julias,880  and  the  town  is  elsewhere  frequently  mentioned  by  this 

874  On  the  continued  use  of  the  name  Sepphoris,  see  above,  notes  167- 
859.     The  place  is  still  called  Sefurije. 

878  Euseb.  Omnnaat.  p.  MO  :  A«/3«/oii  ...  i»  t£  Spu  Qmfittp,  it  opioi; 
Aioxxioxpetx;,  Gabatha,  the  [  ivs  lit  Jabata,  about  7-8  miL  pass,  from 
Diocaesarea,  also  belonged  to  its  district.     See  above,  note 

876  See  in  general,  lieland,  pp.  Pauly's  Km:  iv.  1107. 
Winer,  R  117.'.  i.  171   («.«.  "  Ueth-haram").     liaumer,  p.   260.     Hitter,  xv. 

538,  678, 1186.  BeetaaL,  Brian,  to  Hi  tq.  Ki.l.m's  U'orterb.  s.v.  Beth- 
haram.     Kiilm,  Die  ttSdliteht  und  bun/erl.   Vmrfkttng,  ii.  352  sq.     II. 

Utbtrdie  Kntstthuifj  dtr  Sliidlt  tier  Allen  (1»78),  p.  426.  Tuch,  Quaes- 
tiones  de  Flacii  Josejdii  libris  historicis  (1859),  pp.  7-11. 

877  Jer.  Sliebiith  88*  (on  Mishna,  Sluibiith  ix.  2  ;  see  the  passage  also  in 
Reland,  pp.  306-808).  Peraea  is  here  divided  into  three  parts,  according  to 
its  physical  wdftJCM  of  mountain,  plain,  and  valley  ("in,  n^D^and  poy).  In 
the  mountainous  part  lies  e.ij.  Machaerus,  in  the  plain  Hesbon,  in  the  valley 
pr\  n'3  and  m»J  JV2-  nriD"l  JV3  and  pnoj  ryu  are  then  stated  to  be  the 
more  modern  nanus  of  these  last  two  places.  In  the  Tosefta  (p.  71,  22rd  ed. 
Zuekermandel)  the  two  plaees  are  called  snoi  mc:  JV2.  Has  the  JV3  been 
here  omitted  before  XJ1D1,  *f  could  the  place  have  been  called  simply  KTlOT? 

878  Euseb.  Onamatt ,  ed.  l.a^arde.  p.  SM.     Hierouymus,  ibid.  p.  103. 

879  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  -1.  2.  In  the  parallel  |  \,,tt.  xvii.  10.  6,  the 
name  is  corrupted.  Instead  of  J*  '  \ux6ai;,  as  the  traditional  text  has  it, 
we  must  read  either  i»  '  Apx/xx$oi;  (with  the  omission  of  Beth,  so  Tuch, 
QwMrtlWMI,  etc.,  p.  10)  or  just  i>  Y$n6xpxp.x$oi;. 

880  Euseb.  Onomast.  p.  234  :    BrfexfttOx  .  uvtyi  Is  IitU  q  »v»  *«Aow 
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name.881      Since  tin-  wife  of  Augustus  wan  railed   by  btl 
name   Livia  doling   hil   lifetime,  tnd  did   not   1m  u    tin-  MOM 
of   Julia  till    she  was   admitted  into  the  gem  Julm   by    his 
testament,3"3  we  mint  OOnchldo  that  Livias  WM  tie-  ohh-r  name 
of  the   town,  and  that  this  wa  tbi    (hath  of  AngOftW 

altered  into  that  of  Julias ;  but  that  tin  lieial  Appella- 

tion was,  as  in  the  case  of  Oaeenea  Philippi  and  Neronias, 
Unable  to  banish  the  older  ami  already  nationalized  i. 
Only  Josephus  uses  the  official  designation  Julias.  He  still 
mentions  the  town  by  this  name  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  war, 
win 'ii  it  was  occupied  by  Placidne,  a  general  of  Vespasian.*** 
The  situation  of  the  iOWfl  is  must  a<  ei irately  described  by 
Theodosius,  the  Palestinian  pflgrim  (sixth  century),  and 
him    by    Gregory  of   Tours:  it  lay  beyond  Jordan,  oj 

feint  Aifiiet(,      Hieronymus,  ibid.  p.  103  :  Brdir.untha  .   .  .  ab  H- 
honorcm  Augusti  Libias  cognominata.      Euseb.  Chron.,  ■  ne,  ii. 

148  sq.  :  Herodes  Tiberiadem  condidit  <t  Lhriadem  (according  to  Jeroim-, 
also  tbe  Armenian).     Synced.,  ed.  Dind  >rf.  \lo*on;  Imrm  Ti/itfiilm 

tit  ovouot  Ttfitpiov  Ketioxpo;,  6  etvro;  AifitxOx. 

381  Plinius,  //.  N.  xiii.  4.  44.  Ptoleinaeus,  v.  16.  9  (Ai/3ix(  according  to 
the  Cod.  of  Vatopedi).  Kuseb.  in  Onomast.  frequently.  Hierocles,  Synecd., 
ed.  Parthey,  p.  44.  The  Notitia  episcopat.,  the  same,  p.  144.  The  Acts  of 
the  Councils  (Le  Quieu,  Oriens  christ.  iii.  655  sq.).  Tin-  I'itu  &  Joannix 
Silcntiarii  (in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  see  the  passage  in  Reland,  p.  874). 
Geographus  Ravennas,  ed.  Pinder  et  Parthey,  p.  84  (Liviada  as  nomin.it.). 
Theodosius,  Dt  situ  terrae  sanctae,  §  65,  ed.  Gildetneister,  188-'  (Liviada 
as  nominat.).  Gregor.  Turon.  De  gloria  martyr,  i.  18.  On  the  nomina- 
tive  formation  Liviada,  see  Konsch,  Itala  und  Vulgata,  p.  258  sq. 

882  On  the  testament  of  Augustus,  see  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  8 :  Livia  in 
familiam  Juliam  nomenque  Augustuin  adsumebatur.  The  name  Julia  for 
Livia  is  found  in  authors  (see  e.g.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  14,  v.  1.  Sueton.  Calig. 
16;  Dio  Cassius,  lvi.  46.  Plinius,  H.  N.  x.  55.  154.  Joseph,  frequently), 
and  upon  coins  and  inscriptions.  See  Pauly's  Enc.  iv.  484,  111G 
Palestinian  coins  of  Julia,  see  in  Madden.  History  of  Jewish  Coinage,  pp. 
141-151.     The  same,  Coins  of  the  Jeu-s  (1881),  pp.  177-182. 

383  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  7.  6,  8.  2.  The  town  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  by 
Josephus.  For  in  Antt.  xx.  8.  4,  Bill.  Jud.  ii.  13.  2,  it  is  certainly  Julias  = 
Bethsaida,  which  is  intended  ;  and  in  Antt.  xiv.  1.  4,  Ailiix;  is  probably 
the  same  place,  which  is  called  At?t{Sx  in  Antt.  xiii.  15.  4,  where  it  is 
questionable  which  form  is  correct.  Comp.  Tuch,  as  above,  pp.  11,  14. 
The  Avatii  of  Strabo,  p.  763,  which  also  lay  in  the  same  district,  and  is 
distinct  from  Livias,  might  also  be  compared,  since  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pompey. 
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Jericho,  12  m.  p.  from  that  town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
warm  springs.884  With  this  Eusebius,  who  places  it  opposite 
Jericho  on  the  road  to  Hesbon,  coincides.3*8  Its  cultivation 
of  dates  is  as  much  celebrated  by  Theodosius  as  by  Pliny.8** 

33.  Tiberias,  Tifiept,d<i.m  The  most  important  work  of 
Herod  the  Great  was  the  building  of  a  new  capital  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  which  he  called 
Tifiepids  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  It  was  situ- 
ated in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
celebrated  warm  springs  (Antt.  xviii.  2.  3  ;  Bdl.  Jud.  ii.  9.  1 ; 
compare  above,  §  l?1*).388  Its  building  took  place  consider- 
ably after  that  of  Sepphoris  and  Livias.  Fui  while  Jotephofl 
mentions  the  building  of  these  two  cities  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Herod  Antipas,  he  does  not  speak  of  the 
building  of  Tiberias  till  the  entrance  of  Pilate  upon  his  otlke 
(a.d.  26);  see  Antt.  xviii.  2.   1-3.     This  makes  it  probable, 

884  Theodosius,  De  situ  terrae  sanctae  (ed.  Gildemeister,  1882),  §  65 : 
Civitas  Liviada  trans  Jordanem,  babcnsde  Hicrichomilia  xii.  .  .  .  ibi  aquae 
calidae  sunt,  ubi  Moyses  lavit,  et  in  ipsis  aquis  calidis  leprosi  curantur. 
Gregr.  Turon.  De  ylnria  martyrum,  i.  18  :  Sunt  autem  et  ad  Levidam 
(elsewhere  Leviadeni)  civitatem  aquae  calidae  .  .  .  ubi  similiter  leprosi 
mundantur  ;  est  autem  ab  Ilieiieho  duodecim  millia. 

888  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lagwdt,  pp.  213,  210,  233.  Corup.  also  the 
8  from  the  Vita  S.  Joannis  Sikntiarii  in  Roland,  p.  874.  The  data 
furnished  are  sufficient  for  an  approximate  determination  of  the  locality, 
but  there  is  as  yet  no  certain  foundation  for  more  accurately  Axing  it. 

886  Pliiiius,  H.  N.  xiii.  4.  44  (see  above,  note  832).  Theodosius,  I.e. : 
ibi  habet  dactulum  nicolaum  majorem  ;  also  the  note  of  Gildemeister. 

387  See  in  general,  Keland,  pp.  1086-1041.  Raumer,  p.  142  .sq.  Winer, 
RWB.  s.v.  Robinson's  Palestine,  ii  p.  380  sq.,  iii.  p.  342  sq.  Bitter, 
Krdkunde,  xv.  816-332.  Badeker-Socin,  pp.  382-387.  Sepp,  Jerusalem, 
ii.  188-209.  Guerin,  tiald/c,  I 2,'.0-2G4.  The  Sun;  ,  Pahstine, 
Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  i.  361  sq.,  379,  418-420;  also  sheet  vi. 
of  the  large  English  chart. 

388  On  the  warm  springs,  see  Plinius,  //.  N.  v.  15.  71  :  Tiberiade  aquis 
calidis  salubri.  Joseph  Antt.  xviii.  2.  3  ;  JUlL.fud.  ii.  21.  6,  iv.  1.  3  ;  Vita, 
16.  Mishna,  Shabbath  iii.  4,  xxii.  5  ;  Ntgam  ix.  1 ;  MachsLirin  vi.  7.  Tosefta, 
Shabbath,  p.  127,  21st  ed.  Zuekeimandel.  Antoninus  If artyr,  c.  7 .  in 
civitatem  Tiberiadem,  in  qua  sunt  thermae  sulsae.  Jakubi  (9th  ceut.), 
translated  in  the  Ztitsrh.  </'.  deutschtn  Pal.- Vert  in,  iv.  s7  sq.  The  present 
Tiberias  lies  about  40  minutes  north  of  the  springs  ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  transferring  the  former   situation  of  the   town    elsewhere.     For  the 
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that  Tiberias  was  not  built  till  a.d.  26  or  l;it«  i.:  *  BueMM 
in  liis  Chronicle  decidedly  places  the  bnfldiog  in  the  14th 
year  of  Tiberius  ;  but  this  statement  is  qxdtt  without  ehrono- 
logictl  value.390  Unfortunately  the  era  of  the  town  occurring 
upon   the   coins  of  Trajan  and    Ihulri;ui   oannoJ  lilted 

with  certainty.       It  appeal  >er,   that  the   dates    of  the 

coins  do  not  contradict  the  conjecture  arrived  at  from 
Josephus.wl     The  population  of  Tiberias  was  a  very   i 

opinion  of  Furrer  (Zeitsch.  d.  DPV.  ii.  64),  that  tin-  unci,  nt  Tiberiaa  lay  ao 
close  to  the  springs,  ''that  they  wero  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  the 
town,"  rests  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  Joseph.  Vita,  10  ;  Bill.  JUL  ii.  IL  6. 
See  on  the  other  hand,  Antt.  xviii.  2.  3,  Bill,  .hid.  iv.  1.  3.  (The  i, 
'iifiiptult'm  the  two  former  passages  means  only  "in  Umlhllhi)  ufTltw 
thus  ;iLso  e.g.  in  Steph.  Byz.,  ed  '  :    K*tn»in»,  Spa;  i»  'Ao~i»lu 

Tflf  Ti«ft<PvX(ats ;  P-  412:  Iotikm.1  iv  Kv^'iku  kuua  Mi Xioaet ;  comp.  M.irquardt, 
Jliimische  Staatsveru-iiltiuiij,  i.  1881,  p.  16,  note  5.  In  the  Old  Teat,  also 
*lWw"50  =  ii»  the  district  of  Ashdod.)  The  place  where  the  springs  were 
was  called  'EftfUMif  (Antt.  xviii.  2.  3)  or  'Aftfietovf  (Bell.  Jud.  iv.  1.  3), 
Hebrew  nnon,  Jtr.  Erubin  v.  22d  below  ;  Tosefta,  Erubin  p.  146,  5th  «-d. 
ZuckeriiKiinUl.  Coinp.  al.-.o  Lightfoot,  Centuria  Matthaeo  praemissa,  c.  74 
(Opp.  ii.  244  sq.).  Hamburger,  Ileal- Encylcl>p.  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  2nd 
Div.,  art.  "HflUbidcr." 
889  So  also  Lewin,  Fasti  sacri  (London  1866),  n.  1163. 

390  Eusebius,  Chrun.,  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  146-149  relates  the  huilding  of  new 
towns  by  the  sons  of  Herod  in  the  following  rder  :  Philip  built  Caeaarea 
and  Julias,  Herod  Antipas  built  Tiberias  and  Livias.  All  the  buildings  are 
placed  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  Sepphoris  is  entirely  passed  over.  All  this 
puts  it  beyond  doubt,  that  the  statements  of  Eusebius  are  entirely  d 
from  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9.  1.  For  the  buildings  are  there  enumerated  in 
exactly  the  same  order,  also  after  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  and  with  the 
same  omission  of  Sepphoris.  Hence  the  statements  of  Eusebius  are  not 
only  without  independent  value,  but  are  besides  derived  from  the  more 
inaccurate  statement  of  Josephus  in  the  Bell.  Jud.,  and  ignore  his  more 
accurate  account  in  Antt.  xviii.  2.  1-3. 

391  On  the  coins  and  the  era,  see  Noris,  v.  6  (ed.  Lips.  pp.  552-564). 
Sanclemente,  De  vulgaris  aerae  emendatiune,  p.  324  sq.  Huber  in  the 
Wiener  Numismatische  Zeilsch.,  1st  year,  1869,  pp.  404—414.  De  Saulcy, 
pp.  333-338,  pi.  xvii.  n.  9-14.  The  same,  in  the  Annuaire  de  la  Societe 
Frangaise  de  Numismatique  et  cPArcheul.  iii.  266-270.  Among  the  dated  coins 
only  those  of  Trajan  with  the  date  81  and  those  of  Hadrian  with  the  date 
101  are  attested  with  certainty.  Noris  and  Sanclemente  assume  also  coins 
of  Trajan  with  the  year  101,  and  accordingly  calculate  the  epoch  of 
Tiberias  to  be  a.d.  17  (then  the  year  in  which  Hadrian  succeeded  Trajan, 
i.e.  a.d.  117  =  101  era  of  Tiberius,  and  a.d.  17  =  1  era  of  Tiberius).  But  the 
coins  with  the  year  101  certainly  all  belong  to  Hadrian.     Other  coins  too 
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one.  To  obtain  inhabitants  for  his  new  town  ]i 
Antipas  was  obliged  to  settle  there,  partly  by  compulsion, 
a  real  colluvics  hominum  (see  above,  §  l7b).  Its  attitude 
however  during  the  Jewish  war  shows  them  to  hive 
been  chiefly  Jewish.  The  constitution  however  was  one 
of  Hellenistic  organization.892  The  town  had  a  council 
(fiovkrj)  of  600  members,893  at  the  head  of  which  was 
an   ap^tuj/394   and  a    oomsrittat  of   the    Sitca    irptorot,3**  also 

given  singly  by  numismatists  (De  S  mlcy  gives  coins  of  Claudius  with  the 
year  33,  of  Trajan  with  80,  and  of  Hadrian  with  LOS)  IN  also  doubtful. 
Hi  -net-  all  that  can  with  certainty  be  atnrmcd  is,  that  the  epoch  of  Bferiai 
cannot  o.gin  earlier  than  a.D.  17.  The  consideration,  that  Tiberias  was 
probably  in  the  possession  of  Agrippa  II.  till  a.d.  100,  and  hence  could  not 
previously  have  issued  imperial  coins,  leads  somewhat  farther.  Under  this 
assumption  the  epoch  could  not  on  account  of  the  coins  of  Trajan  oi 
placed  earlier  than  a.d  19.  A  still  further  point  of  coutact  might  be 
obtained,  if  the  title,  which  Trajan  bears  upon  the  coins  of  81,  could  be 
certainly  determined.  For  if  he  is  on  these  called  only  Germanicxis  and  not 
J)acifus,  the  coins  in  question  could  not  have  been  issued  later  than  a.d. 
103  (after  which  year  Trajan  bore  also  the  latter  title),  and  consequently  the 
epoch  could  not  begin  later  than  a.d.  22  (so  Eckhel).  If  however  in  the 
reverse  case  he  has  just  upon  these  coins  both  titles  (o.<  U-ichardt  ass^ 
II uber's  above-named  work,  reading  PEP.  A.  instead  of  PEPM),  the  coins 
could  not  have  been  issued  earlier  than  103,  nor  the  epoch  begin  before 
A.D.  22.     This  would  be  in  accordance  with  Josephus. 

392  See  on  what  follows,  Kuhn,  Die  stiidtiscke  und  biirgerl.  Verfatsung, 
ii.  868.     The  same,  Ueber  die  Bntstthuny  dtr  Stiidte  der  Alten,  p.  427  sq. 

3U3  Btll.  Jud.  ii.  21.  9.     Comp.  in  general,  Vita,  12,  31,  55,  58,  61 

304  Vita,  27,  53,  51,  57  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21.  ;>.  One  Jesus  the  sou  :f  Sapphias, 
is  hero  throughout  named  as  archon  of  Tiberias  during  the  time  of  the  revolt. 
Among  his  otli.  it  of  presiding  at  the  meeting  of  the  council. 

3i'5  Kilo,  13,  57  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21.  9=  Vita,  33.  See  especially. 
13:  rows  T«jf  /3ot/X^f  TTpurov;  oikx.  Pita,  57:  tow;  Oikx  -spire  ws  Ttfiipiia*. 
On  these  lUx  vpuroi,  so  frequently  occurring  in  the  Hellenistic  communities, 
see  Kuhn,  i.  55;  Marquardt,  Horn.  Slaatsverwaltung,  i.  213  iq  (1881);  the 
Index  to  the  Corj>.  I  user.  Graec.  p.  35.  They  were  not  pemaps  the  oldest  or 
the  most  respected  members  of  the  council,  but  a  changing  committee  of  it 
with  definite  official  functions,  as  the  frequently  occurring  formula  os«»- 
Kpurivoot;  shows  (see  Corp.  laser.  Gran:  n.  2639,  292lJ,  2930.  Add. 
2930b,  3490,  3191,  3196,  8498,  4889,  4415*1  faw^iwi..  u.  8418). 
Their  chief  office  was  the  collection  of  taxes,  for  the  due  payment  of  which 
they  were  answerable  with  their  private  property,  Digest,  lib.  iv.  1.  1 : 
Munerum  civilium  quaedam  sunt  patrimonii,  alia  personarum.  Patrimonii 
sunt  munera  rei  vehicularis,  item  navicularis  decemprimatus :  ab  istis 
eniin  periculo  ipsomm  exactiones  solemnium  celebrantur.  Digest,  lib.  iv.  18. 
U1V.  II.  VOL.  I.  K 
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Hyparchoi89*    and    an     AgOTtnomot.aM       It    was     also    pro- 
noted  to  be  the  cupit.il   of   Gelflee,   Sepphoi  If  being 

subordinated    to    it   (see   above,   p.    139).      The    ooiM 
Tiberiei  toned  In  the  time  i  :ni''y  th' 

scription  Tt/9f/3td9.m  After  the  depoeitioo  of  Send  Antipme 
Tiberias  was  transferred  to  the  possession  of  Agrippe  i. 
A  coin  of  his  time  also,  with  the  superscription  Tiftepitiov 
is  known.899  After  the  death  of  Agrippe  tin:  town  OHM 
under  the  authority  of  the  Etonian  pvoonnton  of  Judaea. 
It  must  at  the  same  time  have  received  new  pulit 
privileges  or  experienced  some  kind  of  favour  bom  the 
Emperor  Claudius;  for  the  inhabitants  are  constantly  celled 
TiftepieU  KXav&uU  on  the  coins  of  Trajan  and  HedfJen. 
It  continued  to  maintain  its  position  as  capital  of  Galilee 
till  the  time  of  Nero  (Joseph.  Vita,  9).  By  him,  probably 
in  A.D.  61,  it  was  bestowed  upon  Agrippa  II.,  and  thus 
separated  from  Galilee  (Antt.  xx.  8.  4;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  13.  2  ; 
Vita,  9).401  Hence  it  formed  part  of  the  realm  of  Agrippe, 
when  the  Jewish  insurrection  broke  out  in  a.d.  66.  The 
attitude  of  the  population  with  respect  to  it  was  a  very 
varying  one.  Some  desired  to  remain  on  the  side  of  Agrippa 
and  the  Romans  ;  others — and  indeed  the  mass  of  those  without 
property — wished  to  join  the  cause  of  the  revolution ;  others 
again   took   up  a   position  of  reserve  ( Vita,   9  ;    comp.   also 

26  :  Mixta  raunera  decaprotiae  et  icosaprotiae,  ut  Herennius  Modestinui 
....  decrevit :  nam  decaproti  at  icosaproti  tributa  exigentes  et  corporate 
ministerium  gerunt  et  pro  omnibus  defunctorum  (?)  fiscalia  detrimenta 
resarciunt.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Josephus  during  his  government  of 
Galilee  delivers  to  the  decern  primi  at  Tiberias  valuables  of  King  Agrippa, 
and  makes  them  responsible  for  them,  Vita,  13,  57. 

396  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21.  6 :  roh  fixrx  t»j»  ■jtoKid  vxxpxtHS. 

397  Antt.  xviii.  6.  2.  On  the  office  of  the  Jyopxtopof,  see  TVestermann  in 
Pauly's  Enc.  i.  1  (2nd  ed.),  pp.  582-584.  Stephanus,  Thes.  s.  v.  The  material 
furnished  by  inscriptions  in  the  Index  to  the  Corp.  Inscr.  Grace,  p.  32. 

898  Madden,  History  of  Jewish  Coinage,  pp.  97,  98.  The  same,  Coin*  of 
the  Jews  (1881),  pp.  119,  120. 

399  Madden,  History,  p.  110 ;  Coins  of  the  Jews,  p.  138. 

400  See  the  literature  cited  above,  especially  De  Saulcy. 

401  On  the  time,  see  above,  §  19,  Appendix  2. 
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Vita,  12,  where  the  revolutionary  party  is  called  fj  tu>v  vavroiv 
koI  Toiv  aTropaiv  <ttu.<ti<;).  This  party  had  decidedly  the  upper 
hand,  and  the  rest  had  consequently  to  submit.  A  chief  leader 
of  this  party  was  Jesus  the  son  of  Sapphias,  then  archon  of 
the  town.403  Still  even  after  the  triumph  of  the  revolutionary 
torrent,  a  part  of  the  population  maintained  their  relations 
to  Agrippa,  and  repeatedly  entreated,  though  in  vain,  his 
support.403  When  Vespasian  had  subjected  the  greater  part  of 
Galilee  and  penetrated  as  far  M  Tiberias,  the  town  ventured 
no  resistance,  but  voluntarily  opened  its  gates  and  be 
for  pardon,  which  was  granted  out  of  regard  for  Agrippa. 
urian  indeed  allowed  his  soldiers  to  march  into  Tiberias, 
but  spared  the  town  and  restored  it  to  Agrippa.404  It 
remained  in  his   p  B  probably  till  his  death,  A.D.  100, 

till  which  period  it  did  not  again  come  under  direct  Roman 
rule,  to  which  circumsi  ant  coins  of  the  time  of  Trajan 

and  Hadrian  bear  testimony.405  Eusebius  designates  it  as  a 
TroAt?  eV/o-^/AO?.408  It  was  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
after  Christ  a  chief  seat  of  Rabbinical  scholarship,  and  is 
hence  frequently  mentioned  in  Talmudic  literature.407 

Of  some  of  the  last-named  towns,  as  Antipatris,  Pftmnlllt. 
Julias  and  Livias  it  cannot  certainly  be  determined  whether 
they  really  belonged  to  the  class  of  independent  towns  with 
Hellenistic  constitutions,  since  it  is  just  as  likely  that,  like 
other  second-rate  towns,  they  were  incorporated  in  the  general 
organization  of  the  country.  They  had  however  to  be  named 
here,  because  in  any  case  a  certain  proportion  of  the  towns 
built  by  Herod  and  his  sons  belonged  to  the  above  category. 

408  Joseph.  Vita,  12,  27,  53,  54.  57 ;  Bdl  Jud.  ii.  21.  3,  iii.  9.  7-8.  The 
revolutionary  attitude  of  the  town  is  plainly  seen  throughout  the  whole 
narrative  of  Josephus  in  his  Vita. 

403  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21.  8-10  ;    Vita,  32-34,  GS-69,  70. 

404  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  7-8. 

405  A  coiu  of  the  time  of  Commodus  has  been  published  by  Huber  in  the 
Winter  Xumismatischen  Zeitschr.  Jahrg.  i.  1869,  p.  401  sqq. 

406  Onomast.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  215. 

407  Neubauer,  GSograpMe  du  Talmud,  pp.  208-214.  Piuuer,  Compendium 
desjerus.  und  bob.  Talmud  (1832),  pp.  109-116. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  !<•,  that  the  number  of  th* 

Independent  oommnnil 

ennmertted      Hmce  we  cannot  look  upon  tlir.  list  we  hive  given 

as  a  stririlji  ihjinril  one.     For  the  times  <>i  Roman  imperi 

a  further  iiiimi M-r  of  Independent  chrk  oomnranitiei  iroaldheve 

to  be  named,  winch  arc  hen  localise  it 

was  not  till  later  (at  the  earliest  a.i».  70)   that  the) 

this   position.      This  was    the  case   especially   with    ffioopolif 

(=  Kiimiaus),    Neapolis    (-  Sichem),    Diospolii    (=  Lydda), 

Elentheropolii  and  the   oommnnitiei  belonging  to  tin-  ]>i<>- 

vince  of  Arahia,  as  Bostra,  Adraa  and  others.     A  tolina 

(^Jerusalem)  too  would  have  to  he  mentioned  §j  a  heathen  town 

for  the  period  liter  Hadrian.    On  Capitolias.comp.  above,  p.  106. 

Concerning  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  these  mainly  ho 
communities  no  further  material  exists  than  what  I 
already  communicated  on  the  pines  in  question.  The 
history  of  Caesarea  (No.  9)  is  the  most  instructive  Ben 
heathens  and  Jews  possessed  down  to  Nero's  time  equal  civic 
rights  (iaoTToXneia,  Antt.  xx.  8.  7  and  9)  and  hence  equal 
eligibility  to  the  town  senate.      As  this  ol  '.died 

manifold  dissensions,  both  parties  strove  to  bring  about  an 
alteration  of  this  state  of  things,  each  desiring  to  have 
the  supremacy.  Thus  a  threefold  possibility  existed : 
1.  equality,  2.  exclusion  of  the  Jews,  and  3.  exclusion  of 
the  heathen,  from  civic  privileges.  All  three  cases  actually 
occurred.  In  the  old  Philistinian  and  Phoenician  towns 
the  Jews  hardly  possessed  the  privilege  of  citizenship.  They 
dwelt  in  them  indeed  by  thousands ;  but  were  only  tolerated 
as  inhabitants ;  and  how  strained  were  the  relations  between 
them  and  the  heathen  citizens,  is  best  shown  by  the 
sanguinary  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  many  of  these  towns 
at  the  outbreak  of  Jewish  revolution,  as  e.g.  in  Ascalon, 
Ptolemais  and  Tyre.  In  other  towns  heathen  and  Jews 
may  have  been  on  an  equality ;  this  was  especially  the  case  in 
those  towns,  which  subsequently  to  the  Maccabaean  period 
were    mainly    inhabited    by    Jews,    as    Jamnia    and    Joppa, 
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Whether  heathens  were  excluded  from  civic  rights  in  any 
of  the  hitherto  named  towns  is  very  doubtful ;  and  not 
probable  even  in  Sepphoris  and  Tiberias.  The  third  possibility 
is  at  all  events  represented  by  Jerusalem  and  in  general  by 
the  towns  of  the  strictly  Jewish  territory.  Particulars  cannot 
be  further  entered  into  from  lack  of  material.  It  must  suffice 
to  have  established  the  general  point  of  tight  On  the 
organization  of  the  Jewish  communities  in  these  towns,  see 
below,  §  27.  H.  and  §  31.  II.— III. 

n.  THE  STRICTLY  JEWISH  TERRITORY. 
The  Literati 

Selden,  De   synedrils  tt  prae/ecturis  juridicis   reterum   Ebraeorum,  Kb    i. 
J.inidiui  1C50,  lib.  ii.  Lomdini  166S,  lib.  iii.  Ltmdmi  it'.,".,;  (reprint  of 

the   whole  work,  Anisttlodaiui    1679).     The  jirst  book   treats  of  tin 
judicial   institutions   of   the  Jews   antt    lnjis   in   Si/mi   dutionem 
second  of  these  same  institutions  subsequent  to  the  yiving  of  the  law 
at  Sinai,  while  the  third  is  specially  devoted  to  the  noneidm  ■lion  of 

the  prerogatives  Of  the  supreme  court  (the  Sanhedrim).     In  spi 

all    its  critical   shortcomings   this   learned    work   is  still    valuable   on 

account  of  the  rich  fund  of  material  it  contains. 
Saalsehiitz,  Das  muMische  Jtecht,  vol.  i.  L86S,  pp.  53-G4. 
Winer,  Jltalworterb.,  arts.  Alta-,  Aittette;  Qtrickt;  studte. 
Schenkel's     BibtlUxicon,    arts.    Aelttste     (by    Schenkel) ;     Gerichte     (by 

Wittichen)  ;  Stddte  (by  Furrer). 
Rielun's   llandwvrttrb.  dts   bill   Altertums,   arts.   Aelteste ;    Gerichtstpestn ; 

Dor/;  Stadt. 
Arnold  iu  Herzog's  Eeul-Enc,  1st  ed.  vol.  xiv.  p.  721  (art  Studte). 
Leyrei  in  Herzog's  llml-Em-.,  1st  ed.  vol.  xv.  p.  324  f.  (art.  Si/utdriuiit). 
Kuhn,  Die  stddtische  und  biirgerl.  Vtrfassung  des  romischtn  JUichs,  vol.  ii. 

pp.  836-34G. 
Kohler,  Lchrbuch  der  biblischen  Geschichte  Allen  Testaments,  toL  l   1575, 

p.  350  f. 
Reuss,  Gesch.  der  heiligen  Schriften  A.  7\'s,  sec.  cxiv. 

The  strictly  Jewish  territory — leaving  Samaria  out  of  view 
— consisted  of  the  three  provinces  of  Judaea,  Galilee  and 
Peraea,  and  was  enclosed  within  such  boundaries  as  would 
naturally  be  formed  by  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  districts 
belonging  to  the  surrounding  Hellenistic  towns  (coinp.  above, 
§   23.   I.).      The   Gentile  element  in   those  provinces  never 
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formed  more  at  the  very  outside  than  ;i  minority  of  the  popula- 
tion,  while  we  may  venture  to  assume  that,  in  the  towns,  the 
municipal  councils  were  OOinpo  ly  of  d<-ws. 

there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  in  Jewish  town,  a,  w.dl,  there 
were  civic  represent  at  i.  to  whom   the   management  of 

the  public  affairs  of  the  community  was  entreated  So  far 
back  even  ea the earliait  period  in  the  history  of  [free]  we  find 
frequent  mention  of  "  the  elders  of  the  city"  (Tfn  \JpTj  fn  tin; 
capacity  of  local  authorities  (see  in  general,  Deal  xi  :.  1% 
xxi.  2  ff.,  xxii.  15  II'.,  xxv.  7  IV.  ;  Josh.  xx.  4  ;  Judg.  viii.  14; 
Ruth  iv.  2  ff. ;  1  Sum.  xi.  8,  xvi.  4,  xxx.  26  fr. ;  1  Kingi 
xxi.  8,  11).  Of  how  many  members  tliis  body  was  com: 
we  are  hardly  ever  told,  but  their  number  must  have  been 
something  considerable.  In  Succoth,  for  example,  there  were 
as  many  as  seventy-seven  (Judg.  viii.  14).  TbOM  officials 
represented  the  community  in  every  department  of  its  album 
and  accordingly  they  were  also  called  upon  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  judges  (see,  for  example,  Deut  xxii.  15).  Hut, 
besides  these,  "judges"  (D'ps^)  and  "officers"  (0*1BE>)  are  also 
specially  mentioned  (both  classes  in  Deut  xvi.  18 ;  while 
in  2  Chron.  xix.  5  ff.  the  instituting  of  "judges"  is  ascribed 
to  Jehoshaphat).  Now  seeing  that  the  judges  are  expressly 
mentioned  along  with  the  elders  (Deut.  xxi.  2  ;  Ezra  x.  14), 
the  two  orders  of  officials  are  in  any  case  to  be  regarded  as 
distinct,  but  probably  only  to  this  extent,  that  the  judges 
were  those  among  the  elders  to  whom  the  administration  of 
justice  was  specially  entrusted.  Similarly  the  "  officers  "  are 
also  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  number  of  the  "elders," 
their  special  function  again  being  to  take  charge  of  the 
executive  department.408  The  organization  then  that  existed 
in  later  times  is  to  be  assumed  as  having  been  substantially 
identical  with  the  one  here  in  question.  We  further  find 
that  the  "  elders  "  of  the  city  are  also  frequently  mentioned 
during  the  Persian  and  Geeek  era  (Ezra  x.  14;  Judith  vi.  16, 
21,  vii.  23  viii.  10,  x.  6,  xiii.  12).  As  regards  the  Roman 
408  See  in  particular,  Knobel's  notes  on  Ex.  v.  6  and  Deut  xvL  18. 
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period  again,  we  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of  local 
tribunals  at  that  time  in  such  a  statement,  for  example,  as 
that  of  Josephus,  where  he  mentions  that  Albinus,  actuated 
by  greed,  liberated  for  a  money  consideration  certain  indi- 
viduals who,  for  the  crime  of  robbery,  had  been  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  by  their  respective  local  courts  (/SouX*)).40* 
From  what  is  here  stated  we  can  further  gather  that  it  was 
the  fiovKij  itself  that  discharged  the  judicial  functions.  Still 
it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  larger  towns  especially  tl. 
may  have  been,  besides  the  ftovki),  certain  other  courts  of  a 
special  kind.  Again  it  is  the  local  Sanhedrims  that  are  to  be 
understood  as  referred  to  when,  in  Matt.  x.  17  =  Mark 
xiii.  9,  it  is  stated  that  the  believers  would  be  delivered  et? 
avve&pta ;  we  may  also  regard  as  belonging  to  the  same 
category  those  courts  that,  in  Matt.  v.  'I'l,  are  assumed  to  be 
inferior  in  point  of  jurisdiction  to  the  high  court  of  the 
Sanhedrim  ;  and  similarly  with  regard  to  the  irpea-^vrepot,  of 
Capernaum  (Luke  vii.  3).  But  it  is  in  the  Mishna  above 
all  that  the  existence  of  local  courts  throughout  the  country 
of  the  Jews  is  presupposed  from  beginning  to  end.41'  As 
regards  the  number  of  members  of  which  such  courts  were 
composed,  some  have  been  disposed  to  infer  from  the  Mishna 
that  the  most  inferior  ones  consisted  of  not  more  than  three 
persons.  This  however  is  based  upon  a  pure  misapprehension. 
For  the  passages  appealed  to  in  support  of  this  view  do 
nothing  more  than  simply  enumerate  the  various  questions 
for  the  deciding  of  which  and  the  various  causes  for  the  trying 
of  which  three  persons  were  deemed  sufficient.  Thus  three, 
for  example,  were  considered  sufficient  to  decide   an   action 

409  BelL  Jud.  ii.  14.  1  :  xxl  roi>;  *x«  KyoTtiep  Ikltftinov;  i)to  -rijf  vxp 
ixaoroi;  (iovt^;  q  tuv  ■xporipuv  ticnpiieu*  otiet~KvTpov  tojj  suy/mitri. 

410  Shebiith  x.  4  :  The  terms  of  the  Prosbol-forinula  were  substantially 
as  follows:  "I  so  and  so  declare  before  you  the  judges  of  such  and 
sucu  A  PLACE  that  I,"  etc.  Svta  i.  3  :  How  is  the  husband  (of  a  woman 
suspected  of  adultery)  to  proceed?  He  is  to  bring  her  before  the  local 
court,  which  will  assign  him  two  lawyers,  etc.  Sanhtdrin  xi.  4 :  A  criminal 
of  that  sort  is  tried  and  executed  neither  by  the  court  belonging  to  his  owu 
town  nor  by  the  court  at  Jabne,  etc. 
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Involving   money,  or   to    pronounce   judgment    in    mm    of 
robbery  and  assault,  or  to  award  damages  and    mofa   1: 
tlii.s  number  irai  iffioient  to  sentence  ray  om  to  be 

eoonrged,  to  determine  the  data  of  the  new  moon,  ind  « l«-< -i< l*i 

as  to  the  intercalary  year;4"  also  for  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  (upon  ;i  nn-offning  offered  In  tin-  name  of  ih 
gation),  and  for  breaking  the  heifer*!  neck  (on  the  01 
itny  peraoo  being  band   murdered).     Farther  ruses  (or  the 
diepoea)  of   which  only  three  judges   were  necessary 
those  connected  with  the  Qhaliaa  and  the  refusal  of  ;i  ma 
feo  marry  the  wife  of  his  deeee  ed  brother  (Dent  xxv.  . 
the  redemption  of  the  produce  of  fruit  trees  daring  the 
four  years  of  their  growth,  the  redemption  of  the  second  tithe 
the  value  of  which   had  not  been  previously  determined,  the 
purchasing  back  of  certain  thingi  that  were  holy  to  the  Lord, 
and  so  on.418     Bat  nowhere  is  it  said,  that  there  wen;  distinct 
local  courts  consisting  of  only  three  persons.     In  what  sense 
we  are  to  understand  the  statements  of  the    .V  tbove 

referred  to  may  be  readily  seen  from  another  pa&y  '  ' 
which  runs  thus:  "Actions  involving  money  are  decided  by 
three  persons.  That  is  to  say,  each  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
case  chooses  a  judge  and  then  both  the  parties  or,  according 
to  another  view,  both  the  judges,  choose  a  third  to  act  along 
with  them."  As  matter  of  fact  the  most  subordinate  of  the 
local  courts  consisted  of  seven  persons.  For  one  can  scarcely 
be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  statement  of  Josephus  to 
the  effect  that  Moses  ordained  that  "  seven  men  were  to  bear 
rule  in  every  city,  and  that  two  men  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  were 
to  be  appointed  to  act  as  officers  in  every  court,"  was  intended 
to  be  regarded  as  a  description  of  the  state  of  things  that 
existed  in  Josephus'  own  time,  for  there  is  no  mention 
of   anything   of    this    kind    in    the    Pentateuch.414       This    is 

411  Sanhedrin  i.  1. 

412  Sanhedrin  i.  2.     Comp.  liosh  hashana  ii.  9,  iii.  1. 

413  Sanheifrin  i.  3.  414  Sanhedrin  iii.  1. 

415  Anlt.  iv.  8.  14.    oLpyztTuactv  oi  *.&$   SKoiaTrin   ~6>.i»  ccvope;  t^j*  .  .   . 
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corroborated  by  the  fact  that  Joseph  us  himself,  when  on  one 
occasion  he  wanted  to  introduce  a  model  Jewish  constitution 
into  Galilee,  established  a  court  with  seven  judges  in 
town.418  No  doubt  from  this  latter  circumstance  one  might 
rather  infer  that  this  organization  had  had  no  existence  in 
Galilee  previous  to  the  revolution.  But  the  boast  of  Joeephns, 
that  he  was  the  first  to  create  this  the  ideal  of  a  Jewish  con- 
stitution, may  be  Mid  to  be  true  only  to  this  extent,  that  be 
took  steps  to  have  it  more  rigidly  put  in  forot.  In  the 
Talmud  too  we  find  "  the  seven  hailing  men  of  the 
("vyn  'TiD  np3P)  referred  to  on  one  occasion  as  forming  a  public 
board  which,  among  other  things,  was  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  financial  aflairi  of  the  community.417  What 
Joeephni  has  stated  with  regard  to  two  I.  . .  |  being  always 
appointed  to  act  U  virrjpeTat,  to  the  looal  OOUlti  (tee  above 
note  415)  is  not  without  its  analogies  at  least  in  the  Old 
Testament.418     According  to  the  Mishna  tl  ertain 

special  cases  in   which  it  essary  to    have    priest 

judges.419  In  the  more  populous  places  the  local  courts 
would  appear  to  have  been  composed  of  twenty-three  members. 
At  least  we  find  a  statement  in  the  Mishna  to  the  effect  that 
an  interior  Sanhedrim  ('"^p?  PTJ$9)   consisted  of  twenty-three 

Again  b  reproducing  the  law  with  regard  to  restitution  (Ex.  xxiL  6  ff.), 
Josephua  presupposes  the  existence  of  courts  with  wren  judges,  Autt. 

38:   tt  M  fujlit  i*4/3o*Xw  3p£»  o  "xia-xtvditi  ei^o>.iaue»,  «.'.- 

tOV;   STTfli   X.CITX:   OfiVVTU   TO*    ii'j»   X.T.X 

410  Pull.  J  ml.   ii.  '20.  a,   i-zzx   li  i»  iKxary  ttoXu  oikxhtx;  [x«Ti<rri|<jt>]. 

Those  courts  of  seven  judges  were  eslle  1  spoa  to  deal  only  with  esa 
a  more  trilling  kind,  but  not   with  rx  ft$f£m   TrpxypxTX   nxi   zx;  £o»/«*c 
3/x«;,  the  adjudication  of  which   was  rather  reserved  for  the  council  of 
seventy  which  J>  lephai  hail  established. 

417  Mtt/dla  xxvi.a:  "  Kabba  said,  that  regulation  (el  the  Mishna  with 
regard  to  the  sale  of  synagogues  and  their  furniture)  applies  only  to  those 
cases  in  which  tin  MSM  hading  nun  of  the  RMSN  have  not  disp  iStd  of  them 
by  public  sale.  But  if  they  shall  have  sold  them  publicly,"  etc.  Comp. 
also  lihenferd's  Incestigatio  prat  ft  dorian  it  miniatrorum  synagugae,  ii.  25 
(in  UgoHnPfl  TVwwrss,  vol.  xxi.). 

41s  Deatk  xxi.  ">;  1  Chrou.  xxiii.  4.  xxvi.  29.   KnobePs  note  on  Dent.  xvi.  18. 

419  Sanludrin  i.  3.  Comp.  on  the  subject  generally  of  priests  acting  in 
(be  capacity  of  judges,  Ezck.  xliv.  21,  and  Smeud's  note  oa  this  passage. 
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persons,  ami  that  one  of  this  sort  was  assigned  to  every  town 
with    ;i    population    Of    at    least     ISO    or,    aceordim.'    to     & 

Nehemiah's  view,  of  at  least  230,  in  order  that  th< 
thus  beajndge  Em  ererj  tea  of  tin-  inhabitants.00    It  must 
be   confessed    bowerei   that   here   too,  as    in  so  many  other 
in  tances,   we   have   no    guarantee    that    the    actual   sfcr 
thingl    quite    corresponded    with    I  Those 

courts  of  twenty-three   memben  were   Ukewioe  empot 
to  deal  with  criminal  cases  of  a  serious  nature  (Ml foj    :" 
for  we  can  also  see  from  Matt.  v.  21,  22,  that  the  tryin. 
sentencing   of  murderers   did   not   belong   exclusively  to   the 
jurisdiction  of  the  luprame  court  of  the  Stahf ■drim. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Hellenistic  communes,  so  too  within 
the  Jewish  domain  the  villages  were  subordinate  to  the  t 
and  the  smaller  towns  again  to  the  larger  ones.  The 
distinction  between  a  town  p*?)  and  a  village  (">>'n,  seldom 
iB3)  is  presupposed  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  Old  J 
ment  itself;  the  former,  as  a  rule,  being  an  inhabited  place 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  the  latter  one  that  is  not  so 
enclosed  (see  in  particular,  Lev.  xxv.  29-31);  at  the  same 
time,  towns  themselves  are  also  sometimes  distinguished  as 
walled  and  unwalled  (Deut.  iii.  5;  Esth.  ix.  19).  Moreover, 
Josephus  and  the  New  Testament  uniformly  distinguish 
between  the  two  notions  iroXi?  and  Kcofirj*"  On  one  occasion 
the  New  Testament  speaks  of  Kw^oirokei^  of  Palestine 
(Mark  i.  38),  i.e.  towns  which,  as  regards  their  constitution, 
only  enjoyed  the  rank  of  a  Keafirj.*23  In  the  Mishna  there 
are  three  conceptions  of  this  matter,  and  these  are  uniformly 

420  Sanhedrin  i.  6.  Corap.  Selden,  De  synedriis  ii.  5.  Winer's  Real- 
wbrterb.  ii.  554.     Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.,  1st  ed.  xv.  p.  324  f. 

421  Sanhedrin  i.  4. 

422  Comp.  Winer's  Realworterb.  ii.  510 ;  also  the  materials  to  be  found  in 
the  concordances  to  the  New  Testament.  For  the  conception  of  a  x.uftn  in 
the  Romano-Hellenistic  sense,  consult  Marquardt's  Romische  Staatsverwal- 
tung,  vol.  i.  (2nd  ed.  1881)  p.  16  f. 

423  The  term  umfUvfKit  is  also  to  be  met  with  occasionally  in  Strabo  and 
the  Byzantine  writers ;  consult  the  Lexicons  and  Wetzstein's  Nov.  Test.,  note 
on  Mark  i.  38. 
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distinguished  from  each  other :  that  of  a  large  city  (T}3),  then 
that  of  a  city  (*?),  and  lastly  that  of  a  village  p?3).424  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  would 
seem  to  have  been  merely  the  difference  in  size ;  for  even  an 
ordinary  town  (yv)  might  be  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  indeed  it 
usually  was  so.426  In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  already 
frequent  allusion  to  the  subordination  of  the  villages  to  the 
towns.  In  the  lists  of  towns  given  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and 
above  all  in  the  fifteenth  and  nineteenth  chapters,  we  often 
meet  with  the  expression,  the  "  cities  with  their  villages " 
(!'T?.¥™.  ^ly?)-  Elsewhere  we  frequently  read  of  a  city  and 
■Us  daughter  ('7H™3?),  Num.  xxi.  2f»,  82j  xxxii.  42  ;  Josh.  xv. 
45-47,  xvii.  11  ;  Judg.  xi.  2G  ;  Neb.  xi.  25  ff. ;  1  Chron.  ii. 
23,  v.  10,  vii.  28  f,  viii.  12,  xviii.  1;  2  Chron.  xiil  19, 
xxviii.  18  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  46  if.,  xxvi.  0,  xxx.  18;  1  Mace.  v. 
8,  G~>.  And  in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  the  daughter,  we 
also  find  the  term  "  mother  "  employed  to  designate  the  chief 
town  of  a  district  (2  Sam.  xx.  19).  From  all  this  it  is,  in 
any  case,  clear  that  the  villages  were  everywhere  dependent 
upon  the  cities.  But  it  is  also  highly  probable  that  this  was 
no  less  true  of  the  smaller  towns  in  relation  to  the  larger  ones. 
For  frequently  it  is  not  only  to  villages,  but  also  to  smaller 
dependent  towns  that  the  designation  "  mother  "  is  applied ; 
at  least  in  several  instances  is  this  most  undoubtedly  the  case 
(Num.  xxi.  25  ;  Josh.  xv.  45-47  ;  1  Chron.  ii.  23).  And  what 
we  thus  gather  from  the  Old  Testament  may  be  assumed  to 
be  no  less  applicable  to  later  times  as  well  (comp.  especially, 
1  Mace.  v.  8:  ttjv  'Ia&p  koX  to?  dvyarepwi  avTrjs;  ibid.  v. 
65  :  ttjv  Xeftponv  ical  Ta?  dvyaTepas  air %).  But  it  is  in 
the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  above  all,  and  in  the 

484  Megilla  i.  1,  ii.  8;  Ke thubt ■  th  Jail  10;  Kidduabin  ii.  3  ;  Baba  vuz'a 
iv.  6,  viii.  6 ;  Arachin  vi.  6. 

425  riDin  TV.  Arachin  ix.  3  ff.  ;  Ktlim  I  7.  On  ■*»,  comp.  Lightfoot, 
Horae  hebr.,  note  on  Mark  i.  38  {Opp.  ii.  487),  and  Levy's  Xtuhtbr.  Wurhrb. 
s.v.      This  word  is,  strictly  speaking,  Aramaic  (Tina)  and  frequently  occurs 

in  the  Targums  in  the  Bense  of  a  fortification,  ft  stronghold,  a  fortified 
town.     See  Buxtorfs  Lex.  and  Levy's  Chalrf.  Wiirterb.,  ».r. 
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Est    of    Tiuchonitis    in    particular,    thai 

(fir}TpoKQ)fitat,),  i.e.  villages  boldii 

that  of  a  capital  town,  wire  D0OSt  ir«  'juciit  1  y  to  I  ,th.m 

Thus    I'haena,  tin;    modern    Mismie,  is    call-d    fiTjTpoKtvfiid    toG 
Tpd^oivo^.*"        We     bare    another    r\aiii]>l"    lit'   ■    iiJiTpOKf,yfj.ta 

in  the  case  of  Boieehath,  the  modem    I  which  ii 

situated    within    the    district    of    Trarlmnit is .""       Kpiphanius 
mentions      Ti/i>      BtiicaOov     (iijTpoKWfii'av     tt)<j     'Apafttas     T/}? 
$i\a?)e\<pia<;*ri       Of    course    those     testimonial     only 
from     somewhere     between     the     second     and     the     fourth 
centuries   of   our   era;    DH  the    population     of    I 

districts,  though  of  a  mixed  character,  was   composed   chiefly 
of  Gentiles. 

Any  notices  of  a  more  special  kind  that  we  have  regarding 
the  subordination  of  certain  provinces  to  some  of  ti  cities 

apply  exclusively  to  Galilee  and  Judaea,  and  only  date  from 
the  Etonian  period,  in  Galilee,  Sipphoris  was  the  place  which 
Gabinius  fixed  upon  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  avvchpta  or 
avvoBot ;  and  as  the  one  which  sat  here  was  the  only  one  in 
the  province  (Antt.  xiv.  5.  4;  Bell.  J  ad.  i.  8.  5),  Sepphoril 
became,  in  consequence,  the  centre  of  an  organization  that 
embraced  the  whole  of  Galilee.  It  is  true  the  arrangement 
of  Gabinius  here  referred  to  was  of  but  short  duration.  But 
in  later  times  as  well,  and  particularly  under  the  Idumaean 
dynasty,  the  whole  of  Galilee  was  always  subordinate  to  some 
one  capital  city,  whether  Sepphoris  on  the  one  hand  or 
Tiberias  on  the  other  (see  above,  notes  31  and  33).  Here 
then  we  have  an  instance  of  a  Jewish  province  being  placed  in 

426  See  in  general,  Kuhn,  Die  stadtische  und  biirgerl.  Verfassung  des  rom- 
ischen  Reichs,  ii.  380  ff.  Marquardt,  Rbmische  Staatsverwaltung,  vol.  i.  2nd 
ed.  p.  427,  note  1.     The  Lexicons  under  the  word  f*.inpox.aiu.iai. 

427  Corp.  Inscr.  Grace.  No.  4551  =  Le  Bas  et  "Waddington,  Inscr.  t  iii. 
No.  2524.  The  inscription  dates  from  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus 
(222-235  A.D.).  On  Phaena,  see  Raumer's  Pal  p.  254  f.  Porter's  Five 
Years  in  Damascus,  ii.  244.     Knhn,  ii.  384. 

423  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  vol.  iii.  n.  2396. 
429  Epiphanius,  Anacephal.  p.  145 
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subordination  to  a  capital  city  that  was  not  of  a  purely  Jewish 
character.430 

In  Judaea  again  it  is  to  the  division  of  the  province  into 
eleven  or  ten  toparchies,  vouched  for  botli  by  Josephus  and 
Pliny,  that  a  special  interest  attache  .  ling  to  Josephus, 

Judaea  was  divided  into  the   following  eleven   KXypovxtai   or 
Toirapxlai  : — (1)   Jerusalem,   (2)   Gophna,   (3)  Alrab.dta,  (4) 
Tkamna,   (5)   Lydda,  (G)  Am, minx,   (7)  Pella,  (8)  Iduma.-a, 
(9)  Engaddi,  (10)   fferwUum,  (11)  Jericho*31     Of  these,  the 
seven    printed    in   italies   are   also   mentioned   by   Pliny,  who, 
by    adding    to    them     the    following    three :    Jopica,    J 
leptephciic,   Oriiic,isa   brings    up    the    total    number    of   t 
chiea    to   ten.      The    mention   of  Orine   instead   of  Jeru 
cannot    be    said    to   make    any   material   diiUrence.      Put   the 
mention    of  Joppa    in    this    instance    is    quite   as   erroneous 
as    that    of    Pella     by    Josephus,   for    both    of    these 
independent  towns    and  did    not   belong  to    Judaea    proper. 
Bethleptepha,    on   the    other    hand,  is   mentioned  by  Josephus 
in    another     passage,    and     that     as    being     the     capital     of 
a   toparehy.433       We    may    therefore     obtain     a    correct    list 
if    we     adopt    that     of    Josephus    and     substitute    Bethlep- 
tepha   for    Pella.434      In   that    case   the    toparchies  would   be 
grouped   as  follows:438  in  the  centre,  Jerusalem;  to  the  north 

480  The  relation  is  really  one  of  subordination,  for  Josephus  speaks 
distinctly  of  an  xt>x,u»  an°l  i****ovtt»  ;  see  above,  notes  363  and  864. 

431  Bill.  J ud.  iii.  3.  5:  fttoi^trxt  S«  ti;  tvhi*.x  xhmpovx,tx;,  **  &t>Xfl  /*'" 
it;    fictoihuov    tx  '  UpoooXvpx,    irpoxnioxovax    r»j;    irtptotzov    Titans   uartp    % 
Kitpechf)  ou/huto;,  at    ~h<uT:x\   Os"  fttt    uv-ri*   otfiptisrrxt  rx;  TjTxoyjx;. 
OivTspct,  xotl   fttr    xinijit    AxpxdxTrx,  @xft»x   Tpo;  txvtxi;  kxI   Avohx   xxl 
'A/xfictov;    kxI     llt/.Xtj    kx\     lo'jvuxix    kxi      JLy/xoOxi     kxI     lliuonov    kxi 

lipixw;- 

432  Pli.iv,  Hist.  Xat.  v.  14.  70:  Reliqua  Judaea  dividitur  in  toparchias  X 
quo  dicemus  online  :  Hiericuntein  pahuetis  cousitam,  fontibus  riguain, 
Emniauni,  Lyddatn,  Jopieam.  Acrebiteuam,  Gophaniticara,  Thamniticain, 
Betholeptephenen,  Oritien,  in  qua  fuere  Hierosolyma  longe  clari.s^ima 
urbium  orieutis  non  ludaeae  modo,  Herudium  cum  oppido  iulustri  ejusdew 
nominis. 

438  Btll  Jud.  iv.  8.  1  :  t*:>  B^Xs-th?^*  wrmpyfmw 

434  Comp.  Kulm,  Die  st&tltixk  and  bimjtrl.   I 'trf.  iL  339. 

***  Comp.  Menkes  Btld-Adas.  map  ?. 
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of  it,  Goplmii4'  and  Akmbatta  im  to  the  nonh-wi  bum"1 

*M  According  to  Tab.  Peuting.  Gophna  stood  on  the  road  leadiii. 
lam  to  Efopolii  (8iohem),  lixteen  miles  to  t J» « -  nortli  <.f  the  former, 
or  according  to  Eaaeb.  OnomatL  fifteen  mil'  -  (od  Lftgn  h 

•  .  .  x Tciy/tvo x  Al'fiix;  oqftiioi;  tt  Kotroi  tvjv  chin  nj»  »/;  Ni*xoA/»  «l'/oi/7«»). 
It  waa  a  place  of  MOM  importance  in  tin-  tirm-  of  OMrflK,  who  sold  its 
inhabitants  as  Blaves  (And.  xiv.  11.  I  ;  /.'///.  .///'/.  i.  11.  2).  The  Yojitntxit 
roTxpyJx   is  al.-o   mentioned   by  Jowphll  I  ./'/'/.   i.  1.  •>,   ii. 

20.  4,  iv.  9.  9).     «'"tnp.  l..-si.I.  s.  /;,//.  .hid.  v.  i  1,   vi.  1  fc      In  Plot 
T.  16.  7,  it  occurs  in  tin;  form  of  To^t-st,  Hebrew  N3B1;   (NeubaueT,  ' 
du  Talmud,  p.  157  IT.),   the  modern  form   befog  Dschifna,  Jufna. 
general,  Kauiner's    /'.//.   ]p.  l'J'.t;    Robinson's  l'alust.   fLS08,S64j   < inerin'n 
.liuh'i-,  iii.  p;  F||  Sum  i/  i>/  WttUm  I'ulrstinr.  M,rw>ir.«  l.y  I 

ami  Kitehener.  ii.  pp.  104,  828,  ami  tin-  accompanying  inaps,  No.  xiv. 

497  Akrahatta,  still  farther  noitli  than  Gophna  ami  mm-  miles  to  the 
south-cast  of  Neapolis  =  Sichem  (Etueb.  0JMHMML,  cd.  lag.  p.  214  :  'A*p*/3- 
/3i/j«  .  .  Kttftn  li  ton*  fUyif  Ihotuox  Six;  ■xo'Ktui  o*if/tloif  f).  According 
to  Mishna,  Mansir  afc  ni  v.  2,  ]"Q"lpy  was  a  'lay 'l  journey  to  the  north  of 
Jerusalem,  precisely  Um  UN  ili.stance  as  Lydda  was  to  the  west  of  it, 
which  is  as  near  the  mark  as  can  be.  The  'A*p«/3*T>i»»j  tottxp^ix  ia  also  of 
frequent  occurrence  elsewhere  in  Josephus  and  Ktisebius  (Joseph.  Ik  11.  Jud. 
ii.  12.  4,  20.  1.  28.  I,  iii.  8.  4,  iv.  9.  3-4  ami  9.  Euseb.  Ommm 
pp.  214,  255,  267,  IM,  205).     The  place  is  known  at  It  day  as 

Akrabeh.  See  in  general,  Raumer's  Pal.  p.  17'».  Robinson's  Palestine^ 
iii.  pp.  296,  297.  Guerin's  Samarie,  ii.  8-5.  The  Survey,  etc.,  Memoirs  by 
Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  pp.  386,  389  f. ;  and  the  accompanying  map, 
No.  xv.  Beware  of  confounding  this  with  a  range  of  hills  of  the  same 
name  in  the  south  of  Judaea,  Num.  xxxiv.  4;  Josh.  xv.  3  ;  Judg.  L  36; 
Euseb.  Onomast.  p.  214  ;  and  from  which  the  'Ax^«/3«rr/»i)  mentioned  in 
the  first  Book  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  3  =  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  8.  1) 
derives  its  name. 

488  Thamna  is  undoubtedly  the  ancient  mDTIJEn  or  Dirrnjsn  in 
Mount  Ephraim  where  Joshua  was  buried  (Josh.  xix.  50,  xxiv.  30  ;  Judg. 
ii.  9).  Eusebius  frequently  mentions  the  place  as  being  a  very  large  village 
within  the  district  of  Diospolis  =  Lydda  (see  especially,  p.  260,  ed.  I^ag. : 
Qafttx  .  ■  .  iLtstftivu  KOftn  ftzyxhr)  iv  opioi;  AtwroXeu;).  and  remarks  that, 
in  his  day,  people  were  shown  Joshua's  tomb  at  a  spot  near  by  (p.  240 : 
ZiiKvvreti  0£  'tTViatifAov  ti;  in  vvt>  xinou  to  fivr^ux  TXqrm*  Qjuy.vx  KU/ar,;. 
Ibid.  p.  261  :  Qxfivxdtrxpei  .  .  .  xtrn  \ot\  Qxfivx  .  .  it  »i  %i%  i-t  tv» 
IsIkvvtxi  to  toD  'I>j<7oD  pvyitx).  The  place  still  exists,  though  only  as 
a  heap  of  ruins,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tibneh,  standing  in 
a  tolerably  straight  line  between  Akrabeh  and  Lydda,  as  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  order  of  the  toparchies  as  given  by  Josephus. 
Among  the  important  tombs  still  to  be  seen  at  this  place  Guerin 
believes  that  he  has  actually  discovered  that  of  Joshua.  See  in  general, 
Raumer's  Pal.  p.  165  f.  De  Saulcy's  Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte  (1865),  ii 
283  L    Guerin's  Samarie,  ii.  pp.  89-104.     The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine, 
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and  Lydda ; 439  to  the  west,  Enmiaus ; 440  to  the  south-west, 
Bethleptepha;441  to   the    south,    Idumaea;442    to   the    south- 

Memoirs,  etc.,  ii.  299  f.,  274-378,  with  the  accompanying  map,  No.  xiv. 
Muhlau  in  Riehm's  WUrterb.  p.  166*.  In  the  time  of  Casein*,  Thamua 
shared  the  same  fate  as  Gophna  (Antt.  xiv.  11.  2  ;  lull.  Jud.  i.  11.  2).  The 
toparchy  of  Thamna  is  also  mentioned  i  Lew  In  re  by  Josephus  and  Bmbfal 
(Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  4,  iv.  8.  1.  Euseb.  Onomast.,  ed.  Lagarde, 
pp.  219,  239).  Comp.  also  Ptolem.  v.  1G.  8.  We  must  take  care  to  dis- 
tinguish between  our  Thainna  and  another    TOOK    or   nruOfi    situated  on 

the  border  between  the  tribe  of  Dan  and  Judah  to  the  west  of  Jerusalem 
and  in  the  direction  of  Ashdod.  This  one  is  also  existing  in  the  present  day, 
and  is  likewise  known  under  the  name  of  Tibneh  (Josh.  xv.  It),  xix.  43; 
Judg.  xiv.  1  ff . ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  18).  And  lastly,  from  this  we  mu.-i 
further  distinguish  a  third  one  situated  in  the  hill  country  of  JudaL 
xxxviii.  12-14  ;  Josh.  xv.  57).  Whieh  <d*p.»*6*  is  meant  in  1  Mace.  ix.  50 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  auy  certainty.  See  in  general,  Raumer, 
p.  134  Robinson's  Pal  ii.  pp.  180,  210.  Guenn's  Judee,  ii.  30  f.  The  Survey, 
etc.,  Mevioirs,  ii.  417,  maps,  No.  xvi. 

489  Lydda  (Hebr.  *^>,  afterwards  Diospolis),  the  well-known  town  on  the 
road  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  is  also  mentioned  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  10.  4)  as  one 
of  the  toparchies  of  Judaea.  On  one  occasion  Josephus  characterizes  it  as 
x.upn  .  .  .  -xohtu;  to  ftiyttiof  oi/x  ciirohova*  (Antt.  xx.  6.  2).  For  its  history, 
comp.  especially  1  Mace.  xi.  34  ;  Joseph.  Antt.  xiv.  10.  6,  11.  2 ;  Bell.  Jud. 
i.  11.  2,  ii.  19.  1,  iv.  8.  1. 

440  Emmaus  or  Amniaus,  the  Nicopolis  of  later  times,  is  still  existing 
under  the  name  of  Amwas,  and  is  situated  to  the  south  by  south-east  of 
Lydda.  Owing  to  the  circumstance  of  its  standing  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  range  it  was  a  place  of  some  military  importance,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  such  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iii.  40,  57, 
iv.  8,  ix.  50).  For  its  later  history,  see  especially  Antt.  xiv.  11.  2 ;  Bell. 
Jud.  i.  11.  2  ;  Antt.  xvii.  10.  9  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  5.  1,  iv.  8.  1.  It  is  also 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  Jewish  toparchies  in  BelL  Jud.  ii.  20.  4.  In 
Rabbinical  Hebrew  it  is  called  D1NDX  (Mishna,  Arachin  ii.  4  ;  Kerithoth 
iii.  7.  Lightfoot,  Chorographica  Lucae  praemissa,  c  4,  Opp.  ii.  479  f. 
Neubauer's  Ge'ogr.  du  Talmud,  pp.  100-102)  ;  it  also  occurs  in  Ptolemaeus, 
v.  16.  7,  as  'Eftftotoii;.  Whether  it  is  the  same  Emmaus  that  is  iutended  in 
Bill.  Jud.  vii.  6.  6  and  Luke  xxiv.  13,  is  open  to  question.  Comp.  in  general, 
Kd&wd's  Palaestina,  pp.  758-760.  Raumer,  p.  187  f.  Winer's  llealwbrterb. 
under  this  word.  Arnold  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyd.,  1st  ed.  iii.  778  f. 
Robinson's  Palestine,  iii.  pp.  146-151.  Kuhn,  Die  stddtische  u.  biirgerl. 
Verjassung,  ii.  356  f.  Sepp's  Jerusalem^  2nd  ed.  i.  40  ff.  Guerin's  Judee, 
i.  293-808.  The  Sunit/  •/  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs,  etc.,  iii.  14,  36 ff., 
68-81,  and  the  maps,  No.  xvii. 

441  According  to  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8.  1,  Bethleptepha  stood  between  Emmaus 
and  Idumaea,  and  should  therefore  be  inserted  here  instead  of  Pella,  a* 
erroneously  given  in  the  text  of  Josephus. 

442  Idumaea  had  been  Judaized  by  John  Hyrcanus  (Antt.  xiii.  9.  1,  xv 


100  §  21. 

east,   Engaddi M  and    Herodeion;**  to  the   m 

II  1 1 1: i \  be  assumed  ai  self-evident  thai  this  division  was  made 

chiefly  for  admini  md,  above  all,  with  ■ 

reater   convenience    in    the    collecting   <>f    the   revenue. 
Whether  those  di  an  at  the  same  time  di 

judicial  pnrposea  as  well,  it  is  Impossible  to  say.  En  any 
case  it  is  probahle  that  the  whole  organisation  does  not  <htte 
farther  back   than   the    Roman    period,  I 

be  mefl  with  previous  to  that  time.44'1    Hie  anthoritie    bom 

whom  our  information  is  derived  exhibit  a  .singular  hid. 

in  their  conceptions  of  the   political   c!,  of  the  capitals 

of  those  distrii  mnoh  as  at  one  time  they  are  de* 

as  7toX«?,  at  another  as   xtofiai.      It  is   true  that  here  nothing 

is  to   he  made  of  the  circumstance    tl, 

7,  9.      lit  11.  .hul.  i.  _'.  (',).      BMM  it  was  that  the  Iduiuacaiis  took   j 

the  Jewish  insurrection  as  though  tiny  too  had  been  .Jews  (lull.  Jud.  ir. 

4.  4).     Elsewhere,  comp.  MpccifoHj  BtVL  Jud.  ii.  SO.  4.  iv.  &  1. 

448  Engaddi,  th.j  umiriit  H3  W  (JotJk  xv.  fiS  ;  1  SuB.  xxiv.  1  ff.  ;  fa  k. 
xlvii.  10;  Soug  of  Sol.  i.  14 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  2),  the  existence  of  which  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  vouched  for  by  both  Josephua  and 
Etisebius  (Joseph.  Antt.  ix.  1.  2:  'Byyttl  xgA<v  Kup.i»n»  ^pos  rjj  "  hnt*'-- 
Ttrili  A/'^vjj.  Euseb.  Onomaxt.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  254:  ««i  j-t/»  jrri  nrfyn 
(ayiarm  'lovictiun  '  Eyy*33<  Tetoxx.Hf4.imi  t>5  >tKf*  dxhoiaoij).  In  /i<#.  ./W. 
iv.  7.  2,  Josephus  calls  it  a  xox/x*"-  IQ  Ptolemaeus,  v.  16.  8,  it  occurs  as 
Eyy*S3«.     It  is  known  in  the  present  day  as  Ain  Dschidi.  .  -neral, 

Winer's  Realwortcrb.  under  the  word.    Raumer,  1*8  f.     liohin-un's  1'nbxUur, 
i.  pp.  500-508.    Neubauer's  Geugr.  du  Talmud,  p.  160.    The  Survey  p/  1 1 
Palestine,  Memoirs,  etc.,  iii.  pp.  384-386,  387,  and  the  accompanying  maps, 
No.  xxii. 

444  Herodeion  is  the  important  fortress  built  by  Herod  the  Great  in  the 
south  of  Judaea,  some  sixty  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (Antt.  xiv.  13.  9,  xv.  9.  4  ; 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  13.  8,  21.  10),  the  identity  of  which,  with  the  modern 
"  Frankenberge "  standing  to  the  south-east  of  Bethlehem,  may  now  be 
looked  upon  as  generally  admitted.     Comp.  above,  §  15. 

445  Jericho,  the  well-known  city  of  that  name  near  to  the  Jordan,  wan 
the  most  important  town  in  the  east  of  Judaea,  and  for  this  reason  it  too 
was  chosen  by  Gabinius  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  Jewish  courts  or 
Sanhedrims  (Antt.  xiv.  5.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8.  5).  It  is  also  mentioned  ae 
being  one  of  the  districts  of  Judaea  in  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  4.  Besides  thig, 
comp.  especially  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8.  2,  9.  1. 

446  On  the  division  of  the  Roman  provinces  into  administrative  districts, 
see  in  general  Marquardt,  Rbmische  Slaatsverwedtiuuj.  vol.  i.  (2nd  ed.  1881) 
p.  500  L 
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places  in  question  for  the  most  part  as  tcwfiai,  for  by  his  time 
matters  had  undergone  an  essential  change.447  But  Josephus 
himself  is  also  somewhat  undecided.  For  example,  he  speaks 
of  Emmaus  as  being  the  fnjTpoTrokcs  of  the  district  in  which 
it  stood,  and  obviously  therefore  as  that  of  the  toparchy ;  *** 
whereas,  in  speaking  of  Lydda,  on  the  other  hand,  he  calls  it 
merely  a  Kcofirj,  thus  employing  what  would  appear  to  be  the 
more  correct  designation  (see  above,  note  439).  We  are 
therefore  bound  to  assume,  that  from  the  Romano-Helleni>tic 
point  of  view  none  of  the  places  in  question  were  w6\ei<i 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not 
civic  communities  with  a  Hellenistic  constitution ;  while  it 
was  only  in  deference  to  Jewish  and  popular  usage  that  they 
were  spoken  of  as  "  cities."  Strictly  speaking,  they  ought 
rather  to  be  called  *&>/Lio7rdA.«9  (see  above,  note  423),  or, 
viewed  in  their  relation  to  their  respective  toparchies,  firjrpo- 
tcwfxiai  (see  above,  notes  427-429). 

There  was  only  one  town  in  Judaea  proper  that,  according 
to  Romano-Hellenistic  ideas,  enjoyed  at  the  same  time  the 
rank  of  a  7ro\t?,  and  that  was  Jerusalem.  To  this  latter  all 
the  rest  of  Judaea  was  subordinate,  so  that  it  ruled  over  it 
(Judaea)  o>?  ftaaiXeiov  (see  note  431).  Consequently  its 
relation  to  Judaea  was  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Hellenistic 
cities  stood  to  their  respective  districts.449  This  among  other 
things  is  implied  in  the  style  of  address  that  is  made  use  of 
in  the  imperial  edicts  issued  to  the  Jews  and  which  run 
thus:  'IepoaoXvfMiTtov  ap%ov<ri  fiovXj}  Srjfia),  'IovSauop  Travrl 
e$vei,  terms  precisely  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  edicts 

447  The  names  of  several  toparchies  (' AKpx(S*Trwii,  Qxft,»mx,*i)  were  no 
doubt  still  retained  in  Eusebius'  day,  but  the  constitution  itself  had  been 
essentially  altered  by  the  establishment  of  new,  independent  civitates  such 
as  Diospolis,  Nicopolis  and  others.  The  result  of  this  was  that  Thamna, 
for  example,  ceased  to  be  any  longer  the  capital  of  a  toparchy,  but  was  now 
reduced  to  the  position  of  a  nuun  piyaKu  \*  opi'oi;  A<off7ro?.£*f  (see  above, 
note  438),  and  so  became  subordinate  to  what  was  formerly  known  aa 
Lydda. 

448  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8.  1. 

449  Comp.  Kuhn,  Die  stadtiscJie  und  btirgerl.  Verfassung,  ii.  342-  345. 
DIV.  II.  VOL.  L  L 
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mlilic    ed  |0  the  Hellenistic  OOmntnDM  where,  in  like  manner, 
tho    city    with    its    council    ruled    over,    and    I  was 

regarded  as  representing  the  whole  district  to  which  it 
belonged.^  It  i.s  further  probable  that  the  oovnofl  (the 
Sanhedrim)  of  Jerusalem  was  also  responsible  for  tl. 
tion  of  the  taxes  throughout  the  whole  of  Judaea.4*1  Agsifl 
is  a  reminiscence  of  the  aboumstanoe  of  the  "  elders" 
exercising  authority  over  the  whole  of  Judaea  still  preserved 
to  us  in  the  liishna.40  But  since  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great  at  least,  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrim  of 
Jerusalem  was  entirely  restricted  to  Judaea  proper. 
since  then,  Galilee  and  Peraea  were,  as  regards  their  political 
relations,  entirely  severed  from  Judaea,  or  at  all  events  formed 
independent  spheres  of  administration,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  above  with  special  reference  to  Galilee.     And  least  of  all 

*B0  Antt.  xx.  1.  2.  Comp.  besides  for  similar  styles  of  address  at 
employed  in  edicts,  Antt.  xiv.  10  (Itluviu*  Apyflvai  fiovxji  lvf*v,  "'Y.Qvtiu* 
Qav'hv,  ku\  &px,ovoi  Koti  lyup,  and  such  like). 

441  When,  after  the  first  throes  of  the  insurrection,  it  was  resolved  to 
return,  for  a  moment,  to  a  peaceful  attitude,  the  magistrates  and  members 
of  the  council  of  Jerusalem  distributed  themselves  over  the  villages  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  arrears  of  the  tribute  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  1  :  tig  li 
ret;  kc.\u»;  o7  ts  apyflrrii  xxi  o<  /3oi/Xjht«1  ptpiiSivris  tov;  (pooovj  ovuiAf/ov). 
The  sums  from  the  different  quarters  were  speedily  gathered  together  and 
were  found  to  amount  in  all  to  forty  talents.  But,  immediately  thereafter, 
Agrippa  sent  the  cipxovTts  and  Iwxroi  to  Caesarea  to  Florus  with  the 
request  that  he  would  appoint  from  among  them  tribute  collectors  for  the 
country  (ibid,  Ivu.  ikuvo;  i%  etvruv  «xo3«/fij  tow;  t»j»  x,upet»  tpopoKo'/woincts). 
Now,  seeing  that  this  took  place  after  the  taxes  of  the  district,  and  there- 
fore, of  course,  of  the  toparchy  of  Jerusalem,  had  been  already  collected,  it 
follows  that,  by  the  term  x*>P<*y  the  whole  of  Judaea  is  to  be  understood. 
It  was  therefore  for  the  whole  of  this  province  that  the  collectors  were  to 
be  appointed  from  among  the  xpxomts  and  Iwxtoi'  of  Jerusalem.  For  the 
Roman  practice  of  employing  city  councils  as  a  medium  for  collecting  the 
taxes,  comp.  in  general,  Marquardt,  i.  501. 

462  Taanith  iii.  6  :  °  On  one  occasion  the  elders  went  from  Jerusalem  to 
visit  their  towns  (DfTny^  D^tPlVD  D^pT  VTV)  and  appointed  fasts,  because 
they  found  in  Ascalon  (p^>pE>X2)  a  patch  of  blighted  corn  about  the  size  of 
the  month  of  an  oven,  etc."  As  Ascalon  never  belonged  to  the  province  of 
Judaea,  this  notice  is  in  itself  unhistorical,  though  it  is  correct  in  so  far  as 
it  lontuins  a  reminiscence  of  the  fact,  that  at  one  time  the  towns  of  Judaes 
were  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  "  elders  "  of  Jerusalem. 
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can  we  venture  to  make  use  of  the  circumstance  that  the 
rebellion  in  Galilee  was  directed  from  Jerusalem  as  an  argu- 
ment to  show,  that  in  times  of  peace  as  well,  Galilee  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
For  the  circumstances  here  in  question  are  obviously  of  an 
exceptional  character.  It  was  only  in  earlier  days,  and 
particularly  during  the  Asmonaean  period,  that  the  whole 
land  of  Judaea  could  be  said  to  have  been  really  one  in  a 
political  sense  as  well  (comp.  below,  chap.  iii.).  As  the 
council  of  Jerusalem  could  scarcely  have  been  able  to  attend 
to  the  admiiiistration  of  justice  in  all  its  details,  it  is  ante- 
cedently probable  that,  besides  the  supreme  Sanhedrim,  there 
would  be  one  or  mora  inferior  tribunals  in  Jerusalem.  Of 
this  too  the  Mishna  has  preserved  a  reminiscence,  though  it 
happens  to  be  a  somewhat  contused  oue.*^ 
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1.  Its  history.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that,  previous 
to  the  Greek  period,  there  existed  at  Jerusalem  an  aristocratic 
council  claiming  to  exercise  either  supreme,  or  what  was 
substantially  supreme,  authority  and  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  Jewish  nation.  It  is  true  no  doubt  that  Rabbinical 
exegesis  has  sought  to  identify  the  Sanhedrim  of  later  times 
with  the  council  of  seventy  elders  that,  at  his  own  request, 
had  once  been  granted  to  Moses  to  assist  him  with  its 
advice  (Num.  xi.  16),  and  has,  in  consequence,  assumed 
that  this  same  council  continued  without  interruption  from 
the  days  of  Moses  down  to  Talmudi*  times.  But  during  the 
first  thousand  years  of  this  period  we  find  practically  no  trace 
whatever  of  its  existence.  For  the  "  elders  "  that  are  some- 
times mentioned  as  being  the  representatives  of  the  people 
(for  example  in  1  Kings  viii.  1,  xx.  7  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  1  ; 
Ezek.  xiv.  1,  xx.  1)  did  not  constitute  a  regularly  organized 
court  like  the  future  Sanhedrim.  Then  again,  the  supreme 
court  at  Jerusalem,  the  existence  of  which  is  presupposed  in 
the  Deuteronomic  legislation  (Deut.  xvii.  8  If.,  xix.  16  ff.),  and 
the  institution  of  which  the  author  of  Chronicles  ascrii 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xix.  8),  was  merely  a  court  of  justice 
with  functions  of  an  exclusively  judicial  character,  and  not  a 
council  governing,  or  at  all  events  substantially  governing,  the 
country  as  was  the  Sanhedrim  of  the  Graeco-Eoman  age.443* 
But  further,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  uncertain  whether  any 
such  court  as  that  of  the  Sanhedrim  existed  even  in  the 
Persian  era.  No  doubt,  at  that  time,  the  municipal  Council 
of  Jerusalem  formed  the  centre  of  the  small  Jewish  common- 
wealth very  much  as  it  did  at  a  subsequent  period.  And 
thus  far  we  might  be  justified  in  understanding  the  "  elders  " 
of  the  Book  of  Ezra  (Ezra  v.  5,  9,  vi.  7,  14,  x.  8),  and  the  D^n 
and  »}»  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  ii.  16,  iv.  8,  13, 
v.  7,  vii.  5),  as  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  future  Sanhe- 

*Ma  Such  certainly  is  the  way  Josephus  conceives  of  the  matter  when, 
following  the  analogy  of  a  later  order  of  things,  he  speaks  of  the  court  of 
justice  here  referred  to  under  the  designation  of  •>  ytpova.x  (Anti.  ir.  8.  41). 
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ilrini.     But  judging  from    the  whole  way  in    whi<  h    they   are 

mentioned,  it  ii  mora  piohihk  th:tt  the  rarioni  ordei 

to  are  regarded  in  their  individual  capacity  end  not  as  con- 
stituting an  organized  body.  In  any  case  the  i  of  a 
Jewish  yepovaia  earlier  than  the  Gieek  period  Otttnot  be 
proved  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  Ant  occasion  on 
which  it  is  mentioned,  and  that  under  this  designation 
the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great  (223-187  B.C.),  so  that  it 
must,  of  course,  have  been  in  existence  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies.454  Now  seeing  that,  in  its  desire  for  r> 
everywhere  and  in  everything,  Hellenism  had  set  itself  to 
reorganize  political  institutions  as  well,  we  are  bound  to 
assume  that,  in  all  probability,  it  was  just  the  new  <  - 
rulers  who  would  give  to  the  Jewish  yepovaia  the  form  in 
which  it  was  met  with  at  the  period  now  in  que 
whether  that  form  were  entirely  an  original  one  or  whether 
it  were  simply  a  reorganization  of  a  similar  court  that 
mus  already  in  existence  under  the  Persian  rule.  From 
the  circumstance  of  the  designation  yepovaia  being  applied  to 
it,  it  is  clear  that,  unlike  the  majority  of  Greek  councils,  this 
was  not  a  democratic,  but  an  aristocratic  body.455  This  same 
circumstance  would  seem  further  to  show  that,  so  far  as  its 
original  institution  is  concerned,  this  court  dates  back  to  an 
earlier  period,  and  therefore  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  rule. 
As  we  may  well  conceive,  its  powers  would  be  of  a  tolerably 
large  and  extensive  character.  For  the  Hellenistic  kings  had 
conceded  a  great  amount  of  internal  freedom  to  municipal 
communities,  and  were  on  the  whole  satisfied  if  the  taxes 
were  duly  paid  and  their  own  supremacy  duly  recognised. 
At  the  head  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and  therefore  of 
the  yepovaia  as  well,  stood  the  hereditary  high  priest.     It  was 

454  Antt.  xii.  3.  3.  For  this  whole  matter,  comp.  Kuenen's  admirable 
dissertation  in  the  Verslagen  en  Mededeelingen  der  koninkl.  Akademie  van 
Wetenschappen,  I.e. 

465  A  ytpovaia.  is  always  an  aristocratic  body.  The  Council  of  Sparta  ia 
expressly  described  a?  such,  and  so  too  with  regard  to  councils  generally  in 
the  Doric  States.     See  Westermann  in  Pauly's  Real-Enc.  iii.  849  f. 
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this  latter,  in  conjunction  with  the  yepovaia  over  which  lift 
presided,  that  practically  regulated  the  whole  internal  affairs 
of  the  nation. 

After  the  Maccabaean  insurrection  the  old  high-prie.stlv 
dynasty  was  superseded,  its  place  being  now  supplied  by  the 
new  Asmonaean  line  of  high  priests,  which  began  with  Simon, 
and  which  was  likewise  a  hereditary  one.  Then  again  the 
old  yepovaia  must  have  been  essentially  revolutionized  through 
its  being  purged  of  every  element  in  it  suspected  of  ( I 
sympathies  and  leanings.  But  the  court  itself  still  continued 
to  exist  and  exercise  its  functions  along  with  and  under  the 
Asmonaean  princes  and  high  for  even  these  latter 

could  not  venture  to  go  so  far  as  entirely  to  discard  the  old 
nobility  of  Jerusalem.  Hence  we  find  the  yepovaia  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  Judas  (2  Mace.  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27;  the 
irpeafivrepot,  rov  Xaov  of  1  IftOO.  vii.  33  being  also  identi- 
cally the  same  thing),  of  Jonathan  (1  IftOO,  \:i.  6:  »;  yepovaia 
rov  eOvovs  ;  ibid.  xi.  23:  ol  irpeaftvrepot,  'IaparjX;  ibid.  xii. 
35  :  ol  Trpeafivrepoi  rov  Xaov)  ami  of  Simon  (1  Mace,  xiil 
oG,  xiv.  20,  28).45a  Its  existence  is  likewise  presup; 
in  the  Book  of  Judith,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  period 
now  in  question  (Judith  iv.  8,  xi.  14,  xv.  8).  The  assump- 
tion of  the  title  of  king  on  the  part  of  the  Asmonaean  princes, 
and  above  all  the  autocratic  rule  of  an  Alexander  Jannaeus, 
indicated  no  doubt  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  a  pure 
monarchy.  But,  for  all  that,  the  old  yepovaia  still  continued 
to   assert   itself  as   much  as  ever.     At  least  in  the  reign  of 

486  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  compare  1  Mace.  xii.  G  with 
1  Mace.  xiv.  20.  The  matter  in  hand  is  the  correspondence  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Spartans.  In  the  former  of  those  passages  (1  Mace.  xii.  6  = 
Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  ft.  8)  the  Jews  as  the  senders  of  the  communication  style 
themselves  thus:  'lu»ec0x»  dpxttpiv;  xxl  £  ytpovaix  rov  li»ovi  xxl  ol  Upti; 
xxl  o  Aoixof  oiif/.o;  tw  'lovbxiuv.  In  the  reply  of  the  Spartans  the  terms 
of  the  address  (1  Mare.  xiv.  20)  are  as  follows :  2^«**  itptl  fityxKy  xxl 
to<?  TpiafivTipoti  kxI  rot:  itBivoi  xxl  Tf  Ao<x£  t£>  '  lovhxiu*.  Observe  (1) 
that  ii  yscovaix  and  ol  ^p-a^vrtpoi  are  identically  the  same  ;  (2)  that  in  both 
instances  the  classification  is  of  &  fourfold  character  High  priest,  gerousia, 
priests,  people. 
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Alexandra    we    find    twv   'Iov&aiwv   oi  irpecfivrepoi   expressly 
mentioned  (Anil.  xiii.  16.  ti).m 

It  is  true  that,  when  a  new  order  of  thing 
by   Pompey,   the    monarchy    was   abolished.      I » u t    tin;    high 
priest  still  retained   the  Trpoaraaia  tov  tdi>ov<i  {Autt.  xx.   10, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  presumed  that  meanwhile  the 
of  the  lyepoua-ia  would  remain  eawntially  the  lame  at  be€ 
The  existing  arrangements  however  were  rather  more  seri 
disturbed    by    Gabinius   (57-55    B.C.),  when    lie   divided    the 
whole  of  the  Jewish  territory  into  five  avvohoi,  {Bell.  JtuL  i. 
8.   5)  or  (ruviSpia  {Antt.  xiv.  5.  4).459     Now,  seeing  that  of 
those  five  synedria  three  were  allotted  to  Judaea  proper  (viz. 
those  of  Jerusalem,  Gazara  and  Jericho)  it  follows  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  if  it  really  retained 
anything  of  its  previous  character  at  all,  would  extend   only 
to  something  like  a  third  part  of  the  province.     But  probably 
that  measure  meant  rather   more   than  a   mere   limitii 
jurisdiction.     For  the  five  awiSpia  established  by  Gabinius 
were  not  municipal  councils,  but — as  indeed  we  might  have 
supposed  from  the  fact  that  Josephus  uses  the  term  avvoBot 
as  a  synonymous  expression — genuine  Roman  conventus  juri- 
dici,  "  districts  for  judicial  purposes,"  into  which  the  Romans 
were  in  the  habit  of  dividing  every  province.480     And,  that 

45r  Similarly  iu  Tyre  and  Sidon,  for  example,  there  was  a  council  asso- 
ciated with  the  kiug  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  See  Movers,  Die  Phonizier, 
ii.  1  (1849),  pp.  529-542.  Kuhn,  Die  stadtische  unci  biirgerL  Ver/assung, 
ii.  117. 

488  In  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  which  for  the  most  part  were  composed 
in  the  time  of  Pompey,  the  author  is  in  the  habit  of  apostrophizing  as 
follows  any  public  person  or  party  that  he  happens  to  dislike :  ivxri  ov 
xttdrioxt  /3f/3»]Xe  i»  cm  toot  a  (Ps.  iv.  1).  Now,  as  it  is  clear  from  the  context 
that  by  the  term  av»ilpto»  we  are  to  understand  a  court,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  is  our  ytpovo-i*  that  is  here  referred  to.  But,  owing  to  the  ambiguous 
nature  of  the  expression  itself  and  the  impossibility  of  fixing  with  greater 
precision  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  psalm,  there  is  historically 
but  little  to  be  gleaned  from  this  passage.  Any  light  that  is  to  be  thrown 
upon  it  must  be  derived  from  what  we  already  know  regarding  the  existing 
order  of  things. 

459  On  this  comp.  above,  §  13. 

460  Comp.    Marquardt's  llomische  Staatsverwaliung,   i.    (1881),   p.    501. 
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being  the  ease,  the  measure  in  question  must  have  been 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  stricter  application  to  Judaea  of 
the  Eoman  system  of  provincial  government.  As  things  now 
stood  the  council  of  Jerusalem  no  longer  exercised  sole  juris- 
diction within  the  circuit  to  which  it  belonged,  but  only  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  communities  within  this  same 
district.  The  arrangements  of  Gabinius  however  continued 
to  subsist  only  somewhere  about  ten  years.  For  they  were 
in  turn  superseded  by  the  new  system  of  things  intro*. 
by  Caesar  (47  B.C.).  This  latter  reappointed  EjTOinill  11.  to 
his  former  office  of  iOvapxT}?  of  the  Jews  (see  above,  § 
while  it  is  distinctly  evident  from  a  circumstance  that  occurred 
about  that  time,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  of  Jeru- 
salem once  more  extended  to  (lalilee  II  well.  The  circum- 
stance in  question  was  the  occasion  on  which  Herod  when  a 
youth  was  required  to  appear  before  the  avve&piov  at  Jerusalem 
to  answer  for  his  doings  in  Galilee  (Antt.  xiv.  9.  3-5).  Here 
for  the  first  time,  as  frequently  afterwards,  the  council  of 
Jerusalem  was  designated  by  the  term  awkhpiov.  As  it  is 
unusual  elsewhere  to  find  this  expression  applied  to  civic 
councils,  such  a  use,  in  this  instance,  is  somewhat  strange, 
but  probably  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  council 
of  Jerusalem  was  conceived  of  as  being  above  all  a  court  ot 
justice  (pj  JV3).  For  it  is  in  this  sense  that  crvvkhpiov  is 
specially  used  in  later  Greek.461 

Kuhn  {Die  sttidt.  u.  biinjirl.  Yvrf.  ii.  336,  367)  also  regards  the  Synedria 
of  Gabinius  as  identical  with  tlie  cunctntus  juridici  of  the  Romans. 

481  Hesychius,  Lix.  (see  word),  detines  ovtiipia*  precisely  by  the  term 
liKuazriptoii  (a  court  of  justice).  In  the  Sept  version  of  Prov.  xxii.  10 
wvtihpto*  is  given  as  the  rendering  of  p1^  Comp.  also  Psalms  of  Solomon 
iv.  1.  In  the  New  Testament  again  ov»ilptx  mean  simply  "  courts  of 
justice"  (Matt.  x.  17;  Maik  xiii.  9);  similarly  in  the  Mishna  (see,  in 
particular,  Sauhedrin  i.  5,  QW3P9  nVT1~3D  =  courts  for  the  tribes,  and  i.  6, 
!"l3Dp  J,"nnjD  =  an  inferior  court  of  justice).  Hence  Steph.  in  his  Thes. 
(•M  won!)  correctly  observes:  praecipue  ita  voeatur  consessus  judicum. 
It  is  true  that,  in  itself,  avAopiov  is  a  very  comprehensive  term  and  may  be 
applied  to  every  "  assembly"  and  every  corporate  body,  even  to  the  Roman 
senate,  for  example  (see  in  general,  Stephauus,  This.,  under  word,  and 
Wattermaao   in    Puuly's  Erne.  vi.   2.   looo).      It  is  but   comparatively 
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Herod    the    Great    inaugurated    hii  by    ordei 

the  whole  of  the  members  of  the   Sanhedrim   to   be   pal 

to    death    (Antt.   xiv.    9.    4 :    iravra^    airktcieivt    toi>v    Ip   t<C 
avveBpup).     Whetlier  the  wavTa?  liere   is   to   be    nndei 
quite  literally  may  he  left  an  open  question.     For,  according 
to  another  passage,  Herod  is  represented  as  bavin 
the   forty-five  most   prominent   personages  belonging   to   the 
party    of  Antigonus   to   be   put   to   death   (Antt.    xv.    1.    2: 
dneKTeive     8e    reacrapaKoma     irivre    tou?     irpcojov^     c/c     T/79 
alpea-ewt  ' Avrtr/ovov).      In    any  case   the   object  of   this  pro- 
ceeding was  either  to  get  rid  entirely  of  the  old  nobility,  who 
had  been  somewhat  hostile  to  his  claims,  or  at  all  events  so 
to  intimidate  them  as  to  ensure  their  acquiescence  in  the  rule 
of  the  new  sovereign.      It  was  of  those  then  that  wei 
posed  to  be  tractable — among  whom  also   were  a  good  many 
l'harisees,  who  saw  in  Herod's  despotic  sway  a  well-merited 

seldom  however  that  it  is  used  to  denote  civic  councils,  which  as  every  one 
knows  are  mostly  designated  by  tlie  terms  /3ot/A»j  and  ytjmmlm.  It  is  more 
frequently  employed  to  denote  representative  assemblies,  composed  of 
deputies  from  various  constituencies.  And  so  we  have,  for  example,  tlie 
avi/ilpioy  of  the  Phoenicians  which  was  usually  convened  in  Tripolis  (Diodor. 
xvi.  41),  the  xo/»o*  owtbpio*  of  ancient  Lycia,  winch  was  composed  of 
representatives  from  twenty-three  different  towns  (Strabo,  xiv.  3.  :',  p. 
664  f.),  and  the  ovvthptov  koi»6»  of  the  province  of  Asia  (Aristides,  Oral. 
xxvi.,  ed.  Dindorf,  vol.  i.  p.  531).  Hence  it  is  too  that  avvtlpoi  and 
flovkivrxi  are  mentioned  separately  as  constituting  two  different  orders  of 
officials  (see  inscription  at  Balbura  in  Pisidia  as  given  in  Le  Bas  et  Wad- 
dington's  Inscr.  vol.  iii.  n.  1221).  Moreover,  the  senatores  of  the  four 
Macedonian  districts,  who,  according  to  Livy,  were  called  ovvihpoi  (Liv. 
xlv.  82:  pronuntiatum,  quod  ad  statum  Macedouiae  pertinebat,  senatores, 
quos  synedros  vocant,  legendos  esse,  quorum  consilio  respublica  a<lministra- 
retur),  were  not  municipal  councillors,  but  deputies  representing  an  entire 
regio  (see  Marquardt's  Staaisvertvaltung,  i.  [1881]  p.  317).  Now  as  the 
term  in  question  was  first  heard  of  in  Judaea  in  the  time  of  Gabinius.  and 
was  thereafter  currently  applied  to  the  council  of  Jerusalem  as  well,  one 
might  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  introduced  in  this  quarter 
in  connection  with  the  Gabinian  measures  of  reform,  and  that  its  use  waa 
still  retained  even  after  a  new  order  of  things  had  been  established  (as  I 
have  myself  held,  Riehm's  Wbrterb.  p.  1596).  But  in  presence  of  the 
fact,  that  elsewhere  too,  even  in  Hebrew  itself,  the  term  is  generally  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  "court  of  justice,"  this  explanation,  I  fear,  must  be 
abandoned  as  more  ingenious  than  otherwise. 
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judgment  of  heaven — that  the  new  Sanhedrim  was  now  com- 
posed. For  there  is  express  evidence  that  such  au  institution 
existed  in  the  time  of  Herod  also,  inasmuch  as  one  can  hardly 
understand  that  the  "  assembly  "  (cruveSpiov)  before  which  this 
monarch  successfully  prosecuted  his  charge  against  the  aged 
Hyrcanus  could  be  taken  as  referring  to  any  other  court  than 
our  Sanhedrim  (Antt.  xv.  6.  2,  Jin.).**2 

After  Herod's  death  Archelaus  obtained  only  a  portion  of 
his  father's  kingdom,  viz.  the  provinces  of  Judaea  and  Samaria. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  at  the  same  time  restricted 
to  Judaea  proper  (comp.  above,  {».  142).  This  continued  to 
be  the  state  of  matters  In  the  time  of  the  procurators  as  well. 
But,  under  their  administration,  the  internal  government  of 
the  country  was  to  a  greater  extent  In  tlte  hands  of  the 
Sanhedrim  than  it  had  been  during  the  reign  of  Herod  and 
Archelaus.  Josephus  distinctly  intimates  as  much  when  he 
informs  us  that,  ever  since  the  death  of  Herod  and  Archelaus, 
the  form  of  government  was  that  of  an  aristocracy  under  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  high  priests.46'3  And  accordingly  he 
regardl  the  aristocratic  council  of  Jerusalem  M  being  now  the 
true  governing  body  in  contradistinction  to  the  previous 
monarchical  rule  of  the  Idumaean  princes.  So  too  in  the 
time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  the  avvkZpiov  at  Jerusalem 
is  frequently  mentioned  as  being  the  supreme  Jewish 
court,  above  all,  as  being  the  supreme  Jewish  court 
of  justice  (Matt.  v.  22,  xxvi.  59;  Mark  xiv.  55,  xv.  1; 
Luke  xxii.  66  ;  John  xi.  47  ;  Acts  iv.  15,  v.  21  ff,  vi.  12  ff., 
xxii.  30,  xxiii.  1  ff.,  xxiv.  20).      Sometimes  again  the  terms 

*ot  Comp.  besides,  Wieseler's  BeiircLge  zur  richtigtn  Wdrdigung  der 
Evangelien,  p.  215  f. 

488  Antt.  xx.  10,  Jin .  :  fHT»  J?  tjjk  tovtu*  TtAfi/.q»  etptTTrjxp»r!x  /xi»  i)»  n 
•Ktihmix,  rtj»  3«  ■rpoarxoixy  tow  ii^av;  o<  stpxtip-h  fcmrfrrmm.  Now,  as 
throughout  the  whole  6ectiou  it  is  high  priests  strictly  so  called  that  are  la 
vii  w  (and  ol  whom  only  one  was  in  office  at  •  time),  it  follows  that  the 
word  eipx,<-:pii{  is  to  be  taken  as  the  categorical  plural,  so  that  the  meaning 
would  be  :  the  vpagrttaiet  Toi>  i£»ov;  was  in  the  hands  of  the  high  prie.-t  for 
the  time  being. 
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Trpe<r/3vT€piov   (Luke    xxii.    66  J    .\'<-     UUL    5)    and    yepovaia 

v.  21)  are  substituted  tor  cweBptov.*6*    A  member  of  thii 
court,  viz.  Joseph  of  Arimsthea,  ii  deeoribed  in  Mark  .v  • 

Luke  xxiii.  60,  M  B  /9ou\etmj?.  Joiephll  ''alls  the  supreme 
court  of  Jerusalem  a  avvebpiov*66  or  a  f3ov\r},*66  or  he  compre- 
hends the  court  and  people  under  the  common  designation 
of  to  koivoi>.4*7  While  in  the  Mishna  igtin  Um  supreme 
court  of  justice  is  called  kw  H  rra408  or  njWf  fTf^tm  like- 
wise IHIP  0930  bv  HnnjD,47"  or  merely  rT]£?9.470a  i 
be  no  question  that,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
year  70  a.d.,  the  Sanhedrim  was  abolished,  so  far  at  least  as 
its  existing  form  was  concerned.  The  comparatively 
amount  of  self-government  that  had  hitherto  been  granted  to 
the  Jewish  people  could  no  longer  be  conceded  to  them  after 

464  A  singular  feature  about  the  last-mentioned  passage  (Acts  v.  21)  is  the 
use  of  such  a  form  of  designation  as:  to  av*iipior  xxi  xxoxt  ir,*  yspwaixr 
run  vim*  'lopxfa.  Now,  seeing  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  two  conceptions  ovvthptov  and  yipovaix,  only  one  or  other  of 
two  things  is  possible,  either  the  xxi  is  to  be  taken  as  explanatory,  or  we 
must  assume  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  erroneously  supposed  that  the 
ovvfopio*  was  of  a  less  comprehensive  character  than  the  ytpovaix  ('  the 
Sanhedrim  and  all  the  elders  of  the  people  together").  The  latter  is  the 
more  natural  alternative. 

465  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  passages  already  mentioned  (Antt.  xiv.  9. 
3-5,  xv.  6.  2, .fin.),  we  might  refer  further  to  Antt.  xx.  9.  1 ;  Vita,  12,  the 
terms  of  the  latter  passage  being:  to  avvioptov  t«»  'Itpaooivftirur-  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  also  the  supreme  Sanhedrim  that  if 
intended  in  Antt.  xx.  9.  6  ;  comp.  Wieseler's  Beitrdge,  p.  217. 

406  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  15.  6  :  rov;  n  xpxiep-7;  xxi  r^»  fiov'Xrjp.  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
16.  2  :  '\ovhxiay  ol  n  cip%tipits  apx  rots  ovvxtois  xxi  q  /3oh>.jj;  Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  17.  1.  o?  t£  ApxovTt;  xxi  oi  (iov^svrxi.  Comp.  Antt.  xx.  1.  2  ;  Bell. 
Jud.  v  13.  1.  The  place  of  meeting  is  called  /3oi/Ai>  in  BelL  Jud.  v.  4.  2, 
and  fiovtevriipiov  in  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  6.  3. 

467  Vita,  12,  13,  38,  49,  52,  60,  65,  70. 

468  Sota  i.  4,  ix.  1  ;  Gittin  vi.  7  ;  Sanhedrhi  xi.  2.  4  ;  Horajath  L  5,  fin. 
In  most  of  the  passages  the  expression  D^wVPZlB'  is  added. 

469  Sanhedrin  i.  6  ;  Middoth  v.  4  Just  as  the  term  pnrUD  is  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  so  on  the  Palmyra  inscriptions  we  find  the  words  N7Q 
0110*11  = '4  /3ofX^  xxi  6  Zijficg. 

470  Shebuoth  ii.  2. 

470a  Sota  ix.  11  ;  Kiddushin  iv.  5 ;  Sanhedrin  iv.  3  The  term  pliTJD 
(in  a  variety  of  senses)  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  the  later 
Targums.     See  Buxtorf 's  Lex.  col.  1513  f.  Levy's  Chald.  Wbrterb.  under  word 
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such  a  serious  rebellion  as  had  taken  place.  Hitherto,  apart 
from  the  short  episode  in  the  time  of  Gabinius,  the  Eoman 
system  of  provincial  government  had  not  been  strictly  carried 
out  in  Judaea  (see  above,  §  17e),  but  now  that  Palestine 
was  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  dependent  Eoman  province, 
it  was  no  longer  exempted  from  the  ordinary  system  of  Roman 
provincial  administration.471  From  all  this  it  followed,  as 
matter  of  course,  that  a  Jewish  council,  invested  with  such 
extensive  powers  as  this  one  had  hitherto  exercised,  could  not 
possibly  continue  any  longer.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the 
Jewish  people  lost  no  time  in  again  creating  for  themselves 
a  new  centre  in  the  so-called  court  of  justice  (H  JV3)  at 
Jabne.472  But  this  court  was  something  essentially  dit 
from  the  old  Sanhedrim,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  a  legislative 
body,  but  a  judicial  tribunal,  the  decisions  of  which  had  at 
first  nothing  more  than  a  merely  theoretical  importance. 
And  although  this  court  also  came  ere  long  to  acquire  great 
power  over  the  Jewish  people  through  exercising  over  them  a 
real  jurisdiction  that  was  partly  conceded  and  partly 
usurped,473  still  Rabbinical  Judaism  has  evidently  never 
able  to  get  rid  of  the  feeling  that  the  old  "  Sanhedrim  "  had 
now  beeome  ■  thing  of  the  past.474 

471  For  the  separation  of  Palestine  from  Syria  and  its  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  an  Independent  province,  consult  Kuhn,  Die  stddt.  u.  biirgtrl.  Verf. 
ii.  188  f.     Marquardt's  Staatsierwaltuinj,  i.  (I'ud  ed.  1881)  p.  419  ff. 

472  On  this  court  at  Jabne,  see  especially  Rcsh  hashana  ii.  8,  9,  iv.  1,  2. 
Sanhedrin  xi.  4  ;  also  Bechoroth  iv.  5,  vL  8 ;  Kelim  v.  4  ;  Para  vii.  6.  At 
a  later  period  (in  the  thinl  and  fourth  centuries)  this  centre  of  Rabbinical 
Judaism  was  located  at  Tiberias. 

473  Origen,  EpuL  ad  Africa num,  sec.  xiv.  {Opp.  ed.  Lommatzsch,  vol. 
xvii.)  :  Kxl  »vv  yov»  Yuuxlun  j5xaiXiv6nra»  kx\  'Iot/oW»*  to  \ihoxy,u.'j\>  xirrot; 
tiKwrruv,  oax  (TVyxupov^To;  Kxiaxpo;  6  idvxpxri;  -xxp'  xi/toi;  ovvxrxt,  u( 
firihiv  Otx^ipiir  (ixoiA-vorro;  tou  tduov;,  topi*  o/  TTivtipxuinot.  Ti>erxt  ii 
xxt  Kpirtipix  AEAqlo'ra;  xxtx  to»  *6f*o»,  kx\  KXTxliKx^orrxi  ru>t;  t^k  sxl 
t£  Sxi/xtu,  ovri  fiitTet  t*i;  t«kt/)  tl;  ravro  irxpPcaix:,  >j\i--.  u-tx  tou  yx»9x- 
tuv  Tost  fixoit.ivo'jTx.  Kxl  rovTQ  i»  T>j  x^o*  tow  it?*ov;  «>.m  Ztxrpi\f/xi>Ttf 
Xp6m>  ft.tuxdijy.xu.iv  kxI  veir'XnpoCFopiifiiQx. 

474  Sota  ix.  11  :  ''  Eier  since  the  Sanhedrim  was  extinijuiahtd  (iClXWCt 
pTlfliD)  there  has  been  no  such  thing  as  singing  at  the  festive  board,  for 
it  is  written  in  Isa.  xxiv.  9  :  '  They  shall  not  drink  wine  with  a  song,'  ■  etc. 
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2.  Its  composition.     In  accordance  with  tl  I    -y  of  tbfl 

later  Rabbinical  courts  of  justice,  Jewish  tradition  conceives  of 
the  supreme  Sanhedrim  as  having  been  merely  a  collegiate  body 
composed  of  scribes.  This  is  what,  down  to  the  tim«;  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  certainly  never  was.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  certain,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
Josephus  and  the  New  Testament,  that,  till  the  very  last,  the 
head  of  the  sacerdotal  aristocracy  continued  to  pn 
the  Sanhedrim.  And  so  we  see  that  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  time  had  not  been  able  to  efface  that  original  fundamental 
character  of  this  court  in  virtue  of  which  it  was  to  be  regarded 
not  as  an  association  of  learned  men,  but  as  a  body  representative 
of  the  nobility.  But,  of  course,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  power  of  Pharisaism  should  continue  to  grow  as  it  did 
without  ultimately  exerting  some  influence  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  more  the  Pharisees  grew  in 
importance  the  more  did  the  priestly  aristocracy  become  con- 
vinced that  they  too  would  have  to  be  allowed  to  have  their 
representatives  in  the  Sanhedrim.  The  first  step  in  this 
direction  would  probably  be  taken  some  time  during  the  reign 
of  Alexandra,  and  the  matter  would  doubtless  receive  no 
inconsiderable  impetus  in  the  time  of  Herod.  For  this 
monarch's  high-handed  treatment  of  the  old  nobility  could  not 
possibly  have  failed  to  promote  the  interests  of  Pharisaism. 
The  Sanhedrim  of  the  Roman  period  then  would  thus  seem 
to  have  been  made  up  of  two  factors :  that  of  the  priestly 
nobility,  with  its  Sadducaean  sympathies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  the  Pharisaic  doctors  on  the  other.  It  is  moreover 
in  the  light  of  this  fact  that  the  various  matters  recorded  in 
the  traditions  will  require  to  be  viewed.  According  to  the 
Mishna  the  number  of  members  amounted  to  seventy-one, 
clearly  taking  as  its  model  the  council  of  elders  in  the  time 
of  Moses    (Num.   xi.    16).475      From  the   two    statements  of 

475  Sanhedrin  i.  6:  "The  supreme  Sanhedrim  consisted  of  seventy-one 
membere."  "  The  Sanhedrim  of  seventy-one"  is  also  mentioned  in  Sheboth 
i.  2.     In  several  other  passages  we  read  of  seventy-two  elders  (Sebackiw 
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Josephus,  the  one  in  Antt.  xiv.  9.  4  (where  we  are  told  that 
Herod,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  put  to  death  all  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim),  and  the  other  in  Antt.  xv.  1.  2 
(where  again  we  are  informed  that  he  put  to  death  the  forty- 
five  most  prominent  members  of  the  party  of  Antigonus),  one 
might  be  disposed  to  infer  that  the  number  of  membei 
forty-five.  But  the  iriivTWi  in  the  first  of  those  statements  is 
assuredly  not  intended  to  be  taken  literally.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  a  great  deal  that  tends  to  bear  out  the  view 
that  the  number  of  members  amounted  to  seventy-one. 
When  Josephus  was  planning  the  vising  in  Galilee  he 
appointed  seventy  elders  to  take  charge  of  the  administration 
of  this  province.476  In  like  manner  the  zealots  in  Jerusalem, 
after  suppressing  the  existing  authorities,  establish 
tribunal  composed  of  seventy  members.477  This  then  would 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  normal  number  of  members 
required  to  constitute  a  supreme  court  of  justice  among  the 
Jews.  Consequently  the  traditions  of  the  Mishna  too  are  in 
themselves  perfectly   probable.     As   to   the   mode   in   which 

i.  3  ;  Jadajim  iii.  5,  iv.  2).     But,  as  a  rule,  these  are  foreign  to  the  matter 
in  hand.     (In  all  the  three  passages  last  referred  to  li.  Simon  b.  I 
appeals  to  traditions,  which  he  professes  to  have  received  "from  the  mouth 
of  the  seventy-two  elders  on  the  day  on  which  they  ordained  II.   1 
lieu  Asariah  as  head  of  the  school."     Here  then  the  matter  in  view  is  not 
tlie  supreme  Sanhedrim,  hut  the  academy  of  Jewish  scholars  in  the 
century  of  our  era.     Ccsnp,  besides,  Selden,  Ik   gym driig,  ii.  4.  1(1.)     Jusi 
as  little  have  we  to  do  here  with  the  supposed  seventy-two  translators  of 
the  Old  Testament  (six  from  each  of   the  twelve  tribes)  ;  ■ 
Aristeu,  ed.  M.  Sohmidt  in  Merx's  Arehiv,  i.  -62  f. 

478  Bell.  Jiul.  ii.  20.  f).     When  Kuenen  Utlingeu,  x. 

161)  seeks  to  invalidate  the  appeal  to  this  nting  to  the  dis- 

crepancy between  it  and  what  is  said  in  Vita,  14,  he  may  be  met  with  the 
reply  that  this  latter  passage  DM  been  purposely  tampered  with.  The  feet 
paw  having  oiujcutized  the  rising  in  Galilee  through  the  appointment 
of  the  seventy  elders,  has  been  so  distorted  in  Vita,  14,  as  to  make  it 
appear  that,  under  the  pretext  of  friendship,  betook  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Galilaeans  "to  the  number  of  somewhere  about  seventy  "  and  kept 
then  as  hostages,  and  allowed  the  judgments  he  pronounced  to  be  regulated 
by  their  decisions. 

Kr  Hell.  Jud.  iv.  5.  4.     Comp.  in  general,  Hody,  De  hiblurrum  textibii* 
oriciinaHhus,  pp.   : 
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vacancies  were  filled  up  we  know  fan  mility  absolutely 
nothing.  But,  judging  from  the  aristocratic  flheJietaf  of  this 
body,  we  may  venture  to  presume  that  then  was  not  a 
new  set  of  membtn  every  year,  and  those  elected  l>y  the 
voice  of  the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  the  democratic  ooaiu 
the  Hellenistic  communes,  but  that  they  held  oilice  for  a  1 
period,  nay  perhaps  for  life,  and  that  new  maml  M  ap- 

pointed either  by  the  nrilting  members  themselves  or  by  the 
supreme  political  authorities  (Herod  and  the  Romans).  The 
supplying  of  vacancies  through  co-optation  is  also  presupposed 
in  the  Mishna,  in  so  far  as,  after  its  own  peculiar  way  no  doubt, 
it  regards  the  amount  of  Rabbinical  learning  possessed  by  the 
candidate  as  the  sole  test  of  his  eligibility.478  In  any  case  we 
may  well  believe  that  the  one  requirement  of  legal  Judaism, 
that  none  but  Israelites  of  pure  blood  should  be  eligible 
for  the  office  of  judge  in  a  criminal  court,  would  also  be 
insisted  on  in  the  case  of  the  supreme  Sanhedrim.479  New 
members  were  formally  admitted  to  take  their  seats  through 

478  Sanhedrin  iv.  4 :  "In  front  of  tbem  sat  three  rows  of  learned  disciples 
(D^an  ^TOPn);  each  of  them  had  his  own  special  place.  Should  it  be 
necessary  to  promote  one  of  them  to  the  office  of  judge,  one  of  those  in  tlie 
foremost  row  was  selected.  His  place  was  then  supplied  by  one  from  the 
second  row,  while  one  from  the  third  was  in  turn  advanced  to  the  second. 
This  being  done,  some  one  was  then  chosen  from  the  congregation  to 
supply  the  vacancy  thus  created  in  the  third  row.  But  the  person  so 
appointed  did  not  step  directly  into  the  place  occupied  by  the  one  last 
promoted  from  the  third  row,  but  into  the  place  that  beseemed  one  who 
was  only  newly  admitted." 

479  That  the  Sanhedrim  was  composed  exclusively  of  Jews  is  simply  a 
matter  of  course.  But  the  Mishna  specially  insists  on  evidence  of  pure 
blood  in  the  case  of  the  criminal  judge.  Sanhedrin  iv.  2 :  "  Any  one  is  quali- 
fied to  act  as  a  judge  in  civil  causes.  But  none  were  competent  to  deal  with 
criminal  cases  but  priests,  Levites,  and  Israelites  whose  daughters  it  would  be 
lawful  for  priests  to  marry  "  (i.e.  those  who  can  furnish  documentary  evi- 
dence of  their  legitimate  f  sraelitish  origin,  Derenbourg,  p.  453  :  les  Israelites 
pourvus  des  conditions  necessaires  pour  contracter  manage  avec  le  sacerdoce, 
not  as  Geiger,  Urschrift,  p.  114,  erroneously  renders  it :  those  who  have 
become  allied  by  marriage  to  the  stock  of  the  priesthood).  From  this 
then  it  would  appear  that  the  Mishna  presupposes  that,  in  the  case  of 
jvery  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  his  legitimate  Israelitish  descent  is  an 
admitted  fact  requiring  no  further  confirmation  (Kiddushin  iv.  5).  As  this 
is  a  point  in  which  the  tendencies  of  the  priesthood  and  Pharisaism  coin- 
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the  ceremony  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  (n3*pp).480  With 
regard  to  the  different  orders  to  which  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim  belonged  we  have  trustworthy  information  on 
that  point  in  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  Josephus.  Both  authorities  are  agreed  in  this,  that 
the  apxiepeis  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  were  the  leading 
personages  among  them.  In  almost  every  instance  in  which 
the  New  Testament  enumerates  the  different  orders  we  find 
that  the  ap-^tepeU  are  mentioned  first.481  Sometimes  ol 
apxovre?  is  substituted  for  this  latter  as  being  an  inter- 
changeable expression.482     This  is  also  the  case  in  Josephus, 

cidcd,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  probable  that  it  was  also  given  effect  to  in 
practice. 

480  The  verb  ^jod  (to  lay  on  the  hands)  is  already  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Mishna  in  the  sense  of  to  install  any  one  as  a  judge  (Sanhedrin  iv.  4).  This 
oeremony  is  therefore,  comparatively  speaking,  a  very  ancient  one,  seeing 
that  it  was  also  observed  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  Christian  Ohurcli. 
Of  course  the  act  of  laying  on  of  the  hands  was  not  to  be  understood  as 
conferring  any  special  charisma,  but  (as  in  the  case  of  the  victim  in  the 
Old  Testament)  as  indicating  that  something  was  being  transferred  to  the 
individual  in  question,  that  an  office,  a  place  of  authority,  was  being  com- 
mitted to  him  on  the  part  of  the  person  by  whom  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed.    On  the  later  liabbinicul  na'DD,  see  Buxtorf's  Lex.   I 

14'JS  f.     Sclden,  De  syualriis,  ii.  7.     Vitringa,  Dt  synagoga  vetere,  p.  i 
Carpzov's  Apparatus,  p.  577  f.     Jo.   Chrph.   Wolf,   Curat  philul.  in  Nov. 
'Jest.,  note  on  Acts  vi.  C,  and  the  literature  quoted  there  (being  in  g 
expositors'  notes  on  Acts  vi.  C).     Hamburger,  lUal-EncycLfiir  BiM  und 
Talmud,  part  ii.  art.  "  Ordinirung." 

481  The  following  are  the  formulae  that  are  to  be  met  with  : — I.  ipxitptii, 
ypaftfcxTti;  and  Trpta^Cnpoi  (or  with  the  two  latter  in  reverse  order),  Matt. 
xxviii.  41  ;  Mark  xi.  27,  xiv.  43,  53,  xv.  1. — IF.  upxuptis  and  ypxy. 
Matt.  ii.  4,  xx.  18,  xxi.  15;  Mark  x.  33,  xi  18.  xiv.  1,  xv.  31  ;  I^uke  xxii. 
2,  66,  xxiii.  10. — III.  dpxitpu;  and  irpiafivrtpot,  Matt  xxi.  23,  xxvi.  3,  47, 
xwii.  1,  8,  12,  20,  xxviii.  11,  12;  Acts  iv.  23,  xxiii.  14,  xxv.  15.— IV.  •/ 
dpxupu;  K"l  T<>  ov»ibpio»  oXov,  Matt.  xxvi.  59  ;  Mark  xiv.  55  ;  Acts  xxii.  30. 
As  a  rule  then,  the  apxupii;  occupy  the  foremost  place.  The  instances  in 
which  tli.  v  are  not  mentioned  first  (Matt.  xvi.  21  ;  Mark  viii.  31 ;  Luke 
ix.  S3,  xx.  19),  or  are  omitted  altogether  (Matt.  xxvi.  57  ;  Acts  vi.  12),  are 
extremely  rare. 

482  See  in  particular,  Acta  ix.  5  and  8  (ctpxotTt;,  wpufiArtftt  and 
ypotptuot.Tu;)  compared  with  iv.  23  (* px>  spit;  and  wftrfivrtfti).  Of  course 
there  are  a  couple  of  instances  in  which  both  o<  ifjtftfttt  **'  w'  *PKorT'( 
occur  together  (Luke  xxiii.  13,  xxiv.  20). 

DIV.  11.  VOL.  I.  M 
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above  all,  who  de  pnme   authorities  in    Jeru- 

salem   either  by  conjoining    the   "/^te^et?   with    the    Swa-rot?, 
the  <yvQ)pifioi<i    and    the   /3ov\j)**s  or   by  iting   ap^oires 

for  apxiepeU,4**  but  never  by  coupling  the  two  together  ai  tki 
same  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dp^iepcU  ofl 
alone  as  being  the  Uniting  personages  In  the  Sanhedrim.4'5 
And  however  difficult  it  may  now  be  farther  to  determine 
the  exact  significance  of  this  tern  (on  this  .see  below,  under 
No.  iv.),  there  can,  at  all  events,  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
it  is  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  the  priesthood 
that  are  here  in  view.  We  are  therefore  to  nndefstand  that 
it  was  always  this  class  that  played  a  lead  in  4  part  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs.  But  it  is  certain  that,  along  with  them, 
the  7pa/i/xaTei9,  the  professional  lawyers,  also  ■ 
siderable  influence  in  the  Sanhedrim.  Such  other  members 
as  did  not  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  special  el 
just  referred  to  were  known  simply  as  irpeafivrepoi,  under 
whicli  general  designation  both  priests  and  laymen  alike 
might  be  included  (for  the  two  categories  in  question,  see  the 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  quoted  in  note  481).  Now, 
as  the  ap^cepetf  belonged  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  to  the 
party  of  the  Sadducees,  while  the  ypap.fia.TeU,  on  the  other 
hand,  adhered  not  less  strongly  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,48" 
it  follows  from  all  that  we  have  just  been  saying  that  Saddu- 
cees and  Pharisees  alike  had  seats  in  the  Sanhedrim  (especially 
during   the   Romano-Herodian   period   with   regard  to  which 

488  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  14.  8:  oi  rt  cLp%iipiiz  xxl  ovi/xtbI  to  ti  '/vapifiuTxrt* 
fsj?  Kohiu;.  BelL  Jud.  ii.  15.  2:  oi  ivtxrol  vim  toi;  xpy,tiptvat.  Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  15.  3  :  -rot^  n  dpxtepiis  av»  toJ;  -/vupiftott;.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  15.  6:  toi/j  t» 
eipXtsptig  xxl  ryv  /3otAijj».  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16.  2:  oi  rs  xpxitpug  xp.x  tois 
hvvxroi;  xxl  i)  /3oi/A»j.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  2:  tuv  ts  xpy^iipiuv  xxl  iZit 
yvupiftav.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  3:  oi  Ivvxrol  rots  xp-^itpivaiv  xxl  toi;  rut 
<£><tpioxtoiu  yitapifioig.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  5:  oi  Zvtxroi  avv  roi;  xp%itptvai. 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  6:  rat  o~vjxtuv  xxl  rut  xpynptuv. 

484  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16.  1 :  oi  rut  ' Itpoo-oKvpuv  xpxotres.  Bell.  Jud.  ii  17.  1: 
oi  Tt  xp%o»ri;  xxl  oi  fiov^ivrxi.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  1:  rov;  xpyotrxs  *[4,m 
ro?j  "hvvxToic.     Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21.  7:  oi  ivitxrol  xxl  rut  d.py,otrut  nti( 

488  For  example,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  15.  3,  4,  16.  3,  v.  1.  5,  vL  9.  3. 

498  Acts  v.  17.     Joseph.  Antt.  xx.  9.  1. 
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alone  can  we  be  said  to  have  any  precise  information).  This 
is  further  corroborated  by  the  express  testimony  of  the  New 
Testament  and  Josephus.487  During  the  period  in  question 
the  greatest  amount  of  influence  was  already  practically  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pharisees,  with  whose  demands  the  Sadducees 
were  obliged,  however  reluctantly,  to  comply,  "  as  otherwise 
the  people  would  not  have  tolerated  them."4*8  This  remark 
of  Josephus  gives  us  a  deep  insight  into  the  actual  position 
of  matters,  from  which  it  would  seem,  that  though  formally 
under  the  leadership  of  the  BeddncnetD  high  priests,  the 
hedrim  was  by  this  time  'practically  under  the  predominant 
influence  of  Pharisaism.489 

There  is  a  casual  notice  in  Josephus  which  may  perhaps 
be  taken  as  pointing  to  the  existence  of  an  arrangement 
peculiar  to  the  Hellenistico-Roman  period.  On  one  occasion 
when  certain  differences  had  arisen  between  the  J- 
authorities  and  Festus  the  procurator  about  some  alteration 
in  the  temple  buildings,  it  appears  that,  with  the  concurrence 
of  Festus,  the  Jews  sent  "  the  ten  foremost  persons  among 
them  and  the  high  priest  Ismael  and  the  treasurer  ll.lkias" 
as  a  deputation  to  Nero  (And.  xx.  8.11:  tou?  TrpcoTov?  Seica 
koX  'Ia/AUTjXov  top  dp^iepea  xal  'EXuiav  rov  ya£o(pv\atca). 
Now,  if  by  the  irpioToi  Seica  here  we  are  to  understand  not 
merely  the  ten  most  distinguished  persons  generally,  but  men 
holding  a  specific  ojjicud  position,  then  we  are  bound  to 
assume  that  they  were  no  other  than  the  committee  consisting 

487  The  Sadducees,  Acts  iv.  1  ff.,  v.  17,  xxiii.  6;  Joseph.  Antt.  xx.  9.  1. 
The  Pharisees,  Acta  v.  84,  xxiii.  6.  Coin}).  Joseph.  Bell.  Jul.  ii.  17.  3; 
Pita,  38,  39. 

488  Antt.  xviii.  1.  4:  oVo'ri  yxp  it'  xpx*;  irxpi\6ott»,  xxovotc*:  /xi»  nml 
xen>  xnxyxxs,  vpooxupoixri  3'  o<Jv  o/j  o  <S>xptoxio;  Xiyf/,  ltd  to  /xt)  x*  x/.?.ti; 
etysKTOvg  yivio6xt  to<?  tA»j0w<». 

489  From  what  is  la-re  said  the  combination  of  the  dpxuptls  and 
Qxpioxiot,  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xxi.  45, 
xxvii.  62;  John  vii.  32.  4ft,  xi.  47,  57.  xviii.  3),  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  actual  state  of  things.  A  similar  collocation  is  also  to  be  met  with 
in  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  3  :  ivnMom;  oi»  o/  IvuxtoI  to??  dpxispiuat* 
tit  rxini  xxi  Toig  tu»   <bxpt<rxiu»  y»upif*oi;.      Comp.  also,  Vita,  38,  39. 
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of  the  &€Ka  irpwrot  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Hellenistic  communes,  and  which  ran  alio  bi  <h  ally  shown 
to  have  had  a  place  for  example  in  the  <  >n  titution  estab- 
lished by  Tiberias  (see  above,  note  895)l  We  are  thus 
fnrni.-died  with  characteristic  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  Jewish  and  HeDenietioo-Boinan  in  11  n<tif;«-s  had  l  • 

Intertwined  with  each  other  in  the  organization  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim at  tin-  period  in  question. 

As  to  who  it  was  tin  '  nL  of    the  Sanhedrim, 

tins  is  a  question  in  regard  to  which  even  Christian  scholars 
down  to  most  recent  times  and   founding   upon  -;  ;radi- 

tion,  have  entertained  the  most  enoneous  views  conceivable. 
The    later    Jewish    tradition,    which    as    a   ml  the 

Sanhedrim  in  the  light  of  a  mere  college  of  scribes, 
presupposes  that  the  heads  of  t  oak  were 

the  regular  presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim  as  well.  Those  heads 
of  the  schools  are  enumerated  in  the  Mishna  tractate  Aboth 
c.  i.,  and  that  with  reference  to  earlier  times,  say  from  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.  till  about  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  are  mentioned  in  pairs  (see  below,  § 
and  it  is  asserted,  though  not  in  the  tractate  Aloth,  yet  in 
another  passage  in  the  Mishna,  that  the  first  of  every  pair 
had  been  Nasi  (^T3T),  while  the  second  had  been  Ah-bdh-din 
(p^  rva  3N),  i.e.  according  to  later  usage  in  regard  to  those 
titles :  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Sanhedrim.460 
Further,  the  heads  of  the  schools  that  come  after  the  "  pairs '' 
just  referred  to,  especially  Gamaliel  I.  and  his  son  Simon,  are 
represented  by  the  later  traditions  as  having  been  presidents 

490  Chagiga  ii.  2:  "Jose  ben  Joeser  affirms  that  there  thoold  be  no 
laying  on  of  hands  in  the  case  of  festival  sacrifices,  while  Jose  ben 
Jochanan  says  that  it  is  quite  permissible.  Josua  ben  Perachja  decided  in 
the  negative,  Nittai  (or  Mattai)  of  Arbela  in  the  affirmative.  Juda  ben 
Tabbai  in  the  negative,  Simon  ben  Schetach  in  the  affirmative.  Schemaja 
in  the  affirmative,  Abtaljon  in  the  negative.  Hillel  and  Menachem  were 
at  one  in  their  opinion  ;  when  Menachem  withdrew  and  Schammai  entered, 
Schammai  pronounced  in  the  negative,  Hillel  in  the  affirmative.  Of  those 
men  the  first  of  each  pair  was  always  a  president  and  the  second  a  supreme 

judge  (p  jv3  lf*3K  nrr?  o^en  dweo  vn  D-iVj'XvD.*' 
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of  the  Sanhedrim.  In  all  this  however  there  is,  of  course, 
nothing  that  is  of  any  historical  value.491  On  the  contrary, 
according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  Josephus  and  the 
New  Testament,  it  was  always  the  high  priest  that  acted  as 
the  head  and  president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, we  may  say  that  this  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected 
i'rom  the  nature  of  the  case  itself.  Kver  since  the  comn, 
ment  of  the  (J  reek  period  the  high  priest  had  uniformly 
acted  as  head  of  the  nation  as  well.  In  like  manner  the 
Asmonaeans  had  also  been  high  priests  and 
kings  at  one  and  the  same  time.  With  regard  to  the  Roman 
period,  we    have   the    expi-  mony   of    Josephus   to    the 

effect  that  the  high  priests  were  also  the  political  heads  of 
the  nation  (Autt.  xx.  10,  Jin. :  rijp  trpoaraalav  rov  edvoxs  oi 
dp^iepeU    iTreirlarevvro).      In    his    theoretical    d  is    of 

the  Jewish  constitution  this  historian  invariably  ipeaks  of  the 
high   priest  as    having   been    tie-  :,  ii.  23  ! 

the  high  priest  (pvXd^ei  toi»<?  vc'pois,  Sucdaei  irepl  rtou  dpcptafit)- 
Tovp.eva)V,  KoXdati  tou?  eXey^&Wa?  err'  uBUtp;  Autt.  iv.  8.  14: 
I  is  said  to  have  ordained  that,  if  the  local  courts  were 
unable  to  decide  a  case,  the  parties  were  to  go  to  Jerusalem, 
teal  <Twe\66pTe<;  6  re  dp%iepev$  kcu  6  irpo(})jjTi)<;  teal  rj  yepovaia  to 
Sokovp  diroipaiveadioaav).      Even  from  what  is  h  d  we 

arc  required   to   assume   that  the  high  priest  acted  the  p 
president    in    the    Sanhedrim.       But,    besides    this,    we    have 
testimony  of  the  most  explicit  kind  to  the  same  effect.      In 
a  document  of  so  early  a  date  as  the  national  decree  declaring 
the  combined  office  of  high   priest  and   sovereign  to  be  \ 
by  right  of  inheritance  in  the  family  of  Simon  the  Maecal 
it  was  ordained  that  nobody  was  to  be  allowed  "  to  contradict 
his  (Simon's)  orders,  or  to  convene  an  assembly  in  any   part 

491  Comp.  Kuenen  as  above,  pp.  141-147  ;  my  article  in  the  Stud.  u. 
Krit.  18W,  pp.  G14-C19.  Wellliausen's  Phurisaer  uml  Saclducctr,  pp.  29-4S. 
Of  tin-  works  belonging  to  an  earlier  date  we  would  mention,  in  pan 
Meuachen,  Nov.  Tut  ex  Tabmude  tthutratwm,  p.  11  $4  f.,  where  the  fact  is 
already  recognised  that  the  hiyh  priest  always  acted  as  president  of  the 
Sanhedrim. 
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of  the  country  without  his  knowledge  or  consent"4*"'  In 
the  few  instances  in  which  Josephus  mention!  the  sittings  of 
the  Sanhedrim  at  all,  wu  invariably  find  that  the  high  | 
occupied  the  position  of  president.  Thus  in  the  year  47  B.C. 
it  was  Hyrcanus  II.,493  and  in  the  year  62  a.d.  it  was 
Ananos  the  younger.494     Similarly  in  the  New  I  .\  it  is 

always  the  apxiepeix;  tliat  appeal!  as  the  presiding  | 
(Acts  v.  17  ff.,  vii.  1,  ix.  1,  2,  xxii.  5,  xxiii.  2,  4,  xxiv.  I).495 
Wherever  names  are  mentioned  we  find  that  it  is  the  high 
priest  for  the  time  being  that  officiates  M  president  Thus 
we  have  Caiaphas  in  the  time  of  Christ  (Matt.  xxvi.  3,  57), 
and  Ananias  in  the  time  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xxiii.  2, 
xxiv.  1),  both  of  whom,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  wen;  the 
high  priests  actually  in  office  at  the  dates  in  question.  The 
trial  of  Jesus  before  Annas  (John  xviii.)  cannot  b<* 
as  in  any  way  disproving  this  view.  For  there  it  was  m 
a  question  of  private  examination.  As  little  <  an  we  lay  any 
stress  on  the  fact  that  Ananos  (or  Annas)  the  70110 
represented  as  being  at  the  head  of  affairs 498  in  the  time  of 
the  war,  and  that  long  after  he  had  been  deposed.4*7  For  the 
circumstance  of  his  occupying  that  position  then  was  due  to 
the  fact  of  a  special  decree  of  the  people  having  been  issued 
at  the  time  at  which  the  revolution  broke  out498  The  only 
passage  that  might  be  urged  in  opposition  to  our  view  is  Acts 
iv.  6,  where  Annas  (who  was  only  an  ex-high  priest)  is  repre- 
sented as  being  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  But  this 
passage  is  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  the  parallel  one, 
Luke  iii.  2.  In  both  Annas  is  mentioned  be/ore  Caiaphas  in 
such  a  way  as  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  former  was 

492  1  Mace.  xiv.  44  :  ciyruxup  rots  v1*  etvrov  pnOiioofifooi;  K»i  ixiavTzptym* 
tverpotpYiu  in  t>5  yd®?0?  &'Jtv  otinov. 

498  Anlt.  xiv.  9.  3-5.  494  Antt.  xx.  9.  1. 

495  In  answer  to  the  strange  view  of  Wieseler,  that  the  president  of  the 
Sanhedrim  merely  as  such,  even  though  he  were  not  a  high  priest,  bore  the 
title  of  dpxispw;,  see  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1872,  pp.  623-631. 

496  Antl.  xx.  9.  1. 

49'  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  3,  22.  1,  iv.  3.  7-5.  2;   Vita,  38,  39,  44,  60. 
498  Bell.  Jud.   ii.  20.  8. 
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the  high  priest  actually  in  office,  though  in  point  of  fact  this 
was  certainly  not  the  case.  If  therefore  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  infer  from  Luke  iii.  2  that  Annas  was  still  in  office 
as  high  priest,  as  little  can  we  conclude  from  Acts  iv.  6  that 
he  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  would  be  incom- 
patible with  Matt.  xxvi.  57-66.  We  should  prefer  to  explain 
the  matter  by  laying  that,  in  both  cases,  there  is  some 
inaccuracy  about  the  narrative.  That  the  persons  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  liabbinical  traditions  were  not  presidents  of 
the  Sanhedrim  is  further  evident  from  the  fact  that,  wherever 
those  same  individuals  happen  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
Testament  or  by  Josephus,  they  always  appear  merely  as 
ordinary  members  of  the  court.  Thus  Shemaiah  (Sameas)  in 
the  time  of  Hyrcanus  Il.,m  Gamaliel  I.  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles  (Acts  v.  34,  comp.  ver.  27),  and  Simon  ben 
Gamaliel  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  war.800 

The  Jewish  tradition  in  question  is  therefore  at  variance 
with  the  whole  of  the  undoubted  historical  facts.  Not  only 
so,  but  it  is  itself  only  of  a  very  late  origin,  and  probably  does 
not  belong  to  so  early  a  period  as  the  age  of  the  Mishna, 
The  one  solitary  passage  in  the  Mishna  in  which  it  occurs 
(Chagiga  ii.  2)  stands  there  in  perfect  isolation.  Everywhere 
else  in  this  work  the  heads  of  the  schools  above  mentioned 
are  spoken  of  simply  as  heads  of  schools  and  nothing  more. 
Consequently  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  passage  in 
question  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  text  of  the  Mishna  till 
some  subsequent  period.801  Then  again,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
unless  we  have  been  deceived  on  all  hands,  that  the  titles 
Nasi  and  Ab-hdh-diti  as  applied  to  the  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim  are  foreign  as  yet  to  the  age  of 
the  Mishna.     It  is  true  both  those  terms  are  to  be  met  with 

*"  .hut.  xiv.  9.  3-5. 

«°°  Vita,  38,  39. 

601  Later  interpolations  in  the  text  of  the  Mishna  may  also  be  detected 
elsewhere,  for  example  at  Aboth  v.  %h  Of  course  the  passage  Chay'uja  ii.  2 
already  occurs  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  so  must  be  older  at  least  than 
this  latter. 
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in  this  work/'"1      Bat  by  A  always   tin:   actual  print* 

of  the    nation,  specially  the   king,  that  is  meant,  as   iml- 
on  one  occasion  e  affirmed/"  while  the  Ab-bet       n 

again,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  literal  import,  can  hardly 
have  been  intended  to  mean  anything  else  than  the 
of  the  supreme  ooort  of  justice  (and  therefore  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim). Beaidei  this  latter  title,  we  aometun  with  that 
of  Rosli-iiith-iiiii,  and  with  precisely  the  same  meaning.  It 
was  not  till  the  poet-Mi  bnifl  age  that  the  titles  Nam 

Ali-lirtli-din  were,  so  to  speak,  reduced  a  step  by  being  ' 
ferred  to  the  preaident   and    rioe- president  iy.m 

Finally,  the  so-called    XftB,  who,    on    1  !h    of    a    lew 

passages    in    the    Talmud    is   also   frequently    mentioned    hy 
Jewish   and    Christian   scholars   as   baric 
functionary  of  the   court,  was   not  M   at  all,   hut  simply   the 
most  "  prominent  "  of   its   ordinary  members,  Lt,    the   one  who 
was  most  learned  in  the  law.** 

As  regards  the  time  of  Christ  it  may  be  held  as  certain, 
from  all  that  has  just  been  said,  that  the  office  of  president 
was  always  occupied  by  the  high  priest  for  the  time  being, 
and  that  too  in  virtue  of  his  being  such. 

3.  Its  juried irl ion.     As   regards  the  area  over  which  the 

*°'  N'bO,  Taanith  iL  1  ;  Nedarim  v.  5  ;  Iforajoth  ii.  5-7,  iii.  1-3  and 
elsewhere.      pn  rV2  2X<  Taanith  ii.  1 ;  Edujoth  v.  6. 

sos  Horajoth  iii.  3. 

804  Rush  hashana  ii.  7,  iv.  4. 

805  The  first  Rabbinical  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  whom  the  title  Nasi 
is  applied  is  R.  Judah,  the  redactor  of  the  Mishna,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century  of  our  era  (Aboth  ii.  2).  Of  the  Rabbins  that  occupied  this  position 
previous  to  R.  Judah,  there  is  not  one  that  is  known  as  yet  uuder  the 
designation  of  Nasi  (apart  from  Chagiga  ii.  2).  We  may  assume  therefore 
that  the  title  did  not  come  into  use  till  toward  the  close  of  the  MLshnic 
age. 

50G  The  expression  j*H  n*3  *?&  N^EID  occurs  only  once  in  the  Mishna.  Hora- 
joth i.  4.  In  that  passage  directions  are  given  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  in  the 
event  of  the  court  having  arrived  at  an  erroneous  decision  in  the  absence 
of  the  Js1  JV2  bv  N^21D,  *•«•  the  most  distinguished,  most  eminent  member 
of  the  collegium.  For  the  meaning  of  K^21D,  comp.  Buxtorf's  Lex.  col 
1729  f.     Levy"s  Neuhcbr.  Workrb.  under  word. 
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jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  Sanhedrim  extended,  it  has  been 
already  remarked  above  (p.  142)  that  its  civil  authority  was 
restricted,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  to  the  eleven  toparchies  of 
Judaea  proper.  And  accordingly,  for  this  reason,  it  had  no 
judicial  authority  over  Jesus  Christ  so  long  as  He  remained 
in  Galilee.    It  was  only  as  soon  as  He  <  idaea  thai  He 

cunt;  directly  under  its  jurisdiction.  In  a  certain  sen 
doubt,  the  Sanhedrim  exercised  such  jurisdiction  over  every 
Jewish  community  in  the  world,  and  in  that  sense  over 
Galilee  as  well.  Its  orders  were  regarded  as  binding  through- 
out the  entire  domain  of  orthodox  JndaJfBL  It  hid  power, 
for  example,  to  is>ue  warrants  to  the  congregations 
gogues)  in  Damascus  for  the  apprah  i  the  Christians  in 

that  quarter  (Acts   ix.    2,  xxii.  5,   xxvi.  12).     At  the 
time   however  the   extent   to  which   the   Jewish  communities 

willing  to  yield  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim always  depended  on  how  far  they  were  favourably 
disposed  toward  it.  It  was  only  within  the  limits  of  Judaea 
proper  that  it  exercised  any  direct  authority.  There  could 
not  possibly  be  a  more  erroneous  way  of  detining  the  extent 
of  its  jurisdiction  as  regards  the  kind  of  causes  with  which  it 
was  competent  to  deal  than  to  say  that  it  was  the  sjriritual  or 

ileal  tribunal  in  contradistinction  to  the  civil  judicatories 
of  the  Romans.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  it  formed,  in  contrast  to  the  foreign  authority  of 
Rome,  that  supreme  native  court  which  here,  as  almost  every- 
where else,  the  Romans  had  allowed  to  continue  as  before, 
only  imposing  certain  restrictions  with  regard  to  competency. 
To  this  tribunal  then  belonged  all  those  judicial  matters  and 
all  those  measures  of  an  administrative  character  which  either 
could  not  be  competently  dealt  with  by  the  inferior  local  courts 
or  which  the  Roman  procurator  had  not  specially  re> 
for  himself.  The  Sanhedrim  was,  above  all,  the  final  court  of 
appeal  for  questions  connected  with  the  Mosaic  law,  but  not 
in  the  sense  that  it  was  open  to  any  one  to  appeal  to  it 
against  the  decisions  of  the  inferior  courts,  but  rather  in  so  far 
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as  it  \v:is  called  upon  to  intervene  in  <very  case  in  which   the 
lower  courts  could  not  .  to  their  judgment'0'     And 

when  onoe  it  bad  given  ■  decision  in  anj  oaec  the  judge*  of 
the  local  courts  were,  on  pain  of  death,  bound  to  aeq 

it.608      In   the  theoretical  ipeonlatloni   of  the   .scribes   we  find 
thf  following  specially  laid  down  I  -long 

to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice :  "  A  tril>e 
(charged  with  idolatry),  or  a  false  prophet,  or  a  high  pri 
only  to  he  lii-'i  before  the  court  of  the  seventy-one.  A 
voluntary  war  is  only  to  be  commenced  after  the  decisi 
the  court  of  the  seventy-one  has  been  given  regarding  it. 
There  is  to  be  no  enlargement  of  the  city  (Jerusalem  or  the 
courts  of  the  temple)  till  after  the  court  of  the  seventy-one 
has  decided  the  matter.  Superior  courts  for  the  tribes  are 
only  to  be  instituted  when  sanctioned  by  the  court  of  the 
seventy-one.  A  town  that  has  been  seduced  into  idolatry  is 
only  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  court  of  the  seventy-one."1*' 
Accordingly  the  high  priest  might  be  tried  by  the  Sanhe- 
drim,810 though  the  king,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as  little 
amenable  to  its  authority  as  he  was  at  liberty  to  become  one 
of  its  members/'11  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  that  all  the  regulations  just  referred  to  have  the  air 
of  being  of  a  purely  theoretical  character,  that  they  do  not 
represent  the  actual  state  of  things,  but  merely  the  devout 
imaginations  of  the  Mishnic  doctors.  The  facts  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament  are  of  a  somewhat  more 
valuable  character.  We  know,  as  matter  of  fact,  that  Jesus 
appeared  before  the  Sanhedrim  charged  with  blasphemy  (Matt. 
xxvi.  65;  John  xix.  7),  and  that,  before  this  same  tribunal, 
Peter  and  John  were  brought  up  charged  with  being  false 
prophets  and  deceivers  of  the  people  (Acts  iv.  and  v.),  Stephen 

507  Antt.  iv.  8.  14,  Jin. ;  Sanhedrin  xi.  2  (see  the  passage  as  quoted  above, 
p.  142).  508  Sanhedrin  xL  2. 

«09  Sanhedrin  i.  5.  Couip.  Sanhedrin  ii.  4 :  "If  the  kiDg  is  disposed  to 
enter  upon  an  unprovoked  war,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so  only  after  the 
decision  of  the  council  of  the  seventy-one  has  been  given." 

*10  See  also  Sanhedrin  i.  1.  *n  Sanhedrin  ii.  2. 
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with  being  a  blasphemer    (Acts   vi.   13  ff.),  and  Paul   with 
being  guilty  of  transgressing  the  Mosaic  law  (Acts  xxiii.).6" 

There  is  a  special  interest  attaching  to  the  question  as  to 
how  far  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  limited  by  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  procurator.'18  We  accordingly  pro- 
ceed to  observe  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Roman  system  of  pro- 
vincial government  was  not  strictly  carried  out  in  the  case  of 
Judaea  (see  above,  §  17°),  as  the  simple  fact  of  its  being 
administered  by  means  of  a  procurator  plainly  shows,  the  San- 
hedrim was  still  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  comparatively  high 
degree  of  independence.  Not  only  did  it  exercise  civil  juris- 
diction, and  that  according  to  Jewish  law  (which  was  only  a 
matter  of  course,  as  otherwise  a  Jewish  court  of  justice  would 
have  been  simply  inconceivable),  but  it  also  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  criminal  jurisdiction  as  well.  It  had  an 
independent  authority  in  regard  to  police  affairs,  and  conse- 
quently possessed  the  right  of  ordering  arrests  to  be  made  by 
its  own  officers  (Matt.  xxvi.  -47;  Mark  xiv.  43;  Acts  iv.  3, 
v.  17,  18).8W     It  had  also  the  power  of  finally  disposing,  on 

*"  The  series  of  cases  being  the  same  as  in  Winer's  Realwbrterb.  ii.  552. 

418  On  this  point,  coinp.  Bynaeus,  De  morte  Jesu  Christi,  iiL  1.  9-14. 
Deyliug,  De  Judaeurum  jure  gladii  tempore  Christi,  adJohn  xviii.  31  (Observa- 
tioncs  sacrae,  part  ii.  1787,  pp.  414-428;  also  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol. 
xxvi.).  Iken,  Dejure  vitae  et  necis  tempore  mortis  Servatoris  apud  Judaeos 
iion  aniplius  siqurstite  ad  John  xviii.  81  (in  his  Dissertatt.  phUol.-theol.  ii. 
517-572)-  A.  Baltli.  v.  Walt  her.  Jurist  inch-historitche  Betrachtungen  ueber 
rhichte  MM  Leiden  mul  Stain n  Jtsu  Christi,  etc.,  Breslau  1777,  pp. 
142-108  (this  hitter  work  I  know  only  through  the  quotation  from  it  in 
Lucke's  Commentar  ueber  das  Ec.  Jvh.,  ii.  73t) ;  for  more  of  the  earlier 
literature,  see  Wolf's  Curae  philol.  in  Nov.  Ttst.,  note  on  John  xviii.  81). 
Winers  JUulwbrttrb.  ii.  .">•".:!.  l.eyrer  in  llerzog's  lltal-Encijcl.,  1st  ed.  I 
820-323.  Dbllinger's  Christiiithum  uinl  Kirche  in  dtr  Zeii  der  Gruni 
(2nd  ed.  1868),  pp.  4.">G— 4CU.  Langen  in  the  Tub.  Theol.  Quartalschr 
pp.  411—163.  On  the  judicial  arrangements  in  the  Roman  provinces 
generally  see  Geib,  Geschichte  des  rbmischen  Criminalprocesses  (is  12), 
pp.  471-480.  Kudorff,  Udmische  Rechtsgeschichte,  vol.  ii.,  especially  pp.  12 
ami  345. 

514  According  to  Matt.  xxvi.  47,  Mark  xiv.  43,  it  was  by  the  Jewish  police 
that  Jesus  was  arrested.  It  is  only  in  the  fourth  Gospel  that  it  seems  to  be 
implied  tliat  it  was  a  Roman  tribune  (otlicer)  with  his  cohort  that  appre- 
hended Jesus  (John  xviii.  3  and  12). 
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its  own  authority,  of  inch  lid  not  involve  sentence  of 

deftth  v.  21     10).      It  was   only  in   OS* 

wliicli  ateo  e  oi  death  v..     pronounced  that  the  j 

ment  required  t<>  1m-  ratified  by  tin-  auth 
Not  only  is  thi  affirmed  u  it li  regard  t<»  \ht    ' 

Gospel  Of  John   (xviii.  SI  .    ijfiiv  ovk  €%eariv   uiroKTeivai 
ovheva),    but    it    follow  from    tin; 

aooonnl  of  the  condemnation  of  J<  ran  by  tin-  Synop- 

tists.  ,  a  rami  of  this  trvived  in 

h  traditions.81*       But  it    is    :it    tli--  DM   B  fn't 

worthy  of  note,  that  the  procuratof  regulated  his  judgment  in 
danoe  with  Jcwritk  law;  only  on  this  assumption  could 
Pilate  have  pronounced  lenteo  bh  in  the  casi 

It  is  true  the  procurator  w  npelled  to  have  any  r 

bo  Jewish  law  in  the  matter  at  all,  hut  .-till  he  was  at  / 
to  do  so,  and  as  a  rale  he  actually  did  so.      There  was  one  special 
in  regard  '••  >■'  i>-h  the  >/•  ;  the  singu- 

lar  privilege  of  \  ng  even  against  Roman  citizens  according 

to  Jewish  law.  For  if  on  any  occasion  one  who  was  not  a 
Jew  happened  to  pass  the  barrier  at  the  temple  in  .I 
beyond  which  only  Jews  could  go,  and  thus  intrude  into  the 
inner  court,  he  was  punished  with  death,  and  that  even  though 
he  were  a  Roman.*1*  Of  course,  even  in  this  latter  case,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  sentence  of  the  Jewish  court  should 
be  confirmed  by  the  Roman  procurator.     For  we  can  hardly 

««  Jer.  Sanhedrin  i.  1  (fol.  18*)  and  vil  2  (fol.  24>>)  :  "  The  right  of  pro- 
nouncing sentences  of  life  or  death  was  taken  from  Israel  (»;— 
ta")D"E  mCffl})  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple."  The 
date  of  the  withdrawal  here  given  is,  of  course,  worthless,  for  it  may  be 
assumed  as  certain  that  this  did  not  merely  occur  for  the  first  time  when 
Pilate  was  procurator,  but  that  in  fact  no  such  right  could  be  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Jews  ever  since  Judaea  came  to  be  under  procurators  at  alL 

516  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  2.  4 :  Titus  puts  to  the  besieged  the  following  question : 
Did  we  not  grant  yon  permission  to  put  to  death  any  one  who  went  beyond 
the  barrier,  even  though  he  were  a  Roman  t  (olx  kp**t  °--  ~w;  inpfitirrms  vpcip 
dvxipuv  iTTirpiypufitv,  xkv  ' Tupctiuv  n;  %;  .  On  this  comp.  also  §  24, 
below.  The  subjecting  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  laws  of  a  foreign  city  is 
An  extraordinary  concession,  which,  as  a  rule,  was  made  only  in  the  case 
of  those  communities  which  were  recognised  as  liberae.     See  Khun,  Die 
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venture  to  infer,  from  the  terms  used  by  Josephus  in  speaking 
of  this  matter,  that  in  this  special  instance,  though  in  this 
alone,  the  Jews  had  an  absolute  right  to  carry  out  the  capital 
sentence  on  their  own  authority.  Nor  would  we  be  justified 
in  drawing  any  such  inference  from  the  stoning  of  Stephen 
(Acts  vii.  5  ff.).  This  latter  is  rather  to  be  regarded  either 
as  a  case  of  excels  of  jurisdiction,  or  as  an  act  of  in. 
mob-justice.  Still,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
nine,  m  i  statement  in  Josephus  might  seem  tu  warrant 
us  in  doing,  that  the  .Sanhedrim  was  not  at  liberty  to  in 
all  without  the  consent  of  the  procurator.*17  Bat  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  statement  in  question  is  that  the  high  priest 
had   no  right  to   hold  a  court  of  supreme  j  a  in   the 

absence  and  without  the  consent  of  the  procurator.  As  little 
are  we  to  assume   that  the  Jewish    authori: .  uired 

to  hand  over  every  offender  in  the  lirst  in.-tance  to  the  pro- 
curator. This  they  no  doubt  did  if  at  any  time  it  seemed  to 
them  to  be  expedient  to  do  so,'18  but  that  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  they  were  bound  to  do  it.  We  see  then  that  the 
Sanhedrim  had  been  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  tolerably 
extensive  jurisdiction,  the  most  serious  restriction  to  it  being, 
of  course,  the  fact  that  the  Roman  authorities  could  at  any 
time  take  the  initiative  themselves,  and  proceed  independently 
of  the  Jewish  court,  as  they  actually  did  in  not  a  few  instances, 
as,  for  example,  when  1'aul  was  arrested.  Further,  it  was  in 
the  power,  not  only  of  the  procurator,  but  even  of  the  tribune 
of  the  cohorts  stationed  in  Jerusalem,  to  call  the   Sanhedrim 

tUtdtiadtt  uitil  Inirycrl.  Vtrfassurifj,  ii.  24.  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsver- 
waiting,  i.  75  f.,  and  especially  the  decree  of  the  Roman  senate  with  refer- 
ence to  Chios  passed  in  the  year  074  A.t'.C.  =  80  B.C.  (Corp.  Inter.  Graec. 
n.  2222)  :  o'i  T£  ttxo  ctinoii  o»Ti;  Vuuociti  roi;  Xr/«»  ifxxxovuow  l/ofto*;. 
This  concession  then  was  accorded  to  the  Jews,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
particular  MM  in  question  was  concerned. 

517  A)itt.  XX.   9.   1  :   ovx  i%6»  i}v  'A»U>z>  %upt;  fijf  iKiiwov  yvltu.r,z   y.ttdiomt 

tVVihp'.OD. 

618  In  the  time  of  Albinus,  for  example,  the  Jewish  xpx.oms  delivered  to 
the  procurator  a  certain  lunatic,  whose  behaviour  seemed  to  them  to  be  of 
a  dangerous  character  (Bell.  Jud.  vii.  5.  3,  ed.  Bekker,  p.  1U4,  liu.  6  ff.). 
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ber  for  the   porpoee  of  rabmitthig   to   it    any   ■ 
requiring  to  bo  investigated  from  the  standpoint  of  J< 

law  (Acts  xx.  .'ID  ;  coin].,  xxiii.  L5,  20, 

4.    The    time   and   /  ding.       Thi 

Otnallj  sat,  on  the  second  ami  ///7A  days  of   tie-  I  I    inlay 

and  Thursday)."*     Whether  this  was   also   the    j  in  the 

case  of  the  eupntne  Sanhedrim  we  hare  no  mesne  of  knowing 

There  were  no  courts  held  on  festival  days  (ana  dv),  mnon 

on    the  Sabbath.820     As   in   criminal    cases  a  capital   sen' 
could  not  be  piononnoad  till   the  day  following  the  trial,  it 
was   OOOOeetTy  to  take   Care   not  to   allow  eases  of  this  nature 

to  be  oonolnded  <>n  the  evening  pn  the  BaMmth  or  any 

festival  day."1      Of  OOttIM   all  tbOM    regulation!  were,  in    tin? 

first  instance,   of  a   purely  theoretical   chat  ad,   as  we 

know  from  what  took  plaoe  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  were  by  no 
means  strictly  adhered  to.  The  place  in  which  tint  supreme 
Sanhedrim  was  in  the  habit  of  mootfllfl  (the  fiovkrf)  was 
situated,  according  to  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  v.  4.  2,  close  to  the 
so-called  Xystos,  and  that  on  the  east  side  of  it,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  temple  mount.  Now,  seeing  that,  according  to 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16.  3,  there  was  nothing  but  a  bridge  between 
the  Xystos  and  this  latter,  it  is  probable  that  the  fiovXri  was 
to  be  found  upon  the  temple  mount  itself,  on  the  wi 
side  of  the  enclosing  wall.  In  any  case,  it  must  have  stood 
outside  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  for,  according  to  Be!  I.  J  mi.  vi. 
6.  3,  we  find  that  the  Romans  had  destroyed  the  fiovXeuTrjpiop 
(=  (3ov\tj)  before  they  had  as  yet  got  possession  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  city.  The  Mishna  repeatedly  mentions  the  nw  nztrp 
as  the  place  where  the  supreme  Sanhedrim  held  its  sittings.'** 

619  Kcthuboth  i.  1. 

820  Beza  (or  Jom  tob),  v.  2.  Comp.  Oehler  in  Herzog's  Real-Encych.  1st 
ed.  vol.  xiii.  203  (art.  "  Sabbath').  Bleek's  Beitrdge  zur Evangelien-Kritik 
(1846),  p.  14.1  ff. ;  Wieseler's  Chronohgische  Synopse,  p.  361  ff.  Kirchner, 
Die  jiidische  Passahfeier  und  Jesu  Ulztes  Mahl  (Program,  for  the  Gymnasium 
at  Duisburg,  1870),  p.  57  ff. 

521  Sarihedrin  iv.  I,  Jin. 

822  Sanhcdrin  xi.  2  ;  Middoth  v.  4.     Comp.  Pea  ii  6  ;  Edujoth  vii.  4. 
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Now,  seeing  that  its  statements  cannot  possibly  refer  to  any 
other  period  than  that  of  Josephus,  and  considering,  more- 
over, that  by  the  /3ov\tj  of  this  historian  we  are  undoubtedly 
to  understand  the  meeting-place  of  the  supreme  Sanhedrim, 
we  must  necessarily  identify  the  JVfon  na'J?  with  the  ^ovXrj  of 
Josephus.  It  may  be  presumed  therefore  that  the  designa- 
tion jvun  tok6  was  not  meant  to  imply  (as  lias  been  commonly 
supposed)  that  the  hall  in  question  was  built  of  hewn  stones 
(JTra  =  hewn  stones), — which  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
characteristic  feature, — but  that  it  stood  beside  ti.  \ 
(rwi  =  gvaTos,  as  in  the  Sept.  1  Chron.  xxii.  2  ;  Amos  v.  11;. 
To  distinguish  it  from  the  other  ni3tf?  on  the  temple  esplanade 
it  was  called,  from  its  situation,  "  the  hall  beside  the 
It  is  true  that  the  Mishna  represents  it  u  having  been  within 
the  inner  court.*83  But,  considering  how  untrustworthy  and 
sometimes  inaccurate  are  its  statements  elsewhere  regarding 
the  topography  of  the  temple,  the  testimony  of  the  Mishna 
cannot  be  supposed  to  invalidate  the  result  arrived  at  above, 
especially  as  ic  happens  to  be  corroborated  by  other  circum- 
stances besides.6"  We  may  regard  as  utterly  useless  here 
the  later  Talniudie  statement,  to  the  effect  that,  forty 

823  See  Middoth  v.  4  in  particular  ;  also  Sanhcdrin  xi.  i,  In  the  Babylonian 
liemara,  Joma  xx.a,  it  is  stated  somewhat  more  circumstantially  that  the 
iVfjn  D2\i'?  stood  one  half  within,  and  the  other  half  without  the  court  (see 
the  punge,  for  example,  in  Buxtorf's  Lex.  Chald.  under  JVTJ)-  Pea  ii.  6 
and  Edujoth  vii.  4  cannot  be  said  to  furnish  any  data  for  enabling  us 
to  determine  the  site  of  the  building  ;  as  little  have  we  any  in  Tamid 
ii.  Jin.,  iv.  jin.  For  although,  according  to  the  two  last-mentioned  passages, 
the  jirhsts  were  in  the  habit  of  betaking  themselves  to  the  JTUn  T)2Z^>  during 
the  intervals  between  the  various  parts  of  the  service,  for  the  purpose  of 
casting  the  lots  and  of  repeating  the  schma,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
from  this  that  the  building  was  situated  within  the  court 

624  In  the  tractate  Joma  L  1  mention  is  made  of  a  pvrmS  rovh  (as  we 
ought  to  read  with  Cod.  de  Rom  K5S,  instead  of  the  p-nrr?a  J"D"6  of  the 
printed  editions),  by  which  we  are  undoubtedly  to  understand  the  place  in 
which  the  supreme  Sanhedrim  met  (pmms  =  vuptopot)  ;  and  it  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  most  in  harmony  with  the  context  (comp.  i.  5)  to  regard  it 
as  having  been  outside  the  court.  But  the  truth  is,  it  is  in  itself  somewhat 
unlikely  that  any  portion  of  the  inner  court  would  be  used  for  purposes 
other  than  those  connected  with  the  temple  services. 
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before  the  destruction  of  the  templet  the  Sanhedrim  had  i 
removed  or  had  bex  '1  (nnfa)  from  the  litehkcUh  hag 

mid    that   after  that  it  held   it*  in    th<-   chat 

(nvun)  or  in  ■  chantUh  (nun),  ■  merohant'i  shop.-1 
i        must  be  completely  dinmissod.  (bt  the  simple  reason  that 
no  trace  oi  it  t  to  be  met  with  in  the  pages  of  the 

Mi-him,  which,  on  the  oontrary;  obviouslj  osee  that 

the  Saiihfdriiii  .still  held  it-  eittinge  in  the  li»chkatA  i"i<j(mth 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  destruotion  of  the  temple.  As  it  so 
happens   that   the    forty   years   immediately   preceding   the 

m  of  the  temple  arc  al 
during  which  the  Sanhedrim  had  ceased  to  have  the  right  to 
pronounce  a  capita]  it  is 

probable  that  what  the  Talmudlo  statement  in  question  n 
is  that  during  the  period  just  i  to  the  Sanhedrim  was 

no  longer  at  liberty,  or  was  n<>  longer  inclined,  to  hold  its 
sittings  in  the  usual  official  COUrt-house,  hut  met  in 
obscure  place,  i.e.  in  "  the  merchant's  shops,"  or,  as  the  reading 
with  the  singular  cka*Mtk  is  ptrhape  to  he  preferred,  in  a 
"  merchant's  shop."  For  nun  is  the  ordinary  word  for  a 
with  an  arched  roof,  a  merchant's  shop.*"  As  in  one  instance 
it  is  stated  that  the  Sanhedrim  subsequently  removed  from 
the  chanutk  into  -I  i»>      probably  we  are  to  conceive  of 

that  building  as  having  been  outside  the  city  proper.  But 
all  further  conjectures  on  the  part  of  scholars  as  to  where  it 
stood   are   superfluous,   for   the   thing   itself  is  in   the   main 

625  Shabhath  xv.a ;  Rosh  hashana  xxxi.a  ;  Sanhedrin  xii.a ;  Ahoda  sara 
viii.b  Iu  the  edition  of  the  Talmud  now  before  me  (Amsterdam  1G14  ff.) 
it  is  only  in  the  first-mentioned  passage  (Shabltath  xv.a)  that  the  plural 
chanujoth  occurs,  the  singular  chanutk  being  used  in  the  other  three  instances. 
See  besides  the  passages  in  Selden's  De  synedriis,  ii.  15.  7-8;  Wagenaeifi 
note  on  Sota  ix.  11  (in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  iii.  297)  ;  Levy's  Ntukebr. 
W&rterb.  ii.  80  (see  under  r.Un). 

526  For  example,  see  Bala  kamma  ii.  2,  vi.  6  ;  Baba  mezia  ii.  4,  iv.  11  ; 
Baba  balhra  ii.  3.  For  the  plural  nVUII,  see  Taanith,  i.  6 ;  Baba  mezia 
viii.  G ;  Aboda  sara  i.  4;  Tohoroth  vL  3.  The  shopkeeper  or  dealer  was 
called  »J13fl. 

637  Rosh  hashana  xxxi.a 
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unhistorical.828  Although  on  the  occasion  on  which  Jesus 
was  condemned  to  death  (Mark  xiv.  53  ff.;  Matt.  xxvi.  57  ff.) 
the  Sanhedrim  happened  to  meet  in  the  palace  of  the  high 
•priest,  we  must  regard  this  as  an  exception  to  the  rule,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  simple  fact  of  its  having  met  during  the 
night.  For  at  night  the  gates  of  the  temple  mount  were  shut.5" 
5.  Judicial  proo  This,  according  to  the  account  of  it 

given  in  the  Mishna,  was  as  follows.430  The  member!  of 
the  court  sat  in  a  semicircle  (rfaai;  pi  a  TRJI,  literally,  like 
the  half  of  a  circular  thiv>hing-noor),  in  unit  r  that  they 
might  be  able  to  see  each  other.  In  front  of  them  stood  the 
two  clerks  of  the  court,  one  on  the  right  hand  and  the  other 
on  the  left,  whose  duty  it  was  to  reoord  the  votes  of  tboefl 
who  were  in  favour  of  acquittal  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
those  who  were  in  favour  of  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion   on    the    other.531       There    also    sat    in    front    of    them 

828  The  above  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  unhistorical  statement  in 
question  now  appears  to  DM  to  be  the  most  probable  of  any.  For  another 
we  Stud,  u.  Krit.  1878,  p.  KM.  Bfee  so  early  as  in  the  Talmud  we  find 
BOtbiog  but  a  fluctuating  indecision  as  to  the  motives  which  led  the  Sanhe- 
drim  to  remove  from  the  usual  place  of  meeting  ;  see  Aboda  sara  viii.b,  or 
the  German  translation  in  Ferd.  Christian  Esvald,  Abuda  Sarah,  oder  der 
Giitzendkiuit  (2nd  ed.  18G8),  pp.  62-G4. 

829  Middoth  i.  1.  We  have  no  evidence  of  any  other  meeting  of  the 
Sanhedrim  ever  having  been  held  in  the  high  priest's  palace.  For  in  Luke 
xxii.  54  ff.  and  John  xviii.  18  ff.,  what  we  have  to  do  with  is  simply  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  before  the  high  priest.  And  as  for  the  statement 
with  regard  to  the  place  of  meeting  in  Matt.  xxvi.  3,  it  is  only  to  be  regarded 
as  a  subsequent  addition  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist,  conip.  Mark  xiv.  1  ; 
Luke  xxii.  2.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  where  the  supreme 
Sanhedrim  held  its  sittings,  see  my  article  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  Ib7*,  pp. 
608-626.  See  also,  at  p.  G08  of  the  6ame,  the  earlier  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  however  no  decisive  results  have  been  reached  owing  to  the 
uncritical  way  in  which  it  has  dealt  with  the  sources. 

830  On  the  forms  of  judicial  procedure  in  the  01 1  Testament,  see  Winer's 
Jualworterb.,  art.  "Gericht;"  Oehler's  art.  '"Gerichtund  Gerichtsverwaltuug 
bei  den  Hebraern,"  in  Herzogs  Jual-Enc,  1st  ed.  vol.  v.  pp.  57-C1. 
Saalschutz,  Das  MoMiische  llccht,  ii.  593  ff.  Keil,  Handbuch  der  biblischen 
Archiiologie  (2nd  ed.  1875),  sec.  150.  Kohler,  Lehrluch  der  IMiiMfcff 
Gesckicktt,  i.  359  ff. 

Iil  Sanluitriu  iv.  3.  There  is  also  one  instance  in  Josephus  in  which 
C  ypxpfixTtv;  riis  /3ojMijc  is  mentioned,  Bell.  Jud.  v.  13.  1. 
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rows  of  the  diaciplaa  of  the  learned  n  of  whom 

bid  bit  own  ipeci  1  him."*      1  it  the 

bar  was  alwayi  required  to  appeal  In  a  humble  attitude  and 

•  I  in  moarnj  In  oaaoa inrolvii  entence, 

apeoia]  forma  wen  praaoribad  for  eondocting  tha  trial  and 

pronouncing  tha   aaatanoa.    On   mob  ocoaaioni  it  was  the 

practice  always  to  hear  tha  'initial  in 

tlu!  Brat  place,  which  being  done*  thoaa  in  favour  of  a  ooavie- 

1  ion  mi-lit  ne  '      When  aaj  one  bad  one-  spoken 

in  favour  of  the  aoeoeed  ha  was  not  at  liberty  affa 

say  anything  nnfavonrable  to  him,  though  the  converse  was 
permiaaible.Ma    Thoae  of  the  atndent  diaciplea  who  happened  to 

be  present  were  also  allowed  to  speak,  though  only  in  favour 
of  and  not  against  the  prisoner,  while  on  other  occ 
involving  a  capital  sentence  they  could  do  either  the  one  or 
the  other  as  they  thought  proper.***  A  sentence  of  acquittal 
might  be  pronounced  on  the  same  day  as  that  of  the  trial, 
whereas  a  sentence  of  condemnation  could  not  be  pronounced  till 
the  following  day.*37  The  voting,  in  the  course  of  which  each 
individual  stood  up  in  his  turn,*38  began  "  at  the  side,"  TJH  IP, 
i.e.  with  the  youngest  member  of  the  court,  whereas  on  other 
occasions  it  was  the  practice  to  commence  with  the  most 
distinguished  member.688  For  a  sentence  of  acquittal  a  simple 
majority  was  sufficient,  while  for  one  of  condemnation  again  a 
majority  of  two  was  required.*40  If  therefore  twelve  of  the 
twenty-three  judges  necessary  to  form  a  quorum  voted  for 
acquittal  and  eleven  for  a  conviction,  then  the  prisoner  was 
discharged ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  twelve  were  for  a  con- 
viction and  eleven  for  acquittal,  then  in  that  case  the  number 

532  Sanhedrin  iv.  4. 

538  Joseph.  Antt.  xiv.  9.  4.     Comp.  Sacharja  8.  3. 

834  Sarihedrin  iv.  1.  53s  Sanhedrin  iv.  1,  v.  5. 

536  Sarihedrin  iv.  1,  v.  4. 

537  Sanhedrin  iv.  1,  v.  5.  On  this  ground  many  have  sought  to  account 
for  the  alleged  twofold  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim  when  Jesus  was  con- 
demned to  death. 

*38  Sanhedrin  v.  5.  *3'  Sanhedrin  iv.  2. 

640  Sarihedrin  iv.  1. 
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of  the  judges  had  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  two  to 
their  number,  which  was  repeated  if  necessary  until  either  an 
acquittal  was  secured  or  the  majority  requisite  for  a  conviction 
was  obtained.  But,  of  oouse,  they  had  to  restrict  themselves 
to  the  maximum  number  of  seventy-one.541 
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Light  foot,  Ministerium  templi  Hierosolymitani,  c.  iv.  3  (Opp.  ed.  Roterodain. 
i.  684  ft'.). 

luland,  Antlquitates  sacrae,  par.  ii.  c.  2  (ed.  lips.  1724,  p.  146  f.). 

Ang6r,  De  temporum  in  aetii  apostolorum  ratiune  (18:53),  p.  93  f. 

Bwald,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  vi.  3rd  ed.  1808,  p.  634. 

Schiirer,  Die  upxuptt;  im  Neuen  Testamente  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  187l\  \\>. 
593-657). 

Griitz,  Monatsschr.fiir  Geschichte  und  WUtmadL  des  Judenthums,  Jahrg.  1877, 
pp    150-464,  and  Jahrg.  1881,  pp.  49-64,  97-1 VI. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  Jewish  constitution  as  it 
existed  during  the  period  subsequent  to  the  exile  is  this,  that 
the  high  priest  was  ilw  political  head  of  the  nation  as  well. 
That  lie  was  so  at  least  from  the  commencement  of  the  ( 
era  down  to  the  days  of  the  Ilomano-Herodian  rule  is 
regarded  as  entirely  beyond  dispute.  The  high  priests  of 
the  pre-Maccabaean  age  as  well  as  those  of  the  Asmonaean 
line  were  not  only  priests,  but  also  princes  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  And  although  their  authority  was  restricted  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  Greek  suzerains,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
gerousia,  still  it  was  very  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  their  high  office  was  hereditary  and  tenable  for  life.  The 
combination  of  priesthood  and  royalty  as  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  later  Asmonaeans  represented  the  very  acme  of  sacerdotal 
power   and   authority.       After   the   Eomans   came   upon   the 

Ml  Suuhedrin  v.  5. 
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seene,  and    tfl]   Dion   and  I     odian  prineet,  tl        ' 

t,    liiurli    of    their   power.      The    A 

overthrown,  nay  waa  extirpated  all  The  principle 

of  Inheritenoe  and  life-tenure  waa  done  away  with. 
prieata   were   appointed  and  depoaed  .-it,  p  I 

and  the  Romans  alike.      Jn   addition   to  tl  wils    the 

ateady  Lncreaae  of  the  power  of  Pharisaism  and  the  BabUnJcal 
school.     But  even  In  spite  of  the  combined  influence  of  all 

the  factors  we  have  mentioned,  the  bigh-pcieethood  oonta 
to  retain  a  considerable  share  of  its  ori^'imil   power  down  to 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple.      And   even 
that  the  high  priests   continued  to   act  as  its  of  the 

Sanhedrim,  ;md  consequently  to  have  the  chief  direction  of  the 
civil  affairs  of  the  community  as  well.  Even  then  there  still 
remained  a  few  privileged  families  from  which  the  Ugh 
priests  continued  to  be  almost  always  selected, 
accordingly,  although  under  the  supreme  rule  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Herodian  princes  they  no  longer  formed,  it  may  be, 
a  monarchical  dynasty,  they  yet  continued  to  exist  as  an 
influential  aristocracy.  As  we  are  familiar,  from  political 
history,  with  the  series  of  high  priests  down  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Asmonaeans,  it  will  be  sufficient  at  present  merely  to 
subjoin  a  list  of  those  belonging  to  the  Romano-Herodian 
period.  Josephus  tells  us  that  they  numbered  twenty-eight  in 
all.642  Accordingly  on  collating  his  different  notices  with 
regard  to  them,  we  get  the  following  twenty-eight  names : — *** 


***  Antt.  xx.  10. 

543  A  list  of  those  high  prieata,  based  on  the  notices  found  in  Josephus, 
has  already  been  framed  by  several  Greek  divines,  viz.  (1)  by  Josephus 
the  Christian  in  his  Ilijpomnesticum  s.  liber  memorialis,  chap.  ii.  (first  edited 
by  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepigraphus  Vet.  Test.,  vol.  ii..  and  afterwards 
given  in  Gallendi's  Billioth.  Patrum,  vol.  xiv.,  and  Migne's  Patrol,  graec, 
vol.  cvi.) ;  (2)  by  Nicephorus  Constantinop.  in  his  Chronographia  com- 
pendiaria,  or  rather  according  to  De  Boor,  by  the  author  of  the  revised 
version  of  this  Chronography  (critical  edition  by  Credner  in  two  programs 
for  the  University  of  Giessen,  1832-1838,  ii.  33  f.,  and  especially  by  De 
Boor,  Xicephori  Const,  opuscula.  Lips  1880,  pp.  110-112).  Then  Zonaras, 
who  inserts  extracts  from  Josephus  into  the  first  six  books  of  his  AnnaLs, 
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(a)   Appointed  by  Herod  (37-4  B.C.): — 

1.  Ananel   (37-36   B.C.),  a  native   of  Babylon,   and 

belonging  to  an  obscure  priestly  family,  A mt. 
xv.  2.  4,  3.  1.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  repre- 
sent him  as  having  been  an  Egyptian.544 

2.  Aristobulus,  the  last  of  the  Asmonaeans  (35  B.C.), 

Antt.  xv.  3.  1,  3. 

Ananel  for  the  second  time  (34  ff.  B.C.),  Antt. 
xv.  3.  3. 

3.  Jesus  the  son  of  Fhal  XV.  9.  3.*** 

4.  Simon  the  son  of  Boetfaot,  or  according  to  other 

accounts,  Bocthos  himself,  in  any  case  the  father- 
in-law  of  Herod,  he  having  been  the  father  of 
Marianme  II.  (some  time  between  24  and  25 
B.C.),  Antt.  xv.  9.  3,  xvii.  4.  2.  Comp.  xviii.  5.  1, 
xix.  6.  2.  The  family  belonged  originally  to 
Alexandria,  Antt.  xv.  9.  3. 


lias  also  adopted  the  passages  about  the  high  priests  almost  entirely 
(Aiinal.  v.  V2-\i.  17).  The  part  refining  to  tlie  high  priests  in  the  time 
of  Jesus  (Joseph.  Antt.  xviii.  1'.  quoted  DJ  Eusehius,  I  list,  ecci 

i.    10.    5-6,    and    Dimonxtr.    MMftff.   viii.  3.    100;    iu  like   manner   in    the 
Chron.  paschale,  ed.  Dfodorf,  i.  417.     Of  the  modern  lists  the  most  < 
is  th.it  of  Anger,  with  which  our  own  entirely  igMM.      For  a  fuller  tivat- 
ment  of  the  matter,  see  my  artiele  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1*72,  pp.  597-CU7. 

su  In  the  Mishna,  Para  iii.  5,  those  high  prii  itinerated  under 

whom  a  red  heifer  had  been  burnt  (in  compliance  with  the  enactment  of 
Num.  xix.).  In  the  post-Asmonacan  age  this  took  place  under  the  thrct 
following:— (1)  Elioenai  ben  ha-Kajaph,  (2)  Chanamel  the  Egyptian,  (S) 
Ismael  hen  Pi-abi  02S  *B  ]2  blQnttPI  *Tttfl  ^XD^ni  Cppn  ]2  ""SWMi  li^' 
orthography  of  the  names  according  to  Cod.  de  Rem  138).  Chanamel  the 
Egyptian  can  have  been  no  other  than  our  Ananel.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  the  form  of  the  name  is  just  as  inaccurate  as  is  the  statement 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  an  Egyptian.  Moreover,  the  chronological  order 
is  incorrect,  for  by  the  Elioenai,  who  is  mentioned  first,  no  other  can  have 
been  intended  than  Elionaios  the  son  of  Kantheras,  whose  name  occurs 
much  farther  down  the  list  (No.  19).  As  for  the  rest,  the  term 
M  Egyptian"  is  simply  equivalent  to  Alexandrian,  which  other  high  prii  sts 
of  the  time  of  Herod  actually  were,  as  for  example  the  sons  of  Boethos 
(Antt.  xv.  9.  8). 

645  In  Joseph.  Hypomnett,  'Inoovs  6  toD  <3>xv$t:.  7.onaras.     AnnaL  v.  16 
(Bonnens.  i.  433),  <t>«/3ijroj,  as  in  Josephus  the  Jew. 
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5.  M:ifthius    the    son    of  Thc.jiliil'.      [0    4    !:.<•.  \   .' 

xvii.  -I.  2,  0.  4. 

6.  Joseph  the  Mm  of  Kllcin,  A,. a.  xvii.  G.  4.*** 

7.  •'  tt.xrii.fl 
(J)  Appointed  by  Aiohelani  (4  b.c-6  a.d.): — 

8.  Beeeif  the  son  of  Boethof  (4  ft),  ii  I :;.  L 

9.  Jesna  flic  son  of  SW,  -4n//.  xvii.  1 :!.  L 

Joasar  for  the  MOOnd  time,  AnU.  xviii.   1 .   1 ,  2.  1. 

(c)  Appointed  by  Quiiinus  (a.d.  6) : — 

10.  Ananos  or  Kaunas  the  son  of  Seth   (6-15   a.d.), 

'i.  xviii.  2.  1,  2.  Coup.  xx.  9.  1  .  BdL  Jnd, 
v.  12.  2.  This  is  Ui<-  high  priest  bo  well  known 
in  the  New  IV  Lnke  iii.  2  ;  John  xviii. 

13-24;  Acts  iv.  6. 
(<1)  Appointed  by  Valerius  Qratni  Ta.d.  15-26): — 

11.  Isniael  the  son  of  Phabi  (some  time  betwee: 

and  16  a.d.),  AnU.  xviii.  2.  2.*" 

12.  Eleasar  the  son  of  Ananos  (some  time  between  1  G 

and  17  A.D.),  Antt.  xviii.  2.  2. 

8,6  Whether  this  Joseph  should  be  include!  in  the  list  is  open  to  question, 
for  he  officiated  only  once,  and  that  on  the  great  day  of  atonenvnr,  merely 
as  a  substitute  for  Matthias,  who  had  been  prevented  from  doing  duty  him- 
self in  consequence  of  some  Levitical  defilement.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
he  was  still,  on  this  account,  the  actual  high  priest  for  at  least  a  period  of 
one  day,  while  he  is  certainly  included  by  Josephus,  as  otherwise  the 
number  would  not  have  amounted  to  twenty-ei.uht.  His  name  likewise 
occurs  in  the  list  of  Josephus  the  Christian  (Hypomnest.  chap.  ii.).  The 
singular  incident  just  referred  to  is  also  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Kalil  inical  sources  (see  Selden,  De  svecessione  in  ponti/icatum  Kbr.  i.  11,  ed. 
Francof.  p.  160.  Derenbourg,  Histoire  de  la  Palestine,  p.  160,  note. 
Gritts,  Monut*.<rhrift,  1881,  p.  51  ff.).  The  high  priest  now  in  question  is 
there  known  as  D^"S  ]2  P]DV- 

5iT  In  Joseph.  Antt.  xvii.  13.  1,  he  is  called  'I^oDf  o  Iti  or  2es  (the 
manuscripts  reading  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other)  ;  Joseph. 
Hypomnest.  'Ir.aov;  6  rov  2ft;  in  Nicephorus.  Awou;  Tlant;  in  Zonaras, 
Annal.  vi.  2  (ed.  Bonnens.  i.  472),  s-*;s  Iti. 

548  The  name  of  the  father  as  given  in  Joseph.  Antt.  xviii.  2,  2 ;  Euseb. 
Hist.  eccl.  i.  10.  5,  ed.  Heinichen ;  and  Zonaras,  Annal.  vi.  3  (ed.  Bonnens- 
i.  477),  is  <&«/3/;  while  in  Euseb.  Demonstr.  cc.  viii.  2.  100,  it  is  <1>jj/3*;  in 
Joseph.  Hypomnest.  Bixfij;  and  in  Chron.  pasch.,  ed.  Dindorf,  L  417, 
Ba<£ti. 
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13.  Simon   the   son   of   Kamithos    (somewhere   about 

17-18  A.D.),  Antt.  xviii.  2.  2.M 

14.  Joseph  called  Caiaphas  (somewhere  between  18  and 

36  A.D.),  Antt.  xviii.  2.  2,  4.  3.     Coiup.  Matt.  xxvi. 
3,  57;  Luke  iii.  2;  John  xi.  49,  xviii.   13,  14, 
24,  28;  Acts  iv.  6.     According  to  John  xviii.  13, 
he  was  the  son-in-law  of  Hannas  =  Ananos.650 
(()  Appointed  by  Vitellius  (35-39  A.D.): — 

15.  Jonathan  the  son  of  Ananos   (36-37  A.D.),  Antt. 

xviii.  4.  3,  5.  3.  Comp.  xix.  0.  4.  He  was 
found  still  playing  a  prominent  part  in  public 
life  in  the  time  of  Cumanus,  50-52  a.d.  (Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  12.  5-6),  and  was  ultimately  assassinated 
at  the  instigation  of  Felix  the  procurator  (Bill. 
Jud.  ii.  13.  3  ;  Antt.  xx.  8.  5). 

16.  Theophilos  the  son  of  Ananos  (37  £f.  A.D.),  Antt. 

xviii.  5.  3. 
(/)  Appointed  by  Agrippa  I.  (41-44  a.d.): — 

17.  Simon  Kantheras  the  son  of  Boethos  (41  ff.  a.d.), 

Antt.  xix.  6.  2.M1 

18.  Matthias  the  son  of  Ananos,  Antt.  xix.  6.  4. 

19.  Elionaios  the  son  of  Kantheros,  Antt.  xix.  8.  I.65* 

849  This  high  priest  is  also  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Rabbinical 
•ourees  (Selden,  De  successione  in  pontijicat.  pp.  161,  177,  ed.  Francof. 

Dtrenboorg,  HUtoin,  p.  197.    Gratz,  MtmutmMfl  1881,  p.  53  ff.).    Ha  is 

there  known  by  the  name  of  JVHCp  }3  pyD!?-  In  Joseph.  Antt.,  Euseb. 
Hist,  cccl,  and  in  Zonaras,  Annal.  vi.  3  (i.  477),  the  father's  name  is  KxfAtdtf, 
while  in  Euseb.  Demonstr.  it  is  Kafouo;,  in  Joseph.  Hyjwmucst.  Kxinpo;, 
and  in  Chron.  pasch.,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  408  and  417,  Kxfixdzi. 

880  The  surname  Caiaphas  is  not  =  ND"»3,  but  =  KS"p  or  Cpp ;  see  note 
544  above.     Derenbourg,  p.  215,  note  2. 

841  See  the  wild  combinations  of  every  sort  that  have  been  indulged  in 
with  regard  to  this  personage  in  Gratz,  Mmiatsschrift  1881,  pp.  97-112. 

888  According  to  Antt.  xx.  1.  3,  he  also  appears  to  have  the  surname 
Kantheras  as  well  as  his  father.  In  the  Mishna,  Para  iii.  5,  he  is  known 
as  Pj^pn  p  *yytvM  (see  note  544,  above).  The  Rabbinical  tradition 
regards  him  as  a  son  of  Caiaphas.     The  name   "•yyiiT^X    (>ny  eyes  are 

directed  to  Jehovah)  or  'yyv^K  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  Old  Testament 

(Ezra  viii.  4,  x.  82,  87 ;   1  Chron.  iii.  88,  iv.  36,  vii.  8,  xxvi.  o). 
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(g)  Appointed  by  Herod  of  Ohalldi  (44-48  k.v.).m 

20.  Josc]>]i  the  mu  of  Kami  w  Kemedi  (■»Kjunithoa)t 

Aatt.  xx.  1.  3,  5.  2.4M 

21.  Aimiiim  tin-  son  of  Nedebaiot  (somewhere  bet/ 

47  end  59  ad.),  Antt.  xx.  5.  2;  comp.  xx.  6. 
2?e#.  «/wrf.  ii.   12.   6;  Acts  xxiii.  2,  x \iv.  1.      In 
consequence  of  his  wealth   lie  continued   to  l>e  a 
man  of  great  influence  eren  after  his  deposition, 
although,    at    the    same    time,  DOtOtiou    for  his 
avarice  {Antt.  xx.  9.  2-4).     He  was  put  to  d 
hy  the  insurgents  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Jewish  WWX  {JUL  -I  «<l  ii.  17.  6,  9).w 
(h)  Appointed  by  Agrippa  II.  (50-100  a.d.): — 

22.  Ismael  the  son  of  Phalli  (about  50-61  a.d.),  Antt. 

.  8.  8,  11.     He  is  probably  identical  with  the 
person   of  the    earns   name    whose    executi'-n 
Cyrene  is  incidentally  mentioned,  B<ll.  Jwf.   vi. 
2.  2.M# 

888  It  would  also  be  somewhere  about  this  time  (about  44  a.p.)  that  tlie 
high  priest  Ismael  comes  in,  who  according  to  Antt.  iii.  15.  3,  was  la  office 
during  the  great  famine  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  \ 
Josephus  says  nothing  about  him  in  the  MOM  of  the  narrative  it^ >lf,  we 
are  probably  to  look  uj>on  this  casual  mention  of  hira  as  a  fault  of  memory 
ou  the  part  of  the  historian.  Ewald  (Geschichte,  vi.  634)  inserts  him  after 
EUonaios,  \vhih>  Wieseler  (Chronologie  des  apostol.  Zeilalters,  p.  159)  identifies 
him  with  this  latter. 

554  The  name  of  the  father,  which  at  one  time  appears  as  Kxpii  (Antt.  xx. 
1.  3  =  Zonaras,  A nnal.  vi.  12,^n.)or  Kxun  (Joseph.  HfpomnetL'),  at  another 
as  Kt/zilris  (Antt.  xx.  5.  2,  according  to  the  rea<Ung  of  Dindorf  and  Bekker 
=  Zonaras,  AnnaL  vi.  14),  is  in  any  case  identical  with  Kamithos. 

855  For  his  avarice,  comp.  besides  the  Talmudic  tradition  in  Deren- 
bourg's  Histoirc,  p.  233  f. 

856  It  is  probably  this  younger  Ismael,  son  of  Phabi  (not  the  high  priest 
of  the  same  name  who  stands  eleventh  in  the  list),  that  is  also  referred  to  in 
the  Kabbinical  traditions  regarding  "QX'D  □  ^X"'-""  (Mishna,  Para  iii.  5  ; 
Sota  ix.  15 ;  in  the  latter  passage  it  is  also  the  high  priest  of  this  name  that 
is  meant,  for  the  predicate  Rabbi  should,  with  Cod.  de  Rossi,  be  expunged. 
Tosefta.  ed.  Zuckermandel,  pp.  182.  26,  533.  35  f.,  632.  6.  See  in  general, 
Derenbourg's  Wstoire,  pp.  232-235).  In  the  printed  texts  the  father's 
name  is  frequently  corrupted.  The  correct  form  is  ''ZX^D,  or  divided  thus 
'3X  "S  (as  in  Cod.  de  Rossi  138,  in  the  one  passage  in  which  it  occur?  in 
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23.  Joseph    Kabi,857   son    of  Simon    the    high    pi 

(61-62   A.D.),  Antt.  xx.  8.  11  ;  comp.  Bell.  Jud. 
vi.  2.  2. 

24.  Ananos  the  son  of  Ananos  (62  A.D.,  for  only  tl. 

months),  Antt.  xx.  0.  1.      He   was   one   of  those 
who  played  a  leading  part  during  the  first  period 
of  the  Jewish  war,  but  was  subsequently  put  to 
death  by  the    populace,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  3. 
1-2,  iv.  from  3.  7  to  5.  2  ;  Vita,  38,  39,  4-1,  60.548 

25.  Jesus  the  son  of  Damnaiof  (about  62-63  A.D.), 

Antt.  xx.  9.  1.  and  4;  comp.  Bdl.  J 

26.  Jesus  the  son  of  Gamaliel    (about  63-65  A.D.), 

Antt.  xx.  '.».  4,  7.  In  the  course  of  the  Jewish 
war  he  is  frequently  mentioned  along  with 
Ananos,  whose  fate  he  also  shared,  Bdl.  Jud.  iv. 
3.  9,  4.  3,  5.  2;  Vita,  38,  41.  Accordin. 
Rabbinical  tradition,  his  wife,  Martha,  was  of  the 
house  of  Boethos.*49 

27.  Matthias  the  son  of  Theophilos  (65  ff.  A.D.),  Antt. 

xx.  9.  7  ;  comp.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  2.  2.M0 


the  Mislmi,  viz.  Para  iii.  5).  There  is  as  near  an  approach  to  this  as 
possible  in  tlu'  Greek  form  <t>ix3i,  which  is  found  in  the  manuscripts  in  one 
instance  at  least,  viz.  Antt.  xx.  8.  8. 

*5T  In  Joseph.  Antt.  xx.  8.  11,  the  surname  is  written  K*3;  ;  in  Zonoras, 
Annul,  vi.  17,  it  is  tkum/U  (i.e.  oi  Kx3i) ;  and  in  Joseph.  BfpommttL 
K«,«ir;.     The  latter  would  QORWpoIld  to  KamithoS. 

658  por  combinations  with  respect  to  this  high  priest,  see  Griitz,  Momatmchr. 
1881,  pp.  56-62. 

859  Mishna,  Jibamoth  vi.  -t :  "If  one  happens  to  be  betrothed  to  a  widow, 
and  is  subsequently  appointed  to  the  office  of  high  priest,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
conduct  her  home  as  his  bride.  Thus  Joaua,  MM  of  Gamla,  was  betrothed  to 
Martha  the  daughter  of  Boethos,  and  afterwards  the  king  appointed  him  to 
be  high  prion  ;  and  on  the  back  of  this  he  conducted  Martha  home  as  his 
bride."  Our  Josua,  son  of  Gamala,  is  probably  identical  again  with  the 
Ben  Gamala  who,  according  to  Joma  iii.  9,  ordered  a  golden  urn  to  be 
made  from  which  to  draw  the  lwts  relating  to  the  two  he-guats  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement.  For  further  Rabbinical  traditions  regarding  this  per- 
sonage, see  Derenbourg,  p.  348  t  As  to  his  services  in  the  way  of  promoting 
education,  see  below,  §  27,  note  29. 

460  On  this  high  priest,  see  also  Gr'atz,  Monatsschr.  1881,  pp.  62-64. 
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(t)  Appointed  bj  tin-  people  doting  the  wai  (69  | : — 

28.  Phanniai  or  E*hii  i  son  of  Samuel,  an 

hnmble   origin,   Sett,   JutL   iv.  3.   8;  Anil.  xx. 
10.M1 
Owing  to  tin:  faeonency  with  which  those  high  ]>ri«ists  were 
changed,  tin-  number  of  thOM  wlio  had  to  hold 

was  always  something  con  Bst,  although  tin 

longer  discharged  tin-  active  functions  of  the  office,  they  still 
oontinned  to  occupy  an  important  and  influential  position,  m 
can  still  be  shown  with  regard  to  several  of  them  at  least.1- 
We  know  from  the  New  Tt  lament,  for  example,  what  an 
amount  of  influence  tl  a  Of  Hannas  (No.  10)  had 

even  as  a  retired  high,  priest.  me  may  be  said  of  his 

son  Jonathan  (No.  15),  who,  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  hold 
office,  conducted  an  embassy,  in  the  year  52  a.d.,  to  the 
Syrian  viceroy  Umidius  Quadratus.  This  latter  then  sent 
him  to  Rome  to  answer  for  certain  disturbances  that  had  taken 
place  in  Judaea;  and  when  he  had  got  the  matter  settled  in 
favour  of  the  Jews,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  his  being  in 
Home  to  request  the  emperor  to  send  Felix  as  the  new 
curator.  Then  when  Felix  was  found  to  be  causing  universal 
dissatisfaction  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  he  was 
discharging  the  functions  of  his  office,  Jonathan  took  the  liberty 
of  reminding  him  of  his  duty,  for  doing  which  however  he 
had  to  answer  with  his  life.863  Another  high  priest,  Ananias 
the  son  of  Nedebaios  (No.  21),  ruled  in  Jerusalem  almost  like 
a  despot  after  he  had  retired  from  office.  Then  the  younger 
Ananos  (No.  24)  and  Jesus  the  son  of  Gamaliel  (No.  26), 
although  no  longer  exercising  the  functions  of  the  high-priest- 
hood, were  found  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
the  Jewish  war.  From  all  this  it  is  evident  that,  though  not 
actually  in  office,  those  men  were  by  no  means  condemned  to 

561  This,  the  last  of  the  high  priests,  is  also  known  to  the  Rabbinical 
traditions  ;  see  Derenbourg,  p.  269.     His  name  in  Hebrew  was  DWQ. 

562  For  what  follows,  comp.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1872,  p.  619  ff. 

563  The  references  to  passages  are  to  be  found  above,  passim. 
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political  inactivity.  On  the  contrary,  the  office  was  such  that 
it  imparted  to  the  holder  of  it  a  character  inddibilis  in  virtue 
of  which  he  retained,  even  after  demitting  it,  a  large  portion 
of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  officiating  high  priest,**4 
and  of  course  the  title  of  dpxtepev*;  as  well,  a  title  that,  in 
Josephus,  is  accorded  to  the  whole  of  the  ex-high  pri 
Consequently  wherever  in  the  New  Testament  up^cepus  appear 
at  the  head  of  the  Sanhedrim,  we  are  to  understand  that 
those  referred  to  are  first  and  foremost  the  ex-high  y. 
in  question,  inclusive  at  the  same  time  of  the  one  actually  in 
office.665 

But  sometimes  we  read  of  certain  other  personages  who  are 
described  as  dp^iepeU,  and  yet  their  names  do  not  appear  in 
the  foregoing  list.  In  the  Acts  (iv.  6)  we  have  the  following 
enumeration  :  "Avvas  6  dp%iepev<;  kcu  Kald(f>a<;  kclI  'Icodvvtyi 
kcu  ' AXeifavSpos  kcu  oaoi  Tjaav  etc  yevovs  dp^iepariKOv.  In  a 
subsequent  passage  (xix.  14)  mention  is  made  of  a  high  priest 
called  Sceva  with  his  seven  sons.  Josephus  again  mentions 
a  certain  Jesus,  son  of  Sapphias,  as  being  rtav  ctp^tepeoiv  eva,5b* 
also  one  Simon  ef  dp^iepewu,  who  was  still  young  at  the  time 
of  the  war,  and  consequently  cannot  be  identical  with  Simon 

5,i4  Horajoth  hi.  1-4.  See,  in  particular,  Hi.  4  :  "  Between  a  high 
in  office  and  one  who  has  demitted  it  there  is  no  more  difference  than 
between  the  young  oxen  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  and  the  tenth  of  an 
cphah.  But  both  are  equal  to  one  another  hi  respect  of  the  service  on  the 
gn -at  .lay  of  atonement,  in  respect  of  the  law  requiring  them  to  marry  a 
maid  ;  both  alike  are  forbidden  to  marry  a  widow,  to  defile  tie 
contact  with  the  dead  bodies  of  blood  relations,  to  let  the  hair  grow  long, 
to  rend  their  garment.--,  while  their  death  (in  the  event  of  their  Leing 
murdered)  has  the  effect  of  bringing  back  the  murderer."  The  same  points 
to  some  extent  are  also  found  in  Megilla  i.  9  and  Makkoth  ii.  6. 

566  This  is  corroborated  above  all  by  the  following  passages,  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
12.  o' :  tov;  ecoxttoiii  '\u»xdn»  kxi  JA*x»ixv'y  Vita,  38:  zoi>;  xpxt-cii; "  A*x»o* 
kxi  Ir.aoun  to»  tov  Yxtu.x>x;  Bill.  Jud.  iv.  3.  7  :  o  y-oxhxro;  ruv  x- 
Auxvo;.  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  4.  3  :  6  pir  "  Ai/x»o»  '/tpxirxTo;  ruu  xsyj-.okuv  'lr^ov;. 
JUll.  Jud.  iv.  3.  9  :  oi  ZoKifx.uTXTOi  tu'j  xoyjio'iu-j,  Yxu.x>.x  ,uiv  viot  '  Ir.i'jii;, 
\\vxnov  li"A*x*o;.  In  the  last  three  passages  the  dpxftfiit  must  have  been 
high  priests  in  the  sense  in  which  Ananos  and  Jesus  were  so,  i.e.  ex-high 
priests  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
466  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  JO.  4. 
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K.'inil  .  1  7  j ,'''''"  and  fatly,  on.-  Matthias,  son  oi 

toz>  ap%iepia  or  e/c  twv  up^iep€(ov.wt  I   one   of  tliosc  j 

mentioned  [j  to  be  found  in  onr  List     B 

high  priest  known  to  thfl  Rabbinical  traditions  whose  name 
does  not  appear  there.8"  This  fact  may  perhaps  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  what  ire  arc  now  going  to  mention. 

Apropos  of  tin-  irregular  appointment  of  Phanniai  to  tlie 
office  of  high  priest,  J  remarks,"*  that  the  sealoi 

acting  as  they  did  00  tllil  occasion,  "had  robbed  of  their  im- 
portance those  families  from  which  in  their  order  it  had  heen  the 
practice  to  select  the  high  |  aicvpa  ra  yevrj  Troujaames 

e£  wv    Kara  hic&oyas   ol  ap%iepel<;  aTreheitcvino).      The   / 

'hood  would  therefore  seem   to  have  been  vested  in  a  few 
privileged  families.     The  truth  is,  one  only  to  glance 

at  the  foregoing  list  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  the  ofies 
was  confined  to  only  a  few  families.  To  the  family  of  I'hahi, 
for  example,  helong  Nos.  3,  11,  22;  to  the  family  of 
Boethos,  Nos.  4,  7,  8,  17,  19,  26;  to  the  family  of 
Aminos  (or  Hannas),  Nos.  10,  12,  14,  15.  1G,  18,  24,  27; 
and  to  the  family  of  Kamith,  Xos.  13,  20,  23.  Leaving 
Ananel,  a  Babylonian  of  humble  origin  (No.  1),  Aristobulus 
the  last  of  the  Asmonaeans  (No.  2),  and  Phannias,  the  high 
priest  of  the  revolution  period  (No.  28),  out  of  account,  there 
remain  only  five  (Nos.  5,  6,  9,  21,  25)  who  cannot  be  proved 
to  have  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  those  families,  although  it 
is  still  possible  that  they  did  so.  Now  when  one  considers 
how  the  high-priesthood  was  thus  confined  to  a  few  families, 
and  in  what  high  estimation  the  office  was  held,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  mere  fact  of  belonging  to  any  one  of 
the  privileged  families  in  question  must  of  itself  have  been 
sufficient  to  confer  special  distinction  upon  a  man.  And 
hence  we  can  understand  how  it  should  be  that  Josephus,  in 
a  certain  passage  in  which  he  wishes  to  tell  us  particularly 
who  of  the  notabilities  were  among  those  who  went  over  to 

«•»  Vita,  39.  568  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  9.  11,  v.  IS.  1,  vi.  2.  2. 

««9  See  Mud.  u.  Krii.  1872,  p.  639.  670  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  3.  6. 
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the  Romans,  enumerates  the  viol  t£>v  dp^iepecov  along  with 
the  ap%cepel<i  themselves.871  In  the  Mislma  again,  we  find 
that  on  one  occasion  the  "  sons  of  the  high  priests  "  (Q^nb  ^3 
071*13)  are  quoted  as  authorities  on  certain  points  of  matri- 
monial law,  and  that  too  without  mentioning  their  names, 
seeing  that  the  simple  fact  of  their  being  high  priests'  sons 
stamped  them  as  men  of  importance  and  authority.*"  In 
another  instance,  we  are  informed  that  letters  with  unusually 
large  seals  had  come  "  to  the  sons  of  the  high  priests  "  (D*jr*o  *J3^ 
D'bnj)  from  distant  lands,5'*  from  which  we  may  again  infer 
that  these  also  enjoyed  a  certain  reputation  abroad.  But  they 
did  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  dignity  of  rank  ;  so  far 
from  that,  the  members  of  those  high-priestly  families  also 
played  a  prominent  part  in  public  allairs.  According  to  Acts 
iv.  6,  among  those  who  had  seats  and  a  right  to  speak  and 
vote  in  the  Sanhedrim  were  6o~oi  r\aav  Ik  yevovs  dp^iepa- 
tckov,  where,  from  all  that  has  been  already  stated,  it  is 
certain  that  the  yivos  up^iepartKov  can  only  refer  to  the 
privileged  families  now  in  question.  Now,  if  the  members  of 
the  high-priestly  families  occupied  so  distinguished  a  position, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  designation  dp-^iepeh  would 
come  to  be  used  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense  so  as  to 
include  them  as  well.  That  this  is  what  actually  took  place 
may  be  seen,  to  say  nothing  of  all  that  has  been  previously 
advanced,  from  the  passage  in  Josephus  mentioned  above, 
where  after  recording  the  fact  that  two  high  priests  and  eight 
high  priests'  sons  were  among  those  who  went  over  to  the 
Romans,  he  proceeds  to  include  these  two  categories  under  the 
common  designation  of  dp^iepec<;.i7i  This  will  also  serve  to 
account  for  the  circumstance  of  high  priests  being  sometimes 
mentioned  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  list. 

571  BO.  Jtul  vi.  2.  2.        *"3  Kethuhoth  xiii.  1-2.  *«  Ohaloth  xvii.  5. 

'"  '  Bill.  Jtul.  vi.  2.  2:  Tfl»  r.axv  ccpxnpu;  fci»  '  lua/i^o;  n  xxl  '  linoov;,  viol 
0     xpx,npiu»  rpu;  f*i»  "'lapxr.'kov  tow  Kupxrofind-rro;    !»    Kvpy;i>y),   kxI  tow 
Mxrdiov  riaaxp-;,   xxi    tig  izizov  yixrdiov   Txi;,   ZixQpx;  y.nx  t>;v  tow  -^xrco; 
XTzu'KuxVy   or  6  to£    Yiupx   ~ifiu*    xtzkt-dh  ai/v  rpniv  vioi;,   if 
IIoXAoi  0:  xaci  tjju  x/.fui-j  ivyt*w«  roi;  otpxuptx/m  o  v  p.  (Airtii  attain  g. 
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Goaeeqaentfy  the  high  priests  that,  is  th  lestament 

as  well  as  in  .F «>.<•[ >lius,fi75  ;i] >} .<  :i r  as    1  - •: i- 1  i 1 1 •_'    pel  would 

consist,  in  tin;  fint  instance,  of  the  bjgfa  priests  properly  go 
Called,  Lt.  the  one  aetually  in  Office  and  those  who  had 
previously    DO  1 1» I     then,    of    tin;     members    of 

privileged  families  faun  which  the  I  ikta 

In    the    days    of    Unman    rule  they  were   at   the'   head   of  the 
Sanhedrim    and    of    the    native    government    generally,    and 
although  the  majority  of  them   were   unquestionably  m 
Sadducacan    tendencies,  yet    in    the  actual  conduct  of  affairs 

the)  bowed,  however  reluctantly!  to  the  wishei  <»i  the  Pbai 

(see  above,  p.  154). 

in  J  in  the  section,  Ikll.  Jud.  ii.  14-1, 
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I.  THE  PRIESTHOOD  AS  A  DISTINCT  ORDER. 

The  internal  development  of  Israel  subsequent  to  the  exile 

20? 
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was  essentially  determined  by  the  direction  given  to  it  by 
two   equally    influential    classes,  viz.    the   priests  on  the 
hand  and   the  toribit  <>n  the  other.     Daring  the  i 
immediately  rollowing  the  exile  and  till  Far  on  into  I 
era,  it  was,  in  the  firal  e,  the  inflnei  rusts 

that  was  predominant     It  was  they  irho  had  been  ii 
mental  in  organizing  the  new  community;  it  irai  from  them 
that  the  law  had  emanated;  and  t<»  their  handi  had 
entraated  the  direction,  not  only  of  the  material,  bat  el 
the  spiritual  affair*  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.     Bat 
although  originally  it  wai  they  who  wen:  specially 
the  law  and  were  looked  upon  as  its  authoritative  interpn 
yet  by  and  by  there  gradually  grew  up  aim.  :    them   an 

independent  order  of  doctors  or  men  learned  in  the  law. 
And  the  importance  and  influence  of  these  latter  would 
necessarily  go  on  increasing  in  proportion  as  the  priests  grew 
less  and  less  zealous  for  the  law  of  their  fathers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  as  the  law  itself  came  to  acquire  a  greater  value 
and  significance  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  on  the  other. 
This  was  the  case  more  particularly  after  the  Maccabaean 
wars  of  independence.  Ever  since  then  the  scribes  got  the 
spiritual  superintendence  of  the  people  more  and  more  into 
their  own  hands.  And  so  the  age  of  the  priests  was  succeeded 
by  that  of  the  scribes  (comp.  Eeuss,  Geschichte  der  heiligen 
Schri/ten  A.  T.'s).  This  however  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
implying  that  the  priests  had  now  lost  all  their  influence. 
Politically  and  socially  they  still  occupied  the  foremost  place 
quite  as  much  as  ever  they  did.  It  is  true  the  scribes  had 
now  come  to  be  recognised  as  the  teachers  of  the  people. 
Bui,  in  virtue  of  their  political  standing,  in  virtue  of  the 
powerful  resources  at  their  command,  and,  lastly  and  above 
all,  in  virtue  of  their  sacred  prerogatives — for,  inasmuch  as 
they  enjoyed  the  exclusive  right  of  offering  Israel's  sacrifices 
to  God,  their  intervention  was  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  religious  duties  in  the  case  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity,— in    virtue    of    all    this,    we    say,    the    priests   still 
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continued  to  have  an  extraordinary  significance  fur  the  life  of 
the  nation. 

Now  this  significance  of  theirs  was  due  mainly  to  the 
simple  fact  that  they  constituted  a  distinct  order,  T>ossessing 
the  exclusive  right  to  offer  the  people's  sacrifices  to  God. 
According  to  the  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  had 
been  regarded  as  absolutely  binding  ever  since  the  time  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  "  the  sons  of  Aaron"  were  alone  entitled 
to  take  ]Mrt  in  the  sacri/u-u/l  wonkip}  The  priesthood  was 
therefore  a  fraternity  fenced  round  with  irremovable  barriers, 
for  they  had  been  fixed  for  ever  by  natural  descent.  No  one 
could  possibly  be  admitted  to  this  order  who  did  not  belong 
to  it  by  birth  ;  nor  could  any  one  be  excluded  from  it  « 
legitimate  birth  entitled  him  to  admission.  Now  this  order, 
so  rigidly  exclusive  in  its  character,  was  in  possession  of  the 
highest  privilege  that  can  well  be  conceived  of,  the  privilege 
namely  of  offering  to  God  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  nation  at 
large,  and  of  every  individual  member  of  the  community. 
This  circumstance  alone  could  not  but  be  calculated  to  : 
the  priesthood  with  a  vast  amount  of  influence  and  authority, 
all  the  more  that  civil  life  was  intertwined,  in  such  an  end- 
less variety  of  ways,  with  the  religious  observances.*  But,  in 
addition  to  this,  there  was  the  fact,  that  ever  since  the 
Deuteronomic  legislation  came  into  force  in  the  time  of  Josiah 

in  particular,  Ex.  xxviii. -xxix.  ;  Lev.  viii.-x. ;  Num.  xvi.-xviii.  I 
should  observe  here  that  the  following  view  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  so-called  priestly  code,  i.e.  the  bulk  of  the  laws  in  Exodus, 
Leviticus  and  Numbers,  belongs  to  a  later  date  than  Deuteronomy  and 
Ezekiel.  This,  as  it  appears  to  me.  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
more  recent  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  legislation  of  the  priestly 
code  evidently  represents,  in  all  its  leading  features,  a  later  stage  of  develop- 
ment than  Deuteronomy  and  Ezekiel.  The  two  latter  books  would  be 
simply  unintelligible  were  we  to  suppose  that  their  authors  wrote  them 
with  the  priestly  code  already  lying  before  them. 

*  There  were,  for  example,  numerous  points  in  matrimonial  law  and 
medical  jurisprudence  that  could  only  be  settled  by  having  recourse  to  the 
priests  ;  see  Num.  v.  11-31  (the  procedure  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
suspected  of  adultery)  ;  Lev.  xiii.,  xiv. ;  Deut.  xxiv.  8,  9  (procedure  in  the 
case  of  leprosy). 

DIV.  II.  VOL.  I.  -  0 
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(•boat  030  b.c),  it  whs  deelered   to  be   unlawful   I 

sacrilices  anvwln  n>  lmt   in  .I«th    .1.  hi,  Ihr    whoU    "•"/• 
concent /■<//>,/  in  Us  sole  and  only  /"/  ' 

quently  all  the  rerioui  offeringi  from  I  the 

land  flowed   into  mi  end   met  it  tlii.s  eunoa 

centre   of  worship,    the    result    being    that  sts    tli.tt 

officiated  within  it  came  to  acquire  great   ; 
Moreover,  this  oentraliatioD  of  the  worship  bad  the  additi 
effect  of  oniting  all   the  members  of  the  priesthood  into  one 
(irmly  OOmpoCted  body. 

From  what  has  ju  :  been  said  it  follows,  as  matter  oi 
that  the  primary  n  in  a  priest  was  evidence  of  hit  pedi- 

gree.     On  this    tip  :,le    stress  was    laid.     The 

person  who  failed  to  produce  it  could  claim  no  title  what- 
ever to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  pri» 
far  back  as  the  time  when  the  tirst  of  the  exiles  returned 
under  Zerubbftbel,  oertein  priestly  families  were  debarred 
from  the  sacred  office  because  they  could  not  produce  their 
genealogical  registers.8*  On  the  other  hand,  Josephus  assures 
us,  with  regard  to  his  own  case,  that  he  found  his  pedigree 
recorded  "  in  the  public  archives." 8b  Consequently  the 
family  registers  would  appear  to  have  had  the  character  of 
public  records  on  account  of  their  importance  for  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

With  the  view  of  keeping  the  blood  of  the  priestly  stock  as 
pure  as  possible,  there  were  also  certain  regulations  prescribed 
with  regard  to  marriage.  According  to  the  law  given  in  Lev. 
xxi.  7,  8,  a  priest  was  forbidden  to  marry  a  prostitute,  or  a 
deflowered  maid,  or  a  woman  put  away  from  her  husband ; 
consequently  he  could  only  choose  an  undefiled  virgin  or 
widow,  and  of  course  even  then  only  such  as  were  of  Israelitish 


8»  Ezra  ii.  61-63  =  Neh.  vii.  63-65. 

3b   Joseph.    Vita,    1:  tjj»  fesv  ova  rov   yivou;  »;,«£*  o/«oo^J',   u;  iv  reti{ 
OYipoaieng  (SIXto/j  eLvaysr/pxluu.i>r,v  ivoiv.  vjt&j  WMfMTlJifMU. 

4   Joseph,  contra   Apia*,   i.    7:   hi   yxp  tov  fari^ov~x  tti;  Upaavnn;  t% 

iftotdvovg  yvncuxo;  ^uiho-^^alaSui. 
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forbidding  them  to  marry  any  but  the  daughters  of  priests 
Nor  were  these  regulations  in  any  way  relaxed  in  later  times, 
for  so  far  from  that  they  came   to  be   but  the  more  sharply 
defined.5     We  find,  for  example,  that  a  chaluza,  i.e.  a  widow 
whom  her  brother-in-law  declined  to  marry  (according  to  the 
law  regarding  levirate  marriage),  was  also  to  be  treated  as  one 
"  who   had   been   put   away    from  her    husband." 6     Again   a 
priest  was  forbidden  to   marry  a  woman  who   had  been  I 
captive  in  war  as  being  ■  person  that  might  well  be  rasp 
of   having   been    violated/      Then,    if    a    priest    was    already 
without    children,    he    was    forbidden,    in   marrying  again,  to 
marry  a  woman  who  was  "  incapable;"8  but,  in  any  ea 
was  never  to  choose  a  female  proselyte  or  emancipated   >lave  ; 
nor  the  daughter  of  a  man   who  had  been  formerly  a 
except   in  those  cases  in  which  the  mother  happened  to  be 
of   Israelitish    extraction.9     The   regulations   were   still   more 
stringent  in  the  case  of  the  high  priest.     He  was  not  allowed 
to   marry  even  a  widow,  but  only  an   undefiled   virgin   (Lev. 
xxi.    13-15).      This,  like   the   former  regulations,   was    also 
enforced  and  rendered  yet  more  precise  in  later  times.10     In 

*  See  in  general,  Philo,  De  monorchia,  lib.  ii.  sec.  viii.-xi.  (ed.  Hang. 
ii.  228  f.).     Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  12,  2.     The  Rabbinical  prescriptions  M 
in  Selden,  I'e  sncctssi<>m-  in  pontijicatitm,  ii.  2,  3  ;  Ibid.  Uxor  Ebraica,  i.  7. 
Wagenseil's  note   to  Sola  iv.   1    (in    Surenhusius'  Mishna,   iii.    230  ff.). 
ni,  Thesaurus,  vol.  xiii.  col.  911  ff. 

6  Sota  iv.  1,  viii.  8 ;  MakkotM  iii.  1.  Targum  of  Jonathan,  Sifra  and 
lYsikta  to  Lev.  xxi.  7,  as  given  in  Ugolini,  ut  MpftL 

7  Joseph.   Antt.   iii.   13.  2;    contra    Apion.  i.  7;    Antt.  xiii.   10.   ft,  jin. 
(account  of  John  Ilyicanus).     According  to  Kethuboth  ii  9,  even  | 
wives  that  had  been  found  in  a  town  captured  by  the  enemy  were  debarred 
from  any  further  conjugal  intercourse  with  their  husbands,  unless  it  could 
be  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  had  not  been  violated. 

8  Jebamoth  vi.  5. 

9  Never  a  female  proselyte  or  emancipated  slave,  Jebamoth  vi.  5.  With 
regard  to  the  daughters,  see  Bikkurim  i.  ft.  Rabbi  Elioser  ben  Jakob  says  : 
"  A  priest  is  never  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  proselyte  except  when  her 
mother  happens  to  be  of  Israel."  This  is  no  less  applicable  to  the  daughters 
of  emancipated  slaves.  Even  in  the  tenth  generation  it  is  lawful  only 
where  the  mother  is  of  Israelitish  origin. 

10  Philo,  De  monorchia,  ii.  9.  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  12.  2.  Jebamoth  vi.  4  :  UA 
high  priest  must  not  marry  a  widow,  whether  she  has  become  such  subse- 
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affirming,  as  ho  does,  that  the  high  ul«l   only  marry  a 

virgin   belonging  t<»  i  priestly  family,"  Philo  states  w), 
at  variance  at  once  with  the  text  of  I  and  the 

standpoint  of  the  law,  from  both  <>f  which  it  is  evident  that 
it  w;i  i  perxni  dole  fox  the  high 

virgin,  DO  matter  to  what  family  she  might    belo 
Philo's  view  may  have  been  sugge  ted  t<»  him  l>y  the  terms  of 
the  passage  in  Leviticus  as  it  .stands  in  the   SeptaagmV1 
haps  also  hy  actual  practice,  <>r,  it  may  be,  by  both   comb 
The  regulation  in  Kzekiel  (xliv.  22),  to  the  effect  that  a  i 
was  only  to  marry  a  virgin,  or  the  widow  of  a  priest,  found 
00  place  in  the  law  as   subsequently  developed. 

i  eat  importance  that  was  attached  to  the   strict  ol 
ance  of  those  regulations,  a  priest  on  the  occasion   of  his 
marriage  was,  of  course,  required  to  furnish  precise 
of  his  wife's  pedigree.     Josephus  has  described  at  length  the 
very  careful  way  in  which  this  was  gone  about,18  while  in  the 

quent  to  her  betrothal  or  subsequent  to  her  actual  marria.  Il  he  at 

liberty  to  choose  as  a  wife  a  woman  already  perfectly  mar.  Rabbi 

Kli»iT  and  Rabbi  Simon  regard  a  marriageable  woman  as  allo\\abl> 
is  he  to  marry  one  that  has  been  injured  by  an  accident.''  According  to 
Philo,  De  monorchia,  ii.  9, /'"".,  the  high  priest  was  on  no  account  to  marry 
one  that  had  been  previously  betrothed.  Comp.  Ritter's  Philo  und  die 
Iliihirha  (1879),  p.  72.  Lundius,  Die  alien  jiidischen  lhiligthilmer,  book 
iii.  chap.  xix. 

11  Philo,  De  monorchia,  ii.  11 :  -rpoari^xi  tw  pit  A.py,itpu  f/.»eio8xi  y.r,  fiono* 
ftovov  yvnuixet  irxpOinov,  oiM.ei  xal  Motion  i$  itpiuv. 

12  In  the  Septuagiut,  Lev.  xxi.  13  runs  thus  :  oJto;  yvuairx.  Txp6i»n»  i* 
rot/  yi»ov(  ttvrav  Xqipereti,  there  being  nothing  in  the  Hebrew  text 
corresponding  to  the  words  i*  toD  yivovs  xirrov.  Comp.  Ritter's  Philo  und 
die  Halacha,  p.  72  f. 

13  Apion.  i.  7.  From  what  is  there  said  one  must  necessarily  assume 
that  surely  there  were  a  great  many  families  that  were  in  possession  of 
genealogical  registers.  Comp.  in  addition,  the  copious  lists  in  the  Books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ;  and  further,  the  indications  of  the  existence  of  such 
registers  to  be  met  with  in  the  New  Testament,  Matt.  i.  If.;  Luke  ii.  36, 
iii.  23  ff. ;    Acts  xiii.  21;   Rom.  xi.  1  ;  Phil.  iii.  5.     Also  Mishna. 

moth  iv.  13  ;  Taanith  iv.  5.  Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  i.  7= Jul.  African.  Epist.  ad 
Aristidem  (in  Routh's  Reliquiae  sacrae,  ii.  22S  ff.,  and  Spitta,  Der  Brief  de» 
Julius  Africanus  an  Aristides,  1877).  Winer's  Realworterb.  ii.  516-618; 
Herzfeld's  Geschichte  des  VolJces  Jisrael,  i.  378-387  Wieseler's  Beitrage  zur 
richtigen    Wurdigung  der  Evangelien   (1869),   p.    133   S.      Holtzmann   in 
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Mishna  it  is  prescribed  how  far  back  the  evidence  is  to 
extend/4  and  in  what  cases  it  may  be  dispensed  with.18 

Those  regulations  with  regard  to  marriage  are  undoubtedly 
based  upon  the  idea  that  the  priesthood  is  a  sacred  order. 
The  same  idea  has  been  further  embodied  in  yet  other 
prescriptions.  According  to  the  law  (Num.  xix.),  every  one 
was  deiiled  who  came  in  contact  with  a  dead  body,  nay  who 
even  entered  a  house  in  which  such  body  happened  to  be 
lying ;  but  as  for  the  priests,  they  were  forbidden  to  approach 
a  corpse  or  to  take  part  in  the  funeral  obsequies,  the 
prohibition  being  absolute  in  the  case  of  the  high  \ 
while  in  the  case  of  the  ordin  he  only  exception 

was  in  favour  of  very  near  blood  relations:  parents,  children, 
and  brothers  or  sisters  (Lev.  \xi.  1-4,  11-12;  Kzek.  xliv. 
25-27).  It  would  seem  that  the  priest  was  not  even  at 
liberty  to  mourn  for  his  own  wife.  Or  are  we  to  understand, 
although  it  is  not  expressly  stated,  that  she  is  intended,  as 
matter  of  course,  to  be  included  among  the  exceptions  ?1G      In 

Sehenkel's  llibdkx.  ii.  425-430.  Hamburger's  lltal-Enc.,  2nd  part,  art. 
L>  (ienealogie." 

14  Kiddushin  iv.  4  :  M  When  a  priest  wants  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a 
print,  lie  must  go  back  and  find  evidence  with  regard  to  four  generations  of 
mothers,  and  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  with  regard  to  tight  mothers. 
These  are,  her  own  mother  and  her  mother's  mother;  the  mother  of  her 
maternal  grandfather  and  her  mother  again  ;  the  mother  of  her  father  and 
her  mother  ;  the  mother  of  her  paternal  grandfather  and  her  mother  again. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  woman  he  wants  to  marry  be  simply  a  daughter 
of  Lici  or  of  Israel,  he  must  go  back  a  step  farther." 

15  Kidduthin  iv.  5  :  "It  is  unnecessary  to  search  back  in  the  case  of  a 
priest  who  lias  ministered  at  the  altar,  or  of  a  Levite  who  has  sung  in  the 
choir,  or  of  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim.  As  a  rule,  all  those  whose 
ancestors  are  well  known  to  have  been  public  officials  or  almoners,  are 
at  liberty  to  marry  one  belonging  to  a  priestly  family  without  further 
inquiry." 

16  According  to  the  OBOal  interpretation  of  the  text  of  Lev.  xxi.  4  as  we 
now  have  it,  the  mourning  of  the  priest  for  his  wife  would  seem  to  be  iW 
expressly  forbidden.  Although,  in  this  instance,  both  exposition  and  text 
are  exceedingly  doubtful  (see  Dilhnann's  note  on  the  passage),  still  the  fact 
remains  that  the  wife  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of  the  exceptions.  Nor  is 
she  mentioned  as  such  either  by  Philo,  Ik  monarchal,  ii.  12,  or  byJosephus, 
An'.t.  iii.   12.  2.     The  Rabbinical  wi  iters,  on  the  other  hand,    regard  the 
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no  case  whatever  was  a  priest  to  Indulge  in  any  token  of 
grief  ceJgnlated  t<>  disfigure  th  theying  the 

beed  or  lacerating  the  .   \.\i.   5,  6;    comp.   i 

xliv.  20),  nor  was  the  high  prieet  to  onoo  I  and 

rend  hie  garnn  v.  xxi.  10  ;  comp.  x.  6,  7).1** 

Then  Igein  it  was  essential  to  the  MOfed  chaia  bing 

to  a  priest*  that   he  should   be   totally  free  from  every  I 
physic"!  lUfitt.      If  any  one   had   a   bodily  defect  of   any  kind 

about  him,  no  matter  though  he   belonged  to  the  "eoi 
Aaron,"  he  was  thereby  disqualified  from  offlciaiu 
The    various    kinds   of  defects   an;   already    enumerated    with 
pretty  considerable  detail    in    the    law   as  found   in    Leviticus 
(xxi.    16-23).      And,   as   was   to   be   expected,    this  too    is 
one  of  those  points  on   which  a  later  age  has  exercised   its 

uity  in  the  way  of  being  minutely  and  painfully  Bp< 
It  bai  been  calculated  thtft  the  number  of  bodily  defects  that 
disqualified  a  man  for  the  office  of  the   priesthood  amount  in 
all  to  142.17     At  the  same  time  however  the  priests  who,  for 
the  reason  now  in  question,  were  debarred  fr  ising 

any  of  the  functions  of  the  priesthood,  were  entitled  to  a 
share  of  the  emoluments  as  well  as  the  others,  for  they  too 
belonged  to  the  ordo.1* 

There  is  nothing  prescribed  in  the  law  as  to  the  age  at 
which  a  priest  was  to  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office.     Perhaps  we  may  venture  to  assume  that  it  must 

i~iX'J;  of  Lev.  tti.  2  as  referring  to  her,  while  they  understand  xxi  4  of  the 
act  of  mourning  for  an  illegitimate  wife.  See  the  passages  from  the  Targuin 
of  Jonathan  and  Sifra  in  Ugolini,  xiii.  929  ff.  For  the  subject  generally, 
consult  besides,  Oehler,  xiL  176  f. 

lca  Comp.  besides,  Lundius,  Die  alten  judischen  Heiligthumer,  book  iii 
chap.  20. 

17  Haneberg,  Die  religiosen  Alterthumer  der  Bibel,  p.  532.  See  in  general, 
Philo,  De  monorchia,  ii.  5.  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  12.  2.  Mishna,  Bechoroth  vii. 
Selden,  De  succeasione  in  pontificatum  Ebr.  ii.  5.  Carpzov,  Apparatus 
historico-criticus,  pp.  89-94.  Ugoimi,  xiii.  897  ff.  Haneberg,  p.  531  f. 
Oehler,  xiL  176.  For  parallels  from  heathen  antiquity,  see  the  Knobel- 
Dillmaun  Excgct.  Handb.  zu  Exodus  und  Leviticus,  p.  568. 

18  Lev.  xxi.  2'2.  Philo,  De  monorchia,  ii.  13.  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  12.  2  \ 
Btll.  Jud.  v.  5.  7.     Minima,  Sebaddm  xii.  1 ;  Menachoth  xiii.  10,  Jin. 
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have  been  the  same  as  that  at  which  the  Levites  entered  upon 
theirs.  Yet  even  this  latter  is  given  differently  in  different 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament.19  The  Rabbinical  tradition  states 
that  a  priest  was  duly  qualified  for  his  duties  as  soon  as  the 
first  signs  of  manhood  made  their  appearance,  but  that  he 
was  not  actually  in  stalled  till  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.80 

And  now  when  all  the  requirements  to  which  we  have 
referred  were  found  to  be  satisfied,  and  when  his  fitness  had 
been  duly  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sanhedrim,11 
the  priest  was  set  apart  to  his  office  by  a  special  act  of 
consecration.  According  to  the  leading  passage  in  the  law 
bearing  on  this  matter,  Til,  Kx.  xxix.  =  Lev.  viii.,  this  solemn 
act  consisted  of  three  parts :  (1)  the  washing  of  the  body  with 
water,  (2)  the  putting  on  of  the  sacred  vestments,  and  (3)  a 
series  of  sacrifices  the  offering  of  which  was  accompanied  with 
further  ceremonies  of  a  partly  special  kind,  viz.  the  anointing 
of  various  parts  of  the  body  with  blood,  the  sprinkling  of  the 
person  and  the  garments  with  oil  and  blood,  the  "  filling  of 
the  hands,"  i.e.  the  taking  of  certain  portions  of  the  victims  and 
laying  them  upon  the  hands  of  the  priest  with  the  view  of 
indicating  thereby  his  future  duties  and  rights.  In  several 
other  passages  (Ex.  xxviii.  41,  xxx.  30,  xl.  12-15  ;  Lev.  vii.  36, 
x.  7  ;  Num.  iii.  3)  there  is  superadded  to  these  the  pouring 
of  ointment  upon  the  head,  an  act  which,  according  to  the 
leading  passage  on  the  subject,  was  observed,  and  that  as  a 
mark  of  distinction,  solely  in  the  case  of  the  high  priest.2* 
The  whole  ceremony  extended  over  seven  days  (Ex.  xxix. 
35  it'.;  Lev.  viii.  33  ff.).  How  it  fared  with  this  ceremony  at 
a  later  period  has  been,  so  far  as  several  of  its  details  are 

19  In  Num.  iv.  3,  23,  30,  35,  39,  43, 47, 1  Chron.  xxiiL  3,  it  is  stated  to  be 
the  thirtieth,  in  Num.  viii.  28-26  the  twenty-fifth,  and  in  Ezra  iii.  8, 1  Chron. 
xxiii.  24,  27,  2  Chron.  xxxi.  17,  the  twentieth  year. 

20  See  the  {NMNga  from  Sifra  (  —  Bab.  Chullin  24b)  in  Selden,  De  succes~ 
sione,  ii.  4,  and  Ugolini,  This,  xiii.  927. 

21  Middoth  v.  fin. 

M  On  this  point,  see  Wellhausen,  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  Theol.  1877,  p.  4125. 
Dilluuuin's  Exegtt  Ilmulbudi,  note  on  Lev.  viii.  12. 
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oonoecnad,  ■  matter  <>i  j »ut«-.'-::  ibablfl  ti. 

pouring  of  oil  apoo  the  li<a<l  continued  to  as  a 

mark  of  distinction  in  thi  mm  of  the  high 

A  -  tin'  j >rif-ts  \vn-  so  numerous  it  was  simply  ii 
that  they  could  nil  officiate   at  the  I'   WM  there- 

fore in'' •<  aary  to  have  an  arrangement  aooording  to  mbkh 

they   could    do   so   in   regular    rotation.       With    ■   view  to  this 
the   whole   hody  ol'  the   ]iriests  was  divided  into  tw.nt'. 
families  or  courses  of  service.™     The  account  of  the  origin  and 

organization  of  those  twenty-four  courses  of  service  as 

by  the  ltabl>ini<al  tradition  is  as  follows:''"  "Four  courses  of 

service    (nhD'jp)    came    hack    from    the    exile,    viz.  :    Jedaiah, 

M  See  in  general,  Selden,  De  succestione,  ii  8,  9.  Ugolini.  Thesaurus,  xiiL 
pp.  484  ff.,  476-548.  Biihr,  Symbolik  de.i  musnisrh,  n  t 'ultus,  ii.  l»i.">ff. 
Winer's  Utnlirurtn-I'.,  art.  "  l'ri<  .-trrweilie."  Oehler  in  HerzogV 
/wm'//<7.,  vol.  xiii.  i'i>.  17S-180.  Haneberg,  pp.  526-531.  According  to 
some,  the  newly  admitted  |»ri.-.-t  was  only  required  to  offer  the  meat-offering 
prescribed  in  Lev.  vi.  12  IT.  Hut  this  is  utterly  incredible,  and  is  baaed 
upon  a  pern minpprohnnakin  of  the  Babbiidea]  passages,  which  undoubtedly 
require  thai  the  newly  admitted  (therefore  newly  consecrated)  priest  should, 
in  the  first  instance,  offer  this  sacrifice  for  himself  before  offering  any 
other.  See  the  passages  in  Ugolini,  xiii.  546  f.,  and  comp.,  in  addition, 
Frankel,  Ueber  den  Einfiuss  der  paVlstinitdten  I'.xnjcse,  etc.  (1*.">1j  p.  H:',. 
No  further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  matter  by  Philo,  Pitta  Musis,  iii.  16-18, 
and  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  8.  6,  as  they  simply  reproduce  Ex.  xxix.  =  Lev. 
viii. 

84  Comp.  Wellhausen,  Jahrb.  f  deutsche  TheoL  1877,  p.  412.  But  it 
would  appear  that,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  temple,  the  high  priest  himself 
was  no  longer  (or  not  always?)  anointed,  for  the  Mishna  knows  of  other 
high  priests,  who  in  contradistinction  to  the  anointed  ones  had  been 
introduced  to  their  office  through  the  ceremony  of  investing  with  the 
sacred  garments.  See  in  particular,  Horajoth  iii.  4.  But  he  this  as  it 
may,  there  is  at  all  events  no  truth  in  the  view  of  Maimouides,  that  the 
anointing  had  been  discontinued  ever  since  the  exile. 

25  On  this  see  Lightfoot,  Minliterium  templi,  chap,  vi  (Opp.  i.  pp.  691- 
694).  Idem,  Harmonia  evangelistarum,  note  on  Luke  i  5  (Opp.  i.  258  ff.). 
Idem,  Horae  hebraicae,  note  on  Luke  i.  5  (Opp.  ii.  486  ff.).  Carpzov, 
Apparatus  historico-criticus,  pp.  100-102.  Ugolini,  Thesaurus,  vol.  xiii. 
col.  872  ff.  Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Voltes  Jisrael,  i.  p.  387  ff.  Bertheau, 
Ext'/itischts  Handbuch  zu  Ezra,  St/teuda  uud  Ester  (1862),  pp.  22f 
Oehler  in  Herzog's  Real-Eneycl.,  1st  ed.  vol.  xii.  pp.  182-186.  Haneberg, 
Die  reliyiosen  Alterthilmer  der  Libel,  p.  555  ff.  Graf  in  Merx'  Archiv,  i  p. 
225  f. 

2G  Jer.  Taanith  iv.  fob  68,  and  as  being  substantially  to  the  same  effect, 
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Harira,  Pashur,  and  Immer Then  the  prophets  that 

were  among  them  arose  and  made  twenty-four  lots  and  put 
them  into  an  urn.  And  Jedaiah  came  and  drew  five  lots, 
which,  including  himself,  would  therefore  make  six.  And 
Harim  came  and  drew  five  lots,  which,  including  himself, 
would  therefore  make  six.  And  l'ashur  came  and  drew  live 
lots,  which,  including  himself,  would  therefore  make  six. 
And  Immer  came  and  drew  five  lots,  which,  including  him- 
self, would    therefore    make    six And    heads  of   the 

courses  of  service  (nnrpirp  "'J'joj  were  appointed.  And  the 
courses  were  divided  into  houses  (P™  v:  .  And  there  were: 
courses  consisting  of  live,  six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine  houses.  In 
a  course  consisting  of  Jive  houses,  tlnve  of  them  had  to  serve 
one  day  each,  while  the  remaining  two  had  to  serve  two  days 
each ;  in  a  course  consisting  of  six  houses,  five  of  them  had 
to  serve  one  day  each,  while  one  had  to  serve  two  dayi ; 
where  it  consisted  of  I  ii  served  one  day;  of  eight,  six 

served  one  day  each  and  two  served  simultaneously  the 
remaining  day;  of  nine,  five  served  one  day  each  and  fan 
served  simultaneously  during  two  days."  It  is  true  that 
what  is  bete  stated  regarding  the  origin  (or,  according  to  the 
Talmud,  the  restoration)  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  service 
cannot  be  said  to  possess  the  value  of  an  independent  tradition, 
th;tt,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  based  merely  upon  inferences  from 
certain  facts  that  are  mentioned  elsewhere.  Yet  it  has  so  far 
hit  the  mark  as  substantially  to  represent  the  actual  state  of 
the  case.  For  there  returned  from  the  exile,  along  with 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  four  families  of  priests,  \iz. :  the 
children  of  Jedaiah,  Immer,  Pashur,  and  Harim,  numbering  in 
all  4289  (Eire  ii.  36-39  =  Neh.  vii.  S9-12).-Ga     Further,  that 

i,    Taanith   ii.   (both  in    {[threw  and   Latin    bring  given 

lini,  vol  xiii.  p.  876ft);  partly  also  Bab.  Arachin  12»>,  cornp. 
Ilerzfekl,  i.  898.  In  the  above  quotation  I  follow  the  text  of  Jtr.  Tamtitk. 
only  with  a  few  abridgments  here  and  there. 

***  The  aeenraey  of  the  alleged  numbers,  so  far  as  the  time  of  Zerubbabel 
is  concerned,  has  been  questioned  by  Stade  (TJmL  UieratmtmtM»gi  1884, 
818,  m  the  notice  by  Snend,  Dit  Ultra  </</-  ftkJm  Era  and  Ntkmma. 
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tour  families  compriaed  the  whole  body  of  the  pii 
the  time  of  Em'i  ;u  rival,  and  tl,  tme  eighty  yean 

as  well,  is  evident  from  Bsrax.  18   22.     B 
mention  is  also  made, as  eerlj  time  ofZerul 

and   Joshua  '  X <  1 1 .  xii.  1-7),  of  t\\.  classes  of   ]  : 

with  a  corresponding  number  of  MheadsM   crircn  »t?m). 

those  same   classes  or  divisions   an  Other   met  with  in 

tli**    time    of   Joshua's    successor,    Joiakim    tin;    hi^h 
(Nek    xii.    12-21).*7       It   is   evident   tl,  that   the   four 

families  were  subdivided  into  twenty-two  classes.  Then  it  is 
substantially  the  same  arrangement  that  is  still  to  he  met  with 

in  the  time  of  Ban.  When  this  latter  arrived  with  a  fresh 
band  of  exiles,  he  brought  along  with  him  two  more  pi 
families  (Ezra  viii.  2)18  and  added  them  to  the  four  that  were 
already  in  the  OOUntry  (Kzra  x.  18-22).  But  we  find  that 
shortly  after,  the  numher  of  classes  was  once  more  almost  the 
same  as  it  had  been  in  Zeruhhahel's  time,  namely  twenty-one, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  list  given  in  Xeh.  x.  3—9.  However, 
only  fourteen  of  the  names  mentioned  in  this  latter  passage 
are  to  be  found  in  the  two  earlier  lists  (Xeh.  xii.  1-7, 
12-21),  all  the  rest  being  different.  Consequently  the 
organisation  of  the  divisions  must,  in  the  meanwhile,  have 
undergone  certain  alterations  of  one  kind  or  another,  as  would 
no  doubt  be  deemed  necessary  on  account  of  a  fresh  accession 

1881).  Besides  the  objections  advanced  by  this  writer,  there  ifl  the  further 
fact  that,  according  to  pseudo-Hecataeus,  who  belongs  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Hellenistic  period,  the  number  of  Jewish  priests  amounted  in 
all  to  only  1500  (Joseph,  contra  Apion.  i.  22,  ed.  Bekker,  p.  202  :  xctnoi 
ol  vxvTt;  itpug  tud  'lovhxiav,  oi  t^v  0£x«t>5»  tu»  ytuoftivuv  AotftficiiioiiTi;  koX 
rot  x.otvcio'ioix.QvvTf;,  ntpl  fti'ktovs  [*.at.~hnna.  k»1  •xiyrxx.oaiovf  tlaiv).  May  it 
not  be  that  the  women  and  children  are  to  be  understood  as  included  in  the 
above  4289  ?  So  far  as  our  purpose  is  concerned  this  question  may  here 
be  left  an  open  one. 

27  In  the  second  list  only  one  of  the  names  belonging  to  the  first 
(Chattusch)  is  wanting.  The  remaining  twenty-one  names  are  all  identi- 
cally the  same  in  both,  as  is  clearly  evident  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
iuaccuracies  of  the  text.     Comp.  Bertheau's  note  on  Neh.  xii.  12. 

28  For  the  names  Gershom  and  Daniel  mentioned  in  this  passive  are  the 
names  of  priestly  families ;  see  Bertheau's  note  on  it. 
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of  priestly  families  having  been  brought  by  Ezra,  and  for  other 
reasons  besides.  However,  under  the  new  order  of  things  the 
number  of  divisions  remained  the  same  as  before  and  so 
continued,  substantially  at  least,  on  through  succeeding  ages. 
In  the  time  of  the  author  of  Chronicles,  who  traces  back  the 
arrangement  that  existed  in  his  day  to  the  time  of  David,  the 
number  of  the  divisions  amounted  to  twenty-four  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  7-18).  It  is  true  that,  in  the  catalogue  of  names 
furnished  by  this  writer,  scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  those 
in  the  earlier  lists  are  to  be  found.  That  being  so,  we  are 
bound  to  assume  that,  in  the  meanwhile,  important  changes 
must  have  taken  place,  always  supposing  that  our  author  lias 
not  drawn  somewhat  upon  his  own  imagination  for  a  number 
of  the  names  attributed  to  the  time  of  David.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that,  from  that  'point  onwards,  the  division 
into  twenty-four  classes  continued  to  subsist  without  any  altera- 
tion whatever.  For  we  learn  on  the  express  testimony  of 
Josephus,  that  it  was  still  maintained  in  his  own  day,1*  tfl 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  names  of  the  divisiou 
continued  to  be  occasionally  mentioned  (Joiarib,  1  Mace.  ii.  1  ; 
Aliia,  Luke  i.  5).30  It  is  somewhat  strange  that,  in  a  passage 
in  his  contra  Apio/um, — a  passage,  however,  that  has  come 
down  to  us  only  in  a  Latin  version, — Josephus  should  be 
found  speaking  of  four  families  or  divisions  (tribus)  of  the 
priests.31      One  might  perhaps  be  disposed  to  think  that  here 

I  itt.  vii.  14.  7  :  iitftuvty  cvrot  6  fttpio/*o;  &x?1  T*l>  oqftfso*  jifiipocg. 
VftCk,  1  :  tpol  J"  ov  ja.u'j(jj  i^  iiziuv  fori  to  yivo;,  oc/./ae  kx!  Ik  rij;  irpurm; 
ffrjUtoilGs  iuv  tiKoatTSaixpuD  (xoXXjj  ii  kxii  Taint?  itx^uox),  kxI  t£v  in 
rxvrri  Qv'huv  s*  tjjj  «.pi<mn;.  Conip.  besides,  Taanith  iv.  2  ;  Sukka  V.  6-8, 
and  the  commentaries  thereon. 

;;0  Joiarib  and  Jidaiah  are  also  mentioned,  Baba  kamma  ix.  12.  The 
division  Joiarib  is  the  one  that  is  said  to  have  been  officiating  when  the 
temple  was  destroyed,  Bab.  Taanith  29*,  in  Dereubourg's  Hixtoire  de  la 
Palestine,  p.  291*  The  division  or  course  of  Bilya  is  mentioned  in  Sukka 
v.  8. 

31  Contra  Apion.  ii.  8  (ed.  Bekker,  pp.  239,  20  ff.):  Licet  enim  sint  tribus 
(/tiattii'ir  sactrdotum,  et  liarmn  tribuum  BUOgukfi  liabeant  homininn  plusquani 
quiuqne  milia,  lit  tamen  observatio  partienlariter  per  dies  eertos  ;  et  Ida 
transaeiis  alii  stiecedeiites  ad  saerilieia  veniunt. 
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Ilif.  historian  had  in  view  tin-  J<mr  hum!  I  with 

ZernbbabeL      Bat  an  tin-  com  in  that  in-  k  uieailj 

referring  to  the  oo  rioe,  khan  ii  nothing  for  it  hut 

to  a8sumo  that  tin-  text  has  been  corrupted,  and  the) 
we  ought  to  substitute  twenty-four.     Not  en  H  I  that 

this  view  is  at  once   disposed   of  hy  tin:  that 

Josephs   llkgei  that  the   nuinher  in  each  division  ADO 
to  over  5000   ,<>ul  .      For  it  is   probable  that  this  numbet 
included  the  Lcvites  (who  I  I   into  twenty-four 

divisions,  every  division  of  the  priettl  having  Eta  flfllTwpflfMting 
division  of  Lev,  I  perhaps  women  and  children  as  well  ; 

besides,  we  know  only  too  well  that  one  cannot  depend  a 
deal  on  Josephus  in  the  matter  of  numbers. 

Each  of  the  twenty-four  main  divisions  was  in  turn  hi 
up  into  a  number  of  sub-divisions.  If  we  may  trust  the 
Talmudic  tradition  quoted  above  (p.  182),  the  numl 
those  sub-divisions  ranged  from  iive  to  nine  lor  each  main 
division.  The  main  divisions  were  known  either  under  the 
general  designation  of  nippno  (divisions,  so  1  Chron.  xxviii. 
13,  21  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  14,  xxiii.  8,  xxxi.  2,  or,  in  so 

far  as  they  were  made  up  of  the  members  of  one  family,  they 
were  called  J"rUN  rra  (houses  of  their  fathers,  so  1  Chron.  xxiv. 
4,  6),  or,  in  so  far  as  they  had  the  services  of  the  temple  to 
attend  to,  they  were  described  as  nno^p  (watches,  so  Neh.  xiii. 
30  ;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  16).  As  regards  the  sub-divisions,  for  our 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  solely  to  the  testimony 
of  post-Biblical  literature,  they  are  known  by  the  designation 
of  rrON  VQ.  And  so  now  it  had  become  the  regular  practice 
to  distinguish  the  two  by  calling  the  main  division  a  IBTO  and 
the  sub-division  a  2N  IV3.32  At  the  same  time  this  distinction 
is  not   necessarily  involved  in  the  signification  of  the  words 

32  This  distinction  is  specially  noticeable  in  Taanith  ii.  6,  7.  Cornp. 
further  the  passage  quoted  above,  p.  182  ;  also  Jcr.  Ilomjolh  iii.  fol.  48b  ; 
and  Tosefta,  Horajoth,  Jin.,  where  it  is  stated  that  a  TDBTJ  "'X"i  ■  higher  in 
point  of  rank  than  a  2X  rV2  C'X"V  Again,  TDBTJ  k>  also  met  with  in  Sukka 
v.  6-8,  Taanith  iv.  2,  and  Tamidv.  1,  undoubtedly  in  the  sense  of  "main 
division,"  or  "  division  for  a  week's  service."     But  it  is  also  to  be  similarly 
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themselves.      For  as  "USPS  may  mean  any  division  for  service, 
so  3X  JV3,  on  the  other  hand,  may  mean  any  body  oompc 
the   members   of  the   same    family,  no  matter  whether  they 
consist  of  few  persons  or  of  many.38      Accordingly,  as  we  have 
just  remarked,  the  author  of  the   Book  of  Chronicles  is  still 
found  to  be  making  use  of  nnx  JT3  (in  Xeh.  xii.  12  shoi: 
into    D13X)  as    one  of   his  expressions  for  denoting  the    main 
divisions  or  courses.     Baft  it  would  appear  that  somewhat  later 
the  distinction  referred  to  above  came  to  be   rigidly 
In   Greek  the  term  for  one  of  the  main  divisions  is  ttcit, 
icpijfiepia  or  i(f)j]fi€pi<i,  and  for  one  of  the  sub-divisions  <£iA»/.M 
Then  each  of  the  divisions,  the  principal   and  subordinate 
dike,  was  presided  over  by  a  head.      In  the  Old    I 
ment  the   heads   of  the    main  divisions  are  designated   E'Tf 
(princes)  *  or  D^C'K")  (heads).86     At  a  subsequent  period   this 
latter  ("lotron  c»ni)  seems  to  have  become  the  current  designa- 
tion, just  as  3N  rV3  C&o "  came  to  be  the  one  regularly  employed 
to   denote  the  head  of  a  sub-division.     Then,  I  these, 

imetimea  come  across  the  term  "elders"  in  this  connection, 

the  nana  *api  and  the  3n  n*a  ^pr.88 

understood  in  Btkhtrim  iii.  12;  Jthaiwdh  xi.  7,  fin. ;  Babe  Lamina  be  12, 
Ttnatra  iii.  1,  and  J'ara  iii.  fin.  2H  JV3,  ou  the  other  hand,  occurs  in  the 
sense  of  a  sub-division  or  a  division  for  one  day's  service,  in  Jama  iii.  9, 
iv.  1  ;   Tamid  i.  1  ;  Middoth  i.  8. 

33  See  Knobel-Dillmann,  Exegetischcs  Handbuch,  note  ou  Ex.  vi.  14  (p.  58). 

a4  Trcnptci,  Joseph.  Antt.  vii.  14.  7  ;  i^nfttpix,  Luke  i.  5,  8 ;  *,' 
@t>A»7,  Joseph.   \'ita,  1  (see  the  quotation  given  above,  note  29).     We  find 
mention  made  of  a  0i/X>>  'E»/«x*V*  m  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  3.  8. 

M  D^nbn  nb',  Ezra  viii.  24,  29,  x.  5  ;   2  Chron.  xxxvL   14.      t»Hp  nb*, 

1  Chron.  xxiv.  5.     That  those  tpHtF  are  identical  with  the  nfaH  tVI  maJ 

be  seen,  above  all,  from  1  Chron.  xv.  4-12,  where  both  expressions  are 
employed,  u  being  perfectly  synonymous,  to  denote  the  heads  of  the 
Eevitical  divisions. 

36  rn3N-JT3^  ttWC\  1  Chron.  xxiv.  4.  ni3Nn  ^'Sl,  Neh.  xii.  12; 
1  Chron.  xxiv.  t'>.     Comp.  als.  >  Neh.  xi.  IS,  xii.  7. 

37  "tOVOn  L"X"I  and  as  IV  3  WOi  Tosefta,  Iforajoth,fin.,  ed.  Zuckermandel, 
p.  17<)  ;  and  Ji  r.  Ilorajcth  iii.  fol  48*  (tlie  latter  passage  being  given  in 
Ugolini,  Theaaitrun,  xiii.  870).  lOWl  K'X~i  also  in  the  passage  quoted 
above,  p.  182.     2N  IV3  L"N"l,  Joma  iii.  '.',  iv.  1. 

38  rmro  *Jpt,  Joma  i.  o.    3X  ;V3  vanr,  Tamid  i.  1  ;  Middoth  I  8. 
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The  important!  ;nnl  in/In, tier  of  thi 

do  meant  alike.     Notwithatanding  their  formaJ  equality,  in  so 
II  took  part  in  the  aei  iry  in 

regular  rotation,  still  thoae  dii  bom   the  membera  of 

which   high  prieata  or  other  influential    nmeti 
selected,  co ii hi  not  hiil  to  aoqnJva,  In  oonaeqnei  reater 

amount  of  inflnenoi  and   importance,     Benoc  iruite 

believe  that,  as  Josephus  assures  us,  it  H 

advantage  ho  belong  to  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  classes," i.e. 
to  the  class  Joiarih,  which  had  the  honour  of  OOntribnting  the 

Aamonaean  piineea  and  high  :  Then  w.-  find  that 

within    the  individual   classes   again    influential  were 

formed.  The  families  living  in  Jeruaalem  would  no  doubt 
understand  how  to  secure  for  niemhers  of  their  own  circle  the 
most  important  offices  about  the  temple,  knowin  y  did 

how  much  influence  they  Conferred  upon  thoae  who  tilled  them. 
But  it  was  in  the  Roman  period  above  all   that  the  priv;! 
families  from  which  the  higb   |  're  drawn  (see  p.  173, 

above)  were  found  to  constitute  a  proud  aristocracy,  claiming 
to  occupy  a  rank  much  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
priests.  The  social  difference  between  the  one  circle  and  the 
other  was  so  marked  that,  toward  the  close  of  the  period  just 
preceding  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  high  priests  could 
even  go  the  length  of  wresting  the  tithes  from  the  otl 
by  violence,  these  latter  being  left  to  starve.41  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  disparity  of  rank,  their  political  sympathies 
were  also  so  widely  different  that,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  ordinary  priests  favoured  this  movement,  whereas  the 
high  priests  did  everything  in  their  power  to  allay  the  storm.'" 

39  Vita,  1 :  KoKhy  li  kxv  tovtu  otxZooi,  =  "  there  is  a  great  advantage 
also  in  this." 

40  One  feels  tempted  to  assume  that  the  lists  in  Chronicles  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  7-18)  were  not  framed  till  the  Asmonaean  period.  For  it  is  surely 
very  strange  that  it  is  precisely  the  class  Joiarib,  from  which  the  Asmo- 
naean s  were  sprung,  that  is  here  put  prominently  at  the  top,  while  in 
the  lists  given  in  Nehemiah  (xii.  1-7,  12-21)  it  occupies  a  somewhat 
subordinate  place. 

41  Joseph.  Anlt.  xx.  8.  8,  9.  2.  4*  JosepL  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  2-i. 
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We  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  priests  properly 
so  called  and  the  Levites,  a  subordinate  class  of  sacred  officials.4' 
It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  this  distinction  is  as  yet  unknown  to 
the  Hook  of  Deuteronomy.  There  the  Levites  are  all  regarded 
as  being  as  much  entitled  to  share  in  the  priestly  functions  as 
the  rest,  and  "priests"  and  "  Levites"  lie  made  use  of  simply 
as  convertible  terms  (see  especially,  Dent,  xviii.  5,  xxi.  5  ;  and 
generally,  xvii.  9,  18,  xviii.  1,  xxiv.  8,  xxvii.  9).  The  practice 
of  distinguishing  between  the  two  orders  is  met  with  fur  the 
first  time  in   Hzekiel ;  and  then  a  doubt  that 

it  WU  precisely  this  prophet  who  was  the  lirst  to  introduce  it. 
According  to  the  legislation  of  Deuteronomy,  all  plea 
worship  outside  Jerusalem  were  to  be  suppressed.  At  the 
same  time  the  "  Levites "  who  officiated  in  them,  ml  the 
priests,  were  not  deprived  of  their  rights  as  such  ;  all  that  was 
asked  of  them  was  that  they  should  exercise  their  priestly 
functions  exclusively  in  Jerusalem.  This  state  of  things 
however  could  hardly  be  expected  to  last  long,  In  the  lirst 
place  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  the  Jerusalem  priests 
would  long  relish  the  idea  of  those  colleagues  from  the  pro- 
vinces having  the  same  right  to  otticiate  as  themselves  ;  but 
apart  from  this,  there  was  the  fact  that  they  had  been  guilty, 
to  a  larger  extent  than  the  priests  of  Jerusalem,  of  blending 
the  service  of  strange  gods  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 
Consequently  Ezekiel  now  proceeded  to  push  the  state  of 
things  brought  about  by  the  Deuteronomist  to  what  seemed 
to  be  its  legitimate  result:  he  prohibited  the  Levites  from 
beyond  Jerusalem  from  celebrating  worship  altogether.  This 
was  now  to  be  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Levites  of  the 
house  of  Zadok,  i.e.  of  the  Jerusalem  priests.  Hereafter  none 
but  the  sons  of  Zadok  were  "to  offer  the  fat  and  the  blood 

43  Sec  in  general,  Winer's  JUalicorkrb.  ii.  20  ff.  Oehler's  art.  "Levi,"  in 
Herzog's  lUal-Enci/ci,  1st  ed.  vol.  viii.  S47-S68  (in  the  2nd  ed.  it  is  revised 
by  Orelli).  Graf,  Zur  Geschichte  dis  Stamincs  Levi,  in  Merx'  Archlv,  vol.  L 
Idem,  art,  "Levi,"  in  SchenkePs  Libellexicon,  iv.  29-3l'.  Wellliausen, 
Geschichte,  i.  123-156.  Smend,  Exajtt.  Uandbvch  zu  Ezekiel,  pp.  360-362. 
Dilhnani),  Exeyct.  Ilaudluch  zu  Exodus  und  Leviticus,  pp.  455-461. 
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before  Qod,"  that  li  to  say,  none  bni  the  e  ■• 

tin-  altar  oz  erou  the  threshold  of  the  lm  (the 

temple  proper).     To  the  other  the  more  subordinate 

class  of '1  I,  viz.  the  keeping  watch  9fm  the 

temple,  the  slaughtering  of  tin;  rid  An 

arrangement  inon  as  this  had,  at  the  aame  time,  thi 
advantage,  that  it  was  now  poasible  entirely  to  diapen  e  with 
those  Gentiles  whom  it  had  been  n  to  emploj  n>r   the 

purpose  of  performing  the  more  mania]  services  connected 

with  the  temple  (  k.  xliv.  6-16).     The 

of  thinga  thus  introduced  i  l  was  the  one  that  in  all 

ii'  to  be  permanently  adopted  The 
distinction  which  ha  had  established  between  priests  and  the 
Other  Levitei  I  in   the  code  of  the  priests  as  one  that 

had  already  come  to  be  regularly  reooj  In   thi 

tin-  distinction  between  "the  sons  of  Aaron,"  i.e.  th 
ami  the  rest  of  the  Levites,  is  rigidly  observed.  According  to 
its  enactments  it  is  only  the  former  who  are  to  enjoy  the 
right  of  ministering  at  the  altar  and  within  the  sanctuary 
itself  (Nam.  xviii.  7).  The  Levites,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
merely  to  act  as  assistants  to  the  SODS  of  Aaron  "  in  all  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle"  (Num.  xviii.  4).  Accordingly, 
what  they  are  allowed  and  are  called  upon  to  do  is  to  help  the 
priests  by  performing  a  great  many  duties  and  services  of  the 
most  varied  character  in  connection  with  the  temple,  such  as 
taking  charge  of  the  revenues  and  the  sacred  property,  the 
bringing  forward  and  preparing  of  all  the  different  materials 
required  for  the  celebration  of  worship,  and  others  of  a  like 
nature  (for  more  on  this  matter,  fiee  Part  III.).  We  also  find 
that  the  duty  of  slaughtering  and  further  preparing  the  victims 
was  still  assigned  to  them  in  later  times  precisely  as  it  had 
been  in  that  of  Ezekiel.44     Only  they  were   debarred  from 

44  h2  Chron.  xxix.  34,  xxxv.  11.  Certainly  from  those  passages  one  might 
infer  that  the  Levites  were  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  slaughtering  of  the 
victims  only  in  those  instances  in  which  a  great  many  of  them  had  to  be 
dealt  with.     As  a  rule  the  priests  performed  the  act  of  slaughtering  the 
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taking  part  in  the  ministrations  at  the  altar  and  within  the 
walls  of  the  sanctuary  (Num.  xviii.  3  ;  see  in  general,  Num. 
iii.  5-13  and  xviii.  1-7). 

Then,  like  the  priests,  the  Levites  came  to  form  a  strictly 
exclusive  order,  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  which  was  based 
upon  natural  descent.  Their  origin  was  now  ascribed  to  Levi, 
one  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  of  Israel  (Ex.  vi.  17-25; 
Num.  iii.  14-39,  iv.  34-49,  xxvi.  57-62  ;  1  Chron.  v.  27- 
vi.  66,  and  xxiii.).  Consequently  in  their  case  too  a- 
as  that  of  the  priests  it  was  birth  that  decided  the  claim  to 
participation  in  the  rights  and  functions  of  their  order.  The 
"  priests "  stood  to  them  very  much  in  the  relation  in  which 
a  privileged  family  stands  to  the  whole  stock  to  which  it 
belongs.  For  the  origin  of  the  priestly  order  now  came  to  be 
ascribed  to  Aaron,  a  great-grandson  of  Levi  (Ex.  vi.  17  ff.).** 

But  there  is  nothing  that  shows  so  plainly  as  just  the 
history  of  the  Levites  itself  how  elastic  and  unsubstantial 
those  genealogical  theories  were.  In  the  post-exilic  period, 
for  example,  we  find  that  the  "  Levites,"  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  has  been  hitherto  understood,  were  still  strictly 
distiny  nisi  ml  from  the  musicians,  doorkmput  and  temple 
servants  (Nethinim,  originally,  at  all  events,  slaves);  this 
continues  to  be  the  case  therefore  not  merely  in  the  time  of 

victims  themselv.  i  er,  the  law  even  went  so  far  as  to  allow  laymen 

to  undertake  this  duty.  See  Frankel,  Ueber  den  Einjiuss  der  palastinischen 
Batgttt  an/  die  alccandrininchc  Hermeneutik  (1851),  p.  134.  Hitter's  Philt 
und  die  Hulacha,  p.  110  ff. 

45  The  genealogical  derivation  of  the  priests  from  Aaron  ia,  in  the  first 
instance,  merely  a  dogmatic  postulate  from  which  nothing  whatever  can 
be  inferred  with  iv^ard  to  the  actual  state  of  matters  during  the  post-exilic 
period.  Still  it  is  undoubtedly  a  probable  enough  thing  that,  besides  the 
"sons  of  Zadok,-'  u .  the  old  priestly  families  of  Jerusalem,  there  were 
also  a  number  of  others  who  were  not  originally  Jerusalem  priests,  who 
contrived  to  get  their  sacerdotal  rights  duly  recognised.  For  the  author 
of  Chronicles,  who  traces  the  family  of  Zadok  to  Eleazar,  Aaron's  eldest 
eon  (1  Chron.  vi.  4-19),  derives  a  portion  of  the  priests  from  Ithamar, 
another  of  Aaron's  sons  (1  Chron.  xxiv. ;  comp.  Ezra  viii.  2).  These  latter 
therefore  were  not  Zadokites.  Consequently  we  must  assume  that,  although 
EzekieVs  scheme  icas  carried  out  in  the  main,  still  it  was  not  so  in  every 
■particular.  Comp.  Wellhausen,  Die  Pharisder  und  die  Sadducaer,  p.  48. 
DIV.  H.  VOL.  I.  P 
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Eorubbtbel,    but    also    between    eighty   ami   a   hundred 
later,  viz.  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and    Nehemiah  (see  eipe* 
Bm  ii.  40-58 -Neb.  vii.  ■!:;   60;  furtl  ii.  70,  vil  7, 

24,  x.  23,  24;  Neli.  vii.   1,  73,  x.   29,  40,  xil  44-47,  xiil 
5,  10).      Hut    gradually    the    musicians  and    the   doorkeepers 
came  to  be  included  among  the  "  Levites"  also.     For  example, 
the  circumstance  of  the  musicians  bring  now  merged  in  the 
Levites  is  presupposed  in  several  remodelled  pottfont  of  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah.4*     Later  on,  a  similar   distinct! 
to    liave    been    accorded  to  the  doorkeepers    as    well,  for  we 
find   the  author  of  Chronicles   taking  special  pains  to  I 
appear  that  both  of  the  classes  here  in  question   btloog 
the  order  of  the  Levites,  and  also  to  show  that  they  too  were 
descended  from  Levi.*'     The  musicians  again  were  afterwards 
advanced  a  step  higher  still,  in  so  far  as,  shortly  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  King  Agrippa  IL,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Sanhedrim,  conferred  upon  them  the  pri . 
of  wearing  linen  robes  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  priests.4* 

The  Levites,  like  the  priests,  were  also  divided  into  courses 
of  service.  But  their  history  is  involved  in  still  greater  obscurity 
than  that  of  the  courses  of  the  priests.  Among  those  who 
returned  from  exile  with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  there  were 
but  very  few  "  Levites  "  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  only 

46  Neh.  xi.  15-19,  22,  23,  xii.  8,  9,  24,  25,  27-29.  Here  the  musicians 
are  uniformly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Levites,  while  the 
doorkeepers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  expressly  excluded  from  it.  Conse- 
quently the  portions  in  question  (Neh.  xi.,  xii.)  must  have  come  down  to 
us  in  a  revised  form,  representing  a  point  of  view  intermediate  between 
the  standpoint  of  the  oldest  sources  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  on  the  one 
side,  and  that  of  the  author  of  Chronicles  on  the  other. 

47  On  the  inclusion  of  the  musicians  among  the  Levites,  see  1  Chron. 
xv.  16  ff.,  xxiii.  3-5  ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  25,  and  elsewhere.  For  the  door- 
keepers again,  see  1  Chron.  ix.  26,  xv.  18,  23,  24,  xxiii.  3-5.  Further,  for 
the  tracing  of  their  descent  from  Levi,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  three 
families  of  musicians,  Heman,  Asaph  and  Ethan,  see  1  Chron.  vL  16-32 ; 
but  for  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  doorkeepers  as  well,  at  least  to 
a  certain  extent,  viz.  through  Obed  Edora,  see  Graf  in  Merx'  Archiv,  i. 
230-232.  However,  it  is  still  the  practice  in  the  Chronicles  as  well  to 
distinguish  between  the  Nethinim  and  the  Levites,  1  Chron.  ix.  2. 

48  Joseph.  Antl  xx.  9.  6. 
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seventy-four  in  all;  while  in  addition  to  these  there  were  128 
singers  and  139  doorkeepers  (Ezra  ii.  40-42,  the  numbers  in 
the  corresponding  passage,  Neh.  vii.  43—45,  diverging  some- 
what from  those  just  given).  Then  at  length  when  Ezra  came 
he  managed  to  bring  with  him  only  thirty-eight  "  Levites,"  and 
even  these  could  be  persuaded  to  accompany  him  only  after 
serious  expostulation  (Ezra  viii  15-20).  The  disinclination 
to  return  thus  shown  by  the  Levites  was  owing  to  the  sub- 
ordinate place  that  had  now  been  assigned  them.  It  may  be 
safely  assumed  however  that  those  who  did  return  would  <iv 
long  receive  considerable  accessions  to  their  ranks  boa 
of  their  order  that  had  never  left  their  native  country, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  as  the  "  Levites  lived  scat 
all  over  the  land,  far  fewer  of  them,  comparatively  speaking, 
were  carried  into  captivity  than  of  the  "  priests,"  by  whom 
at  that  time  only  the  priests  of  Jerusalem  were  meant  And 
hence  we  are  enabled  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  in  the 
catalogue  of  Levites  and  singers  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabel 
and  Joshua  as  given  in  Neh.  xii.  8,  we  find  a  few  more 
families  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  40  f. ;  Neh.  vii.  43  f.).49 
In  a  list  belonging  to  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  seven- 
ttvu  families  of  Levites  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word  are 
already  enumerated  (Neh.  x.  10-14  and  Bertheau's  note). 
In  another,  probably  referring,  like  the  former,  to  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  as  well,60  it  is  only  the  number  of  the 
Levites  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  that  is  given,  inclusive  of 
course  of  the  singers,  and  it  estimates  that  there  were  284 
of  them  (Neh.  xi.  15-18).  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
number  of  those  who  lived  beyond  the  city,  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Judaea,  would  be  considerably  larger  (Neh. 
xi.  20,  36).61     It  would  appear  that,  in  the  time  of  the  author 

49  See  Bertheau's  note,  p.  251,  of  his  Exeget.  Handbuch  to  Nehemiah. 
80  On  the  period  to  which  this  list  refers,  see  Bertheau's  Exeget.  Hand- 
buck  to  Chronicles,  p.  99  ;  to  Nehemiah,  p.  JM& 
51  The  number  of  priests  living  in  Jerusalem  is  stated  in  this  same  list 
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of  Chronicles,  the  division    into   twenty-lour  classes  was  not 

confined  to  the  priests,  but  had  been  :i« l< »i>t«-<  1  in  th<-  case  o! 
the  Levites  as  well.  This  irriter,  although  including  the 
musicians  and  doorkeepers   among   the    I  ,  nevertl 

itiltingnfehm  between  three  leading  groups :  the   LerisH  who 
did  service  about  the  temple  generally,  then  ths  n 
and  lastly  the  doorkeepers  (1   Obion,  xxiii.  8—5),      ll<-  then 
proceeds  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  6-24  to  ghre,  in  the  case  of  the 
Levites    or    first    group,  a  list  of  the    fa  their   fathers 

(m3N  n"a),  which,  after  one  or  two  corrections  have  been  made, 
probably   amount   to    twenty-four.**      As    for    :  ians 

again,  he  expressly  divides  then  into  twenty-fonx  classes  or 
courses  (1  Chron.  xxv.).  With  regard  to  the  j.ost-P.iblical 
period  we  have  testimony  to  the  effect  that  at  that  time  the 
division  now  in  question  had  been  regularly  established  in 
the  case  of  the  Levites  generally,  so  that,  in  fact,  each 
class  of  priests  had  now  its  corresponding  class  or  course  of 
Levites."     As  in  the  case  of  the  priests,  so  also  in  that  of 

to  have  been  1192  (Neh.  xi.  10-14),  while  the  aggregate  number  then 
living  throughout  the  whole  land  is  i  it  6000  (according  to  Ezra 

ii  86-89  and  viii.  2  ;  comp.  p.  217,  above).  With  regard  to  the  Levites,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  venture  to  assume  that  formerly  the  proportion  of 
those  living  beyond  Jerusalem  to  those  living  within  it  was  much  greater 
still.  In  any  case  the  number  of  the  Levites  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the 
word  must  have  exceeded  that  of  the  singers  and  doorkeepers.  For  when 
the  author  of  Chronicles  tells  us  that  in  David's  time  there  were  24,000 
Levites  properly  so  called,  and  4000  singers,  and  4000  doorkeepers  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.  4,  5),  we  may  assume  that  the  relative  proportions  of  those  numbers 
must  have  pretty  nearly  corresponded  with  what  actually  existed  in  the 
writer's  own  day,  however  much  the  absolute  numbers  themselves  may 
have  been  exaggerated. 

63  See  Bertheau's  note  on  the  passage.  To  the  family  of  Gerson  are 
assigned  nine  houses  of  their  fathers,  to  that  of  Kahat  nine  also,  and  to 
that  of  Merari  probably  six,  if,  that  is  to  say,  we  supply  from  xxiv.  26,  27 
the  three  missing  houses  of  Schoham,  Sakkur  and  Ibri,  and  erase  from 
xxiii.  23  the  name  Mahli  which  occurs  twice  in  the  list. 

63  Joseph.  Anlt.  vii.  14.  7  :  iTzdnui  C$  zcti  "rij;  AivitiO'j;  $v7.r,;  tLtmt  ftipn 
Kcci  riaaxpst,  x.ou  x/Kr.puirxct.ivuv  x.a.ru.  to*  ainov  oLvk(Sri<joL<j  TBorroy  toc7;  tZ>* 
iif'iuv  itynpspioiv  isn  iipcip*',  6x.re->.  Taanith  iv.  2:  M  The  earliest  prophets 
established  twenty-four  courses  of  service  (ryfiOiJTD).  To  each  belonged  a 
staff  (1DJ?D)  in  Jerusalem,  composed  of  priests,  Levites  and  Israelites.     As 
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the  Levites,  each  of  the  various  divisions  or  courses  was 
presided  over  by  a  head  (&~>y  or  n^'X")).64 

The  question  as  to  where  the  priests  and   Levites  rested 
one  with  regard  to  which  we  have  very  little  information  of 
a  reliable  kind;  for  we  must  here  entirely  dismiss  from  view 
the  legislation  with  reference  to  the  forty-eight  Levitieul  i 
which   never   was   more    than   a   mere   theory  (Num.  .\ 
Josh.  xxi.).     One  thing  however  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that 
under  the  new  order  of  things  that  obtained  subsequent  to 
the  exile,  only  a  fraction  of  the  priests  and  Levites  lived  in 
Jerusalem  itself,  while  the  rest  were  scattered  over  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Judaea,  the  majority  of  them  being  probably 
within  a  short    distance  of  the    capital    and    the    centre   of 
worship.     In  the  list  in  Neh.  xi.  10-19,  to  which  reference 
has  been  already  made,  the  number  of  priests  who  lived  in 
Jerusalem  is  stated  to  have  been  1192,w  that  of  the  Levites 
and  musicians  284,  and  that  of  the  doork.  ]  72.     But 

the  sum-total  of  the  whole  priests  of  the  land  amounted  to 
something  like  five  times  that  number,  if  not  more  (see 
note  51),  while  in  the  case  of  the  other  categories  the  pro- 
portion of  those  living  beyond  the  city  to  those  within  it 
may  have  been  greater  still.  In  any  case,  the  general  fact 
that  priests  as  well  as  Levites  had  their  residences  in  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Judaea  is  confirmed  by  repeated  and 
unquestionable  testimony.56  But  we  are  left  with  little  or  no 
information  with  respect  to  details.5' 

Boon  as  its  turn  to  serve  came  round  to  a  course,  the  priests  and  Levites  belong- 
ing to  it  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  but  the  Israelites  assembled  in  the  syna- 
gogues of  their  different  towns  and  there  read  the  account  of  the  creation." 

84  DnC,  1  Chron.  xv.  4-12  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  9.  D^'jO,  Heb.  xii.  22,  23  ; 
1  Chron.  ix.  33,  34,  xv.  12,  xxiii.  24,  xxiv.  6,  31.  The  divisions  whose 
heads  are  here  in  question  are,  of  course,  separate  and  distinct  from  each 
other. 

68  The  parallel  passage,  1  Chron.  ix.  10-13,  puts  it  at  a  somewhat  higher 
figure. 

66  Ezra  ii.  70;  Neh.  vii.  73,  xi.  8,  20,  3G ;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  15,  19. 

57  A  number  of  places  where  musicians  had  settled  are  mentioned  in 
Neh.  xii.  27-29.  The  Maccabees  came  from  Modem  (1  Mace.  ii.  1), 
Zacharias  the  priest  lived  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah  (Luke  L  39). 
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m.   thi:  DfOl 

The  emoluments  irhidfa  the  pi  1  from  tl 

for  their  down  to  the  t i n i « ■  of  the  exile,  of 

a  very  mode  I    and    rather    precariotU    kind.       Bat   II 

to  this  latter  period  they  were  augmented   almost  be 

measure.  This  fact  enables  us  to  see,  in  a  peculiarly  striking 
manner,  what  a  vast  inereaae  of  power  and  inflnenoe  tlie 
priesthood  had  acquired  through  the  new  order  of  tfaingi  that 

was  introduced  subsequent  to  the  exile.6*  And  this  increase 
of  power  was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the  loftier  pi 
of  the  order,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  in  turn  also 
the  rjfcct  of  the  augmenting  of  the  temporal i ties.  Nor  was 
it  ever  in  the  power  of  the  scribes,  who  came  after  and  who 
in  themselyet  were  not  always  favourably  disposed  toward 
tin-  priests,  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  altering  this  state 
of  matters,  now  that  the  priestly  law  had  been  for  so  long 
the  acknowledged  law  of  God.  Nay,  it  was  for  this  very 
reason  that  the  scribes  only  found  themselves  in  the  position 
of  contributing  towards  the  yet  further  increase  of  the  priests' 
emoluments.  For  proceeding  as  they  did  on  the  view  that  a 
man  always  secured  for  himself  the  divine  approval  in  pro- 
portion to  the  punctuality  and  readiness  with  which  he  con- 
formed to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  they  almost  invariably 
interpreted  its  prescriptions  in  a  sense  favourable  to  the 
priests.  And  so  we  have  the  singular  spectacle  of  an  age 
that  had  already  begun  to  regard  the  priests  with  distrust, 
helping  nevertheless  to  confirm  and  increase  their  power. 

In  the  times  previous  to  the  exile  there  were  as  yet  almost 
no  imposts  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  at  all,  that  is  to 
say,  none  which  were  not  connected  with  sacrifice,  none  which 

According  to  Origen,  Bethphage  was  a  village  where  priests  lived,  Comment, 
in  Matt.  vol.  xvi.  cap.  xvii.  (Lommatzsch,  iv.  52)  :  ipfinvtviaSxi  It  <p«.f*.i»  ti}» 
Bfl^otyij  fii»  oTko»  aiotyovuv,  ins  ***  ispiu*  y»  xapio*. 

68  For  a  correct  appreciation  of  these  matters  we  are  indebted  first  and 
foremost  to  the  modern  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch.  See  especially,  Well- 
hausen's  Geschichte  Israels,  L  156-164. 
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had  the  character  of  a  pure  tax.     Allowances  to  the  priests  were 

only  exacted  on  the  occasion  of  sacrifices  being  offered,  and 

only  in  connection    with    these.     The    person   who   came   to 

sacrifice  brought  the  choicest  portions  of  the  produce  of  his 

fields  and  the   first-born   of    his   cattle   to  offer  to  Jehovah. 

Of  this  one  part  was  consumed  upon  the  altar,  another  fell  to 

the  officiating  priest,  but  the  most  of  it  was  made  use  of  by  the 

offerer  himself,  who  was  required  to  hold  a  sacrificial  feast  with 

it  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah.      It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  are 

to  understand  the  requirement  already  met  with  in  the  earliest 

(Jehovistic)  legislation,  to  the  effect  that  the  best  of  the  produce 

of  the  field  and  the  first-born  of  the  cattle  were  to  be  brought 

before  Jehovah  (firstlings  of  the  field,  Ex.  xxii.  28,  xxiii.  19, 

xxxiv.  26;  the  first-born  of  the  cattle,  Ex.  xiii.  11-10,  xxi 

xxxiv.  19,  20).68*     The  prescriptions  in  Deuteronomy  bearing 

on  this  matter  are  perfectly  plain  and  unequivocal.    This  book 

knows  nothing  whatever  either  of  the  exacting  of  the  tithe,  or 

of  the  first-born  on  the  part  of  the  priests.     It  was  required  no 

doubt  that  the  tithe  of  the  fruits  of  the  field  was  to  be  separated 

and  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  to  the  sanctuary.     But  there  it 

was  not  given  to  the  priest,  but  consumed  by  the  owner  of  it 

himself ;  and  it  was  only  every  third  year  that  it  fell  to  the 

Levites,  i.e.  the  priests,  and  to  the  poor  (Deut.  xiv.  22-29, 

xxvi.  12-15  ;  comp.  also  xii.  6,  11,  17-19).      It  was  precisely 

the  same  in  the  case  of  the  firstlings  of  the  sheep  and  oxen. 

These  too,  and  that  such  of  them  as  were  males,  were  required 

to  be  brought  to  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  but  they  were 

consumed  there  by  the  owner  himself  in  sacrificial  feasts  (Deut. 

xv.  19-23  ;  comp.  also  xii.  6,  17-19,  xiv.  23).     Of  all  the 

things  here  mentioned  the  priests  received  only  certain  portions, 

that  is  to  say,  of  the  fruits  of  the  field  that  were  presented  they 

got  only  the  nvy:N?.,  i.e.  the  best  (Deut.  xviii.  4,  xxvi.  1-11), 

*8a  The  more  subtle  point  as  to  whether  Ex.  xiii.  11-16  and  xxxiv. 
19,  20  belong  to  the  Jehovist  himself  or  were  inserted  by  a  kindred  spirit, 
may  here  be  left  an  open  question.  For  the  latter  view,  see  Wellhausen, 
Jahrbilcher  fur  deutscJte  Thiol.  1876,  pp.  5-J2  ff.,  553  ff.  ;  for  the  former, 
see  Dillmanu,  Exegct.  HnnJlnich  to  Ex.  and  Lev.  pp.  99,  334. 
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while  of  the  animals  ofmre.d,  they  got  merely  tin-  HufflMff.  tlio 
two  cheeks  tnd  tin-  stomaeh  of  eaeh  (Dent  xviii.  3;.  Bi 
this  then:  is  DO  mention  of  anything  el.-e  t li:it  was  required  fcO 
be  given  to  the  priest  except  a  port  <>f  the  fleeee  at  tin-  ihotp- 
shearing  (Deut.  xviii.  4).  As  corroborative  of  wliat  w<-  have 
been  saying  we  would  point  to  the  prescriptions  of  Kzekiel 
(xliv.  28-30).  Although  a  priest  himself  and  showing  an 
undoubted  disposition  to  favour  rather  than  to  d  B   the 

pretensions  of  his  order,  still  he  says  quite  as  little  about 
a  tithe  and  the  first-born  being  required  to  lie  given  to 
tlic  priests.  The  claims  he  makes  on  behalf  of  these  latter 
are  no  doubt  somewhat  higher  than  those  of   I  'omy, 

still,  on  the  whole,  they  move  on  the  same  lines.  While 
Deuteronomy  assigns  to  the  priests  only  two  portions  of  the 
victims,  Ezekiel  requires  the  whole  of  the  sin-ofhmngs  and 
trespass-offerings  (which  as  yet  are  quite  unknown  to 
Deuteronomy)  to  be  given  to  them,  and  similarly  with 
regard  to  the  meat-offerings  as  well  (Ezek.  xliv.  29) ;  also 
every  "dedicated  thing"  (xliv.  29);  and  lastly,  the  reshith, 
i.e.  the  best  of  the  first-fruits,  the  choicest  portions  of  offerings 
of  every  description,  and  of  the  dough  in  baking  (xliv.  30). 

But  we  find  a  considerable  advance  upon  all  the  exactions 
we  have  just  been  referring  to  when  we  come  to  those  contained 
in  the  priest-code,  which,  in  its  enumeration  of  the  various 
emoluments  of  the  priests  as  given  in  Num.  xviii.  8-32, 
coincides  in  many  respects  with  Ezekiel,  only  it  introduces  in 
addition  what  constitutes  a  most  important  innovation,  the 
tithe  and  the  first-born.  Like  Ezekiel,  the  priest-code  also 
assigns  the  sin-offerings,  the  trespass-offerings  and  the  meat- 
offerings, at  least  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter,  to  the 
priests  (Num.  xviii.  9,  10  ;  for  fuller  details,  see  Lev.  i.-vii.). 
Of  those  sacrifices  which  their  owners  themselves  were  at 
liberty  to  make  use  of  in  furnishing  the  sacrificial  feast  (the 
so-called  D*??^  ^l),  the  priests  were  to  get  the  breast  and  the 
right  shoulder  (Lev.  vii.  30-34),  thus  obtaining  considerably 
choicer  portions  than  those  assigned  to  them  in  Deuteronomy 
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Again,  as  in  Ezekiel  so  also  in  the  priest-code,  the  priests 
are  to  get  everything  "dedicated"  (Num.  xviii.  14),  and  the 
choicest  portions  (the  reshith)  of  the  produce  of  the  soil :  the 
oil,  the  wine  and  the  wheat  (Num.  xviii.  12).  But  to  the 
reshith,  the  first-fruits,  DPJDf,  are  further  added  (Num. 
xviii.  13)  as  an  impost  of  a  different  sort;  then,  in  the  last 
place,  comes  the  most  important  item  of  all,  one  that  con- 
siderably exceeded  in  value  all  the  former  ones,  viz.  the  tithe 
(Num.  xviii.  20-32)  and  the  first-born  (Num.  xviii.  15-18). 
The  tithe  however  belonged,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
"  Levites,"  who  in  turn  were  required  to  pay  a  tenth  part  of 
it  to  the  priests.  With  regard  to  the  portion  of  the  dough 
that  was  to  be  given  to  the  priests,  though  omitted  in  the 
leading  enumeration  of  the  emoluments,  it  too  is  mentioned 
in  the  priest-code,  but  in  a  different  place  (Num.  xv.  17-21). 
We  find  that  in  Nehemiah's  day  those  enactments  were  already 
in  full  force.  According  to  Neh.  x.  36-40,  it  was  already  t lie 
practice  at  that  time  for  the  priests  to  receive  the  first-fruits 
or  bikkurim  (x.  36),  the  choicest  portions  of  the  fruits  of  the 
soil,  which  here,  precisely  as  in  the  priest- code,  are  clearly 
distinguished  alike  from  the  first-fruits  and  the  tithe  (x.  38), 
then  the  tithe  after  the  manner  described  in  the  priest-code 
(x.  38-40),  then  the  first-born  (x.  37),  and  lastly,  the  portion 
of  the  dough  (x.  38).  By  the  tithe  here  we  are  always  to 
understand  the  tithe  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground  and  of  the 
trees.  But  there  is  one  passage  in  the  priest-code  where,  in 
addition  to  the  tithe  just  mentioned,  that  of  the  cattle  is  also 
exacted  (Lev.  xxvii.  32,  33).  But  it  may  well  be  presumed 
that  this  requirement,  standing  there  as  it  does  in  so  entirely 
isolated  a  fashion,  did  not  originally  form  part  of  the  code." 
It  would  seem  that  the  tithe  of  the  cattle  was  actually  exacted 
and  paid  in  the  time  of  the  author  of  Chronicles ;  or  possibly 
we  have  only  to  regard  it  as  forming  part  of  this  writer's 
conceptions  of  what  ought  to  be  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  6).     In  post- 

49  See  Wellhausen,   Jahrb.  fur  deutsche  Theol.  1877,  p.  444;  also  hi* 
Geschichte  Israels,  i.  162. 
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understood  as  referring  to  a  tithe   in    th<*  sense  of  the   one 

demanded  by  Deuteronomy. 

The  legal  preecriptionj  of  Deerteronoiny  and  of  the  priests* 
code  have  not  only  been  blended  together  so  as  to  form  one 
whole  in  a  litt-r.u  .  bat  they  would  also  appear  to  have 

been    oomb&Ded  with  eaeh  other  in   aetaal   pi  Con- 

sequently we  find  that  the  law  in  its  later  develojn 
eonaiderahly  augmented   the  already  heavy  imposts  of  the 
priest-code.     With  the  Levites'  tithe  of  this  code  there  waa 
now  conjoined,  and   simply  as  "a  second  tithe,"  the  De- 
scribed in    DentefOQOBO J,  and  which   was   to  In-   consumed  by 
the  owner  hlffirmll  before  Jehovah.     The  dioflFOPinOj 
the  pteacriptioni  of  the  code  and  those  of  IX-uteronomy,  with 

Ct  to  the  portions  of  the  victims  that  were  to  h 
the  priests,  was  now  got  rid  of  by  regarding  the  former  as 
referring  exclusively  to  the  victims  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  the 
latter  to  such  animals  as  were  slaughtered  for  ordinary  use. 
Of  the  former  of  these  the  priests,  according  to  Lev.  vii.  30-34, 
were  to  receive  the  breast  and  the  right  shoulder,  while  of  the 
latter  they  were  to  get,  according  to  Deut.  xviii.  3,  a  fore-leg, 
the  cheeks,  and  the  stomach.  Lastly,  to  all  the  imposts  of 
the  priest-code  there  was  further  added  the  portion  of  the 
fleece  at  the  sheep-shearing  as  prescribed  in  Deuteronomy 
(xviii.  4).  From  this  process  of  amalgamation  there  resulted 
the  following  list  of  the  priests'  emoluments,  which  we  may 
venture  to  regard  as  the  one  that  was  in  force  in  the  time 
of  Christ.90 

60  Philo  already  gives  us  a  synopsis  in  his  treatise,  entitled  De  praemm 
sacerdotum  et  honoribus  {Opp.  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  232-237) ;  comp.  besides, 
Hitter's  Philo  und  die  Halacha,  1879,  pp.  114-126.  Further,  Josephus  in 
the  leading  passage  on  the  subject,  Antt.  iv.  4.  4,  with  which  iiL  9.  1-4 
(sacrificial  offerings)  and  iv  8.  22  (firstlings)  may  be  compared.  The 
Rabbinical  writers,  according  to  an  artificial  system  of  reckoning,  repre- 
sent the  various  sources  of  the  priests'  emoluments  as  having  amounted  to 
twenty-four  in  all  ;  see  Tosefta,  Challa  ii.  7-9  (ed.  Zuckermandel)  ;  Jer. 
Challa  iv.  fin.  fol.  60b;  Bab.  Baba  kamma  110b,  Chdlin  133b;  Pe.nkta  in 
Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  1122-1128.     Several  of  the  twenty-four  in 
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(I.)  Of  the  victims  the  following  portions  fell  to  the  priests: 
— (1)  The  sin-offerings  in  their  entirety,  at  least  as  a  rule, 
for  only  two,  and  that  of  a  particular  sort,  were  required  to 
be  burnt  without  the  camp.81  (2)  The  trespass-offerings  in 
their  entirety  also.88  In  botli  instances  it  was  only  the  fat 
that  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  the  flesh  belonged  to  the 
priests.  (3)  Of  the  meat-offerings  again  they  got  by  far  the 
larger  portion,  for  as  a  rule  only  a  small  part  of  it 
reserved  to  burn  upon  the  altar,  while  the  rest  lull  to  the 
priests.83  All  the  sacrifices  we  have  just  mentioned  were  of 
very  frequent  occurrence,  particularly  th  which 

might  not  only   be   offered  independently  by  them 
which  also  formed  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  the  majority 
of  the  animal   sacrifices.83*     To  the   same   category   we   have 
further  to  refer  (4)  the  twelve    cakes  of   sharbratd,  a 
supply  of  which  was  placed  in  the  temple  every  week,  while 

question  are  already  enumerated  in  Mishna,  Challa  iv.  9.  For  the  Talmudic 
passages,  see  also  Reland's  Antiquiiates  sacrae,  ii.  4.  11,  in  Bernard's  edition 
of  Josephus,  note  on  Antt.  iv.  4.  4,  and  in  Havereamp's  edition,  note  on  the 
same  passage ;  and  for  a  German  rendering  of  them,  Saalschiitz,  Das  mosaische 
Jltrht,  i.  351.  Among  modem  writers  the  most  complete  and  most  correct 
lists  comparatively  speaking  are  given  by  Saalschiitz,  Das  n«M 
i.  343-353,  and  Ilaneberg,  Die  rtUgiBaen  Altcrthiimtr  <hr  BiUl,  pp.  5< 
Authentic  material  also  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xiii.  1055-1 129. 

61  Lev.  v.  13,  vi.  19,  22  f. ;  Num.  xviii.  9,  10 ;  Esek.  xliv.  29.  Joseph. 
Antt.  iii.  9.  3.  Si/ra  to  Lev.  vi.  19  ff.,  in  Ugolini's  Tktmunu,  voL  xiii.  p. 
1071  ff.  For  the  sin-  and  trespass-offerings  generally,  see  Lev.  iv.-vii. 
Winert  Uealworterb.  ii.  pp.  429-435. 

62  Lev.  vii.  6,  7 ;  Num.  xviii.  9,  10 ;  Ezek.  xliv.  29.  Joseph.  Antt. 
iii.  9.  3 ;  Si/ra  to  Lev.  vii.  6,  7,  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  xiii.  1078. 

63  Lev.  ii.  3,  10,  vi.  9-11,  vii.  9,  10,  14,  x.  12,  13  ;  Num.  xviii.  9,  10; 
Ezek.  xliv.  29.  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  9.  4 :  tjj»  li  Xo;x»j»  o!  host;  wpit  rpo$ij» 
Xxf*(ix!/ov<ri»,  q  i\pnt)iiox»  (»Aoc/^  yip  av,u,Trt<j:up*Toct)  r,  jtM^llMU  iprut.  On 
the  meat-offerings  generally,  see  Lev.  ii.  the  whole  chapter,  and  vL  7--11, 
also  AYiner's  Ruihcorterb.  under  the  word. 

63a  If  we  want  to  form  some  idea  of  the  frequency  of  many  of  those 
sacrifices,  we  have  only  to  read  the  laws  relating  toLevitical  defilement  and 
the  mode  of  treating  it  with  ■  view  to  its  removal  (Lev.  xi.-xv.  ;  Num.  xix.). 
For  example,  every  tvontan  after  childbirth  had  to  offer  a  hunb  as  a  burnt- 
offering  and  a  pigeon  as  a  sin-offering,  or  in  the  event  of  her  being  too 
poor  for  this,  one  pigeon  as  a  burnt-offering  and  another  as  a  sin-offering, 
IiCV.  xii.  1-8  ;  Luke  ii.  24. 
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tliut    which    WM     taken     away    beeame    the     pfl  4    the 

to.       All  the   four  <  ,w  meat 

were  "  mott  holy,"  ami  as  such   OOOld  only  i  mod    in   a 

holy  place,  i.e.  within  the  inner  court  of  the  ternj-le,  ami 
exclii-ively  hy  the  priests  themselves  (ami  not  by  their 
relations  as  well)." 

The  regulations  were  not  80  stringent  with  regard  to  the 
two  following  offerings,  viz.  (5)  the  than! 
the  Imrnt-offerings.  Of  the  former,  the  &*?$  V?h  *A 
offerings  which  were  consumed  by  the  offerers  themselves,  and 
l>y  Luther  rendered  "  Dtnkopfar/1  or  as  it  should  rath' 
"  Mahlopfer,"  the  priests  received  two  parts  of  each,  viz.  the 
breast  and  the  right  shoulder.  These  might  be  eaten  in  any 
"  clean  place,"  and  therefore  not  within  the  sanctuary  as  in 
the  previous  instances,  and  that  not  by  the  priest  alone,  but 
by  all  who  were  connected  with  the  priestly  order  as  well, 
even  by  their  wives  and  daughters."  Lastly,  of  the  burnt- 
offerings  (6),  the  priests  received  comparatively  speaking  least 
of  all,  for  they  were  entirely  consumed  upon  the  altar.  Baft 
even  of  these  they  got  the  skins  at  least,  and,  considering  how 
frequently  sacrifices  of  this  sort  were  offered,  it  was  certainly 
not  without  good  reason  that  Philo  estimated  the  amount  of 
revenue  from  this  source  also  as  something  very  considerable."7 

64  Lev.  xxiv.  5-9 ;  for  the  Si/ra  to  this  as  also  tbe  other  Rabbinical  passages, 
see  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1084  ff. ;  see  also  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  10.  7; 
Matt.  xii.  4  ;  Mark  ii.  26  ;  Luke  vi.  4.  For  tbe  principle  on  wbich  they 
were  divided,  see  Sukka  v.  7,  8  (the  retiring  course  of  service  got  the  one 
half  and  the  incoming  one  the  other  half). 

65  Num.  xviii.  10  and  the  passages  cited  in  the  preceding  notes ;  also 
Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  4,  Jin. 

<*  Lev.  vii.  30-34,  x.  14, 15.  Si/ra  to  Lev.  vii.  30-34,  in  Ugolini's  Thes. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  1094  ff.  Philo,  De  praemiis  sacerdotum,  sec.  iii.  (ed.  Mang.  ii. 
234) :  irtzirro;  yecp  Uptiov  TrpoGTtTXKTX-t  ovo  rot;  hpivaiit  otto  Ovoi»  lioiaQxi 
fis'hay,  fipctxiovoi  fciv  «ri  &ipos  $£&&;,  ««"<>  J*  tov  urtidov;  Zaw  x<o». 
Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  9.  2  :  to  \l  oTqOo;  xa.1  tijv  K»r>ftvi>  ?r,v  \i%i*v  toI;  UoXm 
-7Toi.pa.ayfivzii.  On  the  peace-offerings  generally,  see  Lev.  iii.  the  whole 
chapter,  vii.  11-21,  28-34.     Winer's  Realworierb.,  art.  M  Dankopfer." 

67  Lev.  vii.  8;  the  Sifra  thereto  in  Ugolini's  Thes.  vol.  xiii.  p.  1079. 
Mishna,  Sebachim  xii.  2-4.  Tosefta,  Sebachim  (or  Korbanoth)  xi.  7  ff.  in 
Ugolini's  Thes  xiii  1080  ff.     Philo,  De  praemiis  sacerdotum,  sec  iv.  (Mang. 
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II.  But  considerable  as  the  amount  derived  from  those 
offerings  no  doubt  was,  still  it  formed  but  the  smaller  portion 
of  the  sacerdotal  revenues,  while  for  the  most  part  it  was 
only  available  for  the  officiating  priests.  The  real  bulk  of  the 
priests'  emoluments,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  strictly 
speaking  of  what  was  derived  from  those  dues  that  were  paid 
independently  of  the  sacrifices  altogether,  and  which  conse- 
quently possessed  the  character  of  a  genuine  tax  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  priesthood.  These  dues  were  levied  partly 
upon  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  partly  upon  the  offspring  of 
the  cattle,  and  they  had  to  be  paid  partly  in  kind,  although 
in  some  instances  they  might  also  be  ransomed  for  their 
equivalent  in  money.  The  dues  derived  from  the  produce  of 
tlie  soil  were  of  a  varied  character,  and  had  to  be  separated 
(with  a  view  to  payment)  in  the  following  order:68  (1)  The 
first-fruits,  D^33.  These  offerings  were  taken  from  the  so- 
called  "  seven  kinds,"  i.e.  from  the  principal  products  of  the 
Boil  of  Palestine  as  enumerated  in  Deuteronomy  (viii.  8),  viz. 
wheat,  barley,  vines,  fig-trees,  pomegranates,  olives  and  honey. 
Those  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  offered  fresh 
fruits,  while  those  living  farther  away  brought  them  in  a 
dried  form.  In  going  up  to  present  their  offerings  the  people 
went  in  common  procession,  and  according  to  Philo  and  the 
Mishna  it  was  made  an  occasion  of  merry-making.  It  was 
the  practice  for  those  living  in  the  country  to  assemble  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  districts  to  which  they  belonged  and 
thence  to  go  up  to  Zion  in  one  merry  company,  marching  to 
the  music  of  the  pipes.  At  the  head  of  the  procession  was 
led  the  ox  that  was  to  form  the  festive  offering,  with  its  horns 
gilded  and  a  garland  of  olive  branches  placed  upon  them.  In 
Jerusalem  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  priesthood  came 

ii.  235):  'E<p'  xirxot  pifrrot  xxl  rx;rZi>  i'hoxxvrufAXTUn,  xiAvdttTX  it  rxvr 
iwrl,  "ho pot;  vpaarxreit  tow;  VTryperovvrx;  txi;  Dvoi'xi;  hpu;  ~AXf*j5x*ui>,  oi 
fipxyfilxv  *4AX'  t»  rot;  fixhunx  iro'kvxpJiftxTor  oupix*.  Josephus,  Antt.  iii.  9. 1. 
Hitter's  Philv  und  die  Halacha,  p.  12(i.  On  the  burn  t^  offerings  generally, 
see  Lev.  i.  3-17.  Winer's  Realworterb.  under  the  word  "  Brandopfer." 
68  On  the  order  to  be  observed,  see  Terumoth  iii.  6,  7. 
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to  meet  the  procession  as  it  appfoachaci  the  sanctuary.     The 

owners  of  the  offerings   then   put  v.  RMBd    the   hatkata 

containing  the  first-fruits  and  carried  them  on  their  shoulder* 

up  the  temple  mount  as  far  as  the  court     This  was  done 

even  by  tlie  most  distinguished  ;   it  had  heen  done 

even  by  King  Agrippa  himself.     As  soon  as  the  proceaaiott 

entered  the  court  the  Invites  welcomed  it  with  the  HBglBg  of 

the    thirtieth    Psalm.       And    now    each    pOBOfl    ptOOaad 

hand  his  basket  to  the  priest,  and  as  he  did  PO,  Mptlttd  the 

confession  of  Deut.  xxvi.  5-10,  whereupon  the   priest  took  it 

and  put  it  down  beside  the  altar.69     (2)  Then  came  the  so-called 

terumah  (n9nI?)-      This  was  distinct  from   the  iir.-,t- fruits,  and 

in  so  far  as  the  offering  of  these  litter  h;id  always  rather  more 

of  a  symbolico-relijotis  rigniflffaiMW.  it  hardly  could'be  said  to 

have  belonged  to  quite  the  same  aatagnty  with  them.     The 

terumah  possessed  the  character  of  a  pure  payment  in  kind 

toward  the  maintenance  of  the  priests,  for  Rabbinical  Ju 

understands  it  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term  (terumah 

in  the  more  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word  meaning  every 

"  heave  "  whatsoever,  i.e.  everything  paid  to  the  sanctuary)  as 

denoting  the  giving  of  the  choicest  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground 

and  of  the  trees  to  the  priests.     This  impost  was  levied  not 

only  upon  the  "  seven  kinds,"  but  upon  every  species  of  fruit, 

and  that  whether  the  fruits  of  the  ground  or  the  fruit  of  trees. 

Here  as  before  the  most  important  of  them  were  wheat,  wine 

and  oil.     The  amount  to  be  given  was  not  regulated  by  anj 

69  See  in  general,  Num.  xviii.  13 ;  Neh.  x.  36 ;  also  Ex.  xxiiL  19, 
xxxiv.  26.  To  this  matter  Deut.  xxvL  1-11  was  referred.  Joseph.  Antt. 
iv.  8.  22.  In  the  Mishna  the  entire  tractate  Bikkurim  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  first-fruits.  Comp.  especially,  Bikkurim  L  3  (regarding  the 
M  seven  kinds"  to  be  offered),  and  in.  1-9  (account  of  the  festive  proces- 
sion). Philo  treats  of  this  matter  in  his  small  work,  Defesto  cophini,  first 
edited  by  Cardinal  Mai,  and  given  in  Richter's  edition  of  Philo's  works, 
v.  48-50 ;  also  in  Tischendorf's  Philonea  (1868),  pp.  69-71.  Of  the  works 
given  under  the  literature  we  would  specially  mention,  Lundius,  Die  alien 
jiidischen  Heiligthiimer,  book  iii.  chap.  liv.  Ugolini's  Thes.  vol.  iii.  p.  1100  ff. 
Winer's  Realworterb.,  art.  kk  Erstlinge."  Saalschiitz.  i.  344  f.  Haneberg,  pp. 
565-568.  Gratz,  Monarch  rift  fur  Geschichte  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth 
1877,  p.  433  ff. 
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fixed   measure,  weight,  or  number,*  but  was  to   be,  on   an 

average,  one-fiftieth  of  the  whole  yield,  the  person  who  gave 
one-fortieth  being  regarded  as  giving  liberally,  while  he  who 
gave  only  one-sixtieth  was  considered  to  have  given  somewhat 
stingily.71  Whatever  had  once  been  set  apart  as  a  terumah 
could  be  lawfully  made  use  of  only  by  the  priests.7*  (3)  After 
the  materials  of  the  two  classes  of  offerings  we  have  just 
mentioned  had  been  duly  separated,  the  largest  und  most 
important  item  of  all  now  fell  to  be  deducted,  viz.  the  tithe. 
We  know,  from  what  the  Gospels  tell  us,  with  what  painful 
scrupulosity  the  prescriptions  of  the  law  in  regard  to  this 
matter  were  observed,  and  how  OOHUDOO  it  was  to  pay  tithe 
even  of  the  most  insignificant  and  worthless  objects,  such  as 
mint,  anise,  and  cummin  (Matt,  xxiii. ;  Luke  xi.  42).  The 
principle  laid  down  in  the  Mishna  with  respect  to  this  is  as 
follows :  "  Everything  which  may  be  used  as  food  and  is 
cultivated  and  grows  out  of  the  earth  is  liable  to  tithe." 7I     The 

70  Terumoth  i.  7. 

71  Terumoth  iv.  8.  Comp.  Jerome's  com.  on  Eiek.  xliv.  18,  14  {Opp.  ed. 
Vallarsi,  v.  5G5)  :  At  vero  primitiva  quae  de  frugibus  offerebant,  non  erant 
epeciali  numero  definita,  sed  offerentium  arbitrio  tlerelicta.  Traditiouem- 
que  accepimus  Hebraeorum  uon  lege  praeceptam,  sed  magistrorum  arbitrio 
inolitam :  qui  pluriuuim,  quadrayeximam  partem  dabat  Bacerdotibue,  qui 
minimum,  sexagesimam:  inter  quadragesimam  et  sexagesiuiam  licebat 
offerre  quodcumque  voluissent. 

72  See  in  general,  Num.  xviii.  13;  Neh.  x.  38.  The  Rabbinical  regu- 
lations in  the  tractate  '/<  rttmuth.  Philo,  De  praemiix  sacerdotum,  sec.  i. 
(Mang.  ii.  p.  ~oo)  :  TrpoarxTTtt  kxi  xtto  rq;  xXKyiz  ktwiu;  xirxpxtotfxt,  kxS1 
tKOKJTYiv  fA.lv  Xjjkov  oho*,  Kxff  iKxoiw  li  x~h<uvx  oho*  kxi  Kptdx;.  '  Oy.oiu;  ii 
t|  iAxiuit  eAae/of  kxi  x-kq  tu»  x~h7\uu  xKpoipvuv  tiftspovf  Kxpirov;  (that  it  is  the 
tiTuiiiah  tliat  Philo  has  in  view  here  has  also  been  correctly  assumed  by 
Kiehter  in  his  Philo  mid  die  Halucha).  Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  4  :  fn  is 
xfxpx*;  tov  'Kxqv  itKXiov  t£  6t<?  izxvrun  tuv  %k  Trig  */ij;  <Pvotuinu»  Kxpncut 
ii:i<t>ipii».  Comp.  also  Luiiclius,  Die  ulten  jiiduicJun  I Itiliytltiimer,  book  iy. 
ehap.  xxxi.  Winer's  Ktalwbrterb.,  art.  "  Erstlinge."  Saalsehutz,  i.  346. 
Haneberg,  p.  568  f. 

73  Maaseroth  i.  1.  For  details,  comp.  for  example  Maaseroth  iv  5,  6, 
v.  8.  Lightfoot,  Horae  hebr.,  note  on  Matt,  xxiii.  28  (Opp.  ii.  359). 
Wetzstein,  JW.  Test.,  note  on  the  same  passage.  On  the  tithing  of  anise 
(dvindQ*,  712C0»  8ee  -Maaseroth  iv.  5  ;  on  that  of  cummin  (»ty«<vo»,  jitDS)- 
Demai  ii  1. 
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revenue  derived  from  the  source  now  in  question  must  have  been 
very  Uttge  indeed.  Yet  the  greater  proportion  <>!  it  was  intended 
not  so  niudi  for  the  priests  as  for  the  more  Mbofdinsto  class 
of  sacred  officials,  viz.  the  Leviles.  It  was  to  these  sstti 
the  first  instance,  that  the  tithe  had  to  ba  paid,  srhfle  thaj 
had  in  turn  to  hand  over  a  tithe  of  that  tenia  to  tin;  priests.'4 
After  separating  this  Levites1  tithe  bom  his  ptodnOB,  the  OWBet 
had  to  deduct  another  one  still,  the  so-called  second  lith>\  Hut 
this,  in  common  with  several  other  imposts  of  a  .similar  kind, 
was  made  use  of  by  the  owner  himself  in  the  way  of  fin 
ing  a  sacrificial  feast  at  Jerusalem  ;  consequently  they  were 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  priests,  and  so  do  not  fall  to  bo 
considered  here.76     (4)  Then  the  last  of  the  offering!  taken 

W  See  in  general,  Num.  xviii.  20-32  ;  Neh.  x.  38-40.  Philo,  De 
caritate,  sec.  x.  (ed.  Mang.  ii.  391)  ;  De  praemiis  sacerdot.  sec.  vi.  ;  pro- 
bably it  is  also  the  tithe  that  is  in  view  in  sec.  ii.  init.  of  the  same  treatise. 
Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  3,  4.  The  Rabbinical  prescriptions  in  Maaseroth. 
Hottinger,  De  decimis  Judaeorum,  Lugd.  Hat.  1713.  Lundius,  Die  alien 
jiid.  lit  iliythiimer,  book  iv.  chap,  xxxii.  Winer's  Eealwiirttrb.,  art.  "  Zehnt." 
Saalschiitz,  i.  846  f.  Haneberg,  pp.  578-576.  Leyrer  in  HerzogV 
Enc,  1st  ed.  vol.  xviii.  414-421.  Ritter,  Philo  und  die  Halacha,  pp.  1 :.'_'- 
124.  Knobel-Dillmann,  Exeget.  Ifandbuch,  note  on  Lev.  xxviL  30-33 
(also  at  the  same  place  for  the  instances  of  a  similar  practice  among  the 
heathen). 

74  To  the  category  of  impost*  that  were  consumed  by  the  owner  himself 
at  Jerusalem  belong — 

(1)  The  "  second  tithe,"  according  to  Deut  xiv.  22-26.  Lev.  xxvii.  30,  31 
was  likewise  understood  in  this  sense.  Comp.  Tob.  L  7 ;  Joseph.  Antt. 
iv.  8.  8.  In  the  Mishna  see  the  whole  tractate  Maaser  sheni.  Hottinger, 
De  decimis  Judaeorum,  pp.  146-182  (Exercit.  viL).  Lundius,  Die  alien  jiid. 
Heiligthiimer,  iv.  33.  Winer's  Rtahcorterb.,  art.  "  Zehnt."  Saalschiitz,  i. 
pp.  169,  354-358.  Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Eeal-Enc,  1st  ed.  voL  xviii.  p.  417  f. 
Those  living  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem  were  allowed  to  convert  the 
second  tithe  into  money  ou  the  understanding  that  one- fifth  of  its  money 
value  was  to  be  superadded  to  it  (Lev.  xxvii.  31  ;  Maaser  sheni  iv.  3). 
But  this  money  had  to  be  spent  exclusively  in  the  purchase  of  such  viands, 
beverages,  and  ointment  as  were  necessary  for  the  sacrificial  feast  at 
Jerusalem  (Deut.  xiv.  26  ;  Maaser  sheni  ii.  1). 

(2)  The  tithe  of  the  cattle.  The  only  passage  in  the  Pentateuch  which 
requires  the  cattle  to  be  tithed,  viz.  Lev.  xxvii.  32,  33,  was  expressly 
understood  by  the  later  legislation  in  the  sense  of  the  "second  tithe,"  and 
that  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  the  cattle  tithe  would  also  be  devoted 
to  the  furnishing  of  the  feasts  in  Jerusalem.    See  Selachim  v.  8.    Bartenora 
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from  the  products  of  the  soil  was  the  so-called  challah  (n?n), 
i.e.    the    offering    from    the    kneaded    dou^h    (arrap^T)    tov 

and  Maimoniles  on  BechoroA  ix.  1  (in  Surenhusius'  edition  of  the  Mishna, 
v.  187).  At  the  same  time,  Philo  would  seem  to  include  the  cattle  tithe 
also  among  the  priests'  emoluments,  De  curitate,  sec.  x.  (Mang.  ii.  591)  ; 
De  praemiis  saardotum,  sec.  ii.  but,  (where  the  tithe  is  probably  meant). 
Comp.  Ritter's  Philo  rind  die  IlaUicha,  p.  133  f.  For  a  fuller  account  of 
the  matter,  see  Mishna,  Bechoroth  ix.  1-8  ;  ibo  Manser  sheni  i.  2  ;  She- 
kalim  i.  7,  iii.  1,  viii.  8  ;  llosh  hatha na  i.  1  ;  Chat/iija  i.  4  ;  Silmchim  ▼.  8, 
x.  3;  Manachoth  ix.  0  ;  Chullin  i.  7.  Hottinger,  />  decimis  Judaeorum, 
pp.  228-253  (Exercit.  x.).  Lundius,  Z)«e  «/f.  /■&  Hidigth.  book  iv.  chap, 
xxxviii. 

(3)  The  produce  of  trees  and  vines  in  the  fourth  year  of  their  growth. 
According  to  Lev.  xix.  23-25,  the  fruit  of  newly-planted  trees  (and  vines) 
was  not  to  be  gathered  at  all  during  the  first  irs,  while  in  the 
fourth  it  was  to  be  consecrated  to  Cod,  as  it  was  not  to  be  at  the  free 
disposal  of  the  owner  of  it  till  the  fifth  year.  In  later  times  this  was  taken 
to  mean  that  the  produce  of  the  fourth  year  was,  like  the  MC  >nd  tithe,  to 
be  consumed  by  the  owner  himself  in  Jerusalem.  See  especially,  J< 
Antt.  iv.  8.  19  :  t£  it  TtTxprp  rpvyxrtt  *■&»  to  yti>6ftt»op  (rent  yxp  upio» 
uvxi)  kxi  avuxyxyuv  tit  T»jv  itpxv  tco'Kiw  xopifyru,  kxi  out  tJi  Zucxt*!  tow 
xKhov  Kxp-xov  fttrai  run  (fi'Kuv  tvuxovfttitot  Anx'KiaKiTU  kxi  ,«:t" 
iptyxvZiv  xx\  yjnptvQvtjuv  ywxiKu*.  Comp.  also  Philo,  De  caritate,  sec.  xxi 
(Mang.  ii.  408).  Mishna,  J\a  vii.  6  ;  Manser  sheni  v.  l-,r)  ;  Urla  through- 
out; Edujoth  iv.  5.  Guisius  on  Pea  vii.  6  (in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  i.  68). 
Hottinger,  De  jure  plantae  quarti  anni  juxta  praeceptum  Lev.  xix  i'I, 
Marburg  1704.     Saalschiitz,  i.  168  f. 

(4)  Then,  in  the  last  place,  among  the  offerings  that  did  not  fall  to  the 
priests  were  those  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  viz. :  (a)  the  gleanings 
of  the  fields  and  what  grew  upon  the  edges  of  them  when  the  corn  was 
reaped,  Lev.  xix.  9,  10,  xxiii.  22  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  19-22.  Joseph.  Antt.  iv. 
8.  21.  Philo,  De  caritnte,  sec.  ix.  (Mang.  ii.  390).  Mishna,  Pea.  (b)  The 
so-called  third  tithe,  or  the  tithe  for  the  poor.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
prescription  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  29,  xxvi.  12)  on  which  this  tithe  is  based  one 
should  expect  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  tithe  for  the  poor  would  alternate 
with  the  second  tithe.  For  Deuteronomy  prescribes  that  the  tithe  that  in 
the  other  two  years  was  consumed  by  the  owner  himself  before  Jehovah, 
w  as  in  the  third  year  to  be  assigned  to  the  Levites  and  the  poor.  So  too 
according  to  the  Sept.  version  of  Deut.  xxvi.  12  :  (i*  t£  ini  Tf  rpiT?)  to 
Oivrtpov  tTeihtKxro*  huan;  ry  Ask'tjj  kxi  t£  z-poo^Xuru  kx\  t£  opQxyy  kxi 
Tfl  x*>P°h  But  it  became  the  practice  in  later  times  to  superadd  the  tithe 
for  the  poor  to  the  second  tithe  every  third  year.  See  Tob.  i.  7,  8. 
Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  8.  22.  Pea  viii.  2-9.  Demai  iv.  o,  4.  Manser  shtni 
v.  6.  Jadajim'w.  3.  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Deut.  xxvi.  12.  Jerome's 
commentary  on  Ezekiel  xlv.  13,  14  (ed.  Vallarsi,  v.  5G5).  Guisius's  note 
on  Pea  viii.  2  (in  Surenhusius'  Mishna  i.  70).  Bernard  and  Havercamp'a 
editions  of   Josephus,  notes   on    And.   iv.  8.   22.     Hottinger,  De  dicimis 
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(f>vpafia,TO'i,  Rom.  xi.  16).  According  to  the  Mishna,  of?. 
of  this  sort  required  to  be  given  in  the  <  use  ofdoagh  that 
happened  to  be  made  from  any  one  of  the  hve  following  kinds 
of  grain:  wheat,  barley,  spelt,  oats,  and  rye  (?)/'  The  oflet- 
ing  was  not  to  be  presented  in  the  form  of  Hour  or  meal,  but 
required  to  be  taken  from  the  dough,  i.e.  as  pupated  for 
making  bread."  The  quantity  to  be  given  was,  in  the  case 
of  private  individuals,  one  twenty-fourth  part,  and,  in  the  case 
of  public  bakers,  one  forty-eighth  part  of  the  whole  piece." 

Then  there  was  a  second  leading  class  of  regular  oflei 
viz.  those  derived  from  the  rearing  of  cattle.  These  were  of 
three  different  kinds :  (1)  The  most  important  of  them  was 
that  consisting  of  the  male  first-born  of  the  cattle  (that  is  to 
say  therefore,  the  first-born  whenever  it  happened  to  be  a 
male).  As  far  back  as  the  earlier  Jehovistic  and  Deuteroim- 
mist  legislation  we  find  that  the  male  first-born  of  the  cattle 
was  required  to  be  dedicated  to  God,  i.e.  was  to  be  used  in 
sacrifice  and  for  sacrificial  feasts  (Ex.  xiii.  11-16,  xxii. 
28,  29,  xxxiv.  19,  20  ;  Deut  xv.  19-23).  This  the  priestly 
legislation  has  converted  into  an  allowance  to  be  given  to  the 
priests  (Ex.  xiii.  1,  2 ;  Lev.  xxvii.  26,  27 ;  Num.  xviii. 
15-18  ;  Neh.  x.  37).  Both  legislations  add  to  this  the  first- 
born among  men  as  well,  for  these   two  were   regarded  as, 

Judaeorum,  pp.  182-203.  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jiid.  Heiligth.,  book  iv.  chap. 
xxxiv.  Winer's  Realworterb.,  art.  "  Zehnt."  Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Real' 
Encycl,  1st  ed.  vol.  xviii.  p.  418  f. 

19  ChaUa  L  1.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  two  words 
usually  rendered  "oats"  and  "rye"  (^»jne>  l"6uB>  and  pDT) ;  especially 
with  regard  to  fiEW =*<£»»,  otQumot,  it  would  certainly  be  more  correct  to 
understand  the  word  as  meaning  a  species  of  oats. 

77  ChaUa  ii.  5. 

«  ChaUa  ii  7.  See  in  general,  Num.  xv.  17-21 ;  Neh.  x.  38 ;  Ezek. 
xliv.  30.  Philo,  De  praemiis  sacerdotum,  sec.  i.  (Mang.  ii  233) :  Ko.ivti  yxp 
roi/g  oitokoiiovvtxs  X7r6  vrxrros  arixTas  rt  kx\  Qvpxftxroi  apron  xtxicut 
dTctpxyv  it;  hpiuv  xpr;<n».  Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  4 :  toj/j  rt  ■xtTromxq  ran 
alrop  kxi  xpTOKOiovfiivov;  rut  7rtu.u.xru-j  aindig  riva  xopriytlp.  Mishna 
tractate,  ChaUa.  Sifra  to  Num.  xv.  17  ft",  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  voL  xiii. 
p.  1108  ft".  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jiid.  Heiligth.  book  iv.  chap,  xxxix.  Saal- 
schiitz,  i.  347.  Haneberg,  pp.  571-573.  Eitter's  Philo  und  die  Halacha, 
p.  118. 
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properly  speaking,  belonging  to  Gud,  and  consequently  they 
required  to  be  ransomed.  Further,  as  j  distinction  had  to  be 
made  between  clean  and  unclean  cattle,  we  accordingly  have 
the  following  more  specific  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
fint-born  : n  (a)  the  first-born  of  the  cattle  that  were  clean  and 
suitable  for  sacrificial  purposes,  i.e.  oxen,  sheep  and  goats, 
were  to  be  given  in  natura.  If  they  were  free  from  blemish 
they  were  to  be  treated  as  sacrifices,  i.e.  the  blood  was  to  be 
sprinkled  upon  the  altar  and  the  fat  consumed  in  the  altar 
fires.80  The  flesh  could  be  eaten  by  all  who  were  connected 
with  the  order  of  the  priests,  even  by  their  wives,  and  that  in 
any  part  of  Jerusalem  (Num.  xviii.  17,  18;  Neh.  x.  37; 
Ex.  xxii.  29,  xxxiv.  19;  Deut.  xv.  19,  20).81  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  auimals  had  any  blemish  about  them, 
they  belonged  no  less  to  the  priests,  only  they  were  to  be 
treated  as  unconsecrated  food  (Deut  xv.  21-23).**  (b)  The 
first-born  of  unclean  animals  above  all,  according  to  Philo,  those 
of  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  camel — and  here  too  as  in  every 
other  instance  only  the  male  ones — were  to  be  ransomed  by 
the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  fixed  by  the  priest 
tvith  a  fifth  part  added  (Num.  xviii.  15;  Neh.  x.  37  ;  Lev. 
Kxvii.  27).  An  ass  was  to  be  exchanged  for  a  sheep  (Ex. 
xiii.  13,  xxxiv.  20).  According  to  Josephus,  the  ransom 
would  appear  to  have  been  effected  by  the  payment  of  a 
fixed  sum  of  one  shekel  and  a  half  for  each  beast  (c)  The 
first-born  of  man,  i.e.  the  first  child  that  happened  to  be  a  male, 

79  Subsequent  practice  amalgamated  the  Jehovistic  and  Deuteronomic 
i 'iiactments  with  those  of  the  priest-code,  and  made  the  latter  the  standard 
by  which  to  interpret  them. 

80  Consequently  the  Mishna  characterizes  the  first-born  also  as  "  holy," 
but  only  in  the  second  degree,  D'pp  DvJHp,  like  passa  and  the  cattle  tithe, 
Sebachim  v.  8. 

81  In  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  the  "thou"  of  xv.  20  has  been  under- 
stood as  though  it  were  addressed  to  the  priests  and  not  (as  was  the  original 
intention  of  the  passage)  to  the  Israelites. 

82  Accordingly,  in  cases  of  this  sort  the  flesh  might  be  sold  by  the  priests 
even  to  persons  who  did  not  belong  to  their  own  order  and  eaten  by  them  ; 
see  Bartenora's  note  on  Bechoroth  v.  1  (in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  r.  169). 
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required  to  i«:  "  no  otned"  as  iood  as  it  wm  a  month  old  b| 
the  payment  of  fi?<  It  (Num.  xviii  up.  Mom. 

iii.  44  it-  Neb.  x.  87  j  Ex.  mm.    L3,  :•..:.  9  ;,  I 
It  was  not  necessary  that  the   hoy  should   be  pteoe&ted  at  tin; 

templfl  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  ratoned 

supposed,  for  the  most  part   on    the  i  of   Lake  ii. 

As   is   expressly  stated    in    tin  just   referred   t<»,  the 

shekels  in  question  were  to  be  those  of  the  i.irtl.*4 

This  tax  was  imposed  upon  poor  and  rich  alike." 

(2.)  0/  all  tJie  Jlesh  tliat  was  slaughter)  '//  tie:  pi 

were  to   receive   three    portions,  viz.  the    shoulder,  the   two 

M  See,  on  the  other  hand,  I,ow,  Die  fabensalter  in  der  jiidischen  Literatvr 
(1875),  p.  110  ff. 

84  Bechoroth  viii.  7.  A  shekel  of  the  Phoenician  (  =  tlie  early  Hebrew) 
standard  amounted  to  MJUMVlMn  about  2  marks  <'rj  pfennigs  of  (icrinan 
money  (Hult.-ch,  Or  2nd  <d.  p.  420), 
and  consequently  live  hhekels  would  be  equivalent  to  about  13  marks. 
There  can  be  no  question  that,  by  the  "  ransoming. ":  the  older  legislation 
(Ex.  xiii.  13,  xxxir.  20)  does  not  mean  a  baying  back  tat  ■  ie  y,  but 
an  exchanging  for  an  animal  that  could  bi  used  as  a  sacr; 

85  See  in  general,  Philo,  De  pracmiis  sacerdotum,  sec.  i.  (Mang.  ii.  233) . 
Tpirov  tori  yipx;  rx  Tpuroroxx  dpoivixx  xxl  ttxvtx  run  %epoxtuv  lax  *?<>; 
inrriptoix;  xxl  xprptv  xvdpcrxu*.  Txvtx  yxp  xthivti  "iixothanixi  rot;  Upaptivoi; 
xvdpuvoi(.  Uouv  fA.iv  kxI  irpofixTup  xxl  xlyuv  xirzxrx  ixyovx,  ftooxov; 
kxI  xpiovg  xxl  %i[*,xp&w;,  iTttZt)  xxSxpx  xxl  Tpb{  iouoti*  xxl  irpif  6voix; 
lari  rt  xxl  vivofttoTXi"  "Kvrpx  Zi  xXTXTiSivxi  run  x'KKuv  1-rxuv  xxl  Svuv 
xxl  xxfiii'huD  xxl  ruv  -rx  pxirTiyaiuv  fty  fitiwvrxi  rxv  x\ixv.     "Eert  oi 

xxl   txvtx    irxfA.T>.n8q Tr,v    hi   tuv    7r puroroxuv    viuv   xxfaipuvi*, 

a;  ii—ip  rov  fitirt  yovsif  rtxvuv  f.ijji  tixvx  yoviuv  Otx^ivyvva&xi,  rifixrxt 
t»jj»  xvxpx^n  xpyvpiv  ptl'V,  TpooTx^x;  taov  tivZip-iv  xxl  Trivtirx  xxl  -z/'.-j- 
stov.  Comp.  also  De  caritate,  sec.  x.  (ed.  Mang.  ii.  391).  Joseph.  Antt. 
iv.  4.  4  :  tuv  inpxnoauv  6s  ruv  ti;  tx;  6vaix;  vtvopciaptivav  to  ytvvr,6iv  T?pu- 
tox,  xv  xpait)  v.,  xxtxSvoxi  ■xxpx<rx,tiv  rail;  itpzvaiv,  uart  xvtcv;  wmmtl 
ortiioQxt  iv  t>j  izpi  izoku'  ruv  o'  ov  vtvoy.iau.ivuv  iodiiiv  Ttxp  xinoi;  xxrx 
Toii$  TTXTpiov;  vouov;  rou;  "biaTOTx;  ruv  rix.rof*.ivuv  oixt.ov  xxl  rtfjuqv  u.s-7'.t; 
ecvxfiptiv,  xv&pu-xov  3s  irpoiTOTOxov  vivrt  oixhov;.  Mishna  tractate  Bechoroth. 
Lundius,  Die  alt.  jild.  Heiligthumer,  book  iii.  chap.  xliv.  Winer's  Rcal- 
worterb.,  art.  "  Erstgeburt."  Saalschiitz,  L  348  f.  Haneberg,  pp.  569-571. 
Fraukel,  Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  palastinischen  Exegese,  etc.,  1851,  p.  98  f. 
(on  the  Sept.  rendering  of  Ex.  xiii.  13  and  xxxiw  20).  Bitter,  Philo, 
pp.  118-122  (the  most  exhaustive  and  accurate  of  any).  Knobel-Dillmann, 
Exeget.  Handbuch,  note  on  Ex.  xiii.  1,  2.  Low,  Die  Lebensalter  in  der  jiid. 
Litcratur,  1875,  pp.  110-118,  3.90-392  (specially  treating  of  the  first-born 
in  the  case  of  man). 
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cheeks,  and  the  stomach.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  Deut. 
xviii.  3  was  understood,  and  was  therefore  taken  as  referring, 
not  to  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  but  to  those  slaughtered  for 
ordinary  use.  According  to  the  later  interpretation  of  it,  this 
prescription  was  also  regarded  as  applying  exclusively  to  such 
animals  as  were  suitable  for  sacrifices,  viz.  oxen,  sheep  and 
goats.86 

(3.)  Again,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  shetp-sheariivg 
had  to  be  given  to   the  priests,  only  in  those  cases  hov 
10  which  a  person  owned  more  than  one  sheep — according  to 
the   school  of  Shammai,  when  he  own  accordi: 

Hillel's  school,  on  the  other  hand,  not  unless  he  owned  live. 
This  offering  was  said  to  amount  to  five  Jewish  (  =  ten 
(Jalilaean)  sela.8T 

III.  Besides  the  regular  offerings,  there  also  fell  to  the 
priests  a  considerable  number  of  an  irregular  and  extra- 
ordinary character.  To  this  category  belonged,  fundamentally 
at  least,  a  large  number  of  sacrifices  offered  OB  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  occasions  (see  p.  195  f.  above);  but  be 

86  See  in  general,  besides  Deut  xviii.  3,  Philo,  De  pracmiis  sucerdotum, 
sec.  iii.  (Mang.  ii.  235):  *Axd  It  iud  s£«  toD  jiupoi/  6vop.i»u»  tvtxx  xp-u^x'/ixi 
rpix  TpoariTUKTCtt  r£  itpit  ICocodxt,  ti p et x ' ° »<*  K*l  otxyoux  xxi  to  kxa.ou- 
p.iuov  qvvorpov.  Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  4  :  tlvxi  li  xxi  toi;  xxt  clxon  Hvouoip, 
tvuftix;  'ii/ixx  rijf  xvTcii»,  «XA«i  pi)  Spnaxtix;,  x»xyxn»  xo/ni£:t»  rot;  hptivip 
tjuvoTpo*  Ti  xxi  xt^vmoit  xxi  T6V  2t£<©»  $px%io*x  rov  dvftXTo;.  On 
the  meaning  of  xtXv»to»  (not  the  breast,  but  the  cheek),  see  notes  on  this 
8  in  Bernard  and  Havereamp's  editions  of  Joseph  us.  MUhm 
traetate  Chullin  x.  and  the  corresponding  Gemara,  fob  130  ff.  Si/ra  to 
Deut.  xviii.  3  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xiii.  1113-1115  (here  too,  as  in  Josephus,  the 
riyht  foreleg  or  shoulder).  Jerome,  J-Spitt.  lxiv.  ad  Fuliolain,  chap.  ii. 
(Yallarsi,  i.  S65)  :  Caeteruin  et  alia  tria,  exceptis  primitiis  hoBtiurutn  et  de 
piivato  et  de  inaeello  publieo,  ubi  BOB  religio  sed  victus  necessitasest, 
dotibus  membra  tribuuiitur.  Irachiuui,  maxilla  et  venter.  Bernard  and 
llaveroainp's  editions  of  JoMpkoS,  notes  on  Antt.  iv.  4.  4.  Saalschiitz,  i. 
p.  350.  Hanebt  rg.  p.  570  f.  Oehler  in  Herzog's  Rtal-Eitcycl.,  1st  ed.  vol.  xii. 
p.  181  f.  Knobel's  note  on  Deut.  xviii.  3.  Hitter's  Philo,  p.  124  f.  Well- 
hausen,  L  p.  158. 

67  See  in  general,  Deut.  xviii.  4.  Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  4:  ilvxt  It  x-rxp- 
X<*$  xvtoI;  xxi  rr,;  tud  t po(SxTu»  xovpx;.  Mishna,  Chullin  xi.  1,  2. 
Sijra  to  Deut.  xviii.  4,  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1113.  Philo,  De  caritate,  sec 
x.  (Mangey,  ii.  391),  erroneously  includes  this  offering  among  the  tithe*. 
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these  they  also  received  the  following  offerings:  d)  T)u 
consecration  vows,  or  votive  offering!.  Theee  might  be  of  ■ 
very  fined  oheraoter.     One  could  dedicate  oneeelf  <>r 

other  person  to  the  sanctuary  (to  the  Lord).      In  such  cases  it 
was  usual  to  pay  a  certain  sura  of  money  by  way  of  ran 
viz.  fitly  shekels  for  a  man  and  thirty  for  a  woman.      Bui  one 
could  also  dedicate  animals,  houses,  or  lands  to  the  sanctuary. 
If  the  animals   happened   to   be  such  as  could    be   oflei 
sacrifice,  then  they  had  to  be  given  in  natura.     But  in  the 
case  of  unclean   animals  and    in   that  of  houses  and   Ian 
money   ransom  could  be  paid  as  before,   though    on   certain 
conditions  specilied  in  the  law.8*     (2)  A  special  form  of  OOBV 
secration  vow  called   the   ban,  i.e.   something    irredeemably 
devoted  to  the  sanctuary.     Whenever  anything  was  devoted 
to  the  sanctuary  in  this  form  (as  something   banned,  orm)  it 
fell  to  it,  i.e.  to  the  priests  in  natura,  whether  it  were  in  the 
shape    of  a  person,   cattle,   or  lands."     (3)  Lastly,  in 
cases  in  which  any  one  had  appropriated  or  otherwise  unlaw- 
fully got   possession   of  anything,  and   in  which  it  was   no 
longer  possible  to  restore  the  property  to  its  rightful  owner,  a 
certain  indemnity  had  to  be  paid,  and  this  also  fell  to  the 
priests.90     With  regard  to  the  two  things  last  mentioned,  the 

88  See  in  general,  Lev.  xxvii. ;  Deut.  xxiii.  22-24.  Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  4 ; 
Matt.  xv.  5;  Mark  vii.  11.  Luudius,  Die  alt.  j'wl.  Heiliythumer,  book  iii. 
chap.  xlv.  Saalschiitz,  Das  mosaische  Recht,  i.  150-153,  358-367.  Winer's 
Real-wbrterb.  art.  "Gelubde."    Oehler  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl,  1st  I 

iv.  pp.  788-790  (art  "Gelubde  bei  den  Hebriiern").  Knobel-Dillmann, 
Exeget.  Handbuch,  notes  on  Lev.  xxvii.  Haneberg,  Die  religibsen  AlUr- 
thiimer  der  Bibel,  pp.  370-37C.  Lightfoot,  Horae  hebr.,  note  on  Matt.  xv.  5 
{Opp.  ed.  Roterodamens.  ii.  p.  332  f.).  Edzard,  Tractatus  Talmudicus, 
Aboda  sara  1710,  p.  294  ff.  Schoettgen,  Horae  hebr.,  Wolf's  Curae  pUil. 
in  Nov.  Test.,  and  Wetzstein's  Nov.  Test.,  the  notes  of  the  three  last- 
mentioned  writers  on  Matt  xv.  5 ;  see  in  general  the  expositors  on  Matt. 
xv.  5  and  Mark  vii  11 ;  also  "  Saat  auf  Hoffnung,"  edited  by  Delitzsch  for 
year  1875,  pp.  37-40.  On  the  validity  of  vow3  in  the  case  of  women,  see 
Num.  xxx. ;  Mishna  tractate  Nedarim. 

89  See  Lev.  xxvii.  28 ;  Num.  xviii.  14 ;  Ezek.  xliv.  29.  Saalschiitz,  i. 
368-373.  Winer's  Realworierb.,  art.  "Bann."  Lev.  xxvii.  29  is  not  appli- 
cable here.     See  Knobel-Dillmann 's  note  on  this  latter  passage. 

90  Num.  v.  5-8. 
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law  distinctly  states  that  they  were  to  belong  to  the  priests 
personally,  whereas  the  votive  offering,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  appear  to  have  been  devoted  as  a  rule  to  purposes 
connected  with  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  generally.91  At 
the  same  time  Josephus  distinctly  affirms  that  the  ransom  of 
fifty  or  of  thirty  shekels  to  be  paid  in  those  cases  in  which 
any  one  had  devoted  him  or  herself  to  God  formed  part  of 
the  priests  emoluments.1"  Further,  the  Rabbinical  theologians 
hold  that,  besides  the  cherem  and  the  indemnity  offering, 
"the  inherited  field,"  consecrated  as  a  votive  offering  (Lev. 
xxvii.  16-21),  was  also  to  be  included  among  the  twenty- 
four  different  kinds  of  offerings  that  fell  to  the  priests.** 

To  what  extent  all  the  offerings  to  which  we  have  ret. 
were  contributed  by  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  as  well  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  in  regard 
to   any  one  of  them   in  particular.94     In   any   case  a   large 

91  Shekalim  iv.  6-8:  "When  any  one  consecrates  bis  possessions 
(VD33)  •  •  •  a11^  there  happen  to  be  cattle  amongst  them  suitable  for 
sacrifice,  whether  males  or  females,  then,  according  to  Rabbi  Eliesar,  they 
are  to  be  sold,  the  males  for  burnt-offerings  and  the  females  for  festive 
offerings  t0  those  who  may  be  requiring  them  for  such  purposes,  while  the 
BMXiey  with  the  rest  of  the  properly  was  to  be  given  to  the  treasury  fur  the 
support  of  the  temple  (n'an  P"|3^)-  Rabbi  Josua  says:  The  males  are 
sacrificed  as  burnt-offerings,  and  the  females  are  sold  to  such  as  happen  to 
be  requiring  festive  offeriugs,  while,  with  the  money  realized  from  the  sale, 
burnt-offerings  are  purchased  and  offered  ;  the  residue  of  the  property  goes 
to  the  treasury  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sanctuary.  ...  If  any  one 
consecrates  his  possessions,  and  there  happen  to  be  thiugs  amongst  them 
suitable  for  the  altar,  such  as  wine,  oil,  birds,  then,  according  to  Rabbi 
Eliesar,  these  are  to  be  sold  to  those  who  are  requiring  offerings  of  this 
sort,  while  the  money  thus  realized  is  to  be  spent  in  procuring  burnt- 
offerings  ;  the  residue  of  the  property  goeB  to  the  treasury  for  the  support 
of  the  temple." 

M  Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  4. 

93  Comp.  the  Rabbinical  passages  quoted  in  note  60,  above. 

94  For  material  bearing  upon  this,  see  Challa  iv.  7,  11  ;  Jadajim  iv.  3 ; 
Chullin  x.  1  (the  three  portions  allotted  to  the  priests  at  the  slaughtering  of 
an  animal  to  be  given  beyond  Palestine  as  well).  Philo,  De  monorchia,  ii.  3 
(Mug.  ii.  224).  Legat.  ad  Cajum,  sec.  xxiii.  40  (Mang.  ii.  pp.  568  f.,  592). 
Joseph.  Antt.  xvi.  6.  2-7,  xviii.  9.  1.  The  passages  from  Philo  and 
Josephus  refer  mainly,  of  course,  to  the  didrachma  tax,  but  not  to  that 
alone*,  see  Antt.  xviii.  9.    1:  to  t»  Ziopxyjio*   .    .    .    **<   ivow  «A/.« 
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number  of  them  fM  paid  by  those  of  the  dispersion  as  well, 
while;  the  amount  (Inivtd  from  all  those  sources  was  of  bo 
handsome  a  character  th;il  the  priests  always  h;i<l  u  comfort- 
able provision.  As  little  are  we  any  lOBgW  in  a  position 
always  to  form  anything   like  a  distinct    <  n    of   the 

mode  in  which  those  offerings  were  paid.  Many  of  them,  such 
as  the  ch;ilhi  and  the  three  portions  to  he  ghfltO  on  the 
occasion  of  slaughtering  an  animal,  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  did  not  admit  of  being  kept  Long,  Consequently  to 
carry  these  and  such  as  these  to  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  them  there  would  be  simply  impossible  At  any 
rate,  in  all  those  places  in  which  there  happened  to  he  priests, 
they  were  given  to  them  directly.*5  But  so  far  as  it  was 
at  all    practicable,   the   administration   of   the  was 

centralized  in  Jerusalem.  Thither  they  were  conveyed  and 
handed  over  to  those  appointed  to  receive  them,  and  from 
thence  again  they  wen;  distributed  among  the  priests.** 

This  central  administration  on  the  part  of  the  priests 
extended  to  the  tithe  as  well,  which  in  point  of  fact  was 
delivered,  not  to  the  Levites,  but  to  the  priests,  in  whose  hands 
the  further  disposal  of  it  was  then  left.*7 

x d x 6 1) pur*.  Hottinger,  De  decimis  Judaeorum,  p.  100  ff.  (Exercit.  v.). 
Frankel,  Ueber  den  Eivjluss  der  paldstinischen  Exegese  au/die  alexandrinische 
lit  rmouutik  (1851),  p.  98  f. 

95  It  is  said  in  Terumolh  ii.  4  with  reference  to  the  terumah  :  "  Wherever 
there  happens  to  be  a  priest,  there  the  terumah  of  the  choicest  portions  is  paid 
to  him ;  but  where  there  is  no  priest  a  terumah  is  to  be  paid  of  something 
that  will  keep."  According  to  ChaUa  iv.  8,  9,  the  Challa,  things  banned, 
the  first-born,  the  ransom  for  first-born  sons,  the  ransom  for  the  first-born 
of  the  ass,  the  shoulder,  the  cheeks  and  the  stomach  (on  the  occasion  of 
killing  an  animal  for  ordinary  use),  the  portion  of  the  fleece  at  the  sheep- 
shearing,  and  others,  could  be  given  to  any  priest  no  matter  where.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  terumah,  for  example,  and  the  tithe,  and  the  first-born 
continued  to  be  exacted  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  Bikkurim 
ii.  3  ;  Shekalim  viii.  8. 

96  See  especially,  2  Chron.  xxri.  11-19 ;  Neh.  xii.  44,  xiii.  5 ;  Malachi 
iii.  10.  Philo,  De praemiis,  sec.  iv.  (Mang.  ii.  235  f.)  :  'Trip  hi  tou  ftjtipm 
rZv  lilovruv  cvsiTitfytv  roJ;  "Kxpfixvovai,  xikiva  rx;  x.T?xp%x;  ii;  to  iipir 
KGfu'^eoQxi,  vrporepou,  sW  iv&ivhi  roi>;  Upu;  ~hxu(ixvst». 

•7  Comp.  Joseph.  Vita,  xii.  15  ;  Antt.  xx.  8.  8,  9.  2.     Herzfeld,  Gesch.  dei 
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Nor  were  those  priestly  gifts  made  use  of  merely  by  the 
priests  themselves,  but  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the 
enjoyment  of  them  was  extended  to  those  connected  with  them  as 
well.  The  only  things  that  had  to  be  partaken  of  exclusively 
by  priests  were  those  known  as  "most  holy"  (see  p.  236, 
above).  All  the  others  might  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  of  the 
members  of  a  priest's  household — his  wife,  his  daughters  and 
his  slaves,  with  the  exception  however  of  hired  workmen  and 
daughters  married  to  other  than  prieste.  Hut,  in  every 
instance,  only  those  were  at  liberty  to  participate  who  were  in 
a  condition  of  Levitical  purity.*  With  regard  to  the  priests 
no  distinction  was  made,  on  this  occasion,  between  those  duly 
qualified  to  officiate  and  those  debarred  from  doing  so  in 
consequence  of  some  physical  defect  or  infirmity.  These 
latter  might  be  allowed,  when  the  division  to  which  they 
belonged  happened  to  be  serving,  to  go  even  the  length  of 
participating  in  the  "  most  holy  "  tilings  themselves."* 

All  the  offerings  to  which  we  have  hitherto  been  referring 
only  went  to  form  the  personal  emoluments  of  the  priests. 
From  these  are  now  further  to  be  distinguished  those  imposts 
which  were  directly  intended  to  defray  the  expenses  connected 
with  public  worship.     The  most  important  of  them  was  the 

Volkes  Jisrael,  ii.  138  ff.  Delitzsch,  Zeitschr.  f.  luth.  Theol.  1877,  p.  448  f. 
Wellhausen,  i.  171  f.  Ritter's  Philo  und  die  Halacha,  p.  123  f.  In  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  the  tithe  was  paid  to  the  Levites  precisely  in  accordance 
with  what  is  prescribed  in  the  priest-code,  while  these  in  turn  handed 
over  only  a  tenth  of  the  tithe  to  the  temple  tmisury  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
two  things  were  done  under  the  super  vis-ion  of  the  prieste  (Neh.  x.  38,  39). 
The  Mishua  would  appear  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  correct 
thing  was  for  the  priests  and  the  Levites  to  receive  their  respective  shares 
directly  from  the  hands  of  the  person  paying  the  tithe  (Maaser  shejii 
T.6). 

98  Lev.  xxii.  1-16.  Philo,  De  monarchia,  lib.  it  sees.  xiii.-xv.  (ed. 
Mangey,  ii.  pp.  230-233).  Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  4.  4  :  icxv-ru*  hrun  to7;  i-.psuat 
ri~kovp.iim»  koivuvhu  3/:t*|s  kx\  rov;  oixirx;  kx\  d'jyxripx;  x.xl  yvvmix;,  i^tt 
TcJv  vvlp  xftxpryuxTU*  i-tQip^uii/uv  dvoiuS  txutx;  yxp  in  t£  Upy  fco»oi 
"bxirxvuatv  0/  oipp-vs;  ru»  Upiuv  xvdnpipo*.  Terumoth  vi.  2,  vii.  2.  Sifra  to 
Lev.  xxii.  10  ff.,  in  Ugolini's  The*,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1102  ff. 

99  Lev.  xxi.  22.  Philo,  De  monarchia,  ii.  13.  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  12.  2| 
fall.  Jud.  v.  7.     Sebachim  xii.  1 ;  Menachoth  xiii.  10,  Jin. 
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half-shekel  or  <lidrachma-tax.m  There  was  no  tax  of  this 
description  anterior  to  the  exile,  lor  down  to  that  period  it 
had  been  tin;  practice  lor  tin;  kin^.s  to  provide  the  public 
sacrifices  at  their  own  i  k.  xlv.  17  ir.,  xlvi.  1 :;    1  5, 

according  to  the  Septua^int).  It  was  in  existence  ho 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Nchemiah,  although  at  that  t;: 
amounted  only  to  a  third  of  a  shekel  (Neh.  x.  33,  34). 
The  raising  of  it  to  half  a  shekel  cannot  hav»;  taken  place  till 
subsequent  to  Nehemiah's  time.  OonnqomUj,  the  passage 
in  the  Pentateuch  (Ex.  xxx.  11-16),  in  which  the  half- 
shekel  tax  is  prescribed,  must  be  regarded  as  a  later  mollifi- 
cation of  the  terms  of  the  prieet»code,  which  moreoree  is 
probable  for  yet  othef  reasons.101  The  aetual  payment  of  this 
tax  in  the  time  of  Christ  is  placed  l>eyond  a  doubt  by  the 
unquestionable  testimony  of  various  authorities.1"  Then 
again  it  was  one  that  had  to  be  paid  by  every  male  Israelite 
of  twenty  years  of  age  or  upwards,  no  matter  whether  he  were 
rich  or  poor,103  and  that,  in  common  with  all  sacred  tribute,  in 
money  of  the  early  Hebrew  or  Tyrian  (Phoenician)  standard.10* 

100  Com  p.  Winer's  llealwbrterb.,  art  "  Abgaben."  Saalschiitz,  i.  pp.  tfl- 
298.  Wieseler*8  Chronologische  Syncrpse,  p.  264  ff.  Id.,  Iifitriige  zur 
richtigen  Wiirdigung  der  Evangelieti,  p.  108  ff.  Huschke,  Ueber  den  Census 
und  die  Steuer-verfassung  der/riiheren  romischen  Kaiserzeit  (1847),  pp.  202- 
208.  Keim,  Geschichte  Jesu,  ii.  599  ff.  Notes  of  Meyer  and  other  expositors 
on  Matt.  xvii.  24. 

101  See  Wellhausen,  Jahrb.f.  deutsche  Theol.  1877,  p.  412.  The  passage 
in  Exodus  itself  speaks  only  of  one  special  instance  in  which  the  tax  was 
paid,  viz.  on  the  occasion  of  the  numbering  of  the  people  in  the  time  of 
Moses  (Num.  i.).  But  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  was  indirectly 
intended  to  furnish  a  legal  basis  on  which  to  found  the  exaction  of  the 
regular  half-shekel  tax.  It  is  also  in  this  sense  that  the  passage  has  been 
understood  so  early  as  by  the  author  of  the  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxiv. 
4-10). 

104  Matt.  xvii.  24 ;  Joseph.  Antt.  xviii.  9.  1 ;  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6.  6.  Mishna 
tractate  Shekalim. 

103  Ex.  xxx.  14,  15.  Philo,  De  monorchia,  ii.  3  (Mang.  ii.  224)  :  Ils«xTf- 
TXKzai  yocp  *v»  kccv  sto;  diretpx*!"  uaZicav  «to  sIxovccitov;  xp^xfiitov;. 

104  Tosefta,  Kethnboth  xti.  fin.  :  "Wherever  money  is  mentioned  in  the 
law,  it  is  Syrian  money  (mv  P|D3)  that  is  meant.  The  specimens  of  Hebrew 
shekels  that  have  been  preserved  are  found  really  to  correspond  with  money 
of   the    Phoenician  standard.     A   half-shekel  therefore  is  equal  to  two 
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The  time  for  payment  was  the  month  Adar  (somewhere 
about  the  month  of  March) ; 105  while  the  mode  of  procedure 
on  that  occasion  was  to  have  the  whole  of  the  contributions 
payable  by  one  community  gathered  together  and  then  sent 
on  to  Jerusalem,  there  to  be  duly  paid  over  in  name  of  that 
community.108  This  tax  was  spent  mainly  in  defraying  the 
expense  of  the  daily  burnt-offering,  and  of  all  the  sacrifices 
generally  that  had  to  be  offered  in  the  name  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  for  other  objects  of  a  public  character.107  After  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  didraehma  had  for  a  long  time 
to  be  paid  toward  the  support  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus  in  Home.108  It  is  true  that  in  the  reign  of  Nerva  the 
calumnia  fisci  Judaic  I  was  put  an  end  to,  but  the  tax  itself 
was  not  repealed.109 

Over  and  above  the  half-shekel  tax,  and  as  forming  a 
matter  of  regular  tribute  for  the  temple,  there  was,  above  all, 
the  furnishing  of  so  much  wood  every  year  as  fuel  for  the  altar 

Tyrian  drachmae,  or  to  something  like  1  mark  81  pfennige  of  German 
money.  Comp.  p.  244,  above.  In  the  time  of  Christ  it  was  only  the 
RoUAD   standaid   that   was   in   force   in   Palestine  (1  denarius  =  1  Attic 

drachma,  both  of  these  being  somewhat  heavier  than  the  Tyrian  drachma). 
Consequently,  in  paying  the  sacred  tribute  it  was  very  often  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  exchangers. 

1115  Shekalim  i.  1,  8. 

106  SktbaUm  ii.  1.    Comp.  Matt.  xvii.  24. 

10'  Neh.  x.  38,  84.     S/ukalhn  iv.  1-8. 

108  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6.  6.  Dio  Cass.  lxvL  7.  Comp.  Sueton.  Domi- 
tian,  12:  Judaicus  fiscus  acetLL-sime  actus  est 

109  We  have  evidence  of  the  first-mentioned  fact  in  the  shape  of  a  coin 
belonging  to  the  reign  of  Nerva  with  the  words  "fisci  Judaici  calumnia 
suhlata"  inscribed  upon  it  (Madden's  History  of  Jewish  Coinage,  p.  199). 
This  cannot  be  taken  as  alluding  to  the  repeal  of  the  tax  itself,  but  merely 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  no  longer  to  be  imposed  in  a  form  so  offensive  to 
the  Jews,  and  therefore,  of  course,  that  it  was  no  longer  to  go  towards  the 
support  of  heathen  worship.  We  fiud  that  the  tax  itself  was  still  being 
paid  subsequent  to  the  period  here  in  question  ;  comp.  Appian.  Syr.  L,  and 
especially  Origin's  EpuL  ad  African,  sec.  xiv.  (ed.  Lommatzscli,  xvii.  44)  : 
kxI  »v»  yw»  'Pu,u*tu»  fixoihivorru*,  xxl  '  lovixivv  to  oilpuxpo*  xuroif 
TiKov'j-zuv.  The  Rabbinical  writers  again  have  decided  that  the  payment  of 
the  half-shekel  tax  ceajr.a  to  be  binding  when  the  temple  ceases  to  exist 
(Shtkalim  viii.  8). 
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of  baznt-offerisg.        As  early  as  tin-  time  of  Meheoriah  it  was 

ordained  that  (Ik-  priests,  the  !•  .  ad  the  people  were  at 

certain  periods  of  the  year  to  famish   tin:   neoeeearj  suj>i>ly  of 
wood  for  the,  altar, all  of  then  according  to  the  b  I  their 

fathers,  their  turn   being  decided  by  lot  (Noli.  x.  84,  xiii.  :'- 1 
At  a  later  period  the  "  wood  offering"  took  place,  for  tin- 
part,  on  the  15th  of  the  month  Ab,  a  day  which,  for  this  very 
reason,  came  to  inquire  a  certain   :  ;,;ir;ieter.m     How- 

ever, at  this  same  period  wood  vat  also  furnished  by  o 
families    on    other    days    besides  the    one    just   mention' d.111 

110  On  this  see  Herzfeld's  Geschichte  dt*  Volkes  Jisruel,  iL  144  f.  Grlitz, 
Geschichle  derJwkn,  3rd  .  <1.  iii.  pp.  619  (note  !)  ftod  I 

bourn's  Hi.iitiirr  <le  id  Palestine,   \>.  lo'j,   note  g,      HtHllffl,f1T,  littlJ  ffmyj 
fiir  liihtl  nittl  Talmud,  part  ii.  p.  B81  f.,  art.  M  Opfexfcstepesdl 

111  Meijillath  T<ia>iit/t,  sue.  xi.  (in  DeNoboorgi  ]•[>■  M8|  445).  Joseph. 
Bill.  Juil.  ii.  17.  6:  T»jf  run  ^v^(>Coplun  hoprr,;  cCar,:,  in  y  r«»ir  i6t%  «Aj|»  t£ 
/3«/*£  -xpoTtpiptiD.  Seeing  that  in  Bell.  Jnd.  ii.  17.  7.  Josephus  designates 
the  dkj following  the  delivery  of  the  wood  as  tie-  fifteenth  of  lot-casting 
(  =  Ab),  it  would  lotto*  from  this  that  the  delivery  took  place  on  the  four- 
teenth of  Ab.  But,  according  to  th'  ml  sources,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  fifteenth  of  Ab  was  the  principal  day  ;  see  Meyillath 
Taanith.  sec.  xi.;  Mishna,  Taanith  iv.  5,  iv.  8  ;  in  general  also,  Taanith  iv.  4  ; 
Mu/illa  i.  3  ;  Jet.  Taanith  G8b,  69c;  Megilla  70c  ;  Bab.  Taanith  28a-31». 

m  Mishna,  Taanith  iv.  5:  "The  dates  fixed  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
wood  on  the  part  of  the  priests  and  the  people  were  the  following  nine 
days : — 

1.  On  the  first  of  Nisan  it  was  furnished  by  the  family  of  Arach  of  the 

tribe  of  Judah  (comp.  Ezra  ii  5  ;  Neh.  vii.  10). 

2.  On  the  twentieth  of  Tammus  by  the  family  of  David  of  the  tribe  of 

Judah  (comp.  Ezra  viii.  2). 
8.  On  the  fifth  of  Ab  by  the  family  of  ParSosh  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(comp.  Ezra  ii.  3,  viii.  3,  x.  25 ;  Neh.  iii.  25,  vii.  8,  x.  15). 

4.  On  the  seventh  of  Ab  by  the  family  of  Jonadab  the  Kechabite  (comp. 

2  Kings  x.  15,  23  ;  Jer.  xxxv.  8 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  55). 

5.  On  the  tenth  of  Ab  by  the  family  of  SSnaa  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 

(comp.  Ezra  ii.  35  ;  Neh.  iii.  3,  vii.  38). 

6.  On  the  fifteenth  of  Ab  by  the  family  of  Sattu  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 

(comp.  Ezra  ii.  8,  x.  27  ;  Neh.  viL  13,  x.  15). 
On  this  same  day  by  The  priests. 
The  Levites. 

Those  of  unknown  descent. 
The  Bene  Gonbe  Eli  and  the  Bene  Koz'e  Kezioth. 

7.  On  the  twentieth  of  Ab  by  the  family  of  Pacltath-Moab  of  the  tribe  of 

Judah  (comp.  Ezra  ii.  C,  viii.  4,  x.  30;  Neh.  iii.  11,  vii.  11,  x.  15). 
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Every  species  of  wood  was  allowable  except  that  of  the  olive 
and  the  vine.113 

Then,  in  the  last  place,  frceuill  offerings  formed  a  copious 
source  of  wealth  for  the  temple.  We  have  already  stated  that 
probably  the  largest  share  of  the  vows  did  not  fall  to  the  priests 
personally,  but  was  used  to  defray  the  6Z]  d   in 

connection  with  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  (see  p.  247, 
above).  But  however  this  might  be,  that  was  certainly  the 
case  with  regard  to  those  vows  that  were  fanned  for  some 
particular  purpose,  as  well  as  tho.se  other  voluntary  gifts  which 
did  not  assume  exactly  the  character  of  a  vuw.m  Very  often 
object*  wen  pre  ented  that  could  be  turned  to  account  either 
in  connection  with  the  services  of  the  temple  or  in  the  way 
of  ornamenting  it.116  For  example,  to  mention  just  a  single 
instance,  one  could  present  so  much  gold  in  the  shape  of  a  fevr 
leaves,  or  grapes,  or  clusters  of  grapes,  with  a  view  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  golden  vine  that  was  placed  over  the  entrance  to 
the  temple ; u*  the  wealthy  Alabarch  Alexander  of  Alexandria 
provided  the  gold  and  silver  with  which  the  gates  of  the 
court  were  covered;1"  nor  was  it  uncommon  fur  distinguished 
(lentiles  to  present  gifts  to  the  temple  (on  this  see  close  of 
present  paragraph).  As  a  rule,  however,  the  gifts 
bestowed  in  the  shape  of  money,  and  then  even  the  poor 
widow's  mite  was  not  unwelcome  (Mark  xii.  41-44 ;  Luke 
xxi.  1-4).  In  the  treasury  of  the  temple  thirteen  trumpet- 
shaped  boxes  were  erected,  and  into  these  the  money  was 
dropped  that  was  intended  for  the  various  purposes  connected 
with  the  religious  services.     No  fewer  than  six  of  those  boxes 

8.  On  the  twentieth  of  Elul  by  the  family  of  Adin  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 

(comp.  Ezra  ii.  15,  viii.  6  ;  Neh.  vii.  M,  x.  17). 

9.  On  tin.-  lirt-t  of  Tebeth  by  the  family  of  J'areosh  for  the  second  time." 

113  Tamid  ii  3.  Odunvie,  according  to  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  chap.  xxi. 
(in  Ewald's  Jahrb.  der  bill.  Wimnick.  iii.  19).  Tettam.  xii.  Patriarch. 
Levi,  chap.  ix. 

114  That  at  least  a  formal  distinction  was  made  between  vows  (QVT13)  and 
freuvill  offerings  (nmj)  B*J  he  seen  from  Me<jilUi  i.  6. 

115  See  m  general,  Joseph.  Bill.  Jud.  v.  13.  G  ;  Mislma,  Joma  iii.  10. 
"«  Middoth  iii.  8,  Jin.  »"  Joseph.  Bell  Jud.  v.  5.  3. 
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were  for  the  reception  of  "  voluntas  pave  ami  limply 

without  the  object  for  which  they  were  Intended  being  •  urt Inn- 
specified  ;   and  the  whole  of  thflM   latl  pended,  ;il 

least  so  the  Mislma  affirms,  in  the  purchase  of  burnt-ofl'. 
(just   because   it  was   supposed    that   in   these   moat   benefit 
would,  so  to  speak,  accrue  to  God).lw 


iil  XHI  various  functions  of  tiik  PRIESTHOOD. 

As  the  priests  were  so  numerous,  their  emoluments  so 
plentiful,  and  their  functions  so  varied,  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  also  be  an  extensive  apportioning  among  them 
of  the  different  departments  of  the  service.  As  we  baft 
already  pointed  out  in  a  previous  section,  the  whole  p 
hood  was  divided  into  twenty-four  families,  each  of  which 
formed  a  distinct  body,  with  presidents  and  elders  at  its  head. 
But  apart  from  this  social  organization  of  the  entire  order, 
there  was  further,  the  organism  of  the  special  functions  con- 
nected with  the  multifarious  services  of  the  sanctuary.  Of 
those  special  offices  there  were  two  that  (at  least  during  the 
last  century  of  the  temple's  existence,  to  which  period  the 
following  account  is  to  be  understood  as  applying)  were 
conspicuous  above  all  the  others,  and  to  these  we  will  here 
assign  the  foremost  place. 

1.  The  head  of  the  whole  priesthood  was  the  supreme,  or  as 
we  usually  designate  him,  the  high  priest,  Wm  pa,  upxiepevs}19 
The  characteristic  feature  about  the  position  of  this  distin- 
guished functionary  was  the  combining  in  one  and  the  same 
person  of  both  a  civil  and  a  sacred  dignity.     Not  only  was  he 

118  Shekalim  vi.  5,  6. 

119  Comp.  on  this  functionary,  Winer's  Realworterb.  under  word.  Oehler's 
art.  "  Hoherpriester,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.  (1st  ed.  vol.  vi.  pp.  198-206, 
2nd  ed.  vi.  pp.  237-245,  revised  by  Delitzsch),  and  the  literature  quoted  in 
both  those  works  ;  also  Grafs  art.  "  Priester,"  in  Schenkel's  BibeUex.  Well- 
hausen's  Gesch.  Israels,  L  pp.  153-156.  Riehm,  Handworterb.  des  bibl.  Alter- 
turns,  under  word. 
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the  supreme  religious  functionary,  the  one  to  whom  alone 
pertained  the  privilege  of  performing  certain  acts  of  worship 
of  the  highest  religious  significance,  such  as,  above  all,  the 
offering  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  great  day  ol  atonement,  hut 
he  was  also,  at  the  same  time,  the  supreme  ci  vil  head  of  the 
people,  the  supreme  head  of  the  State,  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  the 
State  was  not  under  the  sway  of  foreign  rulers.  In  the  days 
of  national  independence  the  hereditary  Asmonaean  high 
priests  were  priests  and  kings  at  one  and  the  same  time ; 
while,  at  a  later  period  again,  the  high  priests  were,  at 
the  presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  even  in  all  political 
matters,  the  supreme  representatives  of  the  people  in  their 
relations  with  the  Romans  (for  details,  see  §  L'"-  IV., 
above).  As  was  to  be  expected,  considering  the  distinguished 
social  position  which  he  held,  the  high  priest  did  not 
officiate  except  on  festival  occasions.  He  ■  18,  in  fact,  legally 
bound  to  do  so  only  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  offer  before  the  Lord  the  great  sin-offering 
of  the  people  (Lev.  xvi.) ;  though,  according  to  later  usage,  he 
was  further  required  to  offer  the  daily  sacrifice  during  the 
week  immediately  preceding  the  great  day  of  atonement.1*0 
Otherwise  he  was  left  perfectly  free  to  sacrifice  only  when 
he  felt  disposed  to  do  so.1"  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Josephus,  he  officiated,  as  a  rule,  every  Sabbath  day,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  new  moons  or  other  festivals  in  the  course 
of  the  year.12*  We  must  beware  of  confounding  with  the 
sacrifices  just  mentioned,  and  which  he  offered  as  representing 
the  people  and  in  their  name,  the  daily  meat-offering  which 
he  required  to  offer  purely  on  his  own  account  (Lev.  vi.  12-16). 
But  on  those  latter  occasions  it  was  not  so  much  required  that 
he  himself  should  officiate  (which  he  seldom  did)  as  that  he 

1,0  Joma  i.  2.  ",  Joma  I.  2  ;   Tamid  vii.  3. 

188  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  7  :  i  Zi  dpxnpiv;  krfU  fti»  av»  xi/rolc,  **>.'  ovx.  xti.  txi; 
3'  ifibofiBMrt  kxI  novftnitixt;  koc\  it  ri;  ioprq  ■jrxrpiog  i)  Tttyyiyvpi;  irettlrifto;  tiyo- 
fii¥n  it  Stov;.  It  further  appears  that  the  high-priestly  functions  had  been 
actually  discharged  by  the  Asmonaean  princes.  See  Joseph.  Antt.  xiil 
10.  8  (John  Hyrcanus),  xiii.  13.  5  (Alexander  Jannaeus). 
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should  defray  tiir  ooet  of  the  offering*.1"  The  eoflsaiHbnl 
unique  oharacter  of  tht  high  priest1  po  Ition  found  furthei 
expression    in    the  I    purity   and   holin«-.->s   thut 

expected  of  him  (see  pp.  211,  214,  shot  In  the 

official    attire    which    lit;    WOW    wi. 
•SOted    functions."4      Only  at  th;tt   part  "f   th<;  m  the 

greet  day  of  atonement  at  which  he  entered  the  holy  of  1. 
ho   wore   a  simple   white  dress,  which   however   was   Dade  Of 
the  Dsost  expensive  Peluaian  and  [ndian  linen  (or  oottont). 

183  Joseph.  Aiitt.  iii.  10.  7.  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  tin;  inatu  r,  •• e 
ih.-qi.  iv.  below. 

144  Tin-  Biblical  and  pott-Biblical  sources  dwell  with  peon 
the  splendour  of  tail  .iitu  ..  xxviii.  and  xxix.  ;  Sir.ich  xlv.  6-18, 

1.  5  ff.     Aristeas,  ed.  M»r.  Schmidt,  in  Merx'  Arrhir,  i.  271.  21-272.  I  (in 
Ha vercam p's  Josephus,  ii.  2.  113).     Pbflo,   Vita  M<m$,  iii.  11-14  (ed 
ii.  151-155)  ;  De  monarch,,!,  ii.  ft,  r,  (.•  i.  M  tag,  ii.  22.V227).     Joseph. 
iii.  7.  4-7,  and  /&//.  ./>/</.  v.  .">.  7.     Mislma.  ./<//e;  vii.  5.     .J'  pfat  ad 

.FaiioJam,  chap.  x.-xviii.  (ed.  Vallar^i. 860-866).  Among  the  litcratiir 
at  the  head  of  this  section  we  would  specially  refer  the  reader  to  Joh.  Braun, 
Vest  i  hut  sacerdotum  Ilthvamrum,  Amst.  1G80.  Lundius,  Die  alLjUd.  II 
book  iii.  chap,  iv.-viii.  Bened.  Dav.  Carpzov,  Dt  pontijieum  l/'hrmorum- 
vestitu  ncro  (in  Ugolini's  Then.  vol.  xii.,  ibid,  in  vols.  xii.  and  xiii.,  and  other 
monographs  besides).  Ugolini's  The*,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  lt;:i  i:',\.  Balir's  Sym- 
bolic des  mos.  Cult.  ii.  61-165.  Leyrer's  art.  "  Kleider.  heilige  bei  den 
Hehraem,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.,  1st  ed.  vol.  vii.  714-722,  and  the  litera- 
ture quoted  there.  Haneberg,  Die  relig.  Alter  thiimer  der  Bibcl,  pp.  5".  I 
De  Saulcy,  Revue  archeologique,  new  series,  vol.  xx.  18C9,  pp.  91-115. 
Likewise  the  literature  of  the  subject  of  the  high  priest  quoted  in  note  119. 
In  the  library  of  the  University  of  Giessen  there  is  a  very  learned  work  in 
manuscript  by  Martinus  Mauritii,  entitled  De  re  vestiaria  Hebraeorum,  1685 
(Cod.  Gissens.  593-595).  During  the  Roman  period  a  serious  political  dis- 
pute arose  about  the  custody  of  the  high  priest's  dress,  see  Joseph.  Antt.  xv. 
11.4,  xviii.  4.  3,  xx.  1.  1,  2  ;  further  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1872,  pp.  627-G30. 
At  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  this  splendid  attire  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romaus  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  8.  3). 

125  Lev.  xvi.  4.  Mislma,  Joma  iii.  7  (on  the  materials  here  referred  to, 
comp.  note  215,  below).  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  7  :  rttinw  piv  ovv  t>j» 
iadijTX  [oti«]  t$6pn  rov  oL>Jh.ov  xpovov,  Kiroztpav  o  tivtKa.fx.lia.viv  o'x&re  [o«] 
tioiot  tl;  to  cco'vtov.  The  words  within  brackets  are  here  to  be  deleted. 
The  high  priest  wore  the  linen  dress  (p^  "H32)  only  when  performing 
those  parts  of  the  service  that  had  special  reference  to  the  great  day  of 
atonement.  When  performing  the  others  however,  he  wore  his  more 
gorgeous  dress  (ant  "HJ3)  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  as  well  as  on  any 
other  occasion.  For  further  particulars  on  this  point,  see  Joma  iii.  4.  6, 
vii.  1.  3,  4;  comp.  besides,  Joseph.  Antt.  4.  3  (when  the  Romans  had  the 
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2.  Next  to  the  high  priest  in  point  of  rank  came  the  1}D 
or  J3D,  Aramaic  PP,  regarding  whose  functions  the  conceptions 
of  the  Rabbinical  authorities  are  anything  but  clear, 
seem  to  think  that  he  was  simply  the  representative  of  the 
high  priest,  and  that  his  chief  function  was  to  act  as  the 
substitute  of  this  latter,  should  he  happen  to  be  disqualified 
for  taking  part  in  the  worship  in  consequence  of  Levitical 
defilement ;  and  this  view  has  also  continued  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing one  among  Christian  scholars  down  to  the  present  day.1" 
But  it  is  undoubtedly  erroneous.  Among  all  the  passages  in 
the  Mishna  in  which  the  jjd  is  mentioned  there  is  not  one 
that  throws  any  further  light  whatever  upon  his  official 
position.  All  they  can  be  said  to  tell  us  is  that  he  stood  next 
to  the  high  priest  m  point  of  rank.  When  the  high  priest 
drew  the  lot,  in  the  case  of  the  two  he-goats,  on  the  great  day 
of  atonement,  the  po  stood  at  his  right  hand,  while  the  presi- 
dent of  the  division  or  course  that  happened  to  be  serving 
(as  rva  BWi)  was  at  his  left.1*7  Again,  when  he  had  occasion 
to  read  a  portion  from  the  Scriptures,  the  president  of  the 
synagogue  handed  the  roll  to  the  pD,  who  in  turn  passed  it  to 
the  high  priest.128  Also  when  he  happened  to  offer  the  daily 
sacrifice,  the  pD  was  still  found  at  his  side.119  From  all  this 
however  we   are   not  at  liberty  to  infer   that  the    segan  (I 

dress  in  their  custody  they  allowed  the  Jews  to  have  the  use  of  it  rpteb 
ioprxit  ixsiorov  irov;  xul  kxtx  tij»  »(ijt:/«»,  i.e.  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement). 

126  See  in  general,  Buxtorf's  Lex.  Chald.  under  word  po.  Selden,  De 
successione  in  pontijicatum  Ebraeorum,  ii.  1.  Lightfoot,  Miuisterium  templi, 
v.  1  (Opp.  i.  687  f.).  Sheringam  on  Joma  iii.  9  (in  Surenhusius'  Mishna, 
ii.  223).  Carpzov,  Apparatus  historico-criticus,  p.  98  f.  Yitringa,  Obser- 
vations sacrae  (1723),  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxiii.  pp.  517-531.  Blossius,  1711, 
Owikainpf,  1739  (both  quoted  by  Meusel,  Bibliotheca  historica,  i.  2.  165). 
Quandt,  De  pontificis  maxiini  suffraganeo  (in  Ugolini's  Thes.  voL  xii.  pp. 
963-1028).  Oehler's  art.  M  Hoherpriester,"  in  Herzog's  Feal-Encycl.,  1st  ed. 
vi.  201.  Haneberg,  Die  relig.  Alterth.  der  Bibel,  p.  558  f.  Levy,  Chald. 
Wih-tb.  under  word  po.  Idem,  Xetthebr.  Worterb.  under  same  word.  On 
the  d*:jd  m  the  Old  Testament,  consult  Gesenius'  Thesaurus,  under  word. 

127  Junta  iii.  9,  iv.  1.  1M  Joma  vii.  1  ;  Svta  vii.  7-8. 
ls»  Tumid  vii.  3. 
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prefer  thii  Aramaic  (ban  beoanae  we  in  unable  to  say  for 
certain   what  the   Hebrew   form   of   th  ilar   irai 

intended    to    act    as    the    high    pri 
occasions  on  which  ha  1  from  officiating  lii 

Such  an  inference  would  be   decidedly  WXOH  I        what    the 

Mishna  says  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  tin;  substitute  is 
rather  to  this  ellect:  "Seven  day  it  day  of 

atonement  it  is  customary  to  appoint  some  other  priest  (pa 
"IHN)   to  be   ready  to  take   the  place  of  the   high  priest  in  the 
event  of  any  accident  happening  to   the   latter  ealeula' 
interrupt     the    service." "°     This    would    surely    have  B 

extremely  superfluous  if  there  had  been   a  permanent  ol 
whose  duty  it  was  to  act  as  the  high  pi  preeentatfra  or 

substitute.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  need  have  no  dilliculty 
in  arriving  at  a  true  and  distinct  conception  as  to  what  was 
the  real  position  of  the  segan,  if  we  will  only  take  due  note 
of  the  way  in  which  the  term  d^:d  is  rendered  in  the  Septua- 
giut.  For  we  find  that  there  it  is  almost  invariably  repre- 
sented by  <TTpaT7)yoLlsl  Consequently,  the  pD  can  have  been 
no  other  than  the  aTpcmyyos  rov  lepov,  the  captain  of  the  temple, 
whom  we  find  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Greek  sources, 
both  in  Josephus  and  the  New  Testament.13*  To  this  func- 
tionary was  entrusted  the  chief  superintendence  of  the 
arrangements  for  preserving  order  in  and  around  the  temple. 
And  so  when  we  consider  the  very  important  nature  of  this 

180  Joma  L  1. 

181  So  Jer.  1L  23,  28,  57 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  12,  23  ;  Ezra  ix.  2  (Vulgate 
omits  it)  ;  Neh.  ii.  16,  iv.  8,  xii.  40,  xiii.  11  ;  Dan.  iii.  2,  27,  vL  8.  In  a 
very  few  instances  we  have  xpxoirres,  Isa.  xli.  25  ;  Neh.  iv.  13,  v.  7,  viL  5 ; 
and,  on  one  solitary  occasion,  oxrpxirxi,  Dan.  ii  48. 

182  Acts  iv.  1  :  o  crpxTYiyo;  rov  Upov.  Similarly  Acts  v.  24,  26.  Josephus, 
Antt.  XX.  6.  2:  ' Avxvixv  rov  xpyjiptx  x.xl  rov  arpxryiyov  'At/xvon.  Bell. 
Jud.  vi.  5.  3  :  ol  rov  Upoii  p&Xm*$S  %y/iiKxv  ru  arpxT/iyi:  Antt.  XX  9.  3: 
rov  •ypuu.u.a.-tx  rov  ar pxTW/oivTos  'F.\ix£xpov.  Bell.  Jud.  iL  17.  2: 
'ETisx^xpo;  viog  "'Avxvlov  tov  xp^iipiug,  vtxvix;  doxainxTo;,  oTpxzri*/u» 
tots.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  in  several  of  the  last-mentioned  pat 
instead  of  its  being  the  chief  arpx-rs/6;  that  was  meant,  it  was  rather  one  of 
the  subordinate  o-rpxTwyoi  who  were  also  among  the  temple  officials,  as  will 
be  pointed  out  immediately. 
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office,  we  can  quite  easily  understand  how  the  priest  who  had 
the  honour  to  hold  it  should  have  been  regarded  as  second 
only  to  the  high  priest  himself. 

Besides  the  segan  or  arpaj^yof  in  the  singular,  we 
meet  with  the  plural  form   who  or  arpaTrryoi.      "When  the 
festive  processions  of  the  country  people  went  up  to  Jeru 
with  the  first-fruits,  it  was  usual  for  the  foremost  among   the 
priests  to  go  out  to  meet  them,  namely  the  nina  and  D^3p  and 
Dnan.133      The    two    first   of    those    categories,    the   nina    und 
the  D^P,  correspond  to  the  oi  ap^iepel^  ical  (npariryoi  of  Luke 
xxii.  4,  52.184     What  we  are  to  under. -land  by  the  dpj/iepeU 
Las  been  already  pointed  out  at  p.  201  ff.  above.     But  the 
D^iD   or  arpaTrjyoi  are  in  any  case,  so  far  as  the  nature  of 
their   office   is   concerned,  of  the    same   order  as   the  po  or 
o-TpaTrjyos,  only  holding  a  somewhat  lower  rank,  and  tin .■: 
captains  of  the  temple  police  as  much  as,  though  subordinate 
to,  the  chief  o-TpaTiryos.19** 

In  the  lists  of  the  priests  that  are  given  in  several  passages 
in  the  Talmud  those  who  rank  next  to  the  high  priest  and  the 
segan  are  the  presidents  of  the  courses  of  service,  those  at  the 
head  of  the  twenty-four  leading  divisions  ("Won  Cjo)  being 
mentioned  first,  and  those  at  the  head  of  the  sub-divisions 
(as  rva  WTl)  coming  next.136  The  functions  of  those  presidents 
had  however  no  immediate  reference  to  the  worship,  but  to 
the    priesthood    as    a    corporate    body,  in    which    aspect  we 

183  Bikkurim  iii.  3. 

134  The  niriB  and  D^JD  are  also  frequently  conjoined  in  this  way  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Jer.  li.  28,  28,  57  ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  12,  23).  In  such  cases 
the  Septuagint  rendering  is,  as  a  rule,  $yf***H  (or  iy"'/*"*Q  *«'  <np*myoi, 
in  one  instance  (Jer.  li.  57)  it  is  upxovn;  <ctl  arpxrriyoi.  Consequently  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  the  Mishna,  viz.  Bikkurim  iii.  3,  as  al 
which  it  is  priests  that  are  in  question,  the  nina  can  scarcely  be  other  than 
yjipu;,  for  the  ccp^ov-ct;  among  the  priests  are  simply  the  dcyjipu;. 
This  is  corroborated  by  the  form  of  expression  made  use  of  by  Luke. 

1;!,;l  Possibly  the  D^n^n  pt),  R  Chananiah,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Mishna,  was  ■  po  of  this  sort.     On  this  personage,  see  §  25.  IV. 

specially,   Tottfta  Horajoth,  Jin.   (ed.   Zuckermaudel,  p.  476); 
Jer,  HoraJoA  48'',  in  Ugolinfa  7  .  vol.  xiii.  p.  870. 
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have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  tin m  eJ  p.  220  f.     Thf> 
sacred   functions,  properlj  k  oalled,  which  .-till  fall  b 
mentioned  here  beeidei  thoee  of  the  high  priest  and  the  * 

are   those   that   related  partly  to   the    administration  of  iki 
possessions  and  stores  belonging  to  the  sanctuary,  partly  to  tin: 
superintendence  of  the  temple  police,  and  partly  to  the 
services  themselves.      All  that  we  know  with  respect  to  I 
three  categories  is  substantially  as  follows.1" 

I.  A  very  Important  function  was  that  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  vast  amount  of  property  belonging  to  the  temple. 
The  store-chambers  of  the  sanctuary  were  filled  with  posses- 
sions of  multifarious  kinds  piled  in  masses  one  upon  another. 
First  there  were  the  utensils  employed  in  the  sacrificial 
worship,  which  of  themselves  represented  a  handsome  sum, 
and  consisting  of  a  whole  host  of  gold  and  silver  basins,  cups, 
pots  and  articles  of  a  like  kind  used  for  such  purposes  as 
catching  up  and  sprinkling  the  blood,  for  offering  the  frank- 
incense and  the  meat-  and  drink-offerings,  etc.m  Again  there 
were  large  quantities  of  curtains,  and  priests'  garments,  and  of 
the  materials  required  for  making  them.18*  And  there  were, 
in  particular,  vast  collections  of  natural  products,  viz. :  flour 
and  oil  for  the  meat-offerings,  wine  for  the  drink-offerings, 
fragrant  substances  with  which  to  make  the  frankincense,  and 
in  addition  to  these  things,  the  offerings  contributed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  priests.189     But,  above  all,  there  were  also  the 

186  Comp.  Lightfoot,  Ministerium  templi,  cap.  v.  and  vii.  Herzfeld's 
GescMchte  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  i.  387-424.  Haneberg,  Die  relig.  Allerth.  p. 
555  ff.  Graf  in  Merx'  ArcMv,  i.  226-232.  Also  in  general  the  literature 
of  the  subject  of  the  Levitcs  as  quoted  in  note  43  above. 

137  See  in  general,  Ezra  i.  9-11,  viii.  26,  27  ;  1  Mace.  L  21-23  ;  Joseph. 
Antt.  xiv.  4.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  6,  v.  13.  6,  vi.  5.  2,  vi.  8.  3  ;  Joma  iii.  10, 
iv.  4.  According  to  Tamid  iii.  4,  ninety-three  gold  and  silver  utensils  were 
required  for  the  daily  service  ;  while,  according  to  Chagiga  iii.  8,  three  sets 
of  each  were  kept.  For  a  few  particulars,  see  Ex.  xxv.  29,  38,  xxvii.  3, 
xxxvii.  16,  23,  xxxviii.  3  ;  Num.  iv.  7,  9,  14. 

138  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  5.  2,  vi.  8.  3. 

139  Neh.  xii.  44,  xiii.  5,  9,  12 ;  1  Chron.  ix.  20 ;  Bell  Jud,  v.  13,  6,  vi. 
8.  8 ;  Antt.  xiv.  4.  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  I  7.  6. 
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large  sums  of  money  that  were  deposited  in  the  store-houses  of 
the  temple,  and  which  were  of  such  a  colossal  character  that 
they  not  unfrequently  tempted  greedy  foreign  potentates  to 
plunder  them,  and  yet  it  would  appear  that  they  were  always 
speedily  replaced.140  Then,  in  the  last  place,  there  fall  to 
be  added  to  the  heaps  of  money  stored  in  the  temple  the 
various  sums  deposited  there  by  private  individuals;  for  it 
was  quite  common  to  lodge  such  deposits  in  the  temple  from 
a  feeling  that  the  sacred ness  of  the  place  afforded  the  best 
possible  guarantee  for  their  security.141  All  the  money  and 
the  various  articles  of  value  were  kept  in  separate  reposi- 
tories (ya£o<pv\dtcui)  in  the  inner  court  of  the  temple,  and 
not  only  did  they  require  to  be  constantly  watched,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  receiving  on  the  one  hand  and  giving  out 
on  the  other  that  were  continually  going  on,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  under  careful  administration.141 

The  treasurers,  to  whom  the  administration  in  question  was 
entrusted,  were  called  ya%o(f>v\aKe<i  in  Greek 143  and  Q^ata  in 

140  Attempt  to  plunder  by  Heliodorus  (2  Mace,  iii.)  ;  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  81-38).  Pomptii  haves  the  treasury  iutact  (Antt. 
xiv.  4.  4  ;  Bel!.  Jiul.  i.  7.  6) ;  Crassus  plunders  it  (AntL  xiv.  7.  1  ;  BelL 
Jud.  i.  8.  8,  carrying  off  2000  talents)  ;  so  also  Sabinus,  after  the  death  of 
Herod  (Antt  xvii.  10.  2,  Jin.;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  3.  3,  fin.)  ;  Pilate  (Antt.  xviii. 
B,  I ;  Bdl.  Jud.  ii.  9.  t)  ;  Florus  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  14.  C).  Comp.  besides,  on 
the  itpo;  faaetvpo;  in  general,  Matt  xxvii.  6 ;  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  1 ; 
AntL  xx.  9.  7. 

141  2  Mace.  iii.  10-12,  15.  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  5.  2.  This  was  often 
done  in  the  case  of  heathen  temples  as  well.  See  in  general,  Winer's 
Realwbrttrb.,  art.  "  llinterlage."  Grimm,  Exeijet.  Handb.zu  den  Apokryphen, 
note  on  2  .Mace.  iii.  10.  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsvericaltung,  vol.  iii. 
(1878)  p.  210.  Hermann  and  Blumner,  Lehrb.  der  griechischen  Privatalter- 
thiinnr  (1882),  p.  456  f. 

14'-'  On  the  yx^otpv'KetKix,  see  especially,  Joseph.  BelL  Jud.  v.  2,  Jin.,  vi.  5. 
2  ;  Antt.  xix.  6.  1  ;  Neh.  xii.  44,  xiii.  5,  9,  12,  13.  By  the  ymfyQuXunm 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  we  are  not  to  understand  a  treasure 
chamber  but  a  treasury  box  (Mark  xii.  41,  43  ;  Luke  xii.  1  ;  probably  also 
John  viii.  20).  According  to  Shekalim  vi.  5,  there  were  in  the  temple 
thirteen  money  chests  made  in  the  form  of  trumpets. 

143  Antt.  xv.  11.  4,  xviiL  4.  3  (the  y«£«9*A«M{  had  the  custody  of  the 
high  priest's  dress).  Antt.  xx.  8.  11  :  'I»^*»Ao»  to*  eipxiipix  x.xi  'tkmim 
xiv  */u.£o<pv)  una  (sent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome).     Bell.  Jud.  vi.  8.  o: 
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Hebrew.144     Nor  were  the  function  ifined 

meanly  to  the  money  in  iple,  bat  extended  to  the 

udmini  1  l.ition  of  all  the  posse.  .rally,  that  fell    under 

any  of  the  categories  just  mentioned.     They  had  the  « su 
of  the  sacred  utensils,1"  the  relit,  and  the  nri 

Mie.y  took  charge  of  the  flour  for  the  meat-offering  and  of  the 

wine    for   the    drink-offerings;        it    was   their  duty    to   Ukc 

delivery  of   things   consecrated  (or  things   presented    to   the 

temple),  or  to   rettm    theni   again   on  the  ransom  Ix-ing  duly 

paid  ; 148  and  they  also  purchased  wood149  and  gathered  in  the 

hall-shekel  tax.1'10     Of  course  among  the  treasurers  too  then 

were  once  mo  r  km  of  rank.      According  to   the 

ments  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  would  seem  as  though  the 

whole  of  those  offices  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Levites.1" 

This  may  have   been  actually  the  case  so  far  as   the  more 

subordinate  duties  were  concerned,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 

whatever  that  the  more  important  ones  were  in  the  hands  of 

the   priests.     The  fact  is  there  is  mention  in  Josephus  of  a 

particular  occasion  on  which  the  yafr^vXaf;  (perhaps  the  chief 

one  of  his  class)  is  put  immediately  on  a  level  with  the  high 

priest,  from  his  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 

of  the  temple  officials.15*     We  also  find  that  elsewhere  the 

D^iiTa   are   reckoned   among  the  higher   functionaries   of  the 

o  y«£o<pv;\«£  row  hpov  ®tvix;  (surrenders  the  priests'  garments  to  the 
Romans).     Comp.   also   Antt.    xiv.    7.   1  :    6  tw    dwxvpu*    <?i/A*|  tepw;, 

'EhtX^XpOg    SuOflX    .     .     .     Te7TtOTiVlUe»0S     TJJ»     rUV     KXTXTTiTXCfAXTUV     TOt/     vxov 

<pv~KxKY)»  (in  the  time  of  Crassus). 

uiPea  i.  6,  Jin.,  ii.  8,  Jin.,  iv.  8  ;  Challa  iii.  3-4;  Bikkurim  iii.  3  ;  Sliekdlirn 
Li.  1,  v.  2,  6  ;  Menaclwth  viii.  2,  7  ;  Meila  iii.  8.  The  term  occurs  in  the 
Old  Testament  likewise,  Ezra  i.  8,  vii.  21.  Comp.  further,  Levy,  Chald. 
Worterb.  under  word.     Idem,  Neuhebr.  Worterb.  under  word. 

145  Shckalim  v.  6  ;  1  Chron.  ix.  28. 

140  Joseph.  Antt.  xiv.  7.  1,  xv.  11.  4 ;  xviii.  4.  3 ;  Bell  Jud.  vi.  8.  3. 

147  Menachoth  viii.  2,  7 

148  Pea  i.  6,  Jin.,  ii.  $,Jin.,  iv.  8 ;  Challa  iii.  3-4. 

149  Meila  iii.  8.  15°  SJiekalim  ii,  1. 

"!  1  Chron.  ix.  28,  29,  xxvi.  20-28;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  11-19.  The  predi- 
lection of  the  author  of  Chronicles  for  the  Levites  is  well  known.  Yet  in 
Neh.  xiii.  13  it  is  a  priest  that  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  treasurers. 

152  Antt.  xx.  8.  11 ;  see  note  143,  above. 
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temple.168    When  the  Miahna  affirms  that  there  must  have  been 

at  least  three  B*T1II  in  the  temple,154  it  is  certain  that  it  can  have 
had  in  view  only  the  head  treasurers  and  not  the  entire  stall' of 
officials  that  were  required  for  the  administration  of  the  treasury. 
It  is  probable  that,  under  the  category  of  treasury 
officials,  we  should  also  include  the  amarkelin  (j^SHOH 
who  are  mentioned  once  in  the  Mishna  without  any  hint 
whatever  being  given  as  to  the  nature  of  their  functions,14* 
the  consequence  being  that  the  Eabbinical  writers  indulge 
merely  in  empty  conjectures  on  the  point,  conjectures  I 
to  some  extent,  upon  trivial  etymological  conceits.1**  The 
term  itself  is  of  Persian  origin,  and  means  a  "  member  of  the 
chamber  of  accounts,  or  an  accountant."1*7  Consequently  in 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  we  find  that  in  2  Kings  xii.  10  and 
xxii.  4,  for  example,  the  term  K^aiOS  is  substituted  for  the 
Hebrew  expression  ^on  *JpW,  "  keeper!  of  the  threshold,"  by 
whom  the  priestly  treasurers  are  meant.  We  have  a  term 
in  every  way  identical  with  the  one  now  in  question  in  the 
Armenian  expression  hamarakar,  which  in  like  manner 
denotes  an  official  having   charge  of   the   accounts  (a   chief 

183  Bikkurim  iii.  3  (see  p.  259,  above) ;  also  in  the  lists  of  the  various 
ranks  of  the  priests  given  in  Tosefta,  llvrajoth,  Jin.  (see  note  185),  tli. 
Q^"l3tJ  take  i>rree<]eiiee  of  the  ordinary  priests,  while  these  latter  again  rank 
higher  than  the  Levites.  In  a  certain  Kabhinieal  lamentation  over  the 
.  racy  of  the  hi^li  priests,  the  C*"QU  are  put  immediately  on  ■  level 
with  them  precisely  as  in  Josephus  ("  They  are  high  priests  and  their  sous 
are  j*T3Bj,  and  their  sons-in-law  p^aiDK-"  Tosefta,  Mtnachoth,Jin. ;  Bab. 
Ptnachiin  57*k     Derenliotug,  Jlistuire,  p.  232,  note). 

144  Shekalim  v.  2.  1M  Shtkulim  v.  1 

156  In  the  Toseft  i,  Slukalim  ii.  15  (ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  177),  it  is 
alii  nned  that  they  kept  the  seveu  keys  of  the  seven  gates  of  the  court  (see 
also  Gratz,  Monat.<schrift,  1876,  p.  441).  But  this  is  a  pure  conjecture 
founded  upon  a  statement  in  the  Mishna  to  the  effect  that  there  must  have 
ban  at  least  seven  amarkelin.  An  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  term 
etymologically  by  supposing  it  to  be  derived  either  from  ^3  "ID  (lord  of  all), 
or  ^3  lox  (he  who  speaks  all,  i.e.  he  who  is  entitled  to  order  everything). 
See  in  general,  Levy's  L'iiaLI.  Worterb.  s.v.  Idem,  Xeuluhr.  Worterb.  s.v. 
^31»K  and  ^3i». 

157  Perles,  Ktijmologische  Studitn  (1871),  p.  106.  Comp.  Nbldeke, 
Gbttinger  yd.  Anzthjai  (1871),  149.     Idem,  Literar.  Centralbl  1875,  p.  876. 
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irer).,M      It   il   trim    BO  doubt  thut   our  ti-rm  also  occurs 
elsewhere  in  the  Targumi  in  the  more  oomprohei  .ise  of 

chiefs   Of   betdl   generally.169      Lut.   teeing  that,  as  ■  rule,  tin; 

priestly  j^o-iok  are  mentioned  ilong  with  the  piDr;,1*"  we  may 

venture  to  regard  it  as  certain  that  they  also  be]  '  I   the 

same  category  M  the  treasurers.     It  is  possible  that  they 
among  the  subordinate  officials   of  this   department ; m    hut 
perhaps  the  distinction  between  tb  im  end  the  amar- 

kelin  was  something  like  this,  that  while  to  the  former  was 
assigned  the  duty  of  receiving  and  taking  oblige  of  the  various 
treasures,  the  Utter,  00  the  other  hand,  were  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  distributing  among  the  priest*  the  gift*  and 
offering!  that  were  intended  for  them.181  Besides  the  two 
classes  just  mentioned,  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  mentions  yet  a 
third,  viz.  the  pp^nnp  (*a0o\i«oi),  of  whom  however  the  Mi.shna 
knows  nothing  whatever.163 

II.  For  the  duties  connected  with  the  police  department, 

158  Prud'homme  (Journal  Asiatique,  16th  series,  vol.  vii.  1866,  p.   IIS] 

renders  it  by  comptable  ou  caissier  chef.     Comp.  also  Levy  in  Geiger  g  Jud. 
Zeitschrift,  v.  1867,  p.  214  f.     Lagarde,  Armenische  Stnilun  (Abhandlungcn 
der  Gottinger  Gesellsch.  der  WtmmcL  vol.  xxii.  1877),  No.  1216. 
169  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.,  aud  Levy,  Chald.  Worterb.  under  word. 

160  Besides  Shekalim  v.  2,  so  also  in  the  list  of  the  ranks  of  the  priest*, 
Tosefta  Horajoth,  Jin.,  and  in  the  lamentation  of  Tosefta  Menachoth,  Jin. 
(see  note  153,  above). 

161  It  is  true  that,  in  the  list  of  the  grades  of  the  priests  Tosefta  Horajoth, 
Jin.,  the  p^DIDS  rank  higher  than  the  p2T3-  But  this  can  hardly  be  correct 
See,  on  the  other  hand,  Shekalim  v.  2 ;  Tosefta  Menachoth,  Jin.  In  liikkurim 
iii.  3,  the  p*UT2  are  included  among  the  prominent  members  of  the  priest- 
hood, while  the  p3"l?rN  again  are  not  mentioned  at  all. 

162  In  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  11-19)  those  officials  whose  duty  it 
was  to  receive  the  gifts  for  the  priests  are  plainly  distinguished  from  those 
who  were  called  upon  to  distribute  them.  And  now  we  find  it  stated  in  the 
Mishna,  Shekalim  v.  2,  that  "  it  is  usual  to  appoint  not  fewer  than  three 
gisbarim,  and  not  fewer  than  seven  amarkelim."1  If  with  this  we  compare 
what  is  said  about  the  gathering  in  and  distributing  of  the  money  for  the 
poor  (Pea  viii.  7  :  "  Two  take  charge  of  the  collecting  and  three  of  the 
distributing  of  it "),  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  gisbarim  and 
the  amarkelim  would  stand  to  each  other  precisely  in  the  same  relation  as 
that  in  which  the  collectors  of  the  money  for  the  poor  stood  to  the  distri- 
butors of  it. 

163  Jer.  Shekalim  v.  foL  49a. 
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for  which  a  very  large  staff  of  officials  was  required,  it  was 
mostly  Levites  that  were  employed.  In  early  times  indeed, 
and  down  even  to  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Neheiniah,  the  ■ 
keepers  "  (D^t?)  did  not  belong  as  yet  to  the  order  of  the 
Levites,  but  were  of  a  somewhat  lower  rank;  it  was  the 
author  of  the  Chronicles  who  was  the  first  to  include  these 
officials  also  among  the  number  of  the  Levites  (see  p.  L'2  1, 
above).  In  the  inner  court  the  duty  of  keeping  watch  and 
ward  was  discharged  by  the  priests  themselves.  The  author 
of  the  Chronicles,  and  subsequently  Philo  and  the  Mishna, 
have  furnished  us  with  several  details  regarding  the  <>i  ioniza- 
tion of  the  department  now  in  question.1**  We  learn  from 
the  fint-mentioned  authority  that  there  were  twenty-four 
wauls  in  all,  under  four  chiefs  or  captains,  ami  that  they  were 
posted  on  the  east,  west,  north  and  south  sides  of  the  temple 
(1  Chron.  xxvi.  12-18,  also  ix.  17,  24  -2  7).  The  statements 
of  this  writer  are  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  temple 
of  Zerubbabel.  But  the  area  of  the  temple  esplanade,  or  the 
so-called  outer  court,  was  afterwards  very  much  enl.. 
especially  by  Herod,  so  that  it  now  formed  a  large  quadrangle, 
its  longer  side  being  that  which  extended  from  north  to  south. 
Within  this  large  square  again  there  was  an  oblong  quad- 
rangular space  enclosed  by  strong  walls,  the  longer  side,  in 
this  instance,  running  from  west  to  east ;  this  was  the  so- 
called  inner  court,  or  "  the  court "  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  This  court  was  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  at 
the  foot  of  this  stair  was  a  railing  within  which  no  Gentile 
was  allowed  to  pass.  Any  Gentile  who  ventured  to  pass  this 
boundary  and  set  foot  within  the  inner  court  was  punished 
with  death  ;  and  the  Roman  authorities  respected  the  scruples 
of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  this  matter  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  sanctioned  the  execution  of  this  sentence  even  in  those 

184  See  in  general,  Opitii  Commentarius  de  custodia  tempU  nocturna 
(Ugolini's  Thes.  vol.  ix.  pp.  979-1076).  Winer's  Realworterb.  ii.  590  f. 
Kneucker's  art.  "  Tempelpolizei,"  in  Schenkel's  BiUUex.  voL  t.  p. 
484  ff. 
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cases  in  wiiich  Roman  eitissni  had  ben  tin-  oAod«mM     '!■ 
this  railing  notices  wen  attached  si   oertain  distances  bra 
sad)  other,  with  the  prohibition  and  the  penalty  for  Infringing 
iribed  upon  them  in  Qreek  and  Latin.       AooordiBf  to 

Philo,  (here  were  keepers  in  his  day  not  only  at  the  i 
to  the  inner  court,  Imt  likewiee  at  the  gatetof  the  outer  0 
well,  one  of  their  principal  duties   being  to  see  that  the  pro- 
hibition in  question  was   rigidly  complied  with,      In   addition 
to  these   there  were  watchmen    patrolling  all   round   by  night 
and    by   day   to   make    sure   that    nothing    of   an    onaaemlj 
character  was  going  on  anywhere.187    Aooording  to  the  Hi 
there  were  twenty-one  points  at  which  the  !  vatch 

(at  night),  and  three  at  which  the  |  !  so.      Tin-  I.eviti- 

cal  keepers  were  stationed  partly  at  the  gates  and  the  corners 
of  the  outer  court  (inside  of  it),  and  partly  at  the  ^ates  and 
corners  of  the  inner  court  (outside  of  it),  while  the  priestly 
guardl  again  had  charge  of  the  inner  court.168     It  was  usual 

165  Sec  in  general,  Jceeph.  Anit.  xv.  11.  5 ;  Bell.  Jud.  v.  ft,  %  vi.  2.  4; 

Apion.  ii.  8.  Philo,  Leijut.  ad  Cajurn,  §  01  (ed.  Mang.  ii.  .077).  Mishna, 
Mi/doth  ii.  3  ;  Kclim  i.  8.  It  was  in  consequence  of  an  alleged  violation 
of  this  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  by  taking  Trophimus 
into  the  inner  court,  that  the  popular  tumult  arose  that  led  to  the  apostle's 
being  arrested  (Acts  xxi.  28).  For  the  judicial  proceedings  in  such  cases, 
comp.  further  p.  188,  above. 

166  One  of  those  mscriptions  was  discovered  and  published  in  the  year 
1871  by  Clermont-Ganneau.  For  an  account  of  it,  see  Clermont- Garimau, 
Revue  arche'ologiquc,  new  series,  vol.  xxiii.  1872,  pp.  214-231.  21 

pi.  x.  Derenbourg,  Journal  asiatique,  6th  series,  vol.  xx.  1872,  pp.  178-195. 
Piper,  Jahrb.f.  dentsche  Theol.  1376,  p.  51  f.    The  inscription  runs  thui: — 

MH6ENA  AAAOrENH  EI2IIO 

PETE20AI  ENT02  TOT  HE 

PI  TO  IEPON  TPT<DAKTOT  KAI 

riEPIBOAPT  02  A  AN   All 

<D0H   EATTHI  AITI02   E2 

TAI   AIA  TO  ESAKOAOT 

©EIN  0AXATON. 

167  Philo,  De pracmiis  sacerdotum,  sec.  vi.  (ed.  Mang.  ii.  236) :  Tovrav  oi  /*i» 
ivl  Ovpxi;  TbpvjTott  'zxa  ctj-ou;  tx7;  dioooi;  rrvbupoi'  oi  oi  tiou  xxrec  to  —zo-j%',h 

VTTip  TOV  flYl   Tl'JX  Ui    0V    Sifil;   £XG!/TX  7}    XX.0VTX     VTtfioJUU'    oi    Ss     iV     y.-JK'AU  T.  -.'.  .>0" 

rrevoiv,  tv  ,uipit  iixxXr,paaxfavoi  vvktx  zxi  *ifiipxi>,  Y.y.-.p'jQiit.x/.ii  kxi  ifvx.ro- 
<pi>/\xx.s;. 

168  Middoth  i.  1 ;  Tamid  i.  L 
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for  a  captain  of  the  temple  to  go  round  at  night  to  see  that 
the  guards  were  not  sleeping  at  their  posts.1"9  This  captain 
was  known  under  the  designation  of  l"P2n  ">?  t^K.  B> 
this  official,  there  is  also  occasional  mention  of  an  Hryifl  I 
Now,  seeing  that  the  Mishna  knows  of  no  other  designation 
for  the  whole  space  around  the  temple — even  in  cases  where 
it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  inner  court — but  the 
expression  rvan  nn}ln  we  are  accordingly  to  understand  by  the 
n^n  "in  (*K,  a  captain  who  had  charge  of  the  outer  court,  and 
by  the  rrvan  e*K,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one  who  had  the 
surveillance  of  the  temple  itself.  For  the  Tya  cannot  po 
have  been  intended  to  refer  to  Fort  Antonia,  seeing  that  this 
latter  was  under  the  charge  of  a  Roman  fypovpapyos}'*  but  only 
to  the  temple  itself.178  The  two  kinds  of  officials  now  men- 
tioned would  therefore  be  identical  with  the  d^d  or  arparrffoi 
to  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer. 

It  was  also  part  of  the  watchmen's  duty  to  open  and  close 
tin;  whole  of  the  gates  of  the  courts,  all  of  which  were  shut 
during  the  night ;  and  accordingly  there  was  also  an  officer 
appointed  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  superintend  "the 
shutting  of  the  gates."  m  According  to  Josephus,  the  services 
of  two  hundred  men  were  required  every  time  the  gates 
shut,178  and  the  heavy  brazen  gate  in  the  east  of  the 
court  took  twenty  men  itself.176  Then  as  for  the  gate  of  the 
temple,  we  are  told  that  when  it  was  opened,  so  loud  was  the 
creaking,  that  it  could  be  heard  as  far  away  as  Jericho.177  The 
keys  of  the  gates  of  the  court  were  kept  by  the  elders  of  the 
particular  division  of  priests  whose  turn  it  was  to  be  on  watch 
duty   within    the    court    for  the  time    being.178     When    the 

169  Middoth  i.  i>.  "o  Orla  ii.  12. 

ni  For  example,  Bikkurim  iii.  4 ;  Pesachim  v.  5-10 ;  Shekalim  vii.  2-8. 
San/iedrin  xi.  2. 

172  Joseph.  Antt.  xv.  11.  1.  xviii.  4.  3. 

173  So  also  1  Chron.  xxix.  1,  19.     Pesachim  iii.  8,  vii.  8  ;  Sebachim  xii.  i  ; 
Tumid  i.  1  ;  Middoth  i.  9  ;  Para  iii  1. 

i7*  SketaKm  v.  1.  lri   Contra  Aplon.  ii.  9. 

176  Bill.  Jud.  vi.  5.  8.  m  Tamid  iii.  8. 

"8  Middoth  i.  8-9  ;  Tamid  i.  1. 
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ilivi  -ions  were  changed,  the  one  that  ratified  handed  then 

to  the  one  that  came  in   to  take  iti   place.1"     The  morning 

sacrifice,  as  we  know,  required  to  be  offored   at    daybreak,  end 

that  being  the  caee  the  onld  of  i  i 

some  little  time  before;  while  at  the  Passover  eeeeon  they 
were  open  even  so  early  as  midnight*1 

III.  It  is  true  the  acts  of  worship  'properly  so  <  .  the 

offering  of  the  sacrifices  with  all  the  ■ooompanying  fftTMn^witlj 

devolved   as  a   whole  upon  the  entire   prii 
divided  into  twenty-four  courses,  each  of  which  conducted  the 
worship  by  turns,  and  that  for  a  week  at  a   time  (on   tl<. 
next  paragraph).    Yet  even  here  special  stated  oil  •  also 

necessary  for  certain  particular  functions.  We  get  some  idea 
of  the  multifarious  nature  of  those  functions  from  a  passage  in 
the  Mishnu  in  which  are  enumerated,  though  in  a  very  con- 
fused and  unsystematic  order,  the  names  of  those  persons  who 
at  a  particular  period  (evidently  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
temple's  existence)  happened  to  fill  the  most  important 
offioee  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary.181 
From  that  passage  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was,  for  example, 

179  Contra  Apion.  ii.  8. 

180  And.  xviii.  2.  2.  Also,  in  the  time  of  Pentecost,  the  priests  who 
were  to  officiate  entered  the  court  as  early  as  during  the  night.  IielL  Jud. 
vi.  5.  3.     Comp.  further,  Joma  i.  8. 

181  Shekalim  v.  1  :  "The  following  are  the  officials  who  held  appoint- 
ments in  the  sanctuary  :  (1)  Jochanau  the  son  of  Pinchas  had  charge  of  the 
seals  ;  (2)  Achiah  of  the  drink-offerings  ;  (3)  Matthiah  the  son  of  Samuel 
of  the  lots ;  (4)  Petachiah  of  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  birds  for  sacri- 
fice ;  (5)  Ben  Achiah  of  the  healing  of  the  priests  suffering  from  abdominal 
disorders ;  (6)  Nechoniah  was  master  of  the  wells ;  (7)  Gebini  a  herald  ; 
(8)  Ben  Gabar  a  chief  door-shutter ;  (9)  Ben  Bebai  had  charge  of  the 
scourging  (?  JPp3,  the  meaning  of  which  is  uncertain)  ;  (10)  Ben  Area  kept 
the  warning  cymbal ;  (11)  Hygros,  son  of  Levi,  was  conductor  of  the 
psalmody ;  (12)  the  family  of  Garmu  had  the  charge  of  the  preparing  of 
the  shewbread  ;  (13)  the  family  of  Abtinas  that  of  the  preparation  of  the 
frankincense ;  (14)  Eleasar  had  the  renewing  (or  the  custody  X)  of  the 
veils;  (15)  Piuchas  that  of  the  garments."  As  elucidating  the  whole 
passage,  comp.  the  Rabbinical  commentaries  in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  ii. 
p.  192  ;  and  especially,  Herzfeld's  Gesch.des  Volkes  J  Israel,  i.  p.  405  ff.  ;  also 
Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenthums,  L  p.  151  f. 
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a  special  official  "  over  the  lots  "  (No.  3),  on  whom  devolved 
the  duty  of  superintending  the  daily  casting  of  the  lots  for 
determining  the  particular  parts  of  the  service  that  were  to 
be  apportioned  to  the  various  officiating  priests.18*  Then  there 
was  another  functionary  who  was  "  over  the  seals "  (No.  1), 
and  another  again  "  over  the  drink-offerings  "  (No.  2).  For, 
with  a  view  to  simplifying  matters,  an  arrangement  had  been 
adopted  according  to  which  "  seals "  or  tokens  were  issued 
ponding  to  the  various  kinds  of  drink-offerings,  on 
presenting  which  people  could  get  the  particular  drink-offering 
indicated  upon  them.  The  mode  of  proceeding  was  first  of 
all  to  purchase  a  token  from  the  official  who  was  "  over  the 
seals,"  then  to  hand  this  to  the  one  who  was  "  over  the  drink- 
otic  lings,"  who  in  return  would  give  to  the  person  tendering 
it  the  amount  of  drink-offering  requisite  for  the  particular 
occasion  for  which  it  was  wanted.188  There  was  a  similar 
arrangement  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wished  to  he 
promptly  supplied  with  birds  for  sacrificial  purposes.  All 
that  was  necessary  was  to  drop  the  money  into  a  box,  where- 
upon it  became  the  duty  of  the  official  who  was  "over  the 
winged  sacrifices  "  (No.  4)  duly  to  purchase  with  it,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  the  requisite  offerings.184  Many  of  the  offerings 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  they  required  a  certain  amount  of 
skill  to  prepare  them  properly,  a  skill  which  belonged  by 
inheritance  to  particular  families.  Accordingly  the  family  of 
Garmu  (No.  12)  had  charge  of  the  preparing  of  the  shew- 
bread,  that  of  Abtinas  (No.  13)  had  the  preparing  of  the 
frankincense.186     Then  again  the  chief  charge  of  the  psalmody 

188  On  the  casting  of  the  lots  here  in  question,  Bee  Joma  ii.  2-4  ;  Tumid 
i.  2,  iii.  1,  v.  2.  Tin.'  Mattliiah,  a  son  of  Samuel,  who  is  mentioned  as  having 
had  charge  of  the  Iota,  is  also  mentioned  in  Joma  iii  1,  Tamid  iii  2,  where 
he  is  introduced  as  vouching  for  the  existence  of  certain  practices  in  the 
temple. 

183  Shek-alim  v.  3-5. 

184  The  money  was  dropped  into  one  of  the  thirteen  trumpet-Bhaped 
boxes  that  stood  in  the  temple  ;  see  note  142,  above. 

185  In  Joma  iii.  11,  both  families  are  censured  for  having  allowed  strangers 
to  meddle  with  their  art.     There  was  a  chamber  in  the  inner  court  that  was 
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wu  entrusted  to  an  oiiici  illy  appointed  be  the  pur- 

!         No.  ll).lfia    Than  was  anothei  trhoee  duty  it  a 
.sound  i  cymbal  (^v)  by  way  of  letting  the   Levitea  know 
when  to  oommenoe  the  mneio  (No.  10).IW     'I 
a  temple  physician  (No.  5),  a  master  of  the  walla  (No.  6),  a 
herald  (No.  7),  whoee  roioa  whs  m  powerful  tfa  id  Ixj 

heard  ai  Ear  away  m  Jericho.111     Then  tint s  Qi  in 

the  temple  required  to  be  frequently  renewed,10  there  i 
official   appointed  to  see  to  the  making  of  them,  and  to  uke 

■•  of  the  store  in  which  they  were  kept  (No.  1-1;. 
lastly,  there  was  an  official  who  ll  duty  it  was  to  take 

ehaige  Of  the  priests'  garments  (No.  15).1*0 

A  very  numerous  class  of  functionaries  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  sanctuary  was  that  of  the  sacred  musicians, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  accompany  the  offering  of  the  "  daily 
burnt-offering  "  and  the  other  solemn  services  with  singing  and 
playing  upon  stringed  instruments,191  and  who  were  called  in 
Hebrew  D^vibip  (frequently  so  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah),  and 
in   Greek,  yfraXTtoBot,   lepoyfrdXrai,  vfivw&ot,  KiBapunal  re  koX 

named  D^B^X  JV2  after  the  family  of  Abtinas  (Joma  i.  5 ;  Tamid  i.  1 ; 
Middoth  i.  1).     In  addition,  comp.  in  general,  1  Chron.  ix.  30-32,  xxiii.  l'9. 

186  On  this  official,  comp.  further,  Joma  iii.  11. 

187  Comp.  Tamid  vii.  :i.  188  Tamid  iii.  18»  Shekalim  viiL  5. 

190  For  the  priests'  official  garments  were  kept  in  the  court  (Ezek.  xlii.  14). 
The  master  of  the  wardrobe,  Pinchas,  is  likewise  mentioned  in  Middoth  i.  4  ; 
Joseph.  BeU  Jud.  vi.  8.  3.  Whether  his  duty  was  simply  to  take  charge  of 
the  garments,  or  whether  he  had  also,  when  necessary,  to  provide  new  ones, 
is  not  quite  clear. 

191  On  these  officials  and  the  temple  music  generally,  compare,  in  addition 
to  the  literature  quoted  in  notes  43  and  136,  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  pp.  698, 
844,  1167.  Winer's  Realu-orterb.,  art.  "  Musik  "  and  M  Musikalische  Instru- 
mente."  Leyrer's  art.  ''  Musik  bei  den  Hebraern,"  in  Herzog's  lital-Encyd. 
(1st  ed.  vol.  x.  pp.  123-135;  2nd  ed.  vol.  x.  pp.  387-398).  Wetzstein 
in  Delitzseh's  Commentar  zu  Jesaja,  2nd  ed.  pp.  702-704.  Riehm's  Hand- 
wortt  rb.  des  bill.  Altertums,  pp.  1028-1045  (with  numerous  illustrations). 
Giiitz,  Die  Tempelpsalmen  (Monattschr.  1878,  pp.  217-222).  Idem.  Die 
mnsikalischcn  Instrumente  im  jerusakmischen  Tempel  uml  der  musikalitche 
Char  der  Lcvitcn  (Afonatsschr.  1881,  pp.  241-259).  Lagarde,  Erklarunrj 
hibriiischer  WSrttr  (Abhandlungen  der  O'ottinger  GeselLscli.  der  Wtaemtch.  vol. 
xxvi.  1880),  pp.  13-27.  Stainer,  The  Music  of  the  Bible,  London  (without 
a  date,  1879  ?)  ;  with  100  illustrations. 
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vfivrpSoi.19*  They  formed  a  separate  and  exclusive  order,  to 
which  none  were  admitted  but  those  descended  from  a  par- 
ticular family,  and  down  even  to  the  time  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Levites,  although 
at  a  subsequent  period  they  were  included  amongst  them 
(see  above,  p.  225  f.).198  They  were  divided  into  three 
families,  those  of  Heman,  Asaph  and  Ethan  or  Jeduthun 
(1  Chron.  vi.  16-32,  xv.  16-19,  xxv.  the  entire  chapter; 
2  Chron.  v.  12),m  and  the  whole  were  sub-divided  again  into 
twenty-four  courses  of  service  (1  Chron.  xxv.).  The  prii. 
part  of  their  duty  was  to  sing,  playing  on  an  instrument 
being  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  an  accompaniment  to 
the  singing.  The  musical  instruments  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose  were  chiefly  the  three  following:194 — (1)  The  cymbal 
(DWSOj  KVfi/3a\a),  an  instrument  played  by  striking  the  one 
plate  upon  the  other,  and  resembling  the  warning  cymbal 
(^sbx),  with  which  the  signal  was  given  for  commencing  the 
singing.196     As  the  dual  form  already  serves  to  indicate,  this 

192  \puhrulot  or,  according  to  another  reading,  ^/aX/cpW,  Sir.  xlvii.  9, 
L  18.  Upo\}/xKTon,  Joseph.  Aittt.  xii.  3.  3,  Jin.  ;  vftufZot,  Antl.  xx.  9.  6  ; 
Ktiupiarui  n  kxI  vf*.»(fihoi,  Bell.  JuJ.  ii.  15.  4.  From  this  latter  pass  . 
must  beware  of  inferring  that  the  players  on  the  instruments  and  the 
linger!  represent  separate  categories.  For  the  truth  is,  both  alike 
come  fiizet  tint  opyowuy.  "  Those  who  play  on  the  stringed  instrument 
and  ring,"  are  consequently  the  same  persons.  Comp.  1  Chron.  xv.  16, 
Yt?  ^33  D'Yltron,  also  1  Chron.  xxiiL  5. 

193  In  the  Mishna  too,  the  musicians  are  uniformly  described  as  "  Levites  " 
(D>li'),  Bikhirim  iii.  4 ;  Stikka  v.  4  ;  Rosh  hashana  iv.  4  ;  Arachin  iL  6 ; 
Tamid  vii.  5-4. 

194  On  the  ingenious  way  in  which  those  families  of  the  musicians  are 
traced  back  to  Levi,  see  Graf  in  Merx*  Archie,  i.  p.  181  f.  Only  one  of 
those  families  is  mentioned  among  the  exiles  that  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel,  viz.  that  of  Ampk,  Ezra  ii.  41  ;  Neb,  vii.  41. 

195  See  Neh.  xii.  27  ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  8,  xv.  16-22,  xv.  28,  xvi.  5 ; 
2  Chron.  v.  12,  xxix.  25;  1  Mace.  iv.  54,  xiii.  51.  Joseph.  Antt.  viL  12.  3. 
Stikka  v.  4  ;  Arachin  ii.  8-6  j   Muldoth  ii.  6. 

196  Comp.  p.  221,  above.  In  the  leading  passage  on  the  musical  instru- 
ments, viz.  Arachin  ii.  3-0.  Usrbv2  ^re  not  mentioned  at  all,  but  merely 
the  TiRfJt,  Consequently  one  IS  tempted  to  assume  that  both  are  identically 
the  same.  But  still  the  different  terms  undoubtedly  denote  different 
Instrument*. 
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Instrument  oonsi  ted  of   I  bellow  pletei  dm        ' 

1,7  which,  when  struck  the  one  upon  the  i  tutted 

i  loud  sduihI.     Of  i  pomewhet  mora  mneieel  tad  harmonious 

eharaeter  WOW  (2)  the    ?2},  vd/3\a,  Lut!  liter,"  mid  (■'!; 

tin-  "ii33,  Kivvpa,  Lutlier:  "Jlari'c"     Both  were  stringed  in 
merits,  the  vdfiXa,  according  to  Jooephns,  hftTisg   t\v<-lv. 

the  Kivvpa  ten  strings.198  The  vdffXa  was  played  with  the 
hand,  whereas,  according  to  the  same  authorit j 
to,  the  Kivvpa  was  played  with  the  plectrum  (in  : 
BibliosJ  times  the  "^33  was  also  played  with  the  hand).19*  A 
good  deal  has  no  doubt  been  written  in  which  the  nature  of 
those  instruments  is  fully  discussed,  but  still  no  certain  i 
has  been  arrived  at.  According  to  the  Mishna,  the  number 
of  Dv30  employed  in  the  temple  choir  was  never  fewer  than 
two  and  never  more  than  six,  whereas  with  regard  to  the 
finis  3,  there  required  to  be  nine  of  them  at  the  very  least,  and 
their  number  might  be  multiplied  ad  libitum™  From  all 
this  one  might  venture  to  infer  that  the  ""33  was  the  chief, 
the  leading  instrument,  while  the  »J  was  rather  intended  to 
serve  as  an  accompaniment  to  it.  Besides  the  three  instru- 
ments just  referred  to,  reed  pipes,  QyvC!,  were  also  introduced 
into  the  choir  on  the  occasion  of  the  high  festivals  that 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year  (Passover,  Pentecost  and 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles).201 

But  in  addition  to  this,  trumpets  (rrntfvn)  were  in  regular 
use,  and  while  the  playing  upon  the  instruments  hitherto 
mentioned  was  left  entirely  to  the  Levites  (the  traditions 
hesitating  somewhat  only  with  regard  to  the  reed-pipes),  the 
blowing  with  trumpets,  on  the  other  hand,  was  performed  by 
priests.  This  latter  was  also  an  accompaniment  above  all  of 
the  offering  of  the  daily  burnt-offering,  and  of  other  parts  of 

187  1  Chron.  xv.  19.     Joseph.  Antt.  vii.  12.  3. 

198  Antt.  vii.  12.  3.  m  1  Sam.  xvi.  23,  xviii.  10,  xix.  9. 

»00  Arachin  ii.  3.  5. 

201  On  the  use  of  those  last-mentioned  instruments,  see  in  particular, 
Arachin  ii.  3-4. 
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the  service  as  well.202     The  dawn  of  the  Sabbath  was  likewise 

announced  by  some  of  the  priests  blowing  trumpets  from  the 
roof  of  the  temple.203 

The  services  of  a  more  menial  hind  were  performed,  in  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel,  Enra  and  Nehemiah,  by  temple  slaves 
(D^rn:).204  it  is  true  that  wyro  ■till  continue  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  literature  of  a  later  period,"1  but  it  is  no  longer  pa 
to  make  out  with  certainty  what  the  nature  of  their  duties 
now  was.  In, bad  of  them  we  now  meet  with  what  are 
called  "servants"  (D^tn);20*  nay  we  find  that,  in  Philo,  the 
cleaning  and  sweeping  of  the  temple  are  mentioned  along 
with  the  duty  of  watching  as  being  all  of  them  performed 
by  the  vewKopoi,  i.e.  the  Levites.w  There  were  also  a  good 
many  functions  that  were  left  to  be  performed  by  boys 
belonging  to  the  families  of  the  priests  (nsna  ,rn3).9,i 

IV.    THE  DAILY  SERVICE. 

The  daily  worship  of  the  sanctuary  was  conducted  by  the 
twenty-four  divisions  of  the  priests  (see  p.  21G  If.  above),  each 
division  taking  its  turn  and  officiating  for  a  week  at  a  time. 
The  divisions  were  changed  every  Sabbath  day,  the  arrauge- 

202  See  in  general,  Num.  x.  1-10 ;  Ezra  iii.  10 ;  Neh.  xii  35 ;  1  Chrou. 
xv.  24,  xvi.  6;  2  Chron.  v.  12,  vii.  0,  xxix.  20-28;  Sir.  L  16.  Joseph. 
Antt.  iii.  12.  ('..  Sukka  v.  4-5;  liosh  haahana  iii.  3-1;  Tumid  vii.  3. 
Luiulius,  Die  alt.  jiid.  Heiliyth.  book  iii.  chap,  xlvii. 

203  Joseph.  B<il.  Jud.  iv.  «».  li\     Sukka  v.  5. 

204  Ezra  ii.  43,  58,  70,  vii.  7,  viii.  17,  20 ;  Neh.  iii.  26,  31,  vii.  46,60,  73, 
x.  29,  xi.  8,  21  ;  1  Chron.  ix.  2.  Comp.  Pfeffinger,  De  Ntthinaeis  (in  Ugo- 
lini's  This,  vol.  xiii.).  Winer's  Realworterb.,  art  M  Xethinhn."  Oehler,  art. 
•■  NYthinim,''  in  llerzog's  Rial-Encijcl,  1st  ed.  vol.  x.  296  f. 

204  For  example,  Jtbanwth  ii.  4  ;  Kiddushin  iv.  1  ;  Makkoth  iii.  1 ;  Horajoth 
iii.  8. 

206  Sukka  iv.  4  ;   Tamid  v.  3.     Comp.  further,  Svta  vii.  7-8  ;  Joma  vii.  1. 

207  Philo,  De  praoniis  sacm/otum,  sec.  vi.  (ed.  Mangey.  ii.  p.  2:!6):  "Ertpot 
Oi  tx;  orox;  kxI  tx  tu  irmtiff  MptSvffSf  tov  (popvro*  Ikkoial^ovoiv,  ixifii'h.6f*t»(u 
KxdxpoTrrro;. 

208  Joma  i.  7 ;  Sukka  v.  2 ;  Sanhedrin  ix.  6  ,  Timid  I  1 ;  Middotk 
I  8,  iii.  8. 

DIV.  II.  VOL.  I.  8 
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ment  being  thai  the  retiring  one  ibould  offer  tin;  morning 
sacrifice  and  the  extra  BabbaUi  offering!  (according  t<»  Nam. 
x.wiii.  9,  10)  before  baring,  while  the  one  that  oanM  In  feo 
take  its  place  was  to  o£Bn  the  erening  eaorinee  and  put  the 

fresh  shewbread  upon  the  table.109      On  the  occasion  of  the 
three   leading  festivals  of  the  year  (Passover,  Pentecost 
the   feast  of   lebernaclee)   tin-    whole   fcwenty-fonr    courses 
ofliciated  simultaneously.*10     The  attempti   made  by  Chri 
scholars   to   make    out   on    chronological   gronndl    the 
during  whiofa   the  course  of  Abia   happened  to  serve  in   the 
year  of  our  Lord's  birth  (Luke  i.  5)  have  no  tenable 
basis  on  which  to  rest.*11      Km  \y  weekly  division  again   WM 
broken  up  into  somewhere  between  live  ami  nine  sub-divisions, 
each  of  which  officiated  on  an  average  for  a  single  day  the 
one  after  the   other.     If  the   sub-divisions  happened   to   be 
fewer  than  seven,  then  some  of  them  required  to  take  their 
turn  twice ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  happened  to  be 
more  than  seven,  then  on  some  of  the  days  two   of   them 

209  See,  in  particular,  Tosefta,  Sukka  ir.  24-25  (eel.  Zuckermandel.  p. 
200)  ;  also  Mishna,  Sukka  v.  7-8 ;   Tamid  v.  1.     2  Chron.  xxiii.  4,  8  | 

the  priestly  courses  of  services  are  evidently  in  question ;  it  is  otherwise  in  the 
corresponding  pMMgC  -  Kings  xi.  5,  9).  Joseph.  Antt.  vii.  14.  7  :  3/*t«|* 
Tf  fiictv  ncttTptoiv  oiXKOVihdott  ru  6iu  t~i  ijuipx;  oktu,  (Licit  vxfi/ieirov  txl 
ff«/3/3«To».  It  is  probable  that  we  ought  also  to  understand  as  referring 
to  the  changing  of  the  weekly  (and  not  the  daily)  divisions,  the  passage 
contra  Apion.  ii.  8 :  alii  succedentes  ad  sacrificia  veniunt,  et  congregati  in 
templum  mediante  die  a  praecedentibus  claves  templi  et  ad  numerum  vasa 
omnia  percipiunt 

210  See  Sukka  v.  6-8,  and  Bartenora  on  Sukka  v.  6,  in  Surenhusius' 
edition  of  the  Mishna,  ii.  p.  279. 

211  See  for  such  attempts,  Scaliger,  De  emendatione  temporum  (Coloniae 
Allobrog.  1629),  Appendix,  pp.  54-59.  Lightfoot,  Harmonia  evangelistarum, 
note  on  Luke  i.  5  (Opp.  i.  pp.  258-264).  Bengel,  Ordo  temporum  (1741), 
pp.  230-232.  Wieseler,  Chronofogische  Synopse,  pp.  140-145.  Seyffarth, 
Chronologia  sacra  (1846),  pp.  97-103.  Staware,  Die  Ordnung  Abia  in 
Beziehung  auf  die  Bestimmung  des  wahren  Geburtsdatums  Jesu  (7u6.  TheoL 
Quartalschr.  1866,  pp.  201-225).  The  calculations  here  in  question  are 
based  partly  upon  purely  gratuitous  assumptions  and  partly  upon  a  very- 
late  and  somewhat  untrustworthy  notice  in  the  Talmud,  to  the  effect  that 
the  course  of  Joiarib  was  the  one  that  happened  to  be  officiating  on  the 
day  on  which  the  temple  was  destroyed  (Bab.  Taanith  29a\ 
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officiated  at  the  same  time  (see  p.  216,  above).  But  further, 
as  never  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  priests  belonging  to  ;i 
sub-division  were  required  to  officiate  at  the  regular  daily 
offering  of  the  public  sacrifices,  it  was  necessary  to  determine 
by  lot  those  on  whom  the  active  duties  of  the  day  were  to 
devolve.  Like  the  priests,  the  Levites  were  also  divided  into 
twenty-four  courses  of  service  (see  p.  227  f.,  above),  which  in 
like  manner  relieved  each  other  every  week.*"  But  lastly,  in 
addition  to  this  there  was  an  analogous  division  of  the  people 
the?nselve8  into  twenty-four  courses  of  service  (niiDL'ip),  each  of 
which  had  to  take  its  turn  in  coming  before  God,  every  day 
for  a  whole  week,  by  way  of  representing  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  while  the  daily  sacrifice  was  being  offered  to 
Jehovah.*18  The  division  actually  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  was  known  under  the  designation  of  "loyo, 
"a  station."  At  the  same  time  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
Israelites  differed  from  that  of  the  priests  and  Levit 
this  respect,  that  unlike  these,  the  entire  division  did  not 
require  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  when  its  turn  came.  Instead 
of  this  the  persons  belonging  to  it  met  together  in  the 
synagogues  in  the  towns  in  or  near  which  they  resided 
and  there  engaged  in  prayer  and  the  reading  of  Scripture ; 
probably  in  every  instance  it  was  merely  a  deputation  of 
them  that  actually  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  be  present  at  the 
offering  of  the  sacrifice.  In  that  case  it  was  this  deputation 
that,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  constituted  the  1 
which  "  stood  by  "  while  the  sacrifice  was  being  offered.214 

312  1  Chron.  ix.  25 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  4,  8.  Joseph.  Antt.  vii.  14.  7. 
Taanith  iv.  'J. 

213  On  the  whole  arrangement,  comp.  Buxtorfs  Lex.  Chabl.  col.  1631  f. 
(see  under  IDy).  Lightfoot,  Ministirium  templi,  cap.  vii.  3  (Opp.  i.  p. 
700  f.).  Carpzov,  Apparatus  historico-criticus,  p.  109  f.  Hottinger,  De 
viris  stationariis,  Marburg  1707  (a  most  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
matter).  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  vol.  iii.  pp.  188-200,  204-209. 
Oehler  in  Herzog's  Iltal-Encycl,  1st  ed.  vol.  xii.  187  (2nd  ed.  vol.  xii.  l'i'7). 
Hamburger,  Real- Encycl.  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  vol.  ii.  pp.  877-880  (art 
M  Opferbeistande  "). 

,14  See  especially,  Taanith  iv.  1-4.     The  principal  passage,  Taanith  iv.  Sf, 
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The    oilicial  ■  • 

official  dress,  which  coi  I  the  four  followii  es: — 

( l )  cpjao,  i.e.  short  breeches  corering  bips   tad 

thighs,  and  mads  of  byssoi  (ptobtblj   do4  but  line 

white  linen).     Then  over  these  (2)  the  JUhl,  a  long,  soiik 
close-fitting    coat,   reaching    down    to   the    feet,  with    n 
S  and  also  made  of  byssus.     This   eoat   was   fw 
together  somewhen  about  the  bgoast  with  (3)  a  girdle  (Prfyt), 
which  mostly  consisted  of  byssus  also,  only  it  had  ornamento 
of  purple,  scarlet    and    blue   embroidered   upon  it.     It   was 
thi-p'fore  the  only  part  of  the  attire  that  had  any  colour  about 
it,  all  the  rest  being  port  white.      Then  the  covering  for  the 
head  was  (4)  the  ntylJD,  a  kind  of  cap   or  turban.*1*     Shoes 

runs  thus:  "The  early  prophets  instituted  twenty-four  coarsen  of  aenrice 
(ni"iDL"D).     There  was  a  station  ("Joyo)  '" 

I  Mid  Israelites,  to  represent  each  course.  When  the  time  for  I 
CUM  round  the  priests  and  Levites  of  the  coarse  went  up  to  Jen 
while  the  Israelites  belonging  to  that  course  met  in  the  synagogues  of  their 
towns  ami  read  the  account  of  the  creation."  The  terms  of  the  passage 
are  contradictory  in  so  far  as  they  seem  to  allege  that  the  whole  noyo  waa 
in  JmisuLm,  while  telling  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Israelites  merely 
assembled  in  the  synagogues  of  their  towns.  It  is  probable  that  the 
coinct  view  of  the  matter  is  given  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  the 
Tosefta  (ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  219),  where  to  "the  Israelites  belonging  to  that 
course"  are  aided  the  words  "who  were  unable  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem." 
What  is  meant  therefore  is  this,  that  the  wkote  of  the  priests  and  Levites 
belonging  to  the  same  course,  and  who  were  capable  of  service,  were  I- 
go  up  ;  while  the  Israelites,  on  the  other  hand,  might  stay  at  home  if  it  did 
not  happen  to  be  convenient  for  them  to  go,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is 
presupposed  that  some  of  them  were  expected  to  be  actually  present  in 
Jerusalem.  Accordingly,  in  Tamid  v.  6  it  is  assumed  without  more  ado 
that  the  "head  of  the  station"  (TEyon  tt*X~l)  was  regularly  present  in  the 
capital.  A  similar  view  of  the  matter  is  taken  by  Herzfeld,  for  example, 
iii.  p.  193,  and  Hamburger,  ii.  p.  878.  Bikkurim  iii.  2  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  there  were  station-districts  or  circles  marked  off  by  definite 
boundaries  and  having  some  leading  town  as  the  centre  of  each.  Comp. 
besides,  Taanith  ii.  7. 

215  For  the  priests'  attire,  see  Ezek.  xliv.  17-19  ;  Ex.  xxviii.  40-43, 
xxxix.  27-29,  and  above  all  the  minute  description  of  it  in  Josep1 
iii.  7. 1-3.  Philo's  brief  notice  in  Vila  Mosis,iiL  13  (Hang.  ii.  157)  :  yjTuvx', 
A/j/oD,-,  tyvctg  rt  x,ul  npjvxcXq  ;  De  monorchia,  ii.  5  (Hang,  ii.  225)  :  «j  oi 
laOy;  ion  %nuv  "Ktvov;  koli  Ttplfytfim.  Joseph.  Antt.  xx.  9.  6:  >.nr,»  rnkfa 
Aristeas,  ed.  M.  Schmidt  in  Merx'  Archiv,  i.  270.  1-2:  ruv  Upiuv  K-x.a7.vp.- 
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are  nowhere  mentioned,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
the  priests  always  officiated  without  having  anything  on  the 
feet.216 

As    the    white    attire    was    a    symbol   of   purity,    so    the 

ftiuuv  ftixpt  tZv  o$vpmv  (ivoohoif  yjximv.  The  literature  of  our  subject  is 
the  same  as  that  already  referred  to  fat  connectiou  with  the  high  pri 

I ;  see  note  124,  above.     On  the  question  as  to  whether  byssus  is  to  be 
identified  with  cotton  or  with  linen,  see  among  others,  A\ 
art.    u  Baumwolle ; "    Dillmann's    note    ou    Ex.   xxv.    4;     11  Die 

religiosen  Alterthuiuer,  pp.  BS6-5S8  (who  is  of  opinion  that  Roseffini  has 
ded  the  question,  ami  that  in  favour  of  cotton);  and,  on  the  other  t-ide, 
Marquardt,  Das  l'ricatleltn  dtr  Rtimer,  vol.  ii.  (1882)  p.  464  f.,  and  the 
leading  work  on  the  subject  quoted  there,  viz.  Yaks'  Ttxtrinum  antiijuoriim, 
An  Account  of  the  Art  \g  ainoinj  the  Ancients,  part  i.  London 

I8l:>;  also  Helm,  Culturpflau .  drd  ed.  p.   14.'>.     As  the 

ancients  did  not  always  carefully  distinguish  between  linen  and  cotton,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  there  were  some  instances  in  which  cotton  was  I 
made  use  of  for  making  the  . tire  (as  witness,  for  example,  the 

fine  Indian  fabric  from  which  the  garments  were  imde  which  the  high 
priest  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  on  the  afternoon  of  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  and  which  consisted  of  that  material).  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  taken  as  certain  that,  as  a  rule,  it  was  linen  that  was  fl 
Aeoording  to  Mishua,  Kilajim  ix.  1,  only  flax  (OYlw'Q)  and  sheep's  wool 
("IIDV)  were  employed  for  the  purpose  in  question,  the  latter  being  for  the 
parti-coloured  ornamentation  on  the  girdle ;  see  the  commentaries  in 
Surenhusius'   Mishna,   vol   i.   p.    149,   and    Braun's     I  .ccnlotum 

lLbraeorum,  i.  0.  2,  ii.  8,  4.     It  is  with  reference  to  this  matter  that  it  is 
said  in  Josephus,  Antt.  iv.  8.  11  :  firih-A;  5'  *£  i>fcu»  xhuotw  \%  ipiov  x.eti  x/>ot/ 
otqKw  (popchw  r»i;  y*p  Itptvat  povoiiTxininy  cL-zohtbiixdon.    Consequently 
the  priests'  attire  was  expressly  exempted  from  the  proliibitiou  of  1 
xix.  19  ;  Deut.  xxii.  11. 

216  See  Barteuora  on  Shekulim  v.  1  (in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  ii.  192). 
Braun's  Wstitus  saanl.  1UI>.  i.  o.  3  (pp.  4;>— 47).  Carpzov,  Discalceatio 
rciujiosa  in  loco  sacro  ail  Ex.  iii.  5  (in  Ugolini's  Thtsaurus,  vol.  xxix.). 
Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol  xiiL  405  ff.  Winer's  lualuorterb.  iL  271.  Leyrer 
in  llerzog's  Ucal-EucycL,  1st  ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  71>S.  Tlie  following  passage 
occurs  in  MujiUa  iv.  S  with  reference  to  the  worship  of  the  syuagogue  : 
"  lie  who  says,  I  will  not  lead  the  prayers  in  coloured  clothes,  as  little  is 
be  to  do  so  in  white  attire.  He  who  is  unwilling  to  do  so  with  sandals  on,  as 
little  is  he  to  do  it  barefooted."  The  meaning  of  which  is  simply  this,  that 
in  tlie  BSTfioe  of  the  synagogue  no  one  is  to  presume  to  wear  the  dress  of  a 
priest.  With  regard  to  the  priests'  benediction,  on  the  other  hand,  Jochanan 
ben  Sakkai  is  said  to  have  ordained,  that  even  after  the  destruction  of  tlie 
temple  it  was  still  to  be  pronounced  by  them  only  with  the  feet  bare 
(Bosk  hashaua  31**;  Suta  4%.     Derenbourg,  llistoire  de  la  J'uhstine,  p. 

note  •">). 
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officiating    prieeti    required    to    be    men    oImu  I    by 

temperance  ami   Levitical  purity.      Daring  tin:   period  of  their 
Mrvioe   they    were    prohibited    bom    drinking    wine   or    any 
other    intoxicating    beverage.*17       Nor    were    they    allow 
enter    tin;    court    for  the    purpose    of   officiating    unless 
were  Levitioally  clean.     Nay   more,  even   those  who  were  so 
were,  in   every    in  tanoe,  required   to  take   a   formal    beJh 

previous   to    their    entering    upon    the  of   tin-  day."* 

Hut  besides  this,  they  had    then    to  £0  and  MBfft  the  hand* 
and    feet    in    the    bruen    laver    (">i'3)   that  stood   in    tin 
air  between  the  temple  and  the  altar  of  bornt-oflering. 

As   regards    the   sacrifices    that    were   off  -ry  day,*" 

they  are  to  be  distinguished  into  two  classes,  the  jnddic  and 

817  Lev.    x.  8-11;    Ezek.    xliv.    21.      I'  ataeuB  in    Josepha-. 

contra  A/>i<>n.  i.  22  (ed.  Bilker,  p.  204,  26  ff.) :  to  x*c^t*»  oho*  ov 
■xliinvTi;  iv  t£  Uptf.  Philo,  De  monorchia,  ii.  7.  Jo.-' ph.  Antl.  iii.  12.  2; 
/.'.//.  Jiul.  v.  5.  7.  MLdina,  Tmiuith  ii.  7.  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  xiii.  885  ff. 
(where  are  given  in  ext>  MO  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  the  passage  a  from  the 
Jer.  Tuanith  65«l ;  Tosefta,  Taanith  ii.,  Si/ra  and  Pesikta  to  Lev.  x.  9). 

218  Joma  iii.  3 :  "No  priest  is  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  court  for  the 
purpose  of  officiating,  even  though  he  be  already  clean,  without  having 
taken  a  bath ;  "  comp.  Tumid  i.  2.  A  bath  had  also  to  be  taken  above 
all  after  every  occasion  of  doing  their  net  Is,  Joma  iii.  2.  On  the  place 
where  the  bath  was  to  be  taken,  see  Tumid  i.  1  ;  Middoth  i.  9,  Jin. 

219  Ex.  xxx.  17-21,  xL  30-32.      Tamid  i.  4,  ii.  1.     Philo,    Vita 

iii.  15:    xo'Saj  ^«?uar«  kui  %iiox;  as-owxTc'/mo/.     On  the  "ii'3  itself,  see 

also  Ex.  xxxviii.  8 ;  Sir.  1.  3  ;  Middoth  iii.  6  ;  Joma  iii.  10 ;  Tamid  iii.  8. 
Lightfoot,  Descriptio  templi,  cap.  xxxvii.  1  (Opp.  i.  643  sq.).  Clemens,  De 
labro  aeneo,  Traject.  ad  Rh.  1725  (also  in  Ugolini's  Then.  vol.  xix.).  The 
commentaries  in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  iL  223,  v.  360.  Iken,  Traclatux 
talmudicus  de  cultu  quotidiano,  1736,  pp.  32-34  (full  of  matter).  Winer's 
Realworterb.,  art.  "  Handfass."  Bahr's  Symbolik,  2nd  ed.  L  pp.  583-586. 
Kohler's  Lehrb.  der  Bibl.  Geschichte,  i.  p.  373  f. 

220  On  the  sacrificial  worship  generally,  see  Lundius,  Die  alt.  fad 
Heiligth.  book  iii.  chap,  xxxiii.-xlvi.  Bahr's  Symbolik,  ii.  187-5:.' 2. 
Winer's  Realworterb.,  art.  "Opfer;"  and  in  addition,  the  various  articles  on 
Braudopfer,  Schuld-  und  Siindopfer,  Dankopfer,  Speisopfer,  Trankopfer, 
Rauchern,  etc.  Oehler's  art.  "  Opfercultus  des  alten  Testaments,"  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encycl.  (1st  ed.  x.  614-652,  2nd  ed.  xi.  29-61).  Thalhofer, 
Die  unblutigen  Opfer  des  mosaisch.  Cult.  1848.  Kurtz,  Der  alttestamentliche 
Opftradt.  nach  seiner  Begriindung  und  Anwendung  dargestellt  and  erldutert, 
1862.  Kohler's  Lehrb.  der  Bibl  Geschichte,  i.  p.  387.  Wellhauseu, 
Geschichte  Israel*,  i.  53-84.     Dillrnann's  Exeyet.  Handb.  zu  Exod.  u.  Levil 
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the  private  sacrifices.221  The  former  were  offered  in  name  of 
the  people,  and  were  purchased  with  a  portion  of  the  people's 
own  offerings,  especially  the  half  -  shekel  tax  ;  while  the 
latter  again  were  those  in  which  only  private  individuals 
were  concerned,  and  which  might  be  offered  on  a  vast  variety 
of  occasions,  some  of  them  being  voluntary  and  others  of  them 
being,  for  some  particular  reason  or  other,  compulsory.  Both 
those  categories  again  were  sub-divided  into  different  M 
varying  according  to  the  particular  objects  for  which  they 
were  offered,  though  they  all  admit  of  being  classified  under 
the  three  following  heads: — (1)  the  burnt-uff<  rimja,  the 
essential  characteristic  of  which  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  whole 
victim  was  consumed  upon  the  altar;  (2)  the  sin-  and  the 
trespass-offerings,  in  the  case  of  which  only  the  fat  was  burnt 
upon  the  altar,  while  the  flesh  fell  to  the  priests  ;  (3)  the 
peace-offerings  (D'P/f  '??.)>  according  to  Luther,  ■  thank- 
offerings,"  in  the  case  of  which  again  it  was  only  the  fat  that 
was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  while  the  flesh  was  used  by  the 
owner  of  the  sacrifice  himself  as  material  for  a  jocund 
sacrificial  feast.*28     As  was  only  natural,  it  was  the  numerous 

pp,  878-887.  The  dictionaries  of  Schenkel  and  Riehm,  and  the  arohaeo- 
J  works  of  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Keil,  Ham-berg  and  others. 
--1  Philo,  De  victimh;  sec.  iii.  (ed.  Mam:.,  ii.  2l)S  f.) :  'E-rsi  li  rm  hniu*, 
eci  fci»  tiotn  vizip  axam-rof  toD  idtov;,  «/  If  iit  to  ecXnSi;  ttxth  i~ip 
u?rctDTo;  dvOpuirv*  yifov;,  xi  Zi  i/ri p  i kxotov  run  iipovpycin  x^iovhtup 
XsKTtof  TtpoTtpoii  tripl  tuv  x.ot»u>.  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  9.  1  :  3t/o  fit*  yxp  tivtt 
itpovpyixf  toOiud  o    jj  [At*  viro  tuw  ibturtt*,  trip*  5*  i-xi  toD  o^iiov  avm- 

"KOVUcVCtt    K.T.A. 

228  In  the  leading  passage  on  the  classification  of  the  sacrifices,  viz. 
Lev.  i.-vii.,  there  arc,  strictly  speaking.  Jive  Ladimj  kinds  of  them  mentioned  : 
(1)  the  burnt-offering,  (2)  the  meat-offering,  (3)  the  peace-offering,  (-4)  the 
sin-offering,  and  (5)  the  trespass-offering.  But  the  meat-offering  is 
jertainly  not  to  be  regarded  as  being  on  a  level  with  the  animal  sacrifices 
seeiug  that,  like  the  drink-offering,  it  occurs  for  the  most  part  simply  as  an 
accompaniment  of  such  sacrifices.  With  regard  to  the  sin-  and  trespass- 
offerings,  they  are  no  doubt  distinct,  yet  they  are  so  much  akin  to  each 
other  that  they  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  specie*.  Consequently  in  the 
case  of  the  animal  sacrifices,  and  these  are  by  far  the  most  important  of  all, 
we  ought  to  distinguish  them  into  three  leading  kinds,  as  Philo  and 
Josephus  have  already  done  (the  former  De  nefimt,  $  iv.,  and  the  latter 
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private  offeriri  many  different  kinds  that  const!' 

tin'   bulk  Of  tin:    .swrilices.       II'- 

account  of  til-  daily  worship  of  tin-  MDotaaiy  th 

are  here  concerned,  it  is  only  tin-,  pnblii  it  full  to 

be  considered  l»y  of,  ami  especially  I  at  of 

them  all,  the  pcople'8  daily  burnt-oj/'i  r 

In  order   that  the   reader    may  be    in    a    1  .'lion    for 

understanding  what  is  to  follow,  it  will  be  well,  before  pro- 
ceeding   farther,    to    oiler    here    one    or    two    topographical 

observations."8  The  inner  court,  within  which  the  whole 
of  the  worship  was  celebrated,  was  divided  by  means  of  a 
wall  into  two  divisions,  a  western  and  an  eastern.  The  latter 
was  called  "  the  court  of  the  women,"  not  however  because 
rione  but  women  were  admitted  to  it,  but  because  wen 
well  as  men  were  allowed  to  enter  it.224  The  beautiful 
way  in  the  east  side  of  this  court,  with  its  elaborate  two- 
leaved  gate  made  of  brass  (rj  dvpa  tj  Xeyofievrj  wpaia,  Acts 
iii.  2),  formed  the  principal  entrance  to  it ;  and  hence  it  was 
that  beggars  were  in  the  habit  of  sitting  here  (Acts  iii  2). 
The  western  division  again  was  reserved  exclusively  for  male 
Israelites,  and  within  it  stood  the  temple  proper.  Compara- 
tively speaking,  this  was  not  a  large,  but  a  handsome  edifice. 
The  interior,  which  was  probably  almost  quite  dark,  was 
divided  into  two  divisions,  the  larger  one  being  to  the  front, 

Anil.  iii.  9.  1-3).  The  whole  three  classes  enter  into  public  and  private 
sacrifices  alike,  although  in  the  former  the  peace-offering  (q>d^  rut)  is, 
of  course,  of  but  rare  occurrence,  the  only  time  at  which  it  is  regularly 
offered  being  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii.  19)  ;  otherwise  we  meet  with  it  only  on 
special  occasions  (see  Winer's  Realwbrterb.,  art.  "  Dankopfer').  The  i'. 
the  public  peace-offerings  belonged  to  the  priests  (Lev.  xxiii.  20).  On 
these  in  general,  see  Pesachim  vii.  4;  Sebachim  v.  5;  Menachoth  v.  7; 
Mdla  ii.  5.  The  burnt-offerings  and  the  sin-offerings  offered  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  of  very  frequent  recurrence ;  see  the 
catalogue  of  those  for  festival  days  in  Num.  xxviiL-xxix. 

223  por  jhe  sources  and  literature  connected  with  the  temple  of  Herod, 
Bee  §  15,  above. 

224  See  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  ii.  8:  In  secundum  vero  porticum  (by 
which  the  women's  court  is  rneaut)  cuncti  Judaei  ingrediebantur  eorumrjue 
conjuges. 
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and  the  other,  which  was  only  half  as  large,  being  at  the  back. 
The  latter  formed  the  "  holy  of  holies,"  which  was  trodden  by 
human  foot  only  once  in  the  year,  and  that  by  the  high  priest 
on  the  great  day  of  atonement.  In  the  front  (and  therefore 
l  n)  division  stood  those  three  sacred  articles,  the  punctual 
ministering  at  which  on  the  part  of  the  officiating  priests  formed 
one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  worship,  viz.:  (1)  in  the 
middle  the  golden  altar  of  incense  (3?f}  n?tP),  known  also  as 
the  "inner  altar"  (^jsh  naTD),  upon  which  bad  to  be 

offered  every  morning  ami  evening  j*3  (2)  to  the  south  of  the 
latter   the    golden    candkdicl:    wit:.  branches    (muD), 

which  had  to  be  kept  constantly  burning  ;*M  and  (3)  to  the 

228  Ou  the  daily  offering  of  the  incense,  see  Ex.  xxx.  7,  8.  On  the  pre- 
paration of  the  incense  itself,  Ex.  xxx.  84-88.  On  tlie  altar  of  incense, 
Ex.  xxx.  1-10,  xxxvii.  25-29  ;    I  Philo,    Vita 

iil  9.    Ik  victual  ojferattibus,  sec.  iv.     Josephns,  Antt.  iii.  G.  8 ;  Bell.  Jud. 
Lundins,  Die  atL  jud.  I U  Myth,  book  i.  chap,  xxv.-xxvii.    Mono- 
graph* In  QgoUnfl  Thes.  vol.  xi.    Winer's  JUalworterb.,  arts.  "Eaucberaltar" 
and  "  Kiiuchern."     Tlialhofer,  Die  unllat.  0  .  '  'ultts,  pp.  78-82 

1 31-1.19.     Biihr's  Symbolik,  2nd  ed.  i.  pp.  499-505.     Bleek.  fan  die 

Ihbrcur,  ii.  2.  479  ff.,  note  on  ix.  4.  Leyrer's  arte,  •  llaucheraltar  "  and 
"  Kuiu-hern,"  in  Herzog's  JUiU-JincycL,  let  ed.  vul.  xii.  508-618.  TL 
articles  in  the  second  edition  re-written  by  Orelli,  vol.  xii.  4- 
Delitzseh  in  Riehm's  WSrterb.  pp.  1 255-1 2G0.  Jfllrl  niTO,  Joma  v.  5,  7; 
Chagiya  iii  8 ;  Sebachim  v.  2  ;  Meitachuth  iii.  G,  iv.  4.  'C'jSI  H2TO,  Joma 
ii.  8,  v.  5 ;  Sebachim  iv.  2 ;  Meila  iil  4  ;  Tamtd  iil  G.  9,  vi.  1.  \\\\1- 
hausen's  doubts  as  to  the  actual  existence  of  the  altar  of  incense  (Jahrb.f. 
dttttschv  'Haul.  1877,  p.  410  ff.)  are  disposed  of  by  a  unanimous  testimony  in 
its  favour  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  down  to  Josephus  and  the  Mi.-dina. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  appears  as  though  it  had  been  introduced  at 
a    somewhat    latish   period.       It   is    worth    noting    that    as   yet    1 

us    (in   Joseph,  contra    Apion.   i.  22,   ed.  Bekker,   p.  204,   19-31) 
mentions  nothing  else  as   being  in  the   interior  of   the  temple  but   the 
candlestick  and  a  golden  fiufto;,  which  latter  ought  as  readily  be  mj 
to  refer  to  the  table  for  the  shewbread  as  to  the  altar  of  incense. 

I  hi  the  duties  connected  with  the  candlestick,  see  Ex.  xxvii.  ! 
xxx.  7,  8;  Lev.  xxiv.  1-1;  Num.  viii.  1-4;  2  Chron.xiii.il.  From  the 
I  just  epioted  it  would  seem  as  though  the  lamps  on  the  candlestick 
were  to  be  lighted  only  in  the  evening  with  a  view  to  their  burning  during 
the  night.  So  also  Philo,  Dt  victims  ujjerentibus,  sec.  vii.  init.  But,  according 
to  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  8.  3,  jin.,  on  the  other  hand,  Aral  of  the  lanij  - 
kept  burning  during  the  day  and  the  whole  ama  during  the  night;  while 
according  to  the  Biiahua  only  om  was  lighted  during  the  day  and  the  whole 
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Iiorlh    of    the    :ilt:ir    of    incense    th<-    golden.    Ulbk  /"/■    tin    shtUh 

bread,  on  trhicb  twelve  fa  A  Low     bad  to  bi  pi 

Sabbath  day.1*     11m  front  <>t'  the  temple  looked  toward  the 

east.  Befon  it  and  in  the  open  ;iir  stood  tin-  gntt  <d<  ,f 
burnt- 'Offering,  or  "tin-  altar"  tear  t^o^r'/u,  at  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  taming  of   tin  ict  of  sa 

had  to  be  performed.      It  was  a  high   foor-squfl 

dimeneioni,  being,  tooording  to  tin-  Mishnn,  thirty-two 
cubits  square  at  the  base  (while  for  the  m  it 

may  be  mentioned  that  the  interior  of  the  temple  was  only 
twenty  cubits  wide).  It  diminished  in  size:  toward  the  top 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  several  stages  or  landings  round  it, 
although  on  the  top  it  still  measured  as  much  as  twenty-four 

seven  at  night  (Tamid  iii.  9,  vi.  1,  and  the  reference  to  those  passage*  by 
Kriiger,  Theol.  QuarUilschr.  1867,  p.  M8  f.).  Coujp.  further,  Pseudo- 
Hecataeua  in  Joseph,  contra  Apian,  i.  22  :  iirl  tovtu»  <J)u(  Uti»  xnxirocfitaicr 
Kxl  tx;  duktx(  xxl  tx;  %uipx;.  Diodor.  xxxiv.  1  (e<L  Muller) :  ri»  it 
xdxuxron  >ityi[tf»Q»  xxp  xirroi;  Xv^no»  xxl  xxUfttto*  xOix^h'tttu;  t»  t3 
vxZ.  On  the  candlestick  itself,  see  Ex.  xxv.  31-40,  xxxviL  17-24;  1  Mace, 
i.  21,  iv.  49.  Philo,  Vila  M».-is,  iii-  9.  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  6,  7;  lull.  Jud. 
v.  5.  5,  vii.  5.  5.  Mishna,  IIS  narhoth  iii.  7,  iv.  4,  ix.  3,Jin.;  Tamid  iii.  6,  9, 
vi.  1.  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jud.  Ihili</th.  book  i.  chap,  xxiii.  Winer's 
worterb.,  art.  "  Leuchter."  Balir,  Symbolik;  2nd  ed.  i.  492-4'J9.  Kriiger, 
Der  siebenarmige  Leuchter  {Tub.  Theol  Quartalschr.  1857,  pp.  238-201). 
Kiehm's  Wiirtcrb.,  art.  "  Leuchter"  (with  illustrations).  On  the  position  of 
the  candlestick  to  the  south  of  the  altar  of  incense,  see  Ex.  xxvi.  35, 
xl.  24. 

227  On  the  duties  connected  with  the  table  of  shewbread,  see  Lev. 
xxiv.  5-9.  Philo,  De  victimis,  sec.  iii.  (ed.  Mang.,  ii.  239  f.).  Josephus, 
Autt.  iii.  10.  7.  On  the  table  of  shewbread  itself,  see  Ex.  xxv.  23-30, 
xxxvii.  10-16 ;  1  Mace.  i.  22,  iv.  49.  Philo,  Vita  Alosis,  iii.  10.  Joseph. 
Antt.  iii.  6.  6 ;  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  5,  vti.  5.  5.  Mishna,  Menachoth  xi.  5-7. 
Comp.  further  the  description  of  the  table  alleged  to  have  been  presented 
to  the  temple  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  as  given  by  Pseudo-Aristeas 
(Havercamp's  Joseph,  ii.  2.  109-111.  Merx'  Archie,  L  264-267.  Joseph. 
Antt.  xii  2.  7,  8).  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jud.  Heiligth.  book  i.  chap.  xxiv. 
Winer's  Realworterb.,  arts.  "  Schaubrode  "  and  "  Schaubrodtisch."  Bahr's 
Symbolik,  2nd  ed.  i.  pp.  488-492.  Thalhofer,  Die  unblut.  Opfer  des  mot. 
Cultes,  pp.  73-78,  156-168.  Leyrer,  arts.  "  Schaubrod  "  and  '-Schau- 
brodtisch," in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.,  1st  ed.  vol.  xiii.  467-472.  Delitzsch  in 
Riehm's  Worterb.  pp.  1388-1392  (with  an  illustration).  Straek  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encycl.,  2nd  ed.  vol.  xiii.  455-458.  On  the  position  of  the  table  to  the 
north  of  the  altar  of  incense,  see  Ex.  xxvi.  35,  xl.  22. 
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cubits  by  twenty- four.**8  The  whole  structure  was  built  of 
unhewn  stones  which  no  tool  had  ever  touched.2*9  Then,  on 
the  south  side,  there  was  a  gradual  ascent  leading  upward  to 
the  top  of  the  altar,  and  this  was  likewise  formed  of  unhewn 
stones.  The  fire  upon  this  altar  had  to  be  kept  continually 
burning  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.*30  Between  the  temple 
and  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  there  stood,  and  likewi 
the  open  air,  the  brazen  laver  pi*?)  already  referred  to,  in 
which  the  priests  were  required  to  wash  their  hands  ain; 
previous  to  their  engaging  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary. 
To  the  north  of  the  altar,  and  still  in  the  open  air,  was  the 
place  for  slaughtering  the  victims,  where  there  were  rings 
fastened  in  the  ground  to  which  the  animals  were  tied  when 

888  Comp.  iu  particular,  the  descriptions  of  it  in  the  Mislma,  MUlduth 
iii.  1-4,  and  In  Josephus,  /><//.  Jutl.  v.  5.  6  ;  farther,  l'seudo-llecataeus  in 
Joseph,  contra  Apion.  i.  22  (ed.  Bekker,  p.  264.  16  ff.)  ;  Aristeas, 
Schmidt  i"  M>tx'  Archiv,  i.  269  f.  (in  Havercamp's  Junphus,  ii.  2.  112); 
1  Mace.  iv.  44-47.  Philo,  De  victimis  offerentibus,  sec.  iv.  Also  measure- 
ments given  iu  Ezek.  xliii.  18-17.  Monographs  in  Ugolini's  Thes.  vol.  x. 
Winer's  Rtahcurttrb.,  art.  "  Brandopferaltar."  Biihr's  SymboliL,  2nd  ed.  i. 
pp.  579-682. 

--"J  Pscudo-IIecataeus  in  Josephus,  contra  Apion.  i.  22:  ovx,  i*  Tftrrra* 
«AX'  ix  ovKhixrav  ipyZv  a/&j>.  1  Mace.  iv.  47.  Philo,  De  victimis 
o(t'ci<ittibux,  sec. iv. :  tx.  "hiduv  Xoyxlun  kxI  xt^tuh.  Joseph.  BelL  Jud.  v. 5.  6. 
Mishna,  Middoth  iii.  4.  The  oldest  and  most  primitive  altars  were  un- 
doubtedly made  merely  of  rough  stones  taken  from  the  field,  or  eveu  of 
simjile  heaps  of  earth ;  and  the  Jehovistic  legislation  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  these  were  the  kind  that  were  still  in  ordinary  use  (Ex. 
xx.  84-86  ;  comp.  Deut.  xxvii  5,  6).  But  we  find  that  as  early  as  the  dayt 
of  Solomon  this  monarch  ordered  a  brazen  altar  to  be  erected  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Kings  viii  64,  ix.  25 ;  2  Kings  xvi.  14,  15 ;  2  Chrou.  iv.  1).  The  priest- 
code,  inasmuch  as  it  seeks  to  describe  the  whole  sanctuary  as  Ixing  of  a 
portable  character,  accordingly  represents  the  altar  of  burnt -offering  as 
having  been  made  of  wood  and  covered  with  brass  (Ex.  xxvii.  1-8, 
xxxviii.  1-7  ;  Num.  xvii.  1-5).  We  can  scarcely  think  that  one  of  thia 
description  ever  existed.  The  practice  of  post-exilic  times  reverted  rather 
to  a  compliance  with  the  older  legal  prescriptions  contained  in  Ex.  xx.  25  ; 
Dent  xxvii.  5,  6.  Comp.  in  general,  ^Vellhauseu's  Gtacldchte,  i.  pp.  80, 
38  i. 

-30  Lev.  vi.  6.  Philo,  De  victimis  offerentibus,  sec.  v.  init.  (ed.  Mangey, 
ii.  854).  Joseph.  Bdl.  Jud.  ii.  17.  6.  Comp.  further,  2  Mace.  i.  18-36,  and 
Bnztorf,  Ilistoria  ignis  $acriei  cotkt&u  sacrijicia  eotumutntit  (in  Ugolini's 
The*,  vol.  x.).     Lumiius,  Du  alt.  jiid.  lleilijth.  book  i.  chap,  xxxiv. 
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about  to  be  slaughtered;  whale  thai  pillars  it  bind  m 

which   to   htOg   the    victims   after   thej  Had,   a      wll 

ai  mazbla  tablet   oo    which  to  skin   them   an  i   the 

entrails."1        The    temple,    along     with    the    altar    of     burnt- 

offering  and  the  place  fat  slaughtering,  wii  surrounded  by 
an  enclosure   within  which,  II  ;i   rule,  none   hut   pii 
allowed  to   enter,  ordinary   !  being  permitted    to  i 

only  "when  it  Wil  ry  fbt  the  pi;,  the  lavil 

of  hands,  or  for  slaughtering,  or  waving"  (newR)."" 

Now,  as  regards  the   ragolaz  wotlhip  of  I  iary,  tiie 

most  important  part  of  it  was  the  daily  bu 
■in  /he  name  of  Hie  'people  at  large,  the  Ton?  n?y,  or  limply 
Tpnn,  "  the  standing  one."  m     The  of  oftring  legnlaf 

daily  sacrifice  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  very  ancient  date* 
But  it  underwent  certain  modification!  at  different 
not  only  in  so  far  as,  previous  to  the  exile,  the  king!  wei 
the  habit  of  defraying  the  cost  of  the  sacrifices  (Ezek.  xlv.  17 
and  xlvi.  13-15,  Sept.  version),  whereas  they  were  subsequently 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  but  also  a  li  the 

character  and  number  of  the  sacrifices  themselves.234      In  the 

■**  Middoth  iii.  5,  v.  2;  Tamid  iii.  5 ;  S/nkalim  vL  4.  Tint  the 
slaughtering  of  the  burnt-offerings  had  to  take  place  to  (lie  north  of  the 
altar  is  prescribed  as  early  as  Lev.  i.  11.  But  it  was  further  required  that 
the  sin-  and  trespass-offerings  should  also  be  slaughtered  at  the 
place  (Lev.  iv.  24,  29,  33,  vi.  18,  vii.  2,  xiv.  13).  This  prescription  is 
omitted  only  in  the  case  of  the  peace-offerings;  see  Knobel-Dilhnann's 
note  on  Lev.  i.  11.  For  more  precise  information  as  to  the  places  where 
the  victims  were  slaughtered,  see  Sebachim  v. 

-s'2  On  this  enclosure,  see  especially,  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  6  ; 
xiii.  13.  5.     But  according  to   Kelim  i.  8,   ordinary  Israelites   were  also 
allowed  to  enter  this  "  court  of  the  priests  "  for  the  purposes  stated  in  the 
text. 

•«>  "VEnn  n^'y,  for  example,  in  Num.  xxviii.  10,  15,  24,  31,  xxix.  1C,  19, 
22,  25,  28T,  31,  34,  38  ;  Ezra  iii.  5 ;  Nek.  x.  34.  TDK},  for  example,  in 
Dan.  viii.  11-13,  xi.  31.  xii.  12 ;  Mishua,  Pe-achim  v.  1  ;  Jomn  vii.  3  ; 
Taanith  iv.  6 ;  Menachoth  iv.  4.  It  is  from  this  that  the  whole  tractate 
bearing  the  title  of  Tumid  derives  its  name. 

234  For  what  follows,  comp.  Kuenen,  De  godsdienst  van  Israel,  ii. 
272.     Wellhausen's  Gesclichte  Israels,  i.  pp.  81,  82.    ~Reusa,  L'histuire  sainte 
et  la  hi  {La  Bible,  Ancitn  Testament,  part  iii.),  i.  202.     Smend's  ExegeL 
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time  of  Abaz  the  morning  sacrifice  consisted  only  of  a  burnt- 
offering,  and  the  evening  one  of  simply  a  meat- offering 
(2  Kings  xvi.  15).  This  had  become  so  much  of  an  established 
practice  that  various  parts  of  the  day  took  their  names  from 
it.  To  speak  for  example  of  anything  as  happening  at  the 
time  "when  the  meat-offering  \  anted  "  was  equivalent 

to  saying  toward  evening  (1  Kings  xviii.  29,  36).     Not  only 
so,  but  this  mode  of  denoting  the  hour  of  the  day  had  become 
so    completely   established    that    it    continued    in 
long   after   the   practice    had    been    introduced   of  offeril 
barnt-offering  in  the  evening  as  well  (K  ;,  5;  Dan.  ix. 

21).236      It  would   appear   that  this   had   not  been  introo 
as  yet  in  Ezekiel's  time.      let  in  his  day  there  must  have 
been  already  an  advance  upon  the  older  practice,  in  so  ; 
according  to  this  prophet,  both  a  burnt-offering  and  a  meat- 
offering   would   seem   to   have   been   offered    in   the    morning 
(Kzek.  xlvi.   13-15).      On  the  other  hand,  by  the  time  the 
priest-code  came  to  be  in  force  it  was  prescribed  that  both 
a  burnt-offering   and  a   Incut-offering  should    be  off*., 
morning  and  every  evening  as  icell,  and  further,  that  on  • 
occasion   they   should    also    be    accompanied    with    a  drink- 
offering    (Ex.    xxix.    38-42  ;    Num.  xxviii.   3-8).       And    so 
we  find  that,  in  the  time  of  the  author  of  the  Chronicles,  the 
practice  thus   established    of  offering   a   burnt-offering   twice 
every  day  in  the  course  of  the  daily  service  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  long  standing  (1  Chron.  xvi.  40  ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  11, 
xx xi.   3).      This  then   formed  the  true  heart  and  centre   of 
the  whole  sacrificial  system  of  worship.      In  no  circums: 
whatever  could  it  be  allowed  to  be  dispensed  with.     "We  find, 
for  example,  that  in  the  year  70  Jerusalem  had  for  a  con- 

Ilandbuch  zu  Ezekiel,  p.  881  f.  The  objections  advanced  by  Dilhuaun, 
Bxtget  llaiidluch  zu  Esod.  u.  Ltvit.  p.  313,  can  in  no  way  affect  what  is  a 
simple  and  undoubted  matter  of  fact. 

***  In  the  Mishna  even  the  expression  "time  of  the  minchah"  (of  the 
meat-offering)  continues  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  the  afternoon  ;  for 
example,  Berachoth  iv.  1  ;  1'cxachim  x.  1  ;  Rosh  hashana,  iv.  4  ;  MtgiUa 
iii.  6,  iv.  1. 
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nderable  time  been  invntad  by  the   R^rnmnr.  tnd  that,  in 
quenoe,  the  aoarofty  of  food  had  reached  e  olimax,  but 
for  all  that  the  daily  tiotifioee  oonturaed  t<»   be  regularly 
offered  ;  and  it  was  felt  hy  the  Jews  to  I  I  the  be 

calamities  that  could  have  befallen  then  wh'ii,  00  the  1  7th 
Of  Thiiiihuz,  they  at  last  found  themselves  in  the  poaition  of 
having  no  more  to  offer.538 

The  following  an;  the  more  specific  preecriptione  contained 
in  the  priest  -  code  with  regard  to  the  Tamid  (Ex.  xxxix. 
38-42;  Num.  xxviii.  3-8).237  Kv.-ry  morning  and  evening 
alike  a  male  lamb  of  ■  year  old  and  without  blemish  was  to  be 
offered  as  a  burnt-offerivg,  and  in  doing  so  all  tie  tions 

were  required  to  be  observed  that  apply  to  burnt-oil 
generally,  particularly  those  contained  in  Lev.  i.  10-1.' 
vi.  1—6.  Not  only  so,  but  on  every  occasion  a  meat-offering 
and  a  drink-offering  were  to  be  offered  along  with  the  burnt- 
offering,  as  it  is  prescribed  by  the  priest-code  that  these  were 
to  accompany  all  burnt-offerings  without  exception  (Num.  xv. 
1—16).  In  cases  in  which  the  victim  happened  to  be  a  lamb, 
the  meat-offering  was  to  consist  of  one-tenth  of  an  ephah  of 
fine  flour  (n.?D),  which  was  to  be  mixed  (W>3,  therefor* 
baked)  with  a  quarter  of  a  hin  of  pure  oil ;  while  the  corre- 
sponding drink-offering  was  to  consist  of  a  quarter  of  a  hin  of 
wine.  The  time  at  which  the  morning  sacrifice  was  to  be 
offered  was  early  dawn ;  that  for  the  evening  sacrifice  again 
was  to  be,  in  Biblical  phraseology,  D^nyn  pa,  i.e.  in  the  evening 
twilight,  though  at  a  later  period  it  had  become  the  practice 
to   offer  the  evening  sacrifice  so  early  as  the    afternoon,  or 

236  Joseph.  Bell  Jud.  vi  2.  1 ;  Mishna,  Taanith  iv.  6.  Similarly  in  the 
days  of  the  persecution  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  suppression  of  the 
Tamid  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  serious  calamities  possible  (Dan. 
viii.  11-13,  xi.  81,  xii.  11). 

237  Comp.  further,  Lightfoot's  Ministerium  templi,  cap.  ix.  (Opp.  L  716— 
722).  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jtid.  Heiligth.  book  v.  chap,  i.-ii.  Winer's  Real- 
worterb.,  art  "  Morgen-  und  Abendopfer."  Keil,  Handb.  der  bibL  ArchaeoL 
(2nd  ed.  1875)  p.  373  f.  Haneberg,  Die  religiosen  Alterthiimer,  pp.  604- 
609.  For  full  details,  consult  the  tractate  Tamid,  and  comp.  note  250, 
below. 
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according  to  our  mode  of  reckoning,  somewhere  about  three 
o'clock.'238 

It  was  also  the  regular  practice  to  offer  the  daily  meat- 
offering of  the  high  priest  in  conjunction  with  the  daily  burnt- 
offering  of  the  people.  For,  according  to  Lev.  vi.  12-16,  the 
high  priest  was  required  to  offer  a  meat-offering  every  day 
(YcrT),239  both  morning  and  evening,  and  one  too  which  differed 
from  that  offered  in  the  name  of  the  people  ■long  with  their 
burnt-offering,  not  only  in  respect  of  quantity,  but  also  as 
regards  the  mode  in  which  it  was  prepared.  It  consisted 
altogether  of  only  the  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  fine  tluur,  of 
which  one  half  was  offered  in  the  morning  and  the  other  half 
in  the  evening;  and  not  only  was  it  mixed  with  oil,  but  after 
being  so  it  was  baked  in  a  flat  pan  (nsno) ;  the  cakes  thus 
prepared  were  then  broken  into  pieces,  oil  was  poured  over 
them,  and  then  they  were  duly  offered  (Lev.  vi.  14  ;  comp.  Lev. 

*38  On  the  principal  occasion  on  which  they  speak  of  the  Tamid,  Philo 
and  Josephus  simply  reproduce  the  scriptural  statements  with  regard  to 
the  times  for  offering  it  (Philo,  De  victimis,  sec.  iii. :  Kxf  ix.»vrn»  pi»  ou» 
YljAipxv  ovo  eiftuovi  xvxytin  itfipnrxi,  to*  (tin  oipot  t  jj  ip,  to*  it  on'/.r,:  iovipx;. 
Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  10.  1  :  ix.  it  tow  infioalov  xnxhtt/Axro;  »6po;  irri*  x"p»x  x.x& 
ix«<rr»*  quipxs/  a$x£io$xt  t£*  xvtoituh  xpxo/xi»ri;  re  ijuipx;  xx\  >ir/ovvn:). 
What  the  actual  practice  was  in  latir  tinun  is  clearly  evident  from  Antt.  xiv. 
4.  8  :  3<f  Tijf  ij/xipx;,  -rpui  n  ixl  irtpl  i»xTi\»  upxv,  Upoveyov»TU»  ivi  rou 
fiaftov.  This  entirely  accords  with  the  statement  of  the  Mishna  (Pesachim 
v.  1),  to  the  effect  that  the  evening  sacrifice  was  usually  slaughtered  about 
half-past  eight  and  offered  about  half-past  nine  o'clock  (consequently, 
according  to  our  reckoning,  about  half-past  two  and  half-past  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon).  Comp.  further,  Josephus,  contra  Apion.  ii.  8  (ed.  Bekker, 
p.  239) :  Mane  etiam  aperto  templo  oportebat  facientes  traditas  hostias 
introire  et  meridie  rursus  dum  clauderetur  templum.  And  hence  it  was 
also  the  practice  to  go  to  the  temple  about  the  ninth  hour  for  devotional 
purposes  (Acts  iii.  1,  x.  8,  80).  See  in  general,  Herzfeld's  Geschichte  des 
Voltes  J  Israel,  iii.  184  f. 

With  this  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  words  "in  the  day  when 
he  is  anointed,"  Lev.  vi.  20;  one  or  other  is  a  later  interpolation.  See 
Dilhnann's  Exeget.  Handh.  zu  Exod.  u.  Lcvit.  p.  442.  Jewish  and  Christian 
expositors  have  endeavoured  in  various  ways  to  dispose  of  the  discrepancy 
contained  in  this  passage.  See  Fraukel,  Ueher  den  Einfluss  der  yafffffflt- 
ischen  Exegese  auf  die  alexandrinische  Hermcneutik  (1851),  p.  143  f. 
Lundius,  Die  alt.  fid.  Heiligth.  book  iii.  chap.  ix.  Thalhofer,  Die  unbluL 
Opfer  des  mos.  Cultes  (1848),  pp.  139-151. 
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(J).240      Owin 
in   ■  rorjQ,  it  wm  known   at  ■  Utter   period    -imply  as   the 
DWan,  "  ike  baked  »),  which  nation  all 

given   to  it,   directly   or    indirectly,    1.  other    <>f    the 

Chronicles/"1  and  subsequently  l>y  I  mi  in  particn 

Now  as  the  presenting  of  this  offering  was  incumbent  upon 
the  high  priest,  ire  are,  of  oom  I  him 

as  offering  a  daily  sacrifice/'1'1     At  tl 

borne  in  mind  that  here  the  high   priest  is  to  he  regarded  as 

the  offerer  of  the  sacrifice  only  in  the   same  sense   in   '• 

the  people  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  daily  burnt-- 

causes  it  to   be  offend  in  his  name  and  at  his  own 

but  it  was  by  no   means    ne- essary   that   he    hi  nould 

officiate  on  the  occasion.      In  fact  the  expression  need  in 

nection  with  this  matter  in  Lev.  vi.  15  is  not  anp  but  merely 

240  On  the  mode  of  preparation,  comp.  further,  Philo,  De  victimix,  sec.  xv. 
Jowph.  Ami.  iii.  10.  7;   MenaAatk  \\.  :;.    Both  iftm  (kneading)  and 

n>DS  (baking)  formed  part  of  the  process.     Lundius,  Die  alt.  jQd.  H<  Myth. 
book  iii.  chap,  xxxix.  pp.  50-01.     Thalhofer,  Die  nnhlnt.  Opftrt  p.  151  ff. 

Ui  I  Chron.  ix.  31.    In  this  passage  the  Septuagint  simply  paraphra 
words    0Vn2nn  ilb'J/O    as  follows  :    rat  tpya  r*i;   iuatct;  tow    trr/xwj   tou 
(Atyot>.ov  itpiuf.     So  also  Gesenius.  7 '/„. iaurtut,  under  DTDn.     But  it  is 
probable  that  the  author  of  the  Chronicles  may  have  had  in  view  the  baked 
meat-offering  generally,  and  not  that  of  the  high  priest  alone. 

-4-  Tamid  i.  3,  iii.  1,  iv.Jin.;  Joma  ii.  3,  iii.  4  ;  Menachoth  iv.  5,  xi.  3  ; 
Middotk  i.  4. 

-43  Philo,  De  special  thus  legOnu,  ii.  sec.  xxiii.  (Mang.  ii.  321):  tlys-t:  hi 
ku\  dvaix;  ti~Kuv  x.x9'  Ujwip  lupipx*.  The  well-known  passage  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vii.  27)  is  also  to  be  explained  on  this  ground; 
only  it  must  be  understood  that  this  daily  meat-offering  on  the  part  of  the 
high  priest  was  not  a  sin-offering,  as  the  passage  in  question  might  lead  one 
to  suppose.  On  several  Talmudic  passages  in  which,  either  apparently  or 
in  reality,  it  is  the  daily  offering  of  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  high  priest 
that  is  in  question,  see  Herzfeld's  Gesch.  des  Volkes  JisracL  ii.  p.  110  f. 

244  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  10.  7  :  dvu  3'  6  hpivg  (  =  the  high  priest)  ix.  tun  loiu* 
tiux'hup.xTav,  xxl  lis  htmrrtt  qf/.eox;  rouro  TGtii,  x>.ivpov  t?,xia  pt,ifixypii»(ni 
xxl  TiTTYiyo;  fcrftti  fipx^tix'  xxl  it;  [/.iv  tarty  eLaaxpuv  to5  d'Asvccj,  t^vtcv  01 
zo  y.iv  qfAiov  "77 put  to  o'  'inp'j'j  on'/.Y,;  i~t?isst  t£  wfi.  When  a  high  priest 
died,  the  meat-offering  had  to  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  people 
(according  to  Rabbi  Juda,  Shekalim  vii.  6,  at  the  expense  of  his  heirs)  until 
his  successor  was  installed. 
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rwr.  We  learn  from  Josephus  that  the  high  priest  officiated 
as  a  rule  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  festival  days  (see  p.  255, 
above).  But  on  ordinary  occasions  the  meat-offering  of  the 
high  priest,  in  common  with  the  sacrifices  of  the  people,  was 
offered  by  the  priests  who  happened  to  be  officiating  for  the 
time  being ;  and  when  the  lots  were  drawn  with  the  view  of 
deciding  who  were  to  take  the  various  parts  of  the  service  for 
the  day,  one  was  always  drawn  at  the  same  time  to  determine 
who  was  to  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  presenting  the  P?'^, 
i.e.  the  meat-offering  of  the  high  priest.*44  Nay  more — 
seeing  that  the  law  speaks  of  this  offering  as  being  an  offering 
of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Lev.  vi.  13), — there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  also  be  conceived  of  as  a  sacrifice  which 
the  priests  offered  for  themselves.246 

Besides  the  offering  of  the  sacrifices  just  referred  to,  the 
priests  in  the  course  of  the  daily  service  were  also  called 
upon  to  perform  certain  functions  inside  the  temple  in  con- 
nection with  the  altar  of  incense  and  the  candlestick.  On  the 
former  incense  had  to  be  offered  every  morning  and  every 
evening  alike  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8),  that  offered  in  the  morning 
being  previous  to  the  offering  of  the  burnt-offering,  and  that  in 

245  Tamid  iii.  1,  iv.  Jin. ;  Joma  ii.  3.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that,  strictly 
speaking,  what  is  in  view  in  the  passages  here  referred  to  is  not  the  actual 
offering  of  the  sacrifice,  but  the  bringing  of  the  materials  of  it  to  the  ascent 
leading  to  the  top  of  the  altar.  Still,  according  to  Tamid  v.  2,  Joma  ii. 
4-5,  there  was  also  appointed  for  the  actual  offering  (the  carrying  of  the 
sacrifice  up  to  the  altar  hearth)  precisely  the  same  number  of  priests  again 
as  were  employed  in  bringing  it  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  viz.  nine,  corre- 
sponding to  the  nine  parts  of  which  the  sacrifice  was  composed,  and  among 
which,  even  in  the  passages  first  referred  to  {Tamid  iii.  1,  iv.Jin.;  Joma 
ii.  3),  the  jTPSn  are  expressly  mentioned.  Consequently,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  actual  offering  of  the  pjVSn  a^s0  devolved,  as  a  rule, 
upon  an  ordinary  priest. 

246  Philo,  Quis  rerum  div.  heres.  sec.  xxxvi.  (Mang.  i.  497)  :  'AXX*  xtti  rats 
ivhi'hiXiii  Svaixs  cox;  tic  tax  "hiypriuivx;,  ijv  t*  Cirep  xiirltv  einxyovam  oi 
iicti;  <5<«  T»j;  otfuox'hiuc.  kxI  T*jy  inrip  tou  ifoovc  ruv  Zvoiy  xft»u»,  ov; 
d»x<pipu»  hiipnrxi.  De  victimis,  sec.  xv.  (ed.  Maug.  ii.  250)  :  2tpttix'h.tg  yxp 
q  evOtAs^ij;  xvxliv  dvaix  ftirpov  iipov  to  Hkxtov  kx0'  ixxoTW  quipxv,  av  to 
fciv  rituiav  izpuitxi,  to  5='  rptov  3s/X>j>  upcaxynxt  TxywoSiv  in  fAa/p,  pr}>:»£; 
lig  (ipuot*  inro'htt$&i»To;. 
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the  evening!  OO  the  other  hand,  coming  after  it,  bo  that  the 
daily  barnt-oflering  was,  as  it  were,  girt  round  with  the  offer* 
ing  of  inoenee.  '     Tln;n  farther,  with  regard  to  the  an wtlestick, 
it  hud  to  be  attended  to  every  morning  and  every  evei 
In  the  morning  tin-  lamps  were  trimmed  and  re]  I  with 

oil,  when  one  of  more  of  them  (according  to  Joaephna  I 
were  allowed  to  ban  throughout  the  day.     Jn  the  evening 
again  the  reet  of  then  wen  lighted,  fox  it  was  pres< 

that  during  the  night  the  whole  seven  were  to  he  burning 
(see  especially  Ex.  xxx.  7,  8  ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  11;  ami  in 
general,  p.  281,  above). 

Then  lastly,  with  the  view  of  imparting  greater  beauty  to 
the  worship,  it  was  also  deemed  proper  to  have  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  When  the  burnt-offering  was  being  pre- 
sented the  Levites  broke  in  with  singing  and  playing  upon 
their  instruments,  while  two  priests  blew  silver  trumpets 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  26-28  ;  Num.  x.  1,  2,  10).  While  this  wag 
goipg  on  the  people  were  also  assembled  in  the  temple  for 
prayer.  At  the  pauses  in  the  singing  the  priests  sounded  a 
fanfare  with  their  trumpets,  and  as  often  as  they  did  so  the 
people   fell   down    and  worshipped.**8     There  was   a  special 

S4T  Philo,  De  victimis,  sec.  iii.  (Mangey,  ii.  239)  :  Ik  &  **8  Uxo-rn* 
ifuioxv  i-xtdvfuxTxi  tx  t«»tu»  iuuoiarxrx  6vu.iXf4.XTUv  tiau  tcv  KXTXirtrci*- 
fixro;,  xviayfi'jzGs  qX/cu  x.xl  Civolcsiiov  irpori  rij;  iu6i»i)f  duaix;  kxl  f/.tr» 
rf)>  ioiripiviiv.  De  victimis offerentibus,&ec.  iv.(Mang.ii. 264) :  ti  yd.-. 
tyi»  oAokxvtov  dvoixv  t%u  vpwxyetyth,  irpfo  ivlov  met  fixdvy  Sodptt*  iiridv- 
(tixoxi.  Still  more  precise  is  the  statement  of  the  Mishna  (Juma  iii.  5),  to 
the  effect  that  M  the  offering  of  the  morning  incense  took  place  between  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  and  the  offering  of  the  various  parts  of  the  victim ; 
while  the  corresponding  evening  one  occurred  between  the  offering  of  these 
portions  and  the  drink-offering." 

248  On  the  assembling  of  the  people  in  the  temple  for  prayer,  see  Luke 
i.  10 ;  Acts  iii.  1.  For  more  precise  information,  as  furnished  by  the 
tractate  Tamid,  see  below.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  has  been 
done  through  a  misapprehension  of  Acts  ii.  15,  iii.  1,  x.  3,  9,  30,  that  the 
third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  of  the  day  (therefore,  according  to  our  reckon- 
ing, nine,  twelve,  and  three  o'clock)  were  regular  stated  times  for  prayer 
(so,  for  example,  Schoettgen,  Horae  hebr.  i.  418.  Winer's  Reahcorterb. 
i.  398.  De  Wette's  note  on  Acts  ii.  15;  and  Meyer's  on  Acts  iii.  1).  The 
actual  times  for  prayer  were  rather  the  three  following: — (1)  early  in  the 
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psalm  for  every  day  of  the  week,  the  one  for  Sunday  being 
the  24th,  for  Monday  the  48th,  for  Tuesday  the  82nd,  for 
Wednesday  the  94th,  for  Thursday  the  81st,  for  Friday  the 
93rd,  and  for  the  Sabbath  the  92nd*1 

The  form  of  the  daily  service  in  the  temple  which  we  have 
just  been  describing,  is   the  same  as  that  which   had   been 

morning,  at  the  time  of  the  morning  sacrifice  ;  (2)  in  the  afternoon,  about 
the  ninth  hour  (three  o'clock),  at  Mm  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice ;  and 
(8)  in  the  evening  at  sunset.     See  Berachoth  i.  1  ff.,  iv.   1.     Herafeld's 
Gesch.  des  Voll.es  Jisrael,  iii.  p.  188  ft.     Hamburger,  Ileal  I 
u.  Talmud,  2nd  part,  arts.  M  Morgciigebet,"  "MlDfllUfl 

249  Tamid  vii.  fin.      Further,  Luudius,  Die  alt.  jiid.  lleiliyth.  book  iv. 
chap.  v.  no.  25.     Herafeld's  Gesch.  des  Volku  J  Israel,  iii.  1<  z.  Die 

Tempel  ptaimen  (Monatuckr.  ./'.  Gfeadk-  ».  Wima$.  d>.s  Judemh.  ls78,  pp. 
217-.I22).  Delitzsch's  Commentar  zu  den  l'saliuat.  In  the  case  of 
tin;  pnlmi  here  in  question  the  Sept.  also  inserts  in  the  title  of  each  a  correct 
statement  of  the  particular  day  on  which  it  was  to  be  sung,  thus:  Ps.  xxiv. 
(xxiii.),  T«j;  fax;  axfiPxrov  ;  xlviii.  (xlvii.),  itvripx  axfiPxrov  ;  xciv.  (xciii.), 
ttrpxht  oxfifSxTOv  ;  xciii.  (xcii.),  tl;  tijv  %u.'ioxv  to:/  wrpwmflfim I9¥,  on  kxt^- 
kiotoci  <j  yij ;  xcii.  (xci.),  tfc  t«>  iffiipxv  rou  oxfiflxTov.  As  regards  the 
psalm  for  the  Sabbath,  the  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  one 
appointed  for  that  day  has  forced  its  way  even  into  the  Masoietic  text.  It 
has  been  alleged  that  the  Jews  were  led  to  select  those  particular  psalms 
from  an  idea  that  they  presented  suitable  parallels  to  the  six  creative  days 
(see  Rosh  luishaiia  xxxi.a  ;  Sofrim  xviii.  1  ;  the  commentaries  of  Bar- 
tenoia  and  Maimonides  in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  vol.  v.  p.  310).  But  in  the 
majority  of  the  psalms  in  question  it  is  quite  impossible  to  discover  any 
such  parallelism.  This  view  has  obviously  been  suggested  by  the  circum- 
stance that  when  the  "station"  of  Israelites  assembled  in  the  synagogue  to 
read  a  portion  of  the  Scripture  (as  described  at  p.  275  f.  above),  it  was  so 
arranged  that  in  the  course  of  the  week  the  entire  account  of  the  creation 
should  be  read  through  consecutively  {Taanith  iv.  3:  On  the  first  day  of 
the  week  they  read  the  account  of  the  first  and  second  days'  work  ;  on  the 
second  day  of  the  week,  that  of  the  second  and  third  days'  work,  and  so 
on).  Besides  the  psalms  for  the  different  days  of  the  week,  many  others, 
of  course,  were  used  in  the  services  of  the  temple  on  the  most  divers  occa- 
sions. Thus,  on  the  high  festival  days,  for  example,  the  so-called  HaJUl  was 
sung,  i.e.  according  to  the  ordinary  view,  Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii. ;  at  the  same 
time  the  traditions  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  undecided  as  to  what  we 
are  to  understand  by  the  Hal  lei ;  see  BuxtorPs  Lex.  Chald.  col.  01.">-ul6 
(under  ^n).  Lightfoot's  llorae  hebr.,  note  on  Luke  xiii.  35  (Opp.  ii. 
p.  538  f.).  Luudius'  note  on  Taanith  iii.  9  (in  Surenhusius'  Mishna.  ii. 
p.  877).  Giiitz,  Momitsschr.  1879,  pp.  209  ft'.,  241  ff.  Levy's  Neuhebr. 
Wdrterb.  under  ^>n.  Hamburger,  Real- Encycl.  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  2nd 
part,  art.  "  HalleL" 
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already  delineated  with  .so  moon  fondneai  by  the  son  of  Sirach 
(Sir.l.  11-21).     A  very  cireum  .•■.count  oi'  the  morning 

service,  founded  evidently  on  eonnd  tradition,  is  given  in  the 

Miehna  in  the  tractate  Tam'ul,  the  sub-Unco  of  which  may 
here  be  subjoined  by  way  of  supplement  to  what  we  have 
already  said.250 

The  officiating  priests  slept  in  a  room  in  the  inner  court. 
Early  in  the  morning,  even  before  daybreak,  tin-  official  who 
had  charge  of  the  lots  for  deciding  how  the  different  functions 
for  the  day  were  to  be  apportioned  mine,  and,  in  the  first 
place,  caused  a  lot  to  be  drawn  to  determine  who  was  to 
form  the  duty  of  removing  tin-  m  the  altar  of  burnt- 

offering.  Those  who  were  disposed  to  offer  themselves  for 
this  task  were  expected  to  have  taken  the  bath  preocrihcd  by 
the  law  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  above-mentioned  official 
The  lots  were  then  drawn,  and  one  of  those  who  thu.s  pre:- 
themselves  was  in  this  way  told  off  to  perform  the  duty  in 
question.  This  person  then  set  to  work  at  once  while  it  was 
still  dark,  and  with  no  light  but  that  of  the  altar  fire.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  wash  his  hands  and  feet  in  the  bi 
laver  that  stood  between  the  temple  and  the  altar,  after  which 
he  mounted  the  altar  and  carried  away  the  ashes  with  a  silver 
pan.  While  this  was  being  done,  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
prepare  the  baked  meat-offering  (of  the  high  priest)  were  also 
busy  with  their  particular  function.*"1  Meanwhile  fresh  wood 
was  laid  upon  the  altar,  and,  while  this  was  burning,  the  priests 
after  they  had  all  in  like  manner  washed  their  hands  and  feet 
in  the  brazen  laver,  went  up  to  the  lischkath  ha-gasith  (on  this  see 

*80  The  tractate  in  question  is  to  be  found  in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  vol.  v. 
pp.  284-310  ;  and  in  Ugolini's  Ties.  vol.  xix.  coL  1467-1502.  The  principal 
passages  along  with  other  material  also  in  Ugolini's  Thes.  vol.  xiii.  942-1* )56. 
There  is  a  good  edition  of  the  tractate  by  itself  (and,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
already  mentioned,  also  furnished  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes), 
under  the  title,  Tractatus  Talmudicus  de  cidtu  quotidlano  templi,  quern  verxione 
Latina  donatum  et  notis  illitstratum  .  .  .  sub  praesidio  Dn.  Omradi  Ikenii 
patrui  sui  .  .  .  eruditorum  examini  subjicit  auctor  Conradus  Iken,  Braemae 
1736. 

2fil  Tamid  i.  1-4.     Comp.  Joma  i.  8,  ii.  1-2. 
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p.  191,  above),  where  the  further  drawing  of  the  lots  took 
place.35" 

The  official  who  had  charge  of  this  matter  then  caused  lots 
to  be  drawn  in  order  to  determine — (1)  who  was  to  slaughter 
the  victim  ;  (2)  who  was  to  sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  altar ; 

(3)  who  was  to  remove  the  ashes  from  the  altar  of  incense ; 

(4)  who  was  to  trim  the  lamps  on  the  candlestick ;  further, 
who  were  to  carry  the  various  portions  of  the  victim  to  the 
foot  of  the  ascent  to  the  altar,  viz.  who  (5)  was  to  carry  the 
head  and  one  of  the  hind  legs ;  (6)  who  the  two  forelegs ; 
(7)  who  the  tail  and  the  other  hind  leg ;  (8)  who  the  breast 
and  the  neck;  (9)  who  the  two  sides;  (10)  who  the  entrails; 
(11)  who  the  offering  of  fine  flour;  (12)  who  the  baked  meat- 
offering (of  the  high  priest);  and  (13)  who  the  wine  for  the 
drink-offering.*68  The  next  step  was  to  go  out  to  see  whether 
there  was  as  yet  any  symptom  of  daybreak.  Then  as  soon  as 
the  dawn  appeared  in  the  sky  they  proceeded  to  bring  a  lamb 
from  the  lamb-house  and  the  ninety-three  sacred  utensils  from 
the  utensil-room.  The  lamb  that  was  thus  to  form  the  victim 
had  now  some  water  given  to  it  from  a  golden  bowl,  where- 
upon it  was  led  away  to  the  slaughtering  place  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar.,M  Meanwhile  the  two  whose  duty  it  was  to 
clean  the  altar  of  incense  and  trim  the  lamps  proceeded 
to  the  temple,  the  former  with  a  golden  pail  (*JB)  and  the 
latter  with  a  golden  bottle  (ro).  They  opened  the  great 
door  of  the  temple,  went  in,  and  proceeded,  the  one  to  clean 
the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  other  to  trim  the  lamps.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter  however  the  arrangement  was,  that  if  the 
two  that  were  farthest  east  were  found  to  be  still  burning  they 
were  in  the  meantime  to  be  left  undisturbed,  and  only  the 
other  five  were  to  be  trimmed.  But  should  it  so  happen  that 
the  two  that  were  farthest  east  were  out,  then  tliey  were,  in 
the  first  place,  to  be  trimmed  and  relighted  before  the  trimming 
of  the  others  was  proceeded  with.     And  so  having  finished 

«■  Tamid  ii.  1-5.  ■»  Tamid  iii.  1 ;  Joma  ii.  3. 

884  Tamid  iii.  2-5 ;  comp.  Junta  iii.  1-2. 
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their  task,  the  two  priests  now  retired,  but  they  left  behind 

them  in  tin'  temple  the  utensils  which  they  bad  been  u.-;. 

While  tin-  two  ju.  t,  referred  to  were   I  rapied  within 

the  temple, the  lamb  wi  red  at  tin-  ilaughtering 

plaee  by  tin-  priest  feo  irhoee  Lot  this  duty  hail  fallen,  an 

at  the  same  time  eat ching  iij)  the  blood  and  sprinkling  it  npOD 
the  altar.      The  victim   was   then    :'  up   into   a 

number  of  pSeoaic     The  entrails  were  washed  upon  marble 

tables  that  were  at  hand  for  the*  purpose.  There  were  whole 
six  priests  appointed  to  carry  the  pieces  to  the  altar,  one  piece 
being    Dome    by    each    priest       Then    a    seventh  !    the 

offering  of  line  Hour,  an  djkth  the  baked  meat-offering  (of  the 
high  priest),  and  a  ninth  the  win.;  for  the  drink-offering.  All 
the  tihingl  here  mentioned  were  in  the  I  nee  laid  down 

on  the  west  side  of  the  ascent  to  the  altar  and  OOt  of 

it,  and  then  seasoned  with  salt,  whereupon  tie-  | 
themselves  once  more  to  the  Utehkal  Ut  lor  the  p 

of  repeating  the  schma,*46 

After  they  had  repeated  the  schma,  the  lots  were  : 
drawn.  In  the  first  instance  they  were  drawn  among  those 
who  as  yet  had  not  been  called  upon  to  oiler  up  incei. 
order  to  determine  which  one  amongst  them  should  now  be 
entrusted  with  this  duty.'"  Then  another  was  drawn  to  deter- 
mine who  were  to  lay  the  various  parts  of  the  victim  upon  the 
altar  (which,  if  we  are  to  believe  Rabbi  Elieser  ben  Jacob,  was 

285  Tamid  iii.  6-9.  For  an  exposition  of  Tamid  in.  6,  comp.  further,  Gr'atz, 
Monatsschr.  1880,  p.  289  ff. 

256  Tamid  iv.  1-3.  For  the  place  where  the  pieces  were  laid  down,  see 
also  Shekalim  viii.  8.  According  to  Shekalim  vi.  4,  there  was  a  marble 
table  for  this  purpose  standing  on  the  west  side  of  the  ascent  to  the  altar.  On 
the  salting  of  the  pieces,  see  Lev.  ii.  13;  Ezek.  xliii.  24;  Joseph.  Antt.  iii.  9.  1. 

257  The  offering  of  the  incense  was  regarded  as  the  most  solemn  stage  in 
the  whole  sacrificial  act.  See  Philo,  De  victimis  offtrentibus ,  sec.  iv.  (Mangey, 
ii.  254)  :  °0<7<a  y*p,  cTftcti,  "hiduv  y.tv  etuiivav  %pv<jo;,  rei  01  iv  aio-^ot^  rut 
Ikto;  otyiunpot,  togovtu  y,pstT-uu  q  Otic  tojv  i^tOvfitOifiivav  iv/^npiaTi* 
tHis  S/«  Tuii/  ivoti'fiov.  Hence  it  was  while  they  were  offering  the  incense 
above  all  that  revelations  were  made  to  the  priests,  as  for  example  in  the 
case  of  John  Hyrcanus  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  10.  3)  and  that  of  Zacharias 
(Luke  i.  9-20). 
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done  by  the  same  priests  who  had  formerly  carried  them  to 
the  foot  of  the  altar).  Those  on  whom  no  lot  fell  upon  this 
occasion  were  now  free  to  go  away,  and  accordingly  they  took 
off  their  official  attire.2" 

The  priest  to  whose  lot  the  duty  of  offering  the  incense 
had  fallen  now  went  and  took  a  golden  saucer  (*|?)  COS 
with  a  lid,  and  inside  of  which  again  there  was  a  smaller 
saucer  (*|ta)  containing  the  incense.*6*  Another  priest  took  a 
silver  pan  (nn™?),  and  with  it  brought  some  live  coal  from  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering  and  then  emptied  it  into  a  golden  pan.*80 
This  being  done,  both  entered  the  temple  together.  The  one 
emptied  the  coals  that  were  in  his  pan  on  to  the  altar  of 
incense,  prostrated  himself  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  and  then 
withdrew.  The  other  took  the  smaller  saucer  containing  the 
incense  out  of  the  larger  one,  then  handing  this  latter  to  a 
third  priest,  he  emptied  the  incense  out  of  the  saucer  on  to 
the  coals  upon  the  altar,  whereupon  it  ascended  in  clouds  of 
smoke.  This  being  done,  he,  like  the  other,  fell  down  in  an 
attitude  of  devotion,  and  then  left  the  temple.  But,  previous 
to  these  latter  having  entered,  the  two  who  had  charge  of  the 
cleaning  of  the  altar  of  incense  and  the  trimming  of  the 
lamps  had  also  come  back  and  entered  for  the  second  time, 
the  former  merely  to  bring  away  his  utensils  (the  *JO),  the 
latter  in  like  manner  to  bring  away  his  (the  na),  but  also  for 
the  additional  purpose  of  trimming  the  more  easterly  of  the 
two  lamps  that  had  not  yet  been  so ;  the  other  being  allowed 
still  to  burn  in  order  that  with  it  the  others  might  be  lighted 
in  the  evening.  If  it,  too,  happened  to  be  out,  then  it  was 
trimmed  like  the  others,  and  lighted  with  fire  taken  from  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering.261 

858  Tamid  v.  1-3.     Comp.  Joma  ii.  4-5. 

289  That  the  lid  belonged  to  the  Pp  and  not  to  the  "]f2  may  be  seen  from 
Tamid  vii.  "2 ;  as  also  from  its  being  assumed  that  possibly  some  of  the 
incense  might  fall  from  the  "JT2  when  it  was  full  into  the  cp,  Tamid  vL  3. 

260  Tamid  v.  4-5.  On  the  gold  and  silver  pan,  as  well  as  the  incense 
itself,  comp.  further  Joma  iv.  4. 

861  Tamid  vi.    1-3.     According  to   this  account   from  the  Mishna,  it 
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The  five  priests  who  liad  been  thus  occupied  inside  the 
lanotnexy  now  proceeded  with  their  five  golden  ntenefli  in 

their  hands  to   the  steps    in   front  of  the  temple,  and   there 
pronounced  the   priestly  benediction  over  the   people,  in   the 
course  of  which  the  name  of  God  was  prononnoed  as  it 
(therefore  mn\  not  ^nx).*** 

And  now,  at  this  point,  the  offering  of  the  burnt-ofhring 
was  proceeded  with,  the  priests  who  had  been  appointed  te 
this  duty  taking  up  the  portions  of  the  victim  that  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  ascent  to  the  altar,  and  after  pJaj rfng  their  hands 
upon  them,  throwing  them  on  to  the  tlUr.M  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  high  priest  officiated,  he  caused  the  pieces  to  be 
given  to  him  by  the  ordinary  priests,  and  then  placing  his 
hands  upon  them  he  threw  them  on  to  the  altar.  And  now, 
in  the  last  place,  the  two  meat-offerings  (that  of  the  people 
and  that  of  the  high  priest)  and  the  drink-ofl.  rin^'  were  pre- 
sented. "When  the  priest  was  bending  forward  to  pour  out 
the  drink-offering  a  signal  was  given  to  the  Levites  to  proceed 
with  the  music.  They  accordingly  broke  in  with  the  sinking 
of  the  psalm,  and  at  every  pause  in  the  music  two  priests 
blew  with  silver  trumpets,  and  every  time  they  blew  the 
people  all  fell  down  and  prayed.*** 

appears  that  only  one  of  the  seven  lamps  of  the  candlestick  was  kept  burning 
during  the  day,  and  that  the  middle  one  of  the  three  on  the  east  side. 
According,  on  the  other  hand,  to  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  more 
important  testimony  of  Josephus,  it  was  usual  to  have  three  lamps  burning 
in  the  day-time ;  see  p.  281,  above.  On  the  whole  controversy  as  to  which 
and  how  many  lamps  burnt  during  the  day,  see  also  Iken,  Tractatus  TaU 
mudicus  de  cullu  quotidiano  templi  (1736),  pp.  73-76,  107  f. 

*M  Tamid  vii.  2. 

868  The  throwing  required  a  special  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  priests, 
a  dexterity  of  which  Pseudo-Aristeas  already  speaks  in  terms  of  admiration 
(Havercamp's  Josephus,  ii.  2.  112  ;  Merx'  Archiv,  i.  271). 

264  Tamid  vii.  3.  Towards  the  close  this  tractate  becomes  somewhat  less 
detailed.  It  only  describes  the  mode  of  offering  the  sacrifice  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  high  priest  himself  officiated.  Besides,  the  offering  of  the  two 
meat-offerings  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  That  we  have  inserted  them  in 
their  proper  place  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
order  in  which  they  are  introduced  elsewhere  (  Tamid  iii.  1,  iv.  Jin.).  Con- 
sequently, the  meat-offering  of  the  high  priest  was  not  offered  before  that 
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The  evening  service  was  exactly  similar  to  the  morning  one, 
which  has  just  been  described.  The  only  difference  was  that 
in  the  former  the  incense  was  offered  after  the  burnt-offering 
instead  of  before  it,  while  in  the  evening  again  the  lamps 
were  not  trimmed,  but  simply  lighted  (see  p.  290  f.  above). 

Those  two  daily  public  sacrifices  formed  the  substratum  of 
the  entire  worship  of  the  temple.  They  were  also  offered,  and 
that  in  the  manner  we  have  described,  on  eirry  Sabbath  and 
every  festival  day.  But  with  the  view  of  distinguishing 
them  above  ordinary  occasions,  it  was  the  practice  on  those 
days  to  add  further  public  offerings  to  the  ordinary  tarn  id. 
The  addition  on  the  Sabbath  consisted  of  two  male  lamb3 
of  a  year  old,  which  were  offered  as  a  burnt  -  offering 
along  with  two-tenths  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  as  a  meat- 
offering, and  a  corresponding  amount  of  wine  as  a  drink- 
offering.  Consequently  the  sacrifices  offered  at  a  single 
service  on  the  Sabbath  would  be  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  put  together.265  On 
festival  days  again  the  additional  offerings  were  on  a  still 
more  extensive  scale.  On  the  occasion  of  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  for  example,  there  were  offered  as  a  burnt-offering, 
and  that  daily  during  the  whole  seven  days  over  which  the 
festival  extended,  two  young  bullocks,  a  ram,  and 
lambs,  along  with  the  corresponding  meat-  and  drink-offerings, 
and  in  addition  to  all  this,  a  he-goat  as  a  sin-offering  (Num. 
xxviii.  16-25)  ;  and  on  the  feast  of  Weeks  again,  which  lasted 

of  the  people,  as  Heb.  vii.  27  might  lead  us  to  suppose,  but  after  it.     See 
also  Lundius,  Die  alt,  jiul.  Heil'ujth.  book  iii.  chap,  xxxix.  no.  58. 

265  Num.  xxviii.  9, 10.  Philo,  Be  victimis,  sec.  iii.  (Mang.  ii  239)  :  Txi;  It 
ffiloficct;  ^tv'Kxijtx^tt  to*  t£*  UptitiD  etpi0p.6».  Joseph.  Ant t.  iii.  10.  1. 
xxtx  3s  f$)6fCYi*  qftipxv,  tyrii  oxjiibxTX  kxMItxi,  3t/o  v<px£ovviy  to*  xvtop 
rpovon  itpovpyoums-  The  prescriptions  in  Ezek.  xlvi.  4,  5  are  essentially 
different  from  this.  But  the  main  difference  between  pre-  and  post- 
exilic  times,  as  regards  both  the  festival  sacrifices  and  the  tamid  alike, 
lay  in  this,  that  previous  to  the  exile  the  king  was  called  upon  to  defray  the 
cost  of  them,  whereas  after  the  exile  they  were  provided  at  the  expense  of 
the  people  themselves.  See  in  particular,  Ezek.  xlv.  17 ;  and  in  general, 
Ezek.  xlv.  18,  xlvi.  15.  For  an  account  of  the  form  of  worship  observed  on 
the  Sabbath,  see  Lundius,  Die  alt.  jiid.  Heiliyth.  book  v.  chap.  v. 
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only  one  day,  then  were  offered   the  was  sacrifices  as  on 

each    of   tin-  vs  of  the   feast  of  the   Passover  (Num. 

xxviii.  26  :ii).    Then  on  the  occasion  of  the  fmd  <>/  r 

iinrh  ;,  which,  as  being  the  festival    that   took   place  when   the 

harvest  was  over,  would  naturally  be  celebrated  with  < : 
tokens  of  thankfulness,  the  number  of  sacrifices  was  much 

greater  StflL      On  the  first  day  of  this  feast  there  w. 

as  a  burnt-offering,  thirteen  young  bollocks,  two  rams,  and 
fonrteen  lambs,  along  with  the  i  tiding  meat- and  drink- 

offerings,  and  over  and  above  all  this  a  he-goat  as  a  sin- 
offering;  while  on  each  of  the  six  following  festival  days,  all 
those  sacrifice  ted,  with  this  difference,  that  every 

day  then  was  one  bullock  fewer  than  on  the  preceding  day 
(Num.  xxix.  12-34).  Similar  supplementary  sacrifices  and 
offerings,  at  one  time  on  a  larger  at  another  on  a  smaller 
scale,  were  also  prescribed  for  the  other  festivals  (the  new 
moon,  the  new  year,  and  the  great  day  of  atonement)  that 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year  (see  in  general,  Num. 
xxviii.-xxix.).  Then  to  those  sacrifices  which  merely 
served  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  festive  character  of 
the  occasions  on  which  they  were  offered,  there  were  further 
added  those  special  ones  that  had  reference  to  the  peculiar 
significance  of  the  feast  (on  this  see  Lev.  xvi.  and  xxiii.). 

But  copious  as  those  public  sacrifices  no  doubt  were,  they 
still  seem  but  few  when  compared  with  the  multitudes  of 
private  offerings  and  sacrifices  that  were  offered.  It  was  the 
vast  number  of  these  latter — so  vast  in  fact  as  to  be  well-nigh 
inconceivable — that  gave  its  peculiar  stamp  to  the  worship  at 
Jerusalem.  Here  day  after  day  whole  crowds  of  victims 
were  slaughtered  and  whole  masses  of  flesh  burnt ;  and  when 
any  of  the  high  festivals  came  round,  there  was  such  a  host 
of  sacrifices  to  dispose  of  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  attend 
to  them  all  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  were  thousands 
of  priests  officiating  on  the  occasion.266     But  the  people  of 

26«  Aristeas  (in  Havercamp's  Josephus,  ii.  2.  112.     Merx'  Archiv,  i.  270. 
5,6):    TLcX'Axi   yoLp  /Avei-^ig  KTtivuv   ^P'j<jx-/o>tx{  xcctx  tx;  ruv  topruv 
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Israel  saw  in  the  punctilious  observance  of  this  worship  the 
principal  means  of  securing  for  themselves  the  favour  of  their 
God. 


APPENDIX. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  GENTILES  IN  THE  WORSHIP  AT  JERUSA! 

Considering  the  wall  of  rigid  separation  which,  I 
matters  of  religion,  the  Jews  had  erected  between  themselves 
and  the  Gentiles,  it  would  not  readily  occur  to  one  that  these 
latter  were  also  permitted  to  take  put  in  the  worship  at 
Jerusalem.  And  yet  that  such  was  the  case  is  a  fact  as  well 
authenticated  as  any  fact  could  be.  Nor  are  we  thinking  here 
of  the  large  body  of  proselytes,  i.e.  of  those  Gentiles  who,  to  some 
extent,  professed  their  adherence  to  the  faith  of  Israel,  and  who 
on  this  account  testified  their  reverence  for  Israel's  God  by 
sacrificing  to  Him.  No,  we  have  in  view  such  u  were  real 
Gentiles,  and  who,  in  sacrificing  at  Jerusalem,  would  by  no 
means  care  to  acknowledge  that  in  so  doing  they  were  pro- 
fessing their  belief  in  the  superstitio  Judaica.  There  is  how- 
ever but  one  way  of  understanding  this  singular  fact,  and 
that  is  by  reflecting  how  formal  and  superficial  the  connection 
often  is,  in  practical  life,  between  faith  and  wurnJtip, — a  con- 
nection that  originally  was  of  so  very  intimate  a  character, — 
and  also  how  this  was  peculiarly  the  case  at  the  period  now 
in  question.  The  presenting  of  a  sacrifice  with  a  view  to  its 
being  ottered  in  some  famous  sanctuary  was  very  often  nothing 
more  than  an  expression,  on  the  part  of  the  offerer,  of  a 
cosmopolitan    piety,  nay,  in    many   instances  a  mere  act  of 

quipx;.  Philo,  Vita  Af<Q*is,  iii.  19,  iuit,:  IIaXA«l  Oi  kxtx  to  xvxyy.xl'jt 
dvxyofAivuv  dvoiu*  xxP  iKxarinn  ijuipxy,  Kxl  itx^ipovra;  vj  Trxun'/vp-ai  kxI 
iopretis  iiicip  Ti  'Chlx  iKxarov  kx!  kowji  v-zip  x-zxvzuv  "htx  ftvpix;  kx\  ov%1  t»j 
xiirx;  uirixi  k.t.X.  Comp.  the  numbers  given  in  1  Kings  viiL  G3 ; 
1  Cbi-on.  xxix.  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  32  f. .  xxx.  24,  xxxv.  7-9. 
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courtesy  toward   ;i   partieular   people  01  I  particular   <ity,  and 
not  in  the  lens!,  Intended  to  be  I  m  indicating  the 

man's  religion!  creed.  And  if  this  was  a  thing  that  <> 
in  the  case  of  famous  sanctuaries  elsewhere,  why  should  it  not 
take  place  at  Jerusalem  as  well  ?  Then  was  no  reason  why 
the  Jewish  people  and  their  priests  should  discountenance  an 
act  intended  to  do  honour  to  their  Qod,  BTen  though  it  were 
purely  an  act  of  politeness.  As  (Of  the  offering  of  the 
lifice,  that  was  really  the  |  'lair;  it  was  fur  '.hem  to 

see  that  this  was  gone  about  in  proper  and  due  form.  And  if 
the  sacrifice  were  provided,  then-   did    i.  to  be  any 

particular  reeJOD   for  caring  at  whose  expense   it  was  so.      In 
any  case  the  Jew  was  not  called  upon,  through  any  rel 
scruple,  to  decline  a  gift  of  this  nature  even  from  one  who  did 
not  otherwise  yield  obedience  to  the  law.     And  accordingly 
we  find  the  Old  Testament  itself  proce  d  the  assumption 

that  a  sacrifice  might  be  legitimately  offered  even  by  a  Gentile 
("133  I?).207  And  so  the  Judaism  of  later  times  has  also 
carefully  specified  what  kinds  of  sacrifices  might  be  accepted 
from  a  Gentile  and  what  might  not :  for  example,  all  were  to 
be  accepted  that  were  offered  in  consequence  of  a  vow  or  as 
freewill  offerings  (all  0^*13  and  ^1313) ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  of  an  obligatory  character,  such  as  sin-offerings, 
trespass-offerings,  and  those  presented  by  those  who  had  issues, 
and  by  women  after  child-birth  and  such  like,  could  not  be 
offered  by  Gentiles.268  The  offerings  therefore  which  these 
latter  were  permitted  to  present  were  burnt-offerings,  meat- 
offerings, and  drink-offerings.289  Hence  it  is,  that  in  enumerat- 
ing the  special  legal  prescriptions  relating  to  offerings,  there 

,67  Lev.  xxii.  25  and  Dillmann's  note.  It  is  here  stated  that  it  would  be 
unlawful  to  take  blemished  animals  for  victims  even  from  a  Gentile,  which 
presupposes,  of  course,  that,  generally  speaking,  Gentiles  might  lawfully 
present  sacrifices.  268  Shekalim  L  5. 

269  Thank-  or  peace-offerings  they  were  debarred  from  presenting,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  would  not  possess  the  Levitical  purity  required  of 
those  who,  in  this  instance,  partook  of  the  flesh  of  the  victims  at  the 
sacrificial  feast  (Lev.  vii.  20,  21). 
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is  frequently  a  reference,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Gentiles  as  well.270 

The  general  fact,  that  sacrifices  were  offered  by  and  in  the 
name  of  Gentiles,  is  one  that  is  vouched  for  in  the  most  explicit 
way  possible  by  Josephus,  who  informs  us  that  on  the 
sion  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  the  year  6  A.D., 
precisely  one  of  the  first  things  done  was  to  pass  a  resolution 
declaring  that  it  was  no  longer  lawful  to  take  sacrifices  from 
Gentiles.271  By  way  of  protesting  against  such  a  proceeding, 
the  opposite  conservative  party  took  care  to  point  out  that 
"  all  their  forefathers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  sacri- 
fices at  the  hands  of  Gentiles  ; "  and  that  if  the  Jews  were 
to  be  the  only  people  among  whom  a  foreigner  was  not  to  be 
allowed  to  sacrifice,  then  Jerusalem  would  incur  the  reproach 
of  being  an  ungodly  city.273  History  records  at  least  several 
remarkable  instances  of  the  matter  now  in  question.  When 
we  are  told,  for  example,  that  Alexander  the  Great  once 
sacrificed  at  Jerusalem,*'78  the  truth  of  this  fact  no  doubt 
depends  on  how  far  it  is  historically  true  that  this  monarch 
ever  visited  that  city  at  all.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
simple  fact  of  such  a  thing  being  even  recorded  goes  to  prove 
that  Judaism  looked  upon  such  a  proceeding  as  perfectly  legiti- 
mate and  proper.  Then  Ptolemaeus  III.  is  likewise  alleged  to 
have  offered  sacrifices  at  Jerusalem.274  Again,  Antiochus  VII. 
(Sidetea),  while  he  was  at  open  feud  with  the  Jews  and  was  in 
the  very  act  of  besieging  Jerusalem,  went  so  far  as,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  send  sacrifices  into  the 
city,  presumably  with  the  view  of  disposing  the  God  of  the 
enemy  in  his  favour,  while  the  Jews  on  their  part  cordially 

870  Shekalim  vii.  6  ;  Sebachim  iv.  5  ;  Menachoth  v.  3,  5,  6,  vi.  1,  ix.  8. 
Comp.  further,  Hamburger's  Real-Encycl.  fur  Bibel  «.  Talmud,  2nd  part, 
art.  "  Opfer  der  Heiden." 

271  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  2-4. 

872  Bill.  Jud.  ii.  17.  4:  In  -Kxvrtq  ol  vpoyoitoi  t*{  xko  tUp  mKkoyivui 
tvaix;  xTilixorro.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  3  :  x.xrx\pin$ioxo&xt  t*i;  -zokiug  xaiinxt), 
ti  irxpx  povoi;  '  lovhxioi;  oint  dvou  rig  ci'h.'Xorpios  ouri  KpwKVviioit. 

273  Joseph.  Antt.  xi.  8.  5.  274  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  ii.  5,  iniL 
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welcomed  the  •acrificef  as  a  token  of  the  kind's  sympathy 

with  their  faith.**1     Farther,  when  Martm  Agripp*,  the 

tisgaifhed  patron  of  Hi 

in  h.c,  lie  there  sacrificed  a  hecatomb,  consequently  a  burnt* 

offering  consisting  of  no  fewer  than  a  hnndn 

more,  Joaephna  tells  us  with  regard  to  V\Uttim$t  that  be  earn 

to  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover  season  in  tie  7  a.i».,  for 

the    purpose  of  offering  sacrifice   to   God.*77      1 

such    acts  of  courtesy  or  ooamopolitan    piety  were   may  be 

further  seen  from   the  dfl  Augustus  < 

oommended  his  grandson  Oaina  Caesar,  beoanae  on  his  way 

from    Egypt  to  Syria  he  did   not  stay  to  worship   in  .leiu- 

salem.171     Tertullian  is  therefore  perfectly  just: 

that  once  upon  a  time  the   Romans   1:  honoured  the 

Cod  of  the  Jews  by  offering  Him  tod  their  temple 

by  bestowing  presents  upon  it.279     Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that 

it   is   merely   proselytes    that    are    in   view    when    Josephus 

describes  the  altar  at  Jerusalem  as  "the  altar  venerated   by 

all  Greeks  and  barbarians,"  2eo  and  says  of  the  place  on  which 

the  temple  stood,  that  it  "  is  adored  by  the  whole  world,  and 

for  its  renown  is  honoured  among  strangers  at  the  ends  of  the 

earth." 281 

In  the  class  of  sacrifices  offered  for  and  in  the  name  of 
Gentiles  should  also  be  included  the  sacrifice  for  the  Gentile 
authorities.  As  previous  to  the  exile  the  Israelitish  kings 
were  in  the  habit  of  defraying  the  cost  of  the  public  sacrifices, 

J7«  Antt.  xiii.  8.  2. 

876  Antt.  xvi.  2.  1.  Sacrifices  on  so  large  a  scale  as  this  were  nothing 
unusual  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  See  Ezra  vL  17.  Philo,  Legat.  ad 
Cajum,  sec.  xlv.  (Mang.  ii.  598).     Orac.  Sibyll.  iii.  576,  626. 

277  Antt.  xviii.  5.  3. 

278  Sueton.  August,  cap.  xciii. :  Gajum  nepotem,  quod  Judaeam  prae- 
tervehens  apud  Hierosolyma  non  supplicasset,  conlaudavit. 

279  Tertulliau,  Apologet.  cap.  xxvi. :  Cujus  (Judaeae)  et  deum  victimis  et 
templum  donis  et  gentem  foederibus  aliquaindiu  Romani  honorastis. 

280  £el\m  JU(J   v    \    3:   xoi/'EXX^a;  cr«<7*  x.etl  fixpficipoi;  aijictouioy  fiafton. 

281  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  4.  3  (ed.  Bekker,  v.  315.  2-4) :  o  6i  v-ro  rr,;  oituvftiitnt 
e,poax.vvovit.svoi  xupos  *■&>  "'•'?  a^o  WtfWtm  yijf  iXT^o^u'Koii  xko?,  Tirtftrifiii/o: 
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so  Cyrus  in  like  manner  is  said  to  have  given  orders  that 
whatever  means  and  materials  might  be  required  for  this 
purpose  should  be  furnished  out  of  the  royal  exchequer,  at 
the  same  time  however  with  the  view  of  prayer  being  offered 
"  for  the  life  of  the  king  and  his  sons  "  (Ezra  vi.  1 0).  The 
fact  of  a  sacrifice  being  specially  offered  in  behalf  of  the 
sovereign  (6\oKavrco<Ti<i  Trpoafepofiew)  imep  tov  /Sa<rt\ea><?)  is 
further  confirmed  by  still  more  explicit  testimony  belonging 
to  the  time  of  the  Maccabaeuu  movement  (1  Mace,  vii. 
Consequently  we  see  that  even  then,  at  a  time  when  a  great 
proportion  of  the  people  was  Waging  war  with  the  kii. 
Syria,  the  priests  were  still  conscientiously  offering  the  sacri- 
fice that,  as  we  may  venture  to  suppose,  had  been  founded  by 
the  Syrian  kings  themselves.  In  th  Roman  period 
this  sacrifice,  offered  on  behalf  of  the  C  entile  authorities,  was 
precisely  the  only  possible  form  under  which  Judaism  could 
furnish  something  like  an  equivalent  for  that  worship  of  the 
emperor  and  of  Eome  that  went  on  throughout  all  the  other 
provinces.  We  learn  indeed  from  the  explicit  testimony  of 
Pbilo,  that  Augustus  himself  ordained  that,  in  all  time  coming, 
two  lambs  and  a  bullock  were  to  be  sacrificed  every  day  at 
the  emperor's  expense.*8*  It  was  to  this  sacrifice  offered  "in 
behalf  of  the  tmptTOT  ond  the  Human  people"  that  the  Jews 
expressly  pointed  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  when  their  loyalty 
happened  to  be  called  in  question  in  consequence  of  their 
having  opposed  the  erection  of  the  emperor's  statue  in  the 
temple.283     And  we  are  further  informed  that  it  continued  to 

282  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Cajum,  sec.  xxiii.  (ed.  Mang.  ii.  5G9)  :  Tpo<rrx£xs  xxl  fa 
uIudoc  xvxyiodxi  dvalxi  iyfa'Ksxu;  oKokxvtov;  kxP  iKxarnn  ijuipxit  Ik  rut 
iiiuv  Tpoaoiuit,  x-xxpyjiiv  ~V  tyiara)  9i$,  xl  nxl  pttxpi  rov  vt/v  iTrin'KoviiTxi  kxI 
i/j  x%xv  iTrm>.sodrloo!>zxi.  He  also  uses  terms  almost  identical  with  these 
in  sec.  xl.,  id.  Mang.  ii.  698,  where  however  he  adds  the  remark,  that  xpva 
i'ui  3i/o  kxI  rxvpoi  rx  imux,  ot;  Kxiaxa  iQrihpvm  [1.  I<pjj5fj<s]  tov  (Suptov. 

283  Joseph.  /><//.  .//«/.  ii.  10.  4:  'luvlxioi  vtol  pttt>  Kxiaxpo;  xxl  rou 
^tiptov  ruv  Yupxiuv  Si?  rii;  ifttpx;  dv-tn  i$xoxv.  From  the  conclusion 
ol  this  sentence  wo  see  that,  like  the  public  sacrifices,  the  daily  sacrifice 
for  the  emperor  was  also  offered  partly  in  the  morning  and  partly  in  the 
ivcn'uig. 
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Milurly  offered  down  till  the  time  when  the  revolution 
broke  out  in  tbfl  year  f>6  A.!).**4  Then  wo  have  it,  on  the 
authority  of  Philo,  that  it  was  not  manly  a  sacrifice  for  the 
emperor,  but  one  that  had  been  also  instituted  hy  him  ;  a  step 
which,  in  spite  of  his  strong  antipathy  to  Judaism, 

would  probably  daan  it  prudent  to  take  from  poll 
siderations.     It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  Josephus  afiinns  that 
the  expenses  connected  with  the  sacrifice  now  in  question 
defrayed  by  the  Jewish  people  themselves.**0     Possibly  how- 
ever this  historian  himself  was  not  at  the  time  aware  that  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  sacrifice  came  actually  from  the  < BDJM  tor. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  appear  that,  on  special  occa 
very  large  sacrifices  were  offered  in  behalf  of  the  emperor  at 
the  public  expense  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  time  of  Caligula, 
when   a  hecatomb  was   offered    on    each    of    three   di!. 
occasions,  first  on  the  occasion  of  that  emperor's  accession   t/> 
the  throne,  then  on  that  of  his  recovery  from  a  serious  illness, 
and    lastly    at    the    commencement    of    his    campaign    in 
Germany.2" 

Besides  offering  sacrifices,  it  was  also  very  common  for 
Gentiles  to  bestow  gifts  upon  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Pseudo-Aristeas,  for  example,  gives  a  very  minute  account  of 
the  splendid  presents  which  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus  gave  to 

««  BelL  Jud.  ii.  17.  2-4. 

285  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  ii.  6,  Jin. :  Facimus  autem  pro  eis  (sciL 
imperatoribus  et  populo  Romano)  continua  sacrificia  ;  et  non  solum 
quotidianis  diebus  ex  impensa  communi  omnium  Judaeorum  talia  cele- 
bramus,  verum  quum  nullas  abas  hostias  ex  communi  neque  pro  filiia 
peragamus,  solis  imperatoribus  hunc  honorem  praecipuum  pariter  exhibemus, 
quem  hominum  nulli  persolvimus. 

286  Philo,  Legat.  ad  Cajum,  sec.  xlv.  (ed.  Mang.  iL  598).  Sacrifice  and 
prayer  in  behalf  of  the  Gentile  authorities  is  recommended  generally  in 
Jer.  xxix.  7 ;  Bar.  i.  10,  11.  Aboth  iii.  2 :  "  Rabbi  Chananiah,  president 
of  the  priests,  said  :  Pray  for  the  welfare  of  the  higher  authorities  "  (niD/O 
meaning  here  the  Gentile  authorities).  For  the  Christian  practice,  comp. 
1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2.  Clemens  Romanus,  lxi. ;  and  in  addition,  the  material  collected 
by  Harnack  (Patrum  apostol.  opp.  i.  1,  ed.  2,  1876,  p.  103  f.).  Mangold,  Di 
vcclesia  primaeva  pro  Caesaribus  ac  magistratibus  Romanis  preces  fundente% 
188L 
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the  temple  on  the  occasion  of  his  requesting  the  Jewish  high 
priest  to  send  him  a  number  of  persons  who  would  be 
sufficiently  competent  to  take  part  in  a  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  Greek,  the  articles  presented  being  twenty 
golden  and  thirty  silver  cups,  five  goblets,  and  a  golden  table 
of  elaborate  workmanship.287  Although  this  story  may  belong 
to  the  realm  of  the  legendary,  still  it  may  be  regarded  u 
faithfully  reflecting  the  practice  of  the  time.  For,  apart  from 
this,  we  have  it  vouched  for  elsewhere  over  and  over  e 
that  the  Ptolemies  frequently  g  to  the  temple  of 

Jerusalem.388  Nor  was  it  different  in  the  Roman  period. 
When  Sosius,  in  conjunction  with  Herod,  had  sueeeded  in 
conquering  Jerusalem,  he  presented  a  golden  crown.28*  MdftUt 
Agrippa  too,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  presented  gifts  for  the  further 
embellishment  of  the  temple.290  Among  the  vessels  of  the  temple 
which  John  of  Gischala  caused  to  be  melted  during  the  siege 
were  the  wine  goblets  (dtcpaTcxpopoi)  that  had  been  presented 
by  Augustus  and  his  consort.*91  Altogether  it  was  not  in  the 
least  unusual  for  Eomans  to  dedicate  gifts  to  the  temple.2** 
And  so,  strange  to  say,  in  this  way  even  the  exclusive  temple 
of  Jerusalem  became  in  a  certain  sense  cosmopolitan  ;  it  too 
received  the  homage  of  the  whole  world  in  common  with  the 
more  celebrated  sanctuaries  of  heathendom. 

887  Pseudo-Aristeas  in  Havereamp's  edition  of  Josepkus,  ii.  2.  108-111 
(also  in  Merx'  Archiv,  i.  262-269)  ;  in  the  citation  as  given  in  Antt.  xiii 
8.  4  ;  contra  Apion.  ii.  5,  iitit. 

288  2  Mace.  iii.  2,  v.  16.  Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  8.  4  ;  contra  Apion.  ii.  5, 
init. 

289  Antt.  xiv.  16.  4. 

2oo  pni]0)  Legat.  ad  Cajnm,  sec.  xxxvii.,  ed.  Mang.  ii.  589. 

291  Bell.  Jud.  v.  13.  6.  Comp.  Philo,  Legat.  ad  Cajum,  sec.  xxiii.,  ed. 
Mang.  ii.  569. 

292  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  3.  10  (Bekker,  v.  305.  20  f.).     Comp.  ii.  17.  3. 
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5  25.   8CRTR1SH. 
L   CANONICAL  DIGNITY  OF  B0L1  NBRDU1 

The  fact  most  essentially  conclusive  for  the  religioQl  life  of 

the  Jewish  people   during  the  period  under  oonndentioil  K 

that   the   law,  which  regulated  not  only  tin;  priettlj  service 

but  the  whole  life  of  the  people  in  their  n  moral  and 

social  relations,  was  acknowledged  as  given  by  God  Himself. 

Its  every  requirement  was  a  wqqiwawat  of  Qod    from    BQl 

people,  its  most  scrupulous  observance  was  therefore  a  religious 

duty,  nay  the  supreme  and   in  truth  the  sole  religious  duty. 

The   whole  piety  of  the  Israelite  consisted  in  obeying  with 

fear  and  trembling,  with  all  the  zeal  of  an  anxious  conscience, 

the  law  given  him  by  God  in  all  its  particulars.     Hence  the 

specific  character  of  Israelitish  piety  during  this  period  depends 

on  the  acknowledgment  of  this  dignity  of  the  law. 

The    age   of    this    acknowledgment    may    be    determined 

almost  to  the  day  and  hour.     It  dates  from  that  important 

occurrence,  whose  epoch-making  importance  is  duly  brought 

forward  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  the  reading  of  the  law  by 

Ezra,  and  the  solemn  engagement  of  the  people  to  observe  it 

(Neh.   viii.-x.).      The    law,   which   was   then  read,  was    the 

Pentateuch  in  essentially  the  same  form  as  we  now  have  it. 

Isolated  passages  may  have  been  subsequently  interpolated, 

but  with   respect  to  the  main  substance,  these  need  not  be 

taken  account  of.     Henceforward  then  the  law  given  by  God 

through  Moses  teas  acknowledged  by  the  people  as  the  binding  rule 

of  life,  i.e.  as  canonical.     For  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the 

1  See  the  literature  on  the  history  of  the  Old  Test,  canon  in  Strack,  art. 
•'Kanon  des  A.  T.,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.  vol.  viL  2nd  ed.  (1880) 
p.  450  sq. ;  and  in  Schmiedel,  art.  u  Kanon,"  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  A Uge m. 
Encyclopadie,  §  2,  vol.  xxxii.  (1882)  p.  335  sq. 
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law  that  its  acceptance  eo  ipso  involves  the  acknowledgment 
of  its  binding  and  normative  dignity.2  Hence  this  acknow- 
ledgment was  from  that  time  onwards  a  self-evident  assump- 
tion to  every  Israelite.  It  was  the  condition  without  which 
no  one  was  a  member  of  the  chosen  people,  or  could  have  a 
share  in  the  promises  given  to  them.  "  He  who  asserts  that 
the  Thorah  is  not  from  heaven  (d'cbti  jo  rrnn  r«),  has  no  part  in 
the  future  world."2*  It  is  however  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
that  this  notion  should,  as  time  went  on,  be  held  with  increas- 
ing strictness  and  severity.  While  its  original  meaning  ffil 
only  that  the  commands  of  the  law  were  in  their  entirety  and 
in  their  details  the  comnnmds  of  God,  the  assumption  of  a 
divine  origin  was  gradually  referred  to  the  entire  Pentateuch 
according  to  its  whole  wording.  "He  who  says  that  Id 
wrote  even  one  verse  of  his  own  knowledge  (toys?  "so)  is  a 
denier  and  despiser  of  the  word  of  God."  *  The  whole  Penta- 
teuch was  thus  now  regarded  as  dictated  by  God,  as  prompted 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.4  Even  the  last  eight  verses  of  Deutero- 
nomy, in  which  the  death  of  Moses  is  related,  were  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Moses  himself  by  means  of  divine 
revelation.8  Nay  at  last,  the  view  of  a  divine  dictation  was 
no  longer  sufficient.  The  complete  book  of  the  law  was 
declared  to  have  been  handed  to  Moses  by  God,  and  it  was 
only  disputed,  whether  God  delivered  the  whole  Thorah  to 
Moses  at  once  or  by  volumes  (npJD  n^JO).6 

After  the  law  and  as  an  addition  to  it,  certain  other  writings 
of  Israelite  antiquity,  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  works  on 
the  older   (pre-exilian)  history  of  Israel,  attained  to    similar 

*  Comp.  Weilhausen,  Geschichte  Israels,  i.  2  sq.,  425  sq. 
2a  Sanhedrin  x.  1. 

8  Bab.  Sanhedrin  99*. 

4  See  in  general,  Joh.  Delitzsch,  De  inspiratione  scripturae  sacrae  qvid 
ttatuerint  patres  apostolici  et  apologetae  secundi  saeculi  (Lips.  1872),  pp.  4-8, 
14-17. 

*  Baba  bathra  15a  (lat.  in  Marx,  Traditio  rabbinorum  veterrima  de  librorum 
Vet.  Test,  ordine  atque  origine,  Lips.  1884,  p.  23).  Philo,  Vita  Mosis,  iii. 
39  (ed.  Mang.  ii.  179).     Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  8.  48. 

6  Gittin  60*. 
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authority.  They  were  for  a  long  time  respected  and  used  ai 
a  valuable  legacy  of  antiquity,  before  thelx  emonintkn  was 
thought  of.  Gradually  however  they  appeared  be  ide  the 
law  as  a  second  class  of  "  Mcred  Scri]  ad  the  1 

tliiir  dombinatioo  with  the  law  beoan  aery,  the  bmm 

us  epecifio,  ■/>.  its  legally  binding  dignity,  and  thenfon 
its  canonical  validity,  transferred  to  them.     They  too 
regarded  ai  doeamenti  in  which  the  will  of  God  was  rev 
in  a  manner  absolutely  bindin  ly,  at  a  still  later 

there  was  added  to  this  body  of  the  "  prophets"  (nnoaj)  a  third 
collrdion  of  "  writings"  (D'HVIS),  whicli  gradually  entered  into 

the  same  category  of  canonical  Scriptures.    The  origin  of  these 

two  collections  is  quite  veiled  in  obscurity.  The  most  ancient 
testimony  to  the  collocation  of  both  collections  with  the  Thorah 
is  the  prologue  to  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (second  century  B.C.).7 
We  cannot,  however,  determine  from  it  that  the  third  collec- 
tion was  then  already  concluded  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
probable  that  in  the  time  of  Josephus  the  canon  had  already 
assumed  a  lasting  form,  and  indeed  the  same  which  it  has  to 
this  day.  Josephus  expressly  says,  that  there  were  among 
the  Jews  only  twenty-two  books  acknowledged  divine  {fiifSxia 
.  .  .  Beta  ireTTiaTevfiiva)  ;  that  all  the  others  were  not 
esteemed  of  equal  credit  {iriarcaxs  ov%  ofioias  ^t'eoTat).  lie 
does  not,  indeed,  separately  enumerate  them,  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  means  by  them  the  collected  writings  of  the 
present  canon,  and  these  only.  For  the  Fathers,  especially 
Origen  and  Jerome,  expressly  say,  that  the  Jews  were  accus- 
tomed so  to  count  the  books  of  the  present  canon  as  to  make 
their  number  twenty-two.8     It  was  only  with  respect  to  cer- 

'  Prologue  to  Wisdom  :  noAAwv  kxI  pt.iyxt.u-j  qpiiv  Itx  rot  vopcov  k*\  tup 
xpo^nruv  kxi  ruy  xKKuv  run  xxr  xi/rovs  tir.ohovdriKOTap  otoouixui/,  vxio  up 
Sioj/  iazlu  tirttiviiv  rov    lapxifK  TrxiOn'x;  kxi  G'jZicc;  x.t.A. 

8  Joseph,  contra  Apion.i.  8  :  Ov  yxp  pcvpixot;  (ii^hiuv  tiol  vxp  7ipt.lv  eitrvpc- 
tyuvuv  xxi  pcxyoptii/uu,  })vo  5e  piovx  xpo;  rots  iiKOat  (iijihix,  rov  ^rx^ro; 
tyfivrx  ■fcpit'jov  TJJV  xvx*/px(pr,v,  tx  cukxi'u;  $six  KiKioTivpiivx.  Kxi  ro'sru* 
xiun  /xiv  itrri  tx  ^luuata;,  x  tov;  rt  poptov;  xtpti%it  kx\  t%v  rij;  xv6pwzti'/o- 
Mtf  -zxpxhooiv  p>ixp'  T*li  <*vtov  Tihivrru.      Olros  6  %t>ovot  xTtoMixti  tpu-^ihiut 
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tain  books,  especially  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes,  that  opinion  was  not  yet  quite  decided  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  Yet  in  respect  of  these  also  the  pre- 
vailing view  was  already  that  they  "  defile  the  hands,"  i.e.  are 
to  be  regarded  as  canonical  books.9     It  cannot  be  proved  of 

e'X/Vof/  iTuv.  'A?ro  U  rii;  Muvoiu;  rt*tvrii;  ftixP'  T>»»  ' 'Apr*£fp£ov  tow  pttr» 
Hi o£/iii  Htpaiiv  Pecofria;  upxii  °i  (*"*  Nuvtii*  xpoQifTeu  ret  k*t  mirrcv; 
■7roa.x,6iuTot.  avuiypx\p»v  iv  rptal  *xl  Six*  /3//3X/o/f.  Ai  6t  >.otx»i  Ttivetpt; 
Ujuvov;  ft;  tov  6io»  xstl  TOif  eludpuxois  vxodri*ott  tow  /3/ow  xtpiixpv*'»-  *Ax» 
oi  '  AprctZieiov  fitxpi  tow  x.st.6'  npei;  x^'now  '/i'/P**r*i  f*i»  i*«t«,  xioritt;  oi 
gvx,  ofioix;  iiiturui  rot;  xpo  xvtud  hoi  to  ftii  '/wiaSett  jr,»  ru»  xpoQnju* 

hxlox^v.    Jerome  In  bii  Prclogut  galeatw  to  the  Book*  of  Samuel  (Off,  ed. 

Vallarsi,  ix.  450  sq.  ;  see  the  passage,  e.g.  in  Gfrbrer,  Jahrh.  dw  Iltils,  i. 
237  sq.,  and  in  the  introductions  of  De  Wette,  Week  and  others)  gives  tlie 
following  enumeration  us  that  customary  aiwiig  t 

(G)  Joshua;  (7)  Judges  and  Both  J  (8)  Saiuu.  i  pj  (10)  Isaiah; 

(11)  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations;  (12)  Ezckiel;  (13)  twelve  minor  pro- 
pheU;    (11)    Job;    (15)    Paths*;    (10)    Proverbs;    (1. 
(18)   Bong   of  Solomon;  (19)   Daniel;    (SO)   Chronicles;    (21)    IU: 
N.ln  iniah  ;  (22)  Esther.     The  same  enumeration,  but  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent order  (aid  with  the  omission  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  which 
must  however  be  an  oversight  of  the  transcriber),  is  given  by  On. 
Kusebius'  Hist.  Keel.   vi.  25  (iu  which  the  designation  'ApftHfrwlA 
tin-  Hook  of  Numbers,  which  is  generally  left  unexplained,  is  nothu. 
than  D^pD  l"Cin,    Joma  vii.  1 ;  Sota  vii.  7  ;   Mcnaclcoth  iv.  3).     1 
consequently  be  hardly  doubtful,  that  Josephus  this  enum 

for  granted,  and  intends  by  his  5+13  +  4  =  22  books  our  present  canon. 
The  four  books  containing  M  hymns  of  praise  to  God  and  rules  of  life  for 
men,"  are  the  l'salins  and  the  three  Hooks  of  Solomon.  That  1  Chrou.  and 
1'  ChfOn.  formed,  M  early  as  tlie  time  of  Christ,  tlie  closing  books  of  the 
canon,  may  be  inferred  from  Matt,  xxiii.  35  =  Luke  xi.  51,  where  the  slav- 
ing of  Zaehariah  is  mentioned  as  the  last  murder  of  a  prophet.  Chronolo- 
gically viewed  the  death  of  Urijah,  Jer.  xxvi.  20-23,  was  later,  but  according 
to  the  order  of  the  canon  the  assassination  related  iu  2  Chronicles  is 
certainly  the  last. 

•  Jadajim  iii.  5  :  "  All  holy  Scriptures,  even  the  Song  of  Solomon  atid 
Ecclejiastes,  defile  the  hands. ''  W.  .Iu  lah  says  :  Tlie  Song  of  Solomon  denies 
the  hands,  but  Ecclesiastes  is  doubtful.     R,  . 

defllfl  the  hands,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  doubtful.  R.  Sinioi. 
Kcclesiastes  is  among  the  points  on  which  the  school  of  Shammai  decides 
in  a  manner  to  lighten,  the  school  of  Hillel  in  a  manner  to  aggravate  diffi- 
culty. R.  Simon  beu  Asai  said  :  I  have  leceived  it  as  the  tradition  of  the 
Beventy-two  elders,  that  on  the  day  that  II.  Eleazar  ben  Asariah  was  named 
president,  it  was  decided  that  tin  Solomon  and   I.  I  defile 

the  hands.  11.  Akiba  said  :  No,  no.  Never  has  any  one  iu  Israel  atlirmed 
that   the  Song  of  Solomon  did  not  defile  the  hands.     For  no  day  in  the 
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other  books  than  those  of  our  present  canon,  that  they  were 
ever  reckoned  canonical  by  tbo  Palestinian  Jews,  ;tlt! 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  was  so  highly  atteemed  that  it  was  some- 
times cited  "in  a  niiunnr  unly  customary  in  the  case  of 
passages  of  Scripture." *  It  was  only  the  BeUeni 
who  combined  a  whole  series  of  other  books  with  those  of  the 
Hebrew  canon.  .But  then  they  had  no  definite  completion  of 
the  canon  at  all. 

Notwithstanding  the  combination  of  the  Nr.biim  anil  A'- 

history  of  the  world  was  ever  of  bo  great  InpartUMM  as  that  on  which  the 
Song  of  Solomon  appeared  in  Israel.  For  all  other  scriptures  are  holy,  hut 
the  Song  of  Solomon  the  holiest  of  all.  If  there  was  any  dispute,  it  waa 
respecting  Ecclcsiastcs.  K.  Johanan,  son  of  JbtlMM,  the  son  of  R.  Akiha's 
father-in-law,  said :  As  ben  Asai  has  declared,  so  was  it  di-puted  and  so 
decided.  Edujotk  v.  3:  R.  Simon  (according  to  R.  Ismael)  says:  In 
three  cases  the  school  of  Shammai  decided  in  a  manner  to  lighten,  the 
school  of  Hillul  to  aggravate  difficulties.  According  to  the  school  of 
Shammai,  Ecclesiastes  does  not  defile  the  hands  ;  the  school  of  Hillel  says: 
It  defiles  the  hands,  etc.  Hieronymus,  Comment,  in  Ecclesiast.  xii.  13 
(Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  iii.  496):  "  Aiunt  Hebraei  quum  inter  caetora  scripta 
Salomonis  quae  antiquata  sunt  nee  in  memoria  duraverunt  et  hie  Ubtr  olAi- 
terambti  rideretur  eo  quod  vanas  Dei  a«sereret  creaturas  et  totuin  putaret 
esse  pro  nihilo  et  cibum  et  potum  etdelicias  transeuutes  praeferret  omnibus, 
ex  hoc  uno  capitulo  meruisse  auctoritatem.  ut  in  divinorum  voluminum 
numero  poneretur."  See  in  general,  Bleek,  Theol.  Stud,  uml  Kritik.  ]*;>'■>, 
p.  321  sq.  Delitzsch,  Zeilsch.  fUr  luth.  Theol.  1854,  pp.  280-283.  Strack, 
art.  "  Kanon  des  A.  T.'s,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.,  2nd  ed.  vii.  429  sq. 
Weber,  System  der  altsynagogalen  paliist.  Theologie,  p.  8i. 

10  S.  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden,  p.  101  sq.  Against 
the  canonical  authority  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  see  Strack  in  Herzog's  Real- 
EncycL  vii.  430  sq.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  we  have  a  right  to  infer 
with  Movers  (Loci quidam  historiae  cammis  Vet.  Test,  illustrati,  1842, p.  14sq.), 
and  after  him  with  Bleek  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853,  p.  323),  from  those  passages 
in  Josephus  (Antt.  Preface,  §  3,  x.  10.  6,  xxii.  11.  2;  contra  Apia*. 
i.  1. 10)  in  which  he  states  generally  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  (t*  Up*  yp*,u- 
pcctTcc,  *[  iepai  /3//3Xo;)  were  his  authorities  for  his  whole  history,  that  he 
also  regarded  such  of  his  authorities  as  did  not  belong  to  the  Hebrew  canon 
as  "  holy  Scriptures."  For  these  were  chiefly  heathen  authorities.  Geiger 
too  can  scarcely  be  right  when  he  insists  on  regarding  as  among  such 
"  holy  scriptures,"  which  according  to  Shabbath  xvi.  1  might  not  be  read 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  the  apocryphal  books  (Zeitschr.  1867,  pp.  98-102). 
For  by  these  are  probably  meant,  as  Jewish  expositors  also  declare,  the 
Kethubim  (of  these  only  the  five  Megilloth  were  used  in  the  public  worship 
of  the  synagogues,  and  these  only  on  special  occasions  during  the  year).  See 
Kisch,  Monatsschr.  fur  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1880,  p.  543  aqq. 
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bim  with  the  Thorah,  they  were  never  placed  quite  on  a  level 
with  it.  The  Thorah  always  occupied  a  higher  position  as. 
to  its  religious  estimation.  In  it  was  deposited  and  fully 
contained  the  original  revelation  of  the  Divine  will.  In  the 
prophets  and  the  other  sacred  writings  this  will  of  God  was 
only  further  delivered.  Hence  these  are  designated  as  the 
"  tradition "  (ptfi>,  Aramaean  ktid?^),  and  cited  as  such.1 
On  account  of  its  higher  value  it  was  decided  that  a  book 
of  the  law  might  be  purchased  by  the  sale  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  not  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  sale  of  a  book  of 
the  law.18  In  general,  however,  the  Nebiim  and  Kdhubim 
participate  in  the  properties  of  the  Thanh.  They  are  all 
"  Holy  Scriptures  "  (t^'p?  *3na) ; 13  with  raped  to  than  all  it 
is  determined,  that  contact  with  them  defiles  the  hands  (so  that 
they  may  not  be  touched  inconsiderately,  but  with  reverent 
awe).14  They  are  all  cited  by  essentially  the  same  formulas. 
For  although  special  formulas  are  sometimes  used  for  the 
Thorah,  yet  the  formula,  which  most  frequently  occurs,  1QN 
"  for  it  is  said,"  is  applied  without  distinction  to  the  Thorah 
and  the  other  Scriptures;15  as  also  in  the  sphere  of  Hellenism 
(comp.  the  N.  T.),  the  formula  yeypairTai  and  the  like.16     Nay 

11  In  the  Mishna,  Taanith  ii.  1,  a  paasage  from  Joel  is  cited  with  the 
formula :  "  in  the  tradition  he  says  "  (iDIX  Kin  rr?3p3).  Comp.  in  general, 
Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Yortrage  dtr  Juden,  p.  44.  Herzfekl,  O'esch.  de» 
Yolkes  Jisrael,  iii.  18  sq.  Joh.  Delitzsch,  De  inspirations  scripturae  sacrae, 
p.  7  sq.     Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers  (Cambridge  1877),  p.  120  sq. 

13  Megilla  iii.  1. 

18  Shabbath  xvi.  1 ;  Erubin  x.  8  ;  Baba  bathra  L  6,  fin. ;  Sanhedrim  x.  6 ; 
Para  x.  3  ;  Jadajim  iii.  2,  5,  iv.  5,  6. 

14  Edujvth  v.  3  ;  Kelim  xv.  6 ;  Jadajim  iii.  2,  4,  5,  iv.  5,  6. 

15  So  e.g.  to  adduce  citations  from  the  Kethubira  only:  Berachoth  vii.  3 
(Ps.  lxviii.  27),  Berachoth  ix.  5  (Ruth  ii.  4),  Pea  viiL  9  (Pro*  xi.  17),  Shab- 
bath ix.  2  (Prov.  xxx.  19),  Shabbath  ix.  4  (Ps.  cix.  18),  Bosh  hashana  i.  2 
(Ps.  xxxiii.  15).  In  these  the  quotation  is  always  introduced  by  the  formula 
"U3K3V«  But  this  very  formula  is  also  by  far  the  most  frequent  in  quota- 
tions from  the  Nebiim  and  the  Thorah.  Comp.  the  list  of  scriptural  quota- 
tions in  Pinner,  l\h>\<ttzun<j  dts  Tractates  Berachoth  (1842),  Iutrod. 
fol.  21b. 

lli  See  in  general  on  the  formulas  of  citation,  Surenhusius,  /3//3Xof  x*t«x- 
>ttyiii  (Amstelodami  1713),  pp.  1-S6.   ])bj)ke,HermeneiitHc  der  ntutestament- 
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the  Nobiim  and  Kethubim  are  sometimes  quoted  as  "  the 
law"  (vo/jlo1;)}7  And  there  If  perhaps  nothing  more  charac- 
teiistie  of  tht!  lull  appreciation  Of  their  value  on  the  part 
of  the  Jews,  than  the  fact  that  t/wy  too  are  not  first  of  all  to 
Jewish  conviction  didactic  or  consolatory  works,  not  bool  I 
edification  or  history,  but  also  "  law,"  the  substance  of  I 
elaims  upon  His  people. 


II.  THE  SCRIBES  AND  THEIR  LABOURS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  LlTKRATUBE. 

Ursirms,  Antiquitates  I!  ncademicar.     Hafniae  1702  (alio 

in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xxi.). 

ll;irtiii;mn,  I'ii  tntje  Yerbindung  tits  All m  Testaments  mil  dem  Nem  n  (1-.11  ), 

pp.  484-418. 

(ifn.irr.  Dot  Jahrhundert  des  Heils,  i.  (1838)  pp.  109-214. 

Winer,  ftWB.  ii.  425-128  (art.  "  Scliriftgelehrte ''). 

Jott,     D<$t   </(xcliiclitlirltr     I'irlu'iltuiss    di r     linhhinen    zu    ihren    Gemeinden 

{'/.i ilsrhr.  fiir  die  historisrhe  Utolog*  i]>.  :)51-:;77). 

Levysohu,  Einiges  iiber  die  htbrQucken  und  etram&ischen  Benennungen  fiir 

Schule,  S<:hii!>r  und  Lehrer  (Franke's  Monatsschr.  fiir  Gesch.  und  I 

ttnkk.  ia  Judentk,  (1858),  pp.  384-389). 
Leyrer,  art.   "  Schriftgelehrt,"  in  Herzog'a  Real-Encycl,  1st  ed.  vol  xiii. 

(18C0)  pp.  731-741. 
Klopper,   art    "  Schriftgelehrte,"  in  Schenkel's   Bibellexicon,  vol.  v.  pp. 

247-255. 
Ginsburg,  art.  "  Scribes,"  in  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature. 
Plumptre,  art.  "  Scribes,"  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
Weber,    System  der   altsynagogalen   palastinischen    TJieologie   (1880),    pp. 

121-143. 
Hamburger,  Real- Encycl.  fiir  Bibel  und  Talmud,  Div.  ii.,  arts.  "  Gelehrter," 

"  Lehrhaus,"  "  Rabban,"  "  Scbiiler,"  "  Sopherim,"  "  Talmudlehrer," 

"  Talmudscbulen,"  "  Unterhalt,"  "  Unterricht." 
Stiack,  art.  "  Schriftgelehrte,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl,  2nd  ed.  xiii.  (1884) 

pp.  696-698. 


lichen  Schriftsteller  (1829),  pp.  60-69.  Pinner,  Uebersetzung  des  Tractates 
Berachoth,  Introd.  foL  21a,  22a.  Joh.  Delitzsch,  De  inspiratione  scripturae 
sacrae,  p.  4sq.  Conip.  also  Strack,  Prolegomena  critica  in  Vet.  Test.  (1873), 
p.  60  sqq. 

»r  Rom.  iii.  19 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  21 ;  John  x.  34,  xii.  34,  xv.  20, 
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With  the  existence  of  a  law  is  naturally  involved  the 
necessity  of  its  scientific  study,  and  of  a  professional  acquaintance 
with  it.  Such  necessity  exists  at  least  in  proportion  as  this 
law  is  comprehensive  and  complicated.  An  acquaintance  with 
its  details,  a  certainty  in  the  application  of  its  several  601 
ments  to  everyday  life,  can  then  only  he  attained  by  its  being 
made  a  matter  of  professional  occupation.  In  the  time  of 
Ezra,  and  indeed  long  after,  this  was  chietly  the  concern  of  the 
'priests.  Ezra  himself  was  at  the  same  time  both  priest  and 
scribe  (">??iD).  The  most  important  element  of  the  Penta- 
teuch was  written  in  the  interest  of  the  priestly  cultus. 
Hence  the  priests  were  at  fiiet  the  feet  then  and  guardians  of 
the  law.     Gradually  however  this  was  changed,  her 

the  law  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  the  more  did 
study  and  exposition  become  an   independent   business.      It 
was  the  law  of  God,  and  every  individual  of  the  nation  I 
the  same  interest  as  the  priests  in  knowing  and  obeying  it. 
Hence  non-priestly  Israelites  more  and  more  occupied   them- 
selves  with   its    scientific   study.     An   independent   class   of 
■  biblical  scholars  or  scribes,"  i.e.  of  men  who  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  law  a  profession,  was  formed  beside  the  prifl 
And  when  in  the  time  of  Hellenism  the  priests,  at  least  those 
of   the   higher   strata,   often    applied    themselves   to   heathen 
culture,  and  more  or  less  neglected  the  law  of  their  fath 
the  scribes  ever  appeared  in  a  relative  contrast  to  the  prie 
It  was  no  longer  the  priests,  but  the  scribes,  who  wen   the 
zealous  guardians   of  the   law.      Hence   they  were   also   from 
that  time  onwards  the  recti  teacliers  of  the  people,  over  whose 
spiritual  life  they  bore  complete  sway. 

In  the  time  of  the  New  Testament  we  find  this  process 
fully  completed  ;  the  scribes  then  formed  a  firmly  compa 
class  in  undisputed  possession  of  a  spiritual  supremacy  over 
the  people.  They  are  usually  called  in  the  New  Testament 
ypafi/xaTeif,  i.e.  "  learned  in  Scripture,"  "  the  learned,"  corre- 
sponding to  the  Hebrew  VypO,  which  in  itself  means  nothing 
more  than  homines  literati  (men  professionally  occupied  witu 
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the  Scriptures).18     That  such  occupation  should  concern 
chiefly  with   the   law  was   self-evident.      B •  -;  I M   this  £> i 
designation,  we  also  matt  with  the   more  special   one  vopuKot, 
i.e.  "the  learned  in  the  law,"  "jurists"  (Matt.  xxii.   35  ;  Luke 
vii.   30,  x.  25,  xi.  45  sq.,  52,  xiv.   3);19  and  inasmuch  as 
they  not  only  knew,  hut  taught  the  law,  they  were  lik. 
called  vofiohihua-KaXoL,  "  teachers  of  the  law"  (Luke  v.    17; 
Acts  v.  34).      Josephus  calls  them  irarpiutv  i^rjyrjTal  vopuop,*0 
or    in    Graecized    fashion    <ro<pi<jTalllx    also    iepoypappLaTel?.2* 
In   the    Mishna  the   expression   D^DiD  is   only  used    of    the 
scribes  of  former  times,  who  in  the  times  of  the  Mishna  had 
already    become    an   authority.23     Contemporary    scribes    are 

18  IBID  is  any  one  professionally  employed  about  books,  e.g.  also  a  writer 
(Shabbath  xii.  5;  Nulnrim  ix.  2;  Gittin  iii.  1,  vii.  2,  viii.  8,  ix.  8;  Baba 
mezia  v.  11 ;  Sanhedrin  iv.  8,  v.  6)  or  ■  bookbinder  (Pesachim  iii.  1).  On 
its  use  in  the  Old  Testament,  Bee  Gesenius1  Thesaurus,  p.  966.  When  it  if 
Mid  in  the  Talmud,  that  the  scribes  were  called  D*"iD1D  because  they 
counted  the  letters  of  the  Thoi ih  (Kiildushin  30»,  in  Wunsche,  Neue 
IU  itriiijc  zur  Erltutrritng  <hr  Kvautji  lien,  1878,  p.  13.  179),  this  is  of  course 
only  a  worthless  etymological  trifling. 

19  vop.tn.6f  is  in  later  Greek  the  proper  technical  expression  for  a  "jurist," 
juris  pcritus.     Thus  especially  of  Roman  jurists  in  Strabo,  p.  539  :  ti  tuc* 

Pa/uuioi;  vof*ix.oi,  also  in  the  Edictum  Diocletiani,  see  Rudorff,  Btfmitekt 
It'erhtsgeschichte,  ii.  54.  It  is  not  accidentally  that  the  expression  is  so 
frequently  found  in  St.  Luke.  He  purposes  thereby  to  make  clear  to  hui 
Roman  readers  the  character  of  the  Jewish  scribes. 

20  Antt.  xvii.  6,  2.     Conip.  xviii.  3.  5. 

21  BelL  Jud.  i.  33.  2,  ii.  17.  8,  9. 
28  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  5.  3. 

23  See  Orla  iii.  9  ;  Jebamolh  u.  4,  ix.  3  (Sola  ix.  15) ;  Sanhedrin  xi.  3  ; 
Kelim  xiii.  7;  Para  xi.  4-6;  Tohoroth  iv.  7,  11 ;  Tebul  jom  iv.  6;  Jedajim 
■ii.  2.  In  all  these  passages,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  Sola  ix.  15,  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  original  text  of  the  Mishna,  "  the  ordinances  of  the 
scribes  (D^IQID  *"Q*l)  "  are  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the  prescriptions  of 
the  Thorah,  and  in  such  wise  that  the  former  also  are  regarded  as  having 
been  for  a  long  period  authoritative.  Apart  from  these  passages  the  expres- 
sion D^SID  only  occurs  in  the  Mishna  in  the  sense  stated  above,  note  18. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Shemoueh  Esreh,  in  the  13th  Beracha,  God  is  entreated 
to  let  His  mercy  dispose  of  "  the  righteous,  the  pious,  and  the  elders  of 
Israel  and  the  rest  of  the  scribes  "  (□'HBID  riD^S),  which  latter  are  con- 
sequently assumed  to  be  still  existing.  The  Greek  ypoiftfixTtv;  is  still 
found  in  Jewish  epitaphs  in  Rome  of  the  date  of  the  later  emperors  (2nd  to 
4th  century  after  Christ)  ;  see  Garrucci,  Cimitero  degli  antichi  Ebrei  scoperto 
vecentemente  in  Vigna  Randanini  (1862),  pp.  42,  46.  47,  54,  55,  59,  61. 
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always  called  B^an  in  the  Mishna.  The  extraordinary  respect 
paid  to  these  "  scholars "  on  the  part  of  the  people  was 
expressed  by  the  titles  of  honour  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
most  usual  was  the  appellation  "ai,  "  my  master ; "  Greek, 
pafifti  (Matt.  iii.  7  and  elsewhere).24  From  this  respectful 
address  the  title  Rabbi  was  gradually  formed,  the  suffix  losing 
its  pronominal  signification  with  the  frequent  use  of  the 
address,  and  'ai  being  also  used  as  a  title  (Rabbi  Joshua, 
Rabbi  Eliezer,  Rabbi  Akiba).25  This  use  cannot  be  proved 
before  the  time  of  Christ.  Hillel  and  Shamniai  were  never 
called  Rabbis,  nor  is  pafi&t  found  in  the  New  Testament 
except  as  an  actual  addn  M.  The  word  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  used  as  a  title  till  after  the  time  of  Christ.  12"},  or  as 
the  word  is  also  pronounced  pa"!,  is  an  enhanced  form  of  3TJ 
The  first  form  seems  to  belong  more  to  the  Hebrew,  the 
second   to  the   Aramaean    Q  lb  nee  ja^  is  found  in  the 

Garrucci,  Dissertazioni  archeologische,  vol.  ii.  (18G0),  p.  165,  no.  20,  21,  p, 
182,  no.  U. 

84  21  means  simply  "  master,"  in  opposition,  e.g.,  to  slave  (Sukka  ii.  9  ; 
(littiit  iv.  -t,  5  ;  Edujoth  i.  13 ;  Aboth  i.  8).  The  mode  of  address  >y^,  u  my 
master/1  is  found  in  the  Mishna,  e.g.  J'esachim  vi.  2;  fig*!  ImImm  ii.  '.'. 
liu. ;  Xedarini  ix.  5 ;  Baba  kamma  viii.  6.  Also  with  the  plural  sutlix 
IP1%  "our  master,"  Beraehuth  ii.  5,  7.    This  predicate  having  been  Ik 

upon  the  scribes  in  their  teaching  capacity,  31  gradually  acquired  Um 
meaning  of  M  teacher."  It  seems  to  have  been  already  thus  used  in  a 
saying  attributed  to  Joshua  ben  IVrachiah,  Aboth  i.  6.  In  the  time  of  the 
Mishna  this  meaning  was,  at  all  events,  quite  common  ;  see  Hush  hashana 
ii.  9,  Jin. ;  Baba  mezia  ii.  11  ;  Edujoth  i.  3,  viii.  7  ;  Aboth  iv.  12  ;  Ktrithuth 
vi.  9,  fin. ;  Jadajim  iv.  8,  Jin.     Comp.  John  i.  39. 

85  Like  Monsieur.  Comp.  ou  the  title  of  Rabbi  generally,  Seruppii 
Dissert,  de  tittdo  Rabbi  (in  Uyoliui's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xxi.).  Lightfoot  and 
VYetzstein  on  Matt,  xxiii.  7.  Buxtorf,  De  abbreviuturis  hebraicis.  pp.  172-177. 
Carpzov,  Af>j>aratus  historico-criticus,  p.  137  sqq.  Winer,  RWB.  ii.  296  sq. 
PrCMOl  in  Herzog's  Real- Enc,  1st  ed.  xii.  471  sq.  Gr'atz,  Gesch.  der  Juden, 
iv.  431  Ewald,  (itsch.  dts  I'olLrs  Isrml,  v.  806.  Steiner  in  Schenkel's 
Bibellex.  v.  29  sq.  Riehtn's  U'urterb.  s.v.  Hamburger,  Reid-Euc,  Div.  ii. 
art.  "Rabban."     The  Lexiea  to  the  New  Testament,  s.v.  I 

28  Both  forms  appear  in  the  Targuins  (see  Buxtorf,   Lex.   I'hald.  s.v. 
Levy,  Cludd.  WOrterb.  ».».),  and  on  the  other  hand  p")  almost  alu 
the  Hebrew.     Of  the  form  pan  only  one  example  is  known  to  me  in  the 
Mishna,  viz.  in  Tuanith  iii.  8,  wher*;  it  is  used  with  reference  to  God.     On 
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lfiahna  u  the  title  of  four  prominent  icribee  of  the  I 

the  Mi-lm:i  (about  a.i>.  40  150)*  and  in  the  ft  n<-nt, 
on  the  other   hand,  pafSfiowl  (lis"!   or  P>"!)  as  a   i 
addreai  to  Christ  (Mark  x.  5  1  >  John  xx.  1  t)).-s     In  • 
of  the  Ne              oenl    Rabbi  ii  n           ted  by  *ey»M  (Matt 

viii.  2,0,  8,  21,  25  and  frequently)  or  ciSdaKa\>  Hi.  9 

and  frequently) ;  in  St.  Luke  alao  by  hrterdrm  (Lake  v.  6,  viii. 

24,  45,  ix.  33,  49j  KVit   13).      Tlari'ip    and    KadrjjTjTij';  ( 
xxiii.  9,  10)  are  also  mentioned  as  other  oamea  of  honour  • 
to  scribes.     The  latter  is  probably  equal  to  ITlto,  "  t, 
The  former  answeri  to  the  Aramaic  RH*,  which  also  occurs 

in  the  Miahna  and  Tosefta  as  the  title  of  several  Rabbis.10 

the  meaning  of  pi  Aruch  says  ( -\r.  "ZH-  ■  •   ''■    |  UB  I'uxtorf, 

Ik  aNirmahtrit,  p.   176):  p"l   *TlO   Sllil   *TI   3">0  ^TU.    "greater  tlian 

Rab  is  Rabbi,  sad  greats*  than  Rabbi  ii  Bsbasw." 

27  Theso  four  are— (1)  Bsbbsa  <  lanattal  I..  (2)  Rsbbaa  Johanaa  bsa 

Sakkai,  (3)  Rabban  Gamaliel  II.,  (1)  Rsbbaa  Simon  hen  Gamaliel  II.  To 
all  these  the  title  pi  is  as  a  rule  ascribed  in  the  be-  Mi-lma 

(e.g.  Cod.  de  Rossi  188).  Rabban  Gamaliel  III.,  son  of  R.  Jadah  ba- 
also  occurs  once  in  the  Mishna  (A  both  ii.  2).  Of  two  others,  to  whom  thia 
title  is  usually  spplied  (Simon  the  son  of  Hillel,  and  Simon  the  son  of 
Gamaliel  I.),  the  former  does  not  occur  in  the  Mishnaat  all,  the  latter,  at 
least  in  the  chief  passsgS,  Aboth  i.  17,  not  under  this  title.  He  is  however 
probably  intended  by  Rabban  Simon  ben  Gamaliel,  mentioned  Kerithoth 
1.7. 

28  The  opinion  formerly  expressed  by  Delitzsch,  that  the  form  pm  is  only 
used  with  reference  to  God  (Zeitschr.f.  luth.  Theol.  1876,  pp.  409,  0 

been  since  withdrawn  by  himself  as  erroneous  from  consideration  of  the 
usual  diction  of  the  Targum  (Ztitschr.  f.  luth.  Theol.  1878,  p.  7).  That 
the  form  rm  is  pronounced  ribbon  by  modern  Jews,  as  also  *3f\  ribbi,  is 
quite  irrelevant.  The  shortening  of  a  into  i  is  confessedly  very  frequent  in 
Hebrew,  but  in  this  case  of  very  recent  date.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  wag 
probably  still  pronounced  pan,  as  the  Cod.  de  Rossi  138  prints  the  passage 
Taanitli  iii.  8.  Comp.  also  Delitzsch,  Zeitschr.  f.  luth.  Theol.  1876,  p.  606. 
It  is  only  for  the  Aramaean  that  the  pronunciation  ribbon  is  well  evidenced. 
See  Berliner's  Atugabe  des  Onkelos,  e.g.  Gen.  xix.  2,  xhi.  30;  Ex.  xxi. 
4-8,  xxiii.  17. 

29  See  Wiinsche,  Neue  Beitrage  zur  Erlauterung  der  Evangelien  (1878), 
p.  279  sq. 

30  Abba  Saul  is  the  most  frequently  mentioned  among  these,  Pea  viii.  5  ; 
Kilajim  ii.  3;  Shabbath  xxiii.  3;  Shekalim  iv.  2;  Beza  iii.  8;  Aboth  ii.  8; 
Middoth  ii.  5,  v.  4  and  elsewhere.  Comp.  also  Abba  Gurjan  (Kiddushin  iv. 
14)  ;  Abba  Joses  ben  Chanan  (Middoth  ii.  6.     Tosefta,  ed.  Zuckermandel, 
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The  Rabbis  required  from  their  pupils  the  most  absolute 
reverence,  surpassing  even  the  honour  felt  for  parents.  "  Let 
thine  esteem  for  thy  friend  border  upon  thy  respect  for  thy 
teacher,  and  respect  for  thy  teacher  on  reverence  for  God."  3l 
"  Respect  for  a  teacher  should  exceed  respect  for  a  father,  for 
both  father  and  son  owe  respect  to  a  teacher."32  "  If  a  man's 
father  and  teacher  have  lost  anything,  the  tear'.  I   has 

the  precedence  (i.e.  he  must  first  be  assisted  in  recovering  it). 
For  his  father  only  brought  him  into  this  world.  His  te 
who  taught  bin  wisdom,  brings  him  into  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come.  But  if  his  father  is  himself  a  teacher,  then  his 
father's  loss  has  precedence.  If  a  man's  father  and  his  teacher 
irrying  burdens,  he  must  lirst  help  his  teacher  and  after- 
wards his  father.  If  his  father  and  his  teacher  are  in  captivity, 
he  must  first  ransom  his  teacher  and  afterwards  his  father. 
But  if  his  father  be  himself  a  scholar,  the  father  has  pre- 
cedence."M  The  Rabbis  in  general  everywhere  claimed  the 
first  rank.  "  They  loved  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  and 
the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues  and  greetings  in  the  markets, 
and  to  be  called  of  men  Rabbi,  Rabbi"  (Matt,  xxiii.  6,  7; 
Mark  xii.  38,  39  ;  Luke  XL  43,  XX.  46). 

All  the  labours  of  the  scribes,  whether  educational  or 
judicial,  were  to  be  gratuitous.  R.  Zadok  said :  Make  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  neither  a  crown  wherewith  to  make  a 
show,  nor  a  spade  wherewith  to  dig.  Ilillel  used  to  say:  He 
who  uses  the  crown  (of  the  law)  for  external  aims  fades 
away.3*  That  the  judge  might  not  receive  presents  was 
already  prescribed  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ex.  xxiii.  8  ;  Deut. 
xvi.  9).     Hence  it  is  also  said  in  the  Mishna :  "  If  any  one 

pp.  154.  18,  199.  89,  188.  29,  G55.  31) ;  Abba  Joses  ben  Dosai  (Tose/la  88. 
■i,  817.  19,  880.  Mi.  etc.)  ;  Abba  Ju.lan  (Tos<fta  259.  18,  610.31).  Others 
in  Zuckerinaiii lei's  Judex  to  the  Tusefta,  p.  xxxi. 

31  Aboth  iv.  19.  "  Ktrithuth  vi.  9,  fin. 

83  Balm  iiuzia  ii.  11.  Cmnp.  also  Gfrorer,  Da*  Juhrhumlert  de*  HA, 
i.  144  sq.     Weber,  St/*ttm  tier  altsynayoyalcn  paUbt  Theoloyie,  p   121  sq. 

34  Aboth  iv.  5,  i.  13.  Couip.  alao  Gfrorer,  Das  Jahrh.  ie$  lleils,  L  156- 
160. 
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receives  payment  for  a  judicial   decision,  his  sentence  is  not 

valid." "      Tim  Babbit  wen  therefore  left  to  oUm 

for  obtaining  a  livelihood.     Some  wtn  persons  of  property, 

others  practised  sonic  fade  M  well  as  tlie  .study  of  the  law. 
The  OOmbination  of  some  secular  business  with  the  study  of 
the  law  is  especially  recommended  by  Babbea  Gamaliel  III., 
son  of  It.  Judah  ha- Nasi.  "For  exertion  in  both  keepi  from 
sin.  The  study  of  the  law  without  employment  in  hu 
must  at  last  be   interrupted,  end  bringi  tzanegreenoo 

it."a       It   is   known    that   St.  J'anl,  even  when    a   pn 

the  gospel,  practised  ■  trade  .iii.  3;   1  These,  ii  'J; 

2  Thess.  iii.  8).     And  we   are  told  the  like  of  many  Ka 
In  such  a  case  their  occupation  with  the  law  was  of  i 
esteemed  the  more  important,  and  they  were  caution 
over-estimation  of  their  secular  business.     The  son  of  8 
already  warns  against  a  one-sided  devotion  to  handicraft,  and 
extols  the  blessing  of  scriptural  wisdom  (Wisd.  xxxviii.  24- 
39,  11).     E.  Meir  said:   Give  yourselves  less  to  trade  sad 
occupy  yourselves  more  with   the  law  ; w  and  Hillel :  He  who 
devotes  himself  too  much  to  trade  will  not  grow  wise.*9 

The  principle  of  non-remuneration  was  strictly  carried  out 
only  in  their  judicial  labours,  but  hardly  in  their  employment 
as  teachers.  Even  in  the  Gospel,  notwithstanding  the  express 
admonition  to  the  disciples,  Saypeap  iXdfieTe,  haypeav  hore 
(Matt.  x.  8),  it  is  also  said  that  a  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire 
(Matt.  x.  10  ;  Luke  x.  7),  to  which  saying  St.  Paul  expressly 
refers  (1  Cor.  ix.  15)  when  he  claims  as  his  right — although 
he  but  exceptionally  used  it — a  maintenance  from  those  to 
whom  he  preached  the  gospel  (1   Cor.  ix.  3-18;  2  Cor.  xi. 

35  Bechoroth  iv.  6.  8*  Aboth  ii.  2. 

87  Comp.  Hartmann,  Die  enge  Verbindung  des  Alten  Testaments  mit  dem 
Neuen,  p.  410  sq.  Gfrorer,  Das  Jahrh.  des  Heils,  L  160-163.  Delitzsch, 
Handwerkerleben  zur  Zeit  Jesu  (2nd  ed.  1875),  pp.  71-83 ;  Lehrstand 
und  Handwerk  in  Verbindung.  Hamburger,  Real  -  Enc,  Div.  ii.  p.  288 
(art.  "  Gelehrter  ")  and  p.  1241  (art.  "  Unterhalt ").  Seligmann  Meyer, 
Arbeit  und  Handwerk  im  Talmud  (1878),  pp.  23-36. 

88  Aboth  iv.  10.  •»  Aboth  ii.  5. 
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8,  9  ;  Phil.  iv.  10-18.  Comp.  also  Gal.  vi.  6).  If  such  was 
the  view  of  the  times,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  Jewish 
teachers  of  the  law  also  did  not  always  impart  their  instruction 
gratuitously,  nay  the  very  exhortations  quoted  above,  not  to 
practise  instruction  in  the  law  for  the  sake  of  selfish  into 
lead  us  to  infer  that  absence  of  remuneration  was  not  the 
general  rule.  In  Christ's  censures  of  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees their  covetousness  is  a  special  object  of  reproof  (Murk 
xii.  40  ;  Luke  xx.  47,  xvi.  14).  Hence,  even  if  their 
instruction  was  given  gratuitously,  they  certainly  knew  how 
to  compensate  themselves  in  some  other  way.  The  mote] 
testimony  borne  to  them  by  Christ  was  by  no  means  of  the 
best :  "  All  their  works  they  do  to  be  seen  of  men  :  they 
make   broad   their  phylacteries   and   enlar-  orders   of 

their    garments   (Matt,    xxiii.    5),   and    love    to    go    in    long 
garments  "  (Mark  xii.  38  ;  Luke  xx.  46). 

The  headquarters  of  the  operations  of  the  scribes  was  of 
course  Judaea  until  a.d.  70.  But  we  should  be  mistaken  if 
we  expected  to  find  them  there  only.  Whatever  zeal  for  the 
law  of  the  fathers  was  active  they  were  indispensable.  Hence 
we  meet  with  them  in  Galilee  also  (Luke  v.  17),  nay  in  the 
distant  Dispersion ;  for  ypafifiareh  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  Jewish  epitaphs  in  Rome  of  the  later  imperial  period  (see 
above,  note  23),  and  the  Babylonian  scribes  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  were  the  authors  of  the  Talmud,  the  chief  work 
of  Rabbinic  Judaism. 

After  the  separation  of  the  Pharisaic  and  Sadducaean 
tendencies  the  scribes  in  general  adhered  to  the  former.  It 
this  was  nothing  else  but  the  party,  that  acknowledged  as  an 
authoritative  rule  of  life  the  maxims,  which  had  in  the 
course  of  time  been  developed  by  the  scribes,  and  sought  to 
carry  them  strictly  out.  Inasmuch  however  as  the  "  scribes  " 
were  merely  "  men  learned  in  the  law,"  there  must  have  been 
also  Sadducaean  scribes.  For  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the 
Sadducees,  who  acknowledged  the  written  law  as  binding, 
should  have  had  among  them  none  who  made  it  their  pro- 
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fession   to   rtudy   it.      In   fact   those    passages  of   the 
Testament,  which  ibes  who  were  of  the  Phti 

(Mark  ii.  10  ;  Lake  v.  30;  Acts  xxiii.  9),  point  also  to  the 

existence  of  Saddncaean  scribes. 

The  professional  employment  of  the  scribes  referred,  if  net 

exclusively,  yet  first  and  chiefly,  to  tlie  law,  and  therefore  to 
the  administration  of  justice.      They  Were  in  the  first  in 
Jurists,  and   their  task   was   in   this    respect   ;i   threefold    one: 
(1)  the  more  careful  theoretical  development  <>f  the  lata  > 
(li)    the    teaching    of   it    to    their    pupils;     (3)    its   pm 
administration,  that  Is,  the  pronunciation  of  legal  decisions  as 
learned  assessors  in  courts  of  ju-tice.** 

1.  First  the  theoretic  development  <>f  (lie  law  itself.  Thii 
indeed  was  immovably  (i\ed  as  to  its  principles  in  the  Thorah 
itself.  Bixt  no  codex  of  law  goes  into  snch  detaO  as  to  he  in 
no  need  of  exposition,  while  some  of  the  appointments  of  the 
Mo  feio  law  are  expressed  in  very  general  terms.  Here  then  was 
a  wide  field  for  the  labours  of  the  scribes.  They  had  always 
to  develop  with  careful  casuistry  the  general  precepts  given 
in  the  Thorah,  that  so  a  guarantee  might  exist,  that  the 
tendency  of  the  precepts  of  the  law  had  been  really  appre- 
hended according  to  their  full  extent  and  meaning.  In  those 
points  for  which  the  written  law  made  no  direct  provision  a 
compensation  had  to  be  created,  either  by  the  establishment  of 
a  precedent,  or  by  inference  from  other  already  valid  legal 
decisions.  By  the  diligence  with  which  this  occupation  was 
carried  on  during  the  last  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
Jewish  law  became  gradually  an  extensive  and  complicated 
science ;  and  this  law  not  being  fixed  in  writing,  but  pro- 
pagated by  oral  tradition,  very  assiduous  study  was  required 
to  obtain  even  a  general  acquaintance  with  it.  An  acquaint- 
ance however  with  what  was  binding  was  but  the  foundation 
and  prerequisite  for  the  professional  labours  of  the  scribes. 
Their    special    province    was    to   develop   what  was   already 

40  This  threefold  "power  of  the  wise  ;'  is  also  correctly  distinguished  by 
Weber  (System  tier  altsynagogalen  palastinischen  Thcologie,  pp.  130-143). 
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binding  by  continuous  methodical  labours  into  more  and  more 
subtle  casuistic  details.  For  all  casuistry  is  by  its  very 
nature  endless.41 

The  object  of  all  these  labours  being  to  settle  a  system  of 
law  binding  on  all,  the  work  could  not  be  performed  in  an 
isolated  manner  by  individual  scribes.  It  was  necessary  that 
constant  mutual  communication  should  be  going  on  among 
them  for  the  purpose  of  arriving,  upon  the  ground  of  a  comnmn 
understanding,  at  some  generally  acknowledged  resul: 
the  whole  process  of  systemutiziinj  (he  law  was  carried  on  in  the 
form  of  oral  discussions  of  the  scribes  among  each  other.  The 
acknowledged  authorities  not  merely  gathered  about  them 
pupils,  whom  they  instructed  in  the  law,  but  also  debated 
legal  questions  among  themselves,  nay  discussed  the  eutire 
matter  of  the  law  in  common  disputations.  Of  this  method 
of  giving  structure  to  the  law,  the  Mishna  everywhere 
testifies.41*  To  make  this  possible,  it  was  needful  that  the 
heads  at  least  of  the  body  of  scribes  should  dwell  together 
at  certain  central  localities.  Many  indeed  would  be  scattered 
about  the  country  for  the  purposes  of  giving  instruction  and 
pronouncing  judicial  decisions.  But  the  majority  of  those 
authorities,  who  were  mainly  of  creative  genius,  must  have 
been  concentrated  at  some  one  central  point — till  a.d.  70  at 
Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  at  other  places  (Jabne,  Tiberias). 

The  law  thus  theoretically  developed  by  scholars  was 
certainly,  in  the  first  place,  only  a  theory.  In  many  points 
it  also  remained  such,  the  actual  historical  and  political 
circumstances  not  allowing  of  its  being  earned  into  practice.41b 
In  general  however  the  labours  of  the  scribes  stood  in  an 
active   relation   to   actual   life  ;    and   in   proportion   as   their 

41  See  further  details  in  No.  3  :  Halachah  and  Haggadah. 

41*  Compare  e.g.  l\a  vi.  6  ;  Kilajim  iii.  7,  vi.  4  ;  Ttrumoth  v.  4 ;  Maaser 
sheni  ii.  2 ;  Shabbath  viii.  7  ;  Pesachim  vi.  2,  5  ;  Kerithoth  iii.  10  j  Mach- 
shirin  vi.  8  ;  Jadajim  iv.  3. 

*ib  For  an  instructive  example  of  the  kind,  see  Jadajim  iv.  3-4.  Comp. 
also  the  purely  theoretical  definitions  as  to  the  composition  of  the  tribes, 
Sanhedrin  i.  5  ;  Horajoth  i.  5. 

DIV.  n.  VOL.  I.  X 
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credit  increased,  did  their  theory  h-come.  valid  law.  Tn  the  last 
century  before  the  destruction  of*  Jew  ilem  the  Phai 
scribes  bore  already  sucli  absolute  spiritual  sway,  that  the 
great  Sanhedrim,  notwithstanding  its  mixed  composition  of 
l'harisees  and  Baddnoses,  adhered  In  practice  to  the  law- 
developed  by  the  l'harisees  (see  above,  b,  17'*;.  Many 
matters  were  besides  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  need  any 
formal  legialatioft  Pot  the  godly  would  observe  religion 
institutions,  not  on  account  of  formal  legislation,  but  by 
reason  of  a  voluntary  subjection  to  an  authority  which  they 
acknowledged  as  legitimate.42  Hence  the  maxims  developed 
by  the  scribes  were  recognised  as  binding  in  practice  also, 
so  soon  as  the  schools  were  agreed  about  them.  The  scribes 
were  in  fact,  though  not  upon  the  ground  of  formal  appoint- 
ment, legislators.  This  applies  in  a  very  special  manner  to 
the  time  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  There  then  no 
longer  existed  a  civil  court  of  justice  like  the  former  Sanhedrim. 
The  Rabbinical  scribes,  with  their  purely  spiritual  authority, 
were  now  the  only  influential  factors  for  laying  down  a  rule. 
They  had  formerly  been  the  actual  establishers  of  law,  they 
now  were  more  and  more  acknowledged  as  deciding  authorities. 
Their  judgment  sufficed  to  determine  what  was  valid  law.  As 
soon  then  as  doubt  arose  concerning  any  point,  or  it  was 
questioned  whether  this  or  that  course  of  action  should  be 
embraced,  it  was  customary  to  bring  the  matter  "  before  the 
learned,"  who  then  pronounced  an  authoritative  decision.48 
And  so  great  was  the  authority  of  these  teachers  of  the  law, 
that  the  judgment  of  even  one  respected  teacher  sufficed  to 
decide  a  question.44     New  dogmas,  i.e.  new  rules  legally  valid, 

42  The  priests  too  almost  always  followed  the  theory  of  the  scribes. 
They  are  but  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  Mishna  has  to  report  a  differ- 
ence between  the  practice  of  the  priests  and  the  theory  of  the  Rabbis  ;  see 
Shekalim  i.  3-4  ;  Joma  vi.  3  ;  Sebachim  xii.  4. 

43  "  The  matter  came  he  fore  the  learned  (D^Mfl)  and  they  decided  thus  and 
thvs,"  is  a  formula  of  frequent  occurrence.  See  e.g.  Kilajim  iv.  9  ;  Edujoth 
vii.  3  ;  Bechoroth  v  3. 

44  In  this  manner  are  doubtful  cases  decided,  e.g..  by  Rabban  Johanan 
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sometimes  even  differing  from  what  had  hitherto  been 
customary,  were  laid  down,  without  even  such  special  occasion.1" 
In  such  cases  however  it  was  always  assumed  that  the  de 
of  the  individual  agreed  with  the  decision  of  the  majority  of 
all  the  teachers  of  the  law,  and  was  accepted  by  them 
(see  No.  3).  Hence  it  might  happen  that  the  decision  of 
a  single  teacher  would  be  subsequently  corrected  by  the 
majority,4'  or  that  even  an  eminent  teacher  would  be 
obliged  to  subordinate  his  own  view  to  those  of  a  ■  court  " 
of  teachers.47 

The  legislative  power  of  the  Rabbis  was  a  thing  so  self- 
evident  in  the  time  of  the  Mishna,  that  it  is  often  without 
further  ceremony  assumed  also  for  the  time  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  It  is  said  quite  naturally  that  Hillel 
decreed  this  or  that,48  or  that  Gamaliel  I.  enacted  this  or 
that.49  And  yet  not  Hillel  or  Gamaliel  I.,  but  the  great 
Sanhedrim  of  Jerusalem,  was  then  the  ultimate  resort  for 
decision.  For  thence  proceeded,  as  is  said  in  the  Mishna 
itself,  "  the  law  for  all  Israel." M  The  truth  in  this  repre- 
sentation is,  that  in  any  case  the  great  teachers  of  the  law 
were  already  the  deciding  authorities. 

2.  The  second  chief  task  of  the  scribes  was  to  teach  the  law. 
The  ideal  of  legal  Judaism  was  properly,  that  i  ulite 

should   have   a  professional   acquaintance   with   the   law.      If 
this  were  unattainable,  then  the  greatest  possible  number  was 

ben  Sakkai  (Shalbuth  xvi.  7,  xxii.  3),  Rabban  Gamaliel  II.  (Kelim  v.  4),  R. 
Akilia  (Kilujim  vii.  5  ;   Terumoth  iv.  13  ;  Jebamoth  xii.  5  ;  Xidda  viii.  3). 

45  So  e.g.  by  Rabban  Johanan  ben  Sakkai  (Sulka  Hi.  12;  Hush  hashana 
iv.  1,  3,  4 ;  So ta  ix.  9  ;  Menachoth  x.  5)  and  by  R.  Akiba  (Mauser  shew 
v.  8  ;  Nasir  vi.  1  ;   Sanhedrin  iii.  4). 

40  Tbus  was  a  decision  of  Nahum  the  Median  subsequently  corrected  by 
,l  the  learned,"  Aasir  v.  4. 

47  E.g.  R.  Joshua  had  to  agree  to  a  decision  of  Rabban  Gamaliel  II. 
ami  his  court,  Rosh  hashana  ii.  9. 

S  ibiith  x.  3;    Gittin  iv.  3;  Arachin  ix.  4.     Everywhere   with  the 
formula  ppnn,  "he  decreed." 

49  Bo$h  hatkema  ii.  5;  Gittin  iv.  2-3.     Equally  with  the  formula  ppnrt- 
A0  Sanhedrin  xi.  2. 
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to  be  raised  to  this  ideal  elevation.     "  Bring  up  many  scholars  " 
is  said  to  have  been  already  a  motto  of  the  men  of  I 
Synagogue.*     Benoethe  more  famous  Babe  Meembled 

about  them  In  great  numbers,  youths  di  taction/1 

for  the  purpose  of  making  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
tin-  much  ramified  and  copious  "oral  law."     The  pnpfli 
ealled  tnn^l  or  more  fully  W?«*J  ¥pYft*m    Tl 

consisted  of  an  indefatigable  continuous  exercise  of  the  memory. 
For  the  object  being  that  the  pupils  should  remember  with 
accuracy  the  entire  matter  with  its  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  minutiae,  and  the  oral  law  being  never  committed  to  writing, 
the  instruction  could  not  be  confined  to  a  single  statement. 
The  teacher  was  obliged  to  repeat  his  matter  again  and  again 
with  his  pupils.  Hence  in  Babbinifl  diction  "to  repeat" 
(rw  es  Sevrepovv)  means  exactly  the  sane  as  "  to  teach " 
(whence  also  n:c>»  =  teaching).54  This  repetition  was  not 
however  performed  by  the  teacher  only  delivering  his  matter. 
The  whole  proceeding  was,  on  the  contrary,  disputational. 
The  teacher  brought  before  his  pupils  several  legal  questions 
for  their  decision  and  let  them  answer  them  or  answered  them 
himself.  The  pupils  were  also  allowed  to  propose  questions 
to  the  teacher."  This  form  of  catechetical  lecture  has  left 
its  mark  upon  the  style  of  the  Mishna,  the  question  being 
frequently  started  how  this  or  that  subject  is  to  be  under- 

"  Aboth  LI.  82  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  xxxiii.  2. 

*3  Pesachim  iv.  5  ;  Joma  i.  6  ;  Sukka  ii.  1  ;  Chagiga  i.  8  ;  Nedarim  x.  4  ; 
Sota  i.  3  ;  SanJiedrin  iv.  4,  xi.  2  ;  Makkoth  ii.  5  ;  Aboth  v.  12  ;  Horajoth 
iii.  8  ;  Negaim  xii.  5.  Pupils  e.g.  of  Rabban  Johanan  ben  Sakkai  (Aboth 
ii.  8),  of  Rabban  Gamaliel  II.  (Berachoth  ii.  5-7),  of  R.  Ismael  (Erubin  ii.  6), 
R.  Akiba  (Nidda  viii.  3),  pupils  of  the  school  of  Shammai  (Orla  ii.  5,  12), 
are  severally  mentioned.  The  appellation  inn  for  one  who  has  finished 
his  study  of  the  law,  but  has  not  yet  obtained  any  publicly  acknowledged 
position,  belongs  to  the  later  Middle  Ages.  In  the  Mishna  the  word  has 
quite  another  meaning.     See  §  26. 

**  Comp.  Hieronymus,  Epist.  121  ad  Algasiam,  quaest.  x.  (Opp.  ecL 
Vallarsi,  L  884  sq.)  :  Doctores  eorum  a&p o/  hoc  est  sapientes  vocantur.  Et 
si  quando  certis  diebus  traditiones  suas  exponunt  discipulis  suis,  30lent 
dicere  :  o*  ao<pol  Isvrepuou/,  id  est  sapientes  docent  traditiones. 

w  See  Lightfoot  and  Wetzstein  on  Luke  ii  46. 
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stood  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  decision.86  All  knowledge 
of  the  law  being  strictly  traditional,  a  pupil  had  only  two 
duties.  One  was  to  keep  everything  faithfully  in  memory. 
R.  Dosthai  said  in  the  name  of  E.  Meir :  He  who  forgets  a 
tenet  of  his  instruction  in  the  law,  to  him  the  Scripture 
imputes  the  wilful  forfeiture  of  his  life."  The  second  duty 
was  never  to  teach  anything  otherwise  than  it  had  been 
delivered  to  him.  Even  in  expression  he  was  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  words  of  his  teacher :  "  Every  one  is  bound  to 
teach  with  the  expressions  of  his  teacher,"  jta?3  ipo  D"iK  3»n 
ta"i.M  It  was  the  highest  praise  of  a  pupil  to  be  "  like  a  well 
lined  with  lime,  which  loses  not  one  drop."  * 

For  these  theoretical  studies  of  the  law,  whether  the 
disputations  of  tho  scribes  with  each  other  or  instruction 
properly  so  called,  there  were  in  the  period  of  the  Mishna, 
and  probably  also  so  early  as  the  times  of  the  New  Test, 
special  localities,  the  so-called  "  houses  of  teaching "  (Heb. 
V-n®r\  tt%  plur,  nitrno  'ro).80  They  are  often  mentioned  in 
conjunction  witli  the  synagogues  as  places,  which  in  legal 
respects  enjoyed  certain  privileges.81  In  Jabne  a  locality 
which  was  called  "  the  vineyard "  (D~J3)  ^s  mentioned  as  a 
place  of  meeting  of  the  learned,  from  which  however  we 
cannot  infer,   that   D")3  was  in  general  a  poetic  term  for   a 

5 ,:  i:.<j.  V>(  rachoth  i.  1-2 ;  Pea  iv.  10,  vL  8,  vii.  3,  4,  viii.  1  ;  Kilajim  ii  2, 
iv.  1,  I,  8,  vi.  1,  5;  Shtbiith  i.  1,  2,  5,  ii.  1,  iii.  1,  2,  iv.  4.     The  qi. 
is  very  frequently  introduced  by  Wj  (=how?)  :  Berachoth  vi.  1,  vii.  3  ; 
Demai  v.  1  ;   Terumoth  iv.  9  ;  Afaaser  sheiii  iv.  4,  v.  4  ;  Challa  ii.  8  ;  Orla 
ii.  2,  iii.  8 ;  Bikkurim  iii.  1,  2  ;  Erubin  v.  1,  viii.  1. 

6*  Aboth  iii.  8.  *«  Edujoth  i.  8. 

89  Aboth  ii.  8.     Comp.  also  Gfrbrer,  Das  Jahrh.  des  Heils,  L  168-173. 

80  Berachoth  iv.  2  ;  Demai  ii.  3,  vii.  5  ;  'Terumoth  xi.  10  ;  Shabbath  xvL  1, 
xviii.  1;  'Pesachim  iv.  4;  Beza  iii.  5;  Aboth  v.  14;  Menachoth  x.  9; 
Jadajim  iv.  8,  4.  In  the  passages  marked  *  the  plural  form  occurs.  On 
other  designations  of  the  house  of  teaching,  see  Yitringa,  De  synagoga 
vettn\  p.  188  sqq. 

11  Terumoth  xi.  10;  1'tsachim  iv.  4.  It  is  evident  from  both  passages, 
that  the  houses  of  teaching  were  distinct  from  the  synagogues.  On  the  hi^lj 
estimation  in  which  these  houses  of  teaching  were  held,  see  also  Hamburger, 
Rxal-Encycl  ii.  075-677,  art.  M  Lehrhaus." 
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house  of  teaching.11     In  Jennlem    indeed  the  ea1    I 

lectures  were  held  "  in  the  temple"  (iv  r$ 

Matt.  x.xi.  23,  xxvi.  56  J  Mark  xiv.  40  ;   Lake   xx.  87  j  John 

xviii.  20),  i.e.  in  the  colonnade-  01  101  100  of  the 

outer  court.      The  pupils  sat  on  the  ground  during  tl. 

tion  (yi?"]i?3)  of  the   teacher,  who  was  on  an   elev.r 

(hence  Acts  xxii.  3:   irapa  rot/?  7rooa9  rafiaXirjX;  coin] 

Luke  ii.  46).63 

3.  A  third  duty,  which  equally  belonged  to  the  calling  of 
the    scribes,   was    passing    sentence   in    the    court    of  ju 
Their  acquaintance  with    the  law   being  ■    professional   one, 
their    votes    could    not    but    be    of    influential    imparl 
It  is  true  that  at  least  daring  the  period  under  considera- 
tion,   a    special    and    scholarly    acquaintance    with  the    law 
was  by  no  means  essential  to  the  office  of  a  judge.      Any 
one  might  be  e  judge,  who  was  appointed  such  through  the 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.     And  it  may  be  sup]. 
that  the  small  local  courts  were  for  the  most  part  lay  courts. 
It  was  nevertheless  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  confidence 
should    be    placed    in    a   judge    in    proportion    as    he    was 
distinguished  for  a  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 

62  Kethuboth  iv.  6 ;  Edujoih  ii.  4.  According  to  the  connection  of  the 
two  passages,  Q~o  was  a  place  where  the  learned  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  in  Jabne  (R.  Eleasar  and  R.  Ismael  delivered  this  and  that  before 
the  learned  in  the  vineyard  at  Jabne).  It  is  probable  that  an  actual  vine- 
yard with  a  house  or  court,  which  served  as  a  place  of  meeting,  is  intended. 
The  traditional  explanation  tries  indeed  to  deduce  the  appellation  from  the 
circumstance,  that  in  the  house  of  teaching  the  D^TD/fl  sat  in  rows  like 
vine  plants  (so  already  Jer.  Berachoth  iv.  fol.  7d  in  Levy,  Neuhebr.  W'orUrh. 
ii.  408,  and  after  this  the  commentators  of  the  Mishna,  see  Surenhusius' 
edition  iii.  70,  iv.  332).  See,  on  the  contrary,  Derenbourg,  Histoire  de  la 
Palestine,  p.  380,  note  3. 

68  According  to  later  Talmudic  tradition,  the  sitting  on  the  ground  on 
the  part  of  scholars  was  not  customary  till  after  the  death  of  Gamaliel  I. ; 
in  earlier  times  they  used  to  stand  (Megilla  21a,  in  Lightfoot,  Horae 
hebraicae  on  Luke  ii.  46).  The  whole  tradition  however  is  merely  an 
explanation  of  Sota  ix.  15  :  "  Since  Rabban  Gamaliel  the  elder  died, 
reverence  for  the  law  has  disappeared."  See,  on  the  other  hand,  beside 
Luke  ii.  46,  Aboth  i.  4,  according  to  which  Joses  ben  Joeser  already  said, 
one  ought  to  let  oneself  be  covered  with  dust  at  the  feet  of  the  wise. 
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law.  So  far  then  as  men  learned  in  the  law  were  to  be 
found,  it  is  self-evident  that  such  would  be  called  to  the 
office  of  judge.  With  respect  to  the  great  Sanhedrim  at 
Jerusalem,  it  is  expressly  testified  in  the  New  Testament,  that 
ypafifjuiTel*;  also  were  among  those  who  were  its  members 
(comp.  above,  p.  177  sq.).  After  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  State, 
a.d.  70,  the  authority  of  the  Rabbis  increased  in  independent 
importance  in  this  respect  also.  Being  now  recognised  as 
independent  legislators,  they  were  also  regarded  as  independent 
fudges.  Their  sentences  were  voluntarily  acquiesced  in,  whether 
they  gave  judgment  collectively  or  individually.  Thus  it  is 
e.g.  related,  that  B,  Akiba  once  condemned  a  man  to  400  sus 
(denarii)  as  compensation  for  uncovering  his  head  to  a 
woman  in  the  street.** 

This  threefold  activity  of  the  scribes  as  men  learned  in 
the  law  formed  their  chief  and  special  calling.  But  the  Holj 
Scriptures  are  something  besides  law.  Even  in  the  P 
teuch  narrative  occupies  a  wide  space,  while  the  contents 
of  other  books  are  almost  exclusively  either  historical  or 
didactic.  This  fact  always  remained,  customary  as  it  was  to 
look  upon  the  whole  chiefly  from  the  view-point  of  law. 
These  Scriptures  then  being  also  deeply  studied,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  let  history  be  spoken  of  as  history  and 
religious  edification  as  such.  What  however  was  common 
in  the  treatment  of  these  Scriptures  and  those  of  the  law 
was,  that  they  too  were  dealt  with  as  a  sacred  t> 
sacred  standard,  which  was  not  only  to  be  deeply  studied,  but 
which  had  also  to  be  subjected  to  a  complete  elaboration.  As 
the  law  was  more  and  more  developed,  so  also  was  the  sacred 
history  and  the  religious  instruction  further  developed,  and 
that  always  in  connection  with  the  text  of  Scripture,  which 
just  in  its  quality  of  a  sacred  text  silently  invited  to  such 
deep  investigation.  In  such  development  the  notions  of  sub- 
sequent times  had,  of  course,  a  very  important  influence  in 
modifying  results.  History  and  dogma  were  not  merely  further 
64  Baba  lcamma  viii.  8. 
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developed,  Imt  fashioned  •OOOfding  U)  the  viewi  of  after  bl 

This  gave  rise  to  what  ii  usual])-  called  the  II      ;ad  in."    k  ia 

triir  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  special  province  of  teacbtn 
of  the  law  to  occupy  themselves  therewith.  But  linos  the 
manipulation  of  the  law  and  that  of  the  historical  religions 
and  ethical  contents  of  the  sacred  text  SJOM  from  ■  kindred 

exigency,  it  was  a  natural  result,  that  both  should  be 
by  the  same  persons.     As  a  rule  the  learned  occupied   them- 
selves with  both,  though  some  distinguished  themselves  more 
in  the  former  and  others  more  in  the  latter  department. 

In  their  double  quality  of  men  learned  in  the  law  and 
learned  in  the  "  Haggadah,"  the  scribes  were  also  qualified 
above  others  for  delivering  lectures  and  exhortations  in  tloe 
synagogues.  These  were  not  indeed  confined  to  aj .pointed 
persons.  Any  one  capable  of  so  doing  might  stand  up  to 
teach  in  the  synagogue  at  the  invitation  of  the  ruler  (see 
§  27).  But  as  in  courts  of  justice  the  learned  doctors  of  the 
law  were  preferred  to  the  laity,  so  too  in  the  synagogue  their 
natural  superiority  asserted  itself. 

To  the  juristic  and  haggadic  elaboration  of  Holy  Scripture, 
was  added  a  third  kind  of  occupation  therewith,  viz.  the  care 
of  tlie  text  of  Scripture  as  such.  The  higher  the  authority  of 
the  sacred  text,  the  more  urgent  was  the  necessity  for  its  con- 
scientious and  unadulterated  preservation.  From  this  necessity 
originated  all  those  observations  and  critical  notes  subsequently 
comprised  under  the  name  of  the  Massora  (the  computation 
of  verses,  words  and  letters,  orthographical  notes,  critical 
remarks  on  the  text,  and  such  like).  This  work  however  was 
mainly  the  labour  of  a  later  period.  During  that  with  which 
we  are  occupied  its  first  beginnings  had  at  most  been  made.66 

c*  For  further  particulars,  see  No.  3. 

66  Comp.  on  the  Massora,  Strack  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.,  2nd  ed.  is, 
388-394.  Reuss,  Gesch.  der  heiligen  Schriften  A.  T.1  s,  §  581,  and  the  litera- 
ture cited  by  both  ;  also  Hamburger,  Real-Encycl.  ii.  1211-1220  (art.  ''Text 
der  Bibel ").  Only  isolated  remarks,  which  perhaps  belong  to  the  subject, 
are  fouud  in  the  Mishna,  Pesachim  ix.  2  (that  a  point  stands  over  the  n  in 
flpm,  Num.  ix.  10)  ;  Sola  v.  5  (that  the  &^>  in  Job  xiii.  15  may  mean 
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SurenhuBius,    B//3*of  *«T*XX«yijf   in   quo   secundum   veterum    theohgorun 

Hebraeorum  formulas  allegandi  et  modos  interpretandi  conciliantur  loca 

ex  V.  in  N.  T.  allegata  (Amstelodami  1713),  especially  \ 
Wachner,  Anti'juitates  Ebraeorum,  vol.  i.  174M,  p.  353  sqq. 
Dbpke,  Hermeneutik  der  neutestamentlichen  Sehriftstelkr,  part  i.  I 
Hartmann,  Die  enge  Verbindung  des  Alien  Testaments  mit  dem  Neuen  (1831), 

pp.  381-731. 
Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortr&ge  der  Juden,  historisch  entwickelt,  Berlin 

1832. 
Hirschfeld,  Der  Geist  der  talmudischen  Auslegung  der  Bibtl.     Erster  Thl. 

Halarh  isrfic,  Extgett  1840.      The  same,  Der  Geist  der  \r\/U 

(tuski/uni/cit  oder  'lie  hogaditcJu  1847. 

Frankel,     Yorstndien    zn    der    Sijitiuu/inta    (Leipzig    1841),    pp.    163-203, 

especially  pp.  179-191.    The  same,  Ueber  din  Einjluss  der  palastinischen 
tgett  a ii f  die  alexandrinixd i  II-  m  I  •  '••'•'-'.  I-'  pzig  1851  ( 

The  Kline,    1'eJxr  /xtlistininchc  und  alexandrinischen   Sehrifforschung, 
-lau  1854  (42,  p.  4). 
Welte,  Geist  und   Werik  dtr  altrabbinischen  Schriflauslegung  (Tub.  TheoL 

Quartahchrift,  is 4  2.  pp.  19-58). 
Beuss,   Gesch.  der  lull.   Schriftcn  Neuen    Testaments,  §  502-505   (fiber  die 

Aushgung  des  A.  T.  bei  den  Juden). 
Diestel,  Gesch.  des  Alkn  Testamentes  in  der  christlichen  Kirche  (1869),  pp. 

<;-i4. 

Herzfeld,  Gcschichtc  in   Volkrs  Jisrael,  iii.  187  ff.,  226-263. 
Jost,  Gescltichtc  dn  Juilaithuiits  und  seiner,  Secteu  i.  90  ff.,  227-288. 
lleigcr,    I'rschrift  und   rtbers<t;un</en  dtr  Bibel  in   ihrer  Abhangigh< 
(hr  iumrtii  Entwickelung  des  Judenthums,  Leipzig  1857. 
'.,  u  llahhinisinus,"  iu  Herzogs  Real-Encycl,  1st  ed.  vol.  xii.  (1860), 

pp.  470-487. 

Hausrath.  NettiesttmentL  Zeitgeschichte,  2nd  ed.  L  80-113. 

Freudenthal,  Helhnistische  Stiulicn  (1875),  pp.  66-77  (cm  the  influence  of 

Hellenism  upon  the  Palestinian  Midnish,  see  also  Ueiger,  Jud.  Ziitschr. 

xi.  1875.  p.  227  iqq.). 
Siegfried,  Philo  con  Alexandria  (1875),  p.  142  sqq.  (on  the  mutual  influence 

of  the  Palestinian  and  Alexandrian  theology  and  exegesis). 
Baeher,  J)ie  Agada  der  babylouischen  Amoriier,  1878. 

Baeher,  Die  Agada  der   Tannaitcn   (Griitz'    Mmatttfhrifl  fur    Gesch.  und 
11  ■••',.  des  Judenth.  1882-1884).     Also  separately  under  the  title, 

44 him"  or  "not").  When  R.  Akiba  says,  Aboth  iii.  13,  that  the  m.  '.-= 
44  a  fence  about  the  Thorah,"  mD!:  means  not  the  critico-textual,  but  the 
Halachic  tradition  j  see  Strack,  p.  388. 
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Dil   Atjtitlii  ilir  Tainiaitrj,,   vol.   i.      Fimim   Ilill.-l   to  Akiba,  Strasbourg 
L884. 
Weber,  Sgttem  ilir  altsynagogalen  paldstin.   Theohgie   (I**11),  e«r> 
pp.  88-121. 

disci,,   ,/rr  hcilnjni    Srhriftn,    Altn,    '/',  .-lammts   0**1),   §  411-416, 

682-584. 
Hantrarger,  Etal-Snc/Hr  BBri  mid  Talamt,  Div.  ii.  (l*w)  art.  "A. 
(pp.  19-27),  "Allegorfe"  (pp.  60  68),      i  -'Il>), 

"Geheiinlrhrr"  (pp.  167-278),  "  Mal.-i.-h.-r  Q  ■•'-),  "KabUla" 

(pp.  557-603),  "Alystik"  (pp.  816-819),  "  lUhhinimmw  "  (pp.  911- 
956),  "Recht"  (pp.  969-980). 

1.   The  Halachah. 

The  theoretical  labours  of  the  scribes  were,  as  has 
already  remarked  in  the  preceding  section,  of  a  twofold  kind, 
— 1.  the  development  and  c.-l aldislmient  of  the  law,  and  2. 
the  manipulation  of  the  historical  and  didactic  portions  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  former  developed  a  law  of  M 
beside  the  written  Thorah,  called  in  Rabbinical  language  the 
Halachah  (n9?n,  properly  that  which  is  current  and  customary). 
The  latter  produced  an  abundant  variety  of  historical  and 
didactic  notions,  usually  comprised  under  the  name  of  the 
Haggadah  or  Agadah  iJ^}J)  or  rnJX,  properly  narrative,  legend). 
The  origin,  nature  and  contents  of  both  have  now  to  be  more 
fully  discussed. 

Their  common  foundation  is  the  investigation  or  exposition 
of  the  Biblical  text,  Hebr.  VT\.t7     By  investigation  however 

67  t'"fl  is  found  in  the  Mishna  in  the  following  constructions : — 1.  To 
investigate,  to  explain  a  passage  or  portion  of  Scripture,  the  accusative  object 
being  either  expressed  or  to  be  mentally  supplied.  Berachoth  i.  5 ; 
Pesachim  x.  4,  fin.j  Shekalim  i.  4,  v.  1  ;  Joma  i.  6  ;  Megilla  ii.  2  ;  Sota  v.  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  ix.  15 ;  Sanhedrin  xi.  2.  2.  with  a  in  the  same  sense  "to  give 
explanations  of  a  passage,"  Chagiga  ii  1.  3.  "To  find  or  discover  a 
doctrine  by  investigation,"  e.g.  ]Q  chl  \f  ns,  "  he  discovered  this  from 
such  and  such  a  passage  "  (Joma  viiL  9),  or  without  jo  (Jebamoth  x.  3  ; 
Chullin  v.  5),  or  in  the  combination  £»"n  th~IO  ilT,  "  Such  or  such  a  one 
gave  this  explanation"  (.'lulalim  vi.  G  ;  Kttlmboth  iv.  6).  The  substantive 
formed  from  um  is  BhTD,  investigation,  explanation,  elaboration  (Shekalim 
vi.  6  ;  Kethuboth  iv.  6  ;  Ncdarimiv.  3  ;  Aboth  1.  17)  ;  also  in  the  combination 
Union  JV2>  see  above,  note  60.    It  is  already  found  2  Chron.  xiii.  22,  "24,  26. 
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was  not  meant  historical  exegesis  in  the  modern  sense,  but 
the  search  after  new  information  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
existing  text.  The  inquiry  was  not  merely  what  the  text 
in  question  according  to  the  tenor  of  its  words  might  say,  but 
also  what  knowledge  might  be  obtained  from  it  by  logical 
inference,  by  combination  with  other  passages,  by  allegorical 
exegesis  and  the  like.  The  kind  and  method  of  investigation 
was  different  in  the  treatment  of  the  law  and  in  that  of  the 
historical  and  dogmatico-ethic  portions,  and  comparatively 
stricter  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

The  Halachic  Midrash  {i.e.  the  exegetic  development  ol 
ges  of  the  law)  had  first  of  all  to  regard  only  the  extent 
and  range  of  the  several  commands.  It  had  to  ask :  to  what 
cases  in  actual  life  the  precept  in  question  applied,  what  con- 
sequences it  in  general  entailed,  and  what  was  to  be  done, 
that  it  might  be  strictly  and  accurately  observed  according  to 
its  full  extent.  Hence  the  commandments  were  split  and  split 
again  into  the  subtlest  casuistic  details,  and  care  was  taken 
by  the  most  comprehensive  precautionary  measures,  that  no 
kind  of  accidental  circumstance  should  occur  in  observing 
them,  which  might  be  regarded  as  an  infringement  of  their 
absolutely  accurate  fulfilment.  The  legal  task  was  not,  how- 
ever, exhausted  by  this  analysis  of  the  existing  text.  There 
were  also  many  difficulties  to  solve,  some  arising  from  internal 
contradictions  in  the  legal  code  itself,  some  from  the  incon- 
gruity of  certain  legal  requirements  with  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  life  ;  others,  and  these  the  most  numerous,  from  the 
incompleteness  of»  the  written  law.  To  all  such  questions 
scholars  had  to  seek  for  an  answer ;  it  was  their  business  to 
obviate  existing  discrepancies  by  establishing  an  authoritative 
explanation ;  to  point  out  how,  when  the  observance  of  a 
precept  was  either  impossible,  difficult,  or  inconvenient,  by 
reason  of  the  actual  relations  of  life,  a  compromise  might 
nevertheless  be  made  with  the  letter  of  its  requirements ;  and 
lastly,  to  find  for  all  those  cases  of  actual  occurrence,  which 
were  not  directly  regulated   by  the  written  law,  some  legal 
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direction    when   the   need    fin   anon     DOOM   arise.     This  last 
department  especially  fomiihed  en   im  ble  source  of 

labour  for  juri  oaaafcm.     Again   and  again  did  q 

tiom    arise    oonoeming    which     the     written    or    hit] 

appointed  law  gave  no  direct  answer,  and  to  reply  to 
which  became  therefore  a  matter  of  ji 
For  answering  such  questions  two  means  were  actually 
at  their  disposal,  viz.  inference  from  already  recognised 
dogmai  and  the  establishment  of  an  already  existing  tradi- 
tion. The  latter,  so  far  as  it  could  be  determined,  was  of 
itself  decisive. 

Scientific  exegesis  (Midra.sh)  was  thus  by  no  means  the 
only  source  for  the  formation  of  a  legal  code.  A  con 
able  portion  of  what  subsequently  became  valid  law  had  on  the 
whole  no  point  of  connection  with  the  Thorah,  but  was  at  first 
only  manner  and  custom.  This  or  that  had  been  done  thus  or 
thus,  and  so  imperceptibly  custom  grew  into  a  law  of  custom. 
When  anything  in  the  legal  sphere  had  been  so  long  usual 
that  it  could  be  said,  it  has  always  been  thus,  it  was  law  by 
custom.  It  was  then  by  no  means  necessary  that  its  deduc- 
tion from  the  Thorah  should  be  proved ;  ancient  tradition  was 
as  such  already  binding.  And  the  recognised  teachers  of  the 
law  were  enjoined  and  competent  to  confirm  this  law  of 
custom. 

From  these  two  sources  there  grew  up  in  the  course  of 
time  a  multitude  of  legal  decisions  by  the  side  of,  and  of  equal 
authority  with,  the  written  Thorah.  These  were  all  comprised 
under  the  common  notion  of  the  Halachah,  i.e.  the  law  of  custom. 
For  what  was  discovered  by  scientific  investigation  was,  when 
it  obtained  validity,  also  law  by  custom,  n??i?>68  Hence  valid 
68  This  comprehensive  notion  of  the  rt3^n  appears  from  the  following 
passages:  Pea  ii.  6,  iv.  1,  2;  Orla  iii.  9;  Shabbath  i.  4;  Chagiga  L  8; 
Jchamoth  viii.  3  ;  Nedarim  iv.  3  ;  Edujoth  i.  5,  viii.  7  ;  Aboth  iii.  11,  18, 
v.  8  ;  Kerithoth  iii.  9  ;  Jadajim  iv.  3,  Jin.  "  Jewish  custom,"  rTHirP  m 
(Kethuboth  vii.  6),  is  synonymous  with  y\it  ipi  (Kiddushin  i.  10),  and 
as  only  designating  the  conventional,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Halachah. 
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law  now  included  two  main  categories,  the  written  Thorah 
and  the  Halachah,69  which,  till  at  least  towards  the  close  of  the 
period  with  which  we  are  occupied,  was  propagated  only  orally. 
Within  the  Halachah  there  are  again  different  categories: 
(1)  single  Halachoth  (traditional  enactments)  decidedly  i; 
back  to  Moses ; T0  (2)  the  great  body  or  Halachah  proper ; 
(3)  certain  enactments  which  are  d<  I  as  the  ' 

menis  of  the  scribes  "  (D^BiD  *3W).       All  three  categories  are  of 
legal    obligation.       But    their    authority    nevertheless    differs 
in  degree  according   to   the   above:   taqntDCa,  those  of  the  iirst 
class  being  highest,  and   those  of  the   third   relatively  fc 
For  while  the  Halachah  in  general  \  led  as  having  been 

at  all  times  valid,  there  was  with  regard  to  the  0*">Dto  *Xn  the 
conviction,  that  they  were  iirst  introduced  by  the  suco 
of  Ezra,  viz.  by  the  cnfiiD."  There  was  in  general,  in  the 
period  of  the  Mishna,  |  perfect  consciousness  that  many  tradi- 
tional  ordinances  had  no  kind  of  foundation  in  the  Thorah, 
and  that  others  were  connected  with  it  by  the  slight 
ties.78     Nevertheless  the  law  of  custom  was  quite  as  binding 

09  mta  or  top©  (writing)  and  rof>n  are  distinguished,  e.g.  in  Orla  hi.  9  ; 
Chcujiga  i.  8 ;  Nedarim  iv.  3.  So  too  are  JOpD  and  n;*J;!D  (.the  teaching 
of  the  law),  Kiddushin  i.  10. 

T0  Such  *yDD  7\VhJ?  niafri  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  in  three  passages: 
Pea  ii.  6 ;  Edujoth  viii.  7 ;  Jadajim  iv.  3,  Jin.  There  are  altogether  from 
fifty  to  sixty  in  the  Rabbiuical-Talmudic  literature. 

71  Orla  iii.  9 ;  Jebamoth  ii.  4,  ix.  3 ;  Sanhedrin  xi.  8 ;  Para  xi.  4-6 ; 
Tohoroth  iv.  7  ;  Jadajim  iii.  2.     Comp.  also  Kelirn  xiii.  7  ;   Ttbul  join  iv.  6. 

72  That  the  D'HDID  *T3T1  had  relatively  less  authority  than  the  Halachah 
simply,  is  evident  from  Orla  iii.  9  (where  it  is  quite  unjustifiable  to  supple- 
ment mta  by  »^DD  ntTD^).  On  the  recent  date  of  the  D'ISID  ^21,  comp. 
especially  Ktlim  xiii.  7  ;  Tebul  join  iv.  6:  D^DID  VJ^n  ^hn  13^. 

rs  Compare  especially  the  remarkable  passage,  Chagiga  i.  8 :  M  Release 
from  a  vow  is  a  dogma  which  hovers,  as  it  were,  in  the  air,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  Scripture  on  which  it  can  be  founded.  The  laws  concerning 
the  Sabbath,  the  festival  sacrifices,  and  the  defrauding  (of  sacred  thiugs 
by  misuse),  are  like  mountains  hanging  by  a  hair,  for  there  are  few  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  and  many  laws  of  custom  (rriabn)  concerning  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  civil  laws  (pyi),  the  laws  of  ritual,  the  laws  concerning 
uucleanness  and  incest,  are  entirely  founded  on  Scripture,  and  form  the 
essential  contents  of  the  (written)  Thorah." 
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as  the  writ t«n  Thorah  ; 7<   nay,  it  wa    even  decided  that  oppo- 
sition to  the  DnsiD  nm  iraa  a  heavii  than 
opposition  to  the  decreet  of  the  Ihorah;n  I             be  former, 
being  the  anthent              ition  and  completion  of  the  1 
were  therefore  in  (act  the  ultimate  authority. 

It  was  in  the  nature  Of  the   II  J  'hah  that  it  never  eon! 
a  thing  finished  and  concluded.     The  two 
arose,  were  continually  flowing OO.WI 

always  being  evolved  by  successive  scientific*  ' A 

and  new  customs  might  always  arise  as  osage  differed     Both, 

when  they  had  attained  prescriptive  right,  became  Halachah,  the 

extent  of  which  might  thus  be  enlarged  ad  infinitum.     Hut  at 

each  stage  of  development  a  distinction  was  always  made 
between  what  was  already  valid  and  what  was  only  discovered 
hij  tlic  scientific  inferences  of  the  Rabbis,  between  n71?rJ!  and  H 
(to  judge).     Only  the  former  wsj  legally  binding,  the  latter 

in  and  of  itself  not  as  yet  so/*  Not  till  the  majority  of  the 
learned  had  decided  in  their  favour  were  such  tenets  binding 
and  henceforth  admitted  into  the  Halachah.  For  the  majority 
of  those  distinguished  for  learning  was  the  decisive  tribunal." 
Hence  the  B,J?3n  "n:n  were  also  to  be  kept  as  binding.78  It  is 
self-evident  however,  that  this  principle  applies  only  to  such 
cases  as  were  not  decided  by  an  already  valid  Halachah.  For 
concerning  any  matter  for  which  a  Halachah  is  in  existence 
this  must  be  unconditionally  obeyed,  though  ninety-nine 
should  be  against  and  only  one  for  it.79  By  the  help  of  this 
principle  of  the  majority  the  great  difficulty  which  arose 
through  the  separation  of  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai 
was  overcome  (see  No.  4).  So  long  as  the  differences  between 
the  two  were  not  reconciled,  the  conscientious  Israelite  must 

74  Comp.  especially,  Aboth  iii.  11,  v.  8. 

75  Sanhedn*  xi.  3 :  rnin  ^21^)  DnsiD  nafll  "loin. 

70  See  especially,  Jebamoth  viii.  3  ;  Kerithoth  iii.  9.  The  rye^n  and 
B^TD  are  therefore  distinguished  from  each  other  as  two  kinds  of  subjects 
of  instruction.     Nedarim  iv.  3. 

77  Shabbath  i.  4  sqq. ;  Edujoth  i.  4-6,  v.  7;  Mickwaolh  iv.  1;  Jadujim 
\y.  1,  3.  78  Negaivi  ix.  3,  xi.  7.  79  Pea  iv.  1-2. 
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have  been  in  great  perplexity  which  to  adhere  to.  The 
majority  here  too  gave  the  final  decision,  whether  it  was  that 
the  schools  themselves  compared  numbers,  and  that  one  was 
outvoted  by  the  other,80  or  that  subsequent  scholars  settled 
differences  by  their  final  decision.81 

The  strictness  with  which  the  unchangeableness  of*  the 
Halachah  was  in  general  proclaimed  might  induce  one  to  sup- 
pose, that  what  was  once  valid  must  remain  unaltered.  Bat 
there  is  no  rule  without  exception,  nor  was  this  so.  Nor 
indeed  are  the  cases  few  in  which  laws  or  customs  were 
afterwards  altered,  whether  on  purely  theoretical  grounds,  or 
on  account  of  altered  circumstances,  or  because  the  old  custom 
entailed  inconvenience.83 

Widely  as  the  Halachah  differed  from  the  written  Thorah 
the  fiction  was  still  kept  up,  that  it  was  in  reality  nothing  else 
than  an  exposition  and  more  precise  statement  of  the  Thorah 
itself.  The  Tlwrah  was  still  formally  utmnod  as  the  suprime 
rule  from  which  all  legal  axioms  must  be  deriad.*3  Certainlv 
the  Halacha  had  its  independent  authority,  and  was  binding, 
even  if  no  scriptural  proof  was  adduced.  Hence,  though  its 
validity  did  not  depend  upon  success  in  finding  a  scriptural 
proof,  it  formed  part  of  the  business  of  the  scribes  to  con- 
linn  the  maxim  of  the  Halachah  by  the  Scriptures.84     More 

80  A  few  caseB  are  mentioned  in  which  the  school  of  Hillel  was  outvoted 
by  the  school  of  Shammai,  Shalbalh  i.  4  sqq. ;  Mikwauth  iv.  1. 

sl  As  l  rule  the  Mishua,  after  mentioning  the  differences  of  the  two 
schools,  states  the  decision  of  "  scholars." 

82  Such  innovations  were  e.g.  introduced  by  Hillel  (SJtebiith  x.  3  ;  Gittin 
iv.  3  ;  Arachin  ix.  4),  Rabban  tiuinaliel  (Botk  hashana  ii.  5  ;   Gittin  iv.  2-3), 
Rabban  Johanan  ben  Sakkai    (Sukka  iii.  IS;   Rosh  hashana  iv.  1,  3,  4 
Seta  ix.  9  ;  Mtnachoth  x.  5),  R.  Akiba  (Mauser  sheni  v.  8;  Nasir  vi.  1 
ChaUa  iv.  7  ;  Bikkurim  iii.  7  ;  Shekalim  vii.  5  ;  Joma  ii.  2  ;  Ktthuboth  v.  3 
Nedarim  xi.  13  ;  Gittin  v.  G  ;  Edujoth  vii.  2  ;  Tebuljom  iv.  5). 

83  This  holds  good  notwithstanding  the  admission  mentioned  in  note  73. 
See  especially,  Weber,  p.  (JG  sqq. 

84  That  this  supplementary  learned  confirmation  of  the  Halachah  often 
referred  to  passages  of  Scripture  entirely  different  to  those  from  which  the 
Halachic  maxims  really  arose,  is  seen,  e.g.  in  the  classic  passage  Shalbalh 
ix.  l   i. 
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absolute  was  the  demand  lot  satisfactory  confirmation  in  the 
case  of  newly  advanced  Of  dJ  pnted  maxims.  IhflM  could 
only  obtain   recognition    liy    methodioal    Mid] 

deduced  in  a  convincing  manm t  from  pass 
or  from  otiier  already  acknowledged  pro] 

of  demonstration  which  was  in  .-uch  rases  Applied,  was  one 
which,  though  it  indeed  appears   somewhat  -,  has 

its  rules  and  laws.  A  distinction  was  made  between  the  proof 
proper  (n,,*H)  and  the  mere  reference  P?!)-M  HiUd  El  said  to 
have  laid  down  for  the  proof  proper  seven  rules,  which  may 
be  called  a  kind  of  Rabbinical  logic.M  Those  seven  rules 
are  as  follows:  (1)  ">oirn  b\>t  "light  and  heavy,"  i.e.  the  infer- 
ence a  minori  ad  majus;*7  (2)  nit?  mtj,  "an  equal  decision," 
i.e.  an  inference  from  the  similar,  ex  analogia;**  (3)  3K  £33 
inx  31D30,  "  a  main  proposition  from  one  passage  of  Scripture," 
i.e.  a  deduction  of  a  main  enactment  of  the  law  from  a 
single  passage  of  Scripture;  (4)  D'rnro  \HSto  3K  £33,  "a  main 
proposition  from  two  passages  of  Scripture;"  (5)  enw  ^3 
7?J\  tyiDi,  "  general  and  particular,"  and  "  particular  and 
general,"  i.e.  a  more  precise  statement  of  the  general  by  the 
particular,  and  of  the  particular  by  the  general ; m  (6)  13  KgO 

85  Shabbath  viii.  7,  ix.  4  ;  Sanhedrin  viii.  2.     Comp.  Weber,  p.  115  sqq. 

80  They  are  found  in  the  Tosefta,  Sanhedrin  vii.  Jin.  (ed.  Zuckermandel, 
p.  427),  in  the  Aboth  de-Rabbi  Nathan  c.  37,  and  at  the  close  of  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Sifra  (Ugolini,  Thesaurus,  vol.  xiv.  595).  The  text  of  the 
Sifra  is,  at  least  according  to  the  edition  of  Ugolini,  defective.  The  correct 
reading  is  found  from  the  almost  verbally  identical  texts  of  the  two  other 
authorities.  Comp.  Hillel  and  his  seven  rules  of  interpretation  in  the  Monati- 
schr.fiir  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1851-52,  pp.  166-1631 

87  Examples  in  Berachoth  ix.  5 ;  SheUith  vii.  2 ;  Beza  v.  2  ;  Jebamoth 
viii.  3  ;  Nasir  vii.  4  ;  Sota  vi  3  ;  Baba  bathra  ix.  7 ;  Sanhedrin  vi.  5  ; 
Edujoth  vi.  2 ;  Aboth  L  5  ;  Sebachim  xii.  3 ;  Chullin  iL  7,  xii.  3  ;  Becho- 
roth  i.  1 ;  Kerithoth  iii.  7,  8,  9,  10 ;  Negaim  xii.  5 ;  Machshirin  vi.  8. 

88  E.g.  Beza  i.  6  :  "  Challah  and  gifts  are  presents  due  to  the  priests,  and 
so  is  the  Terumah.  As  then  the  latter  may  not  be  brought  to  the  priest  on 
a  holy  day,  so  neither  may  the  former."  Another  example  in  Arachin  iv.  Jin. 
In  both  passages  the  expression  nit£>  m?3  is  used. 

89  In  the  thirteen  Middoth  of  R.  Ismael  this  figure  is  specified  in  eight 
different  manners,  e.g.  by  the  formula  ty?y\  bisi  ^33 — "  general  and  parti- 
cular and  general " — i.e.  a  more  precise  statement  of  two  general  expres- 
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ipik  D^p03,  "  by  the  similar  in  another  passage,"  i.e.  a  more 
precise  statement  of  a  passage  by  the  help  of  another; 
(7)  b}JJ»  "JO^n  131,  "  a  thing  which  is  learned  from  its  connec- 
tion," a  more  precise  statement  from  the  context.  These 
seven  rules  were  subsequently  increased  to  thirteen,  the  tift.li 
being  specified  in  eight  different  manners,  and  the  sixth 
omitted.  The  laying  down  of  these  thirteen  Middoth  ia 
ascribed  to  R.  Ismael.  Their  value  for  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  law  was  so  highly  esteemed  on 
the  part  of  Rabbinic  Judaism,  that  every  orthodox  Israelite 
recited  them  daily  as  an  integral  element  of  his  morning 
devotions.** 

The  matin-  which  formed  the  subject  of  juristic  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  scribes  was  in  effect  furnished  by  the 
Thorah  itself.  The  precepts  concerning  the  priestly  sacrifices 
and  religious  usages  in  general  occupy  the  largest  space 
therein.  For  the  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  law  is,  that  it 
is  pre-eminently  a  law  of  ritual.  It  seeks  in  the  first  place  to 
establish  by  law  in  what  manner  God  desires  to  be  honoured, 
what  sacrifices  are  to  be  offered  to  Him,  what  festivals  are  to 
be  kept  in  His  honour,  how  His  priests  are  to  be  maintained, 
and  what  religious  rites  in  general  are  to  be  observed.  All 
other  matters  occupy  but  a  small  space  in  comparison  with 
this.  The  motive  whence  all  the  zealous  labours  of  the 
scribes  arose  corresponded  with  this  content  of  the  law :  it 
was  the  desire  to  make  sure  by  an  accurate  expression  of  the 
law,  that  none  of  the  claims  of  God  should  be  violated  in  even 
the  slightest  particular,  but  that  all  should  be  most  conscien- 
tiously observed  to  their  fullest  extent.     The  endeavours  of 

sions  by  a  particular  one  intervening,  as  e.g.  Deut.  xiv.  26,  where  the 
gUMnl  expression,  M  whatever  thy  boqI  desireth,"  used  at  the  beginning 
and  end,  is  limited  by  the  words  "  oxen,  sheep,  wine,  intoxicating  drink, 
which  stand  between. 

90  Hence  they  are  found  in  every  Jewish  Siddur  (Book  of  Prayers),  as  well 
as  in  the  introduction  to  the  Sifira.  Comp.  Waehner,  Antiquitates  Ebrae- 
orum,  i.  482-623.  Pinner's  translation  of  the  treatise,  Berachoth,  Introd.  fol. 
17b-20X  Pressed  in  Herzogs  Rcal-Encijcl.,  ed.  1,  xv.  651  sq.  Weber, 
System  der  alt$ynago</alen  paldst.  Theol.  pp.  106-115. 
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the  scribes  wen-  tl  directed  chiefly  to  the  derelopineat 

of  (1)  the  precepta  oooceming  I 

sacrifice!,    the    occasions    on    which    it    w;is    to    1  I,  the 

manner  of  offering,  and  all  oonnected  therewith,  >>■.  of  the 

entire    sacrificial    ritual;    (2)   the   precepte   oonoerning   tlic 
celebration  of  holy  seasons,  especially  of  the  Sabbath  and  the 

Banna]  festivals — Passover.  t,  Tabernacl. 

Atonement,    the    Hew    Year;    (3)   the    precepts    concerning 
tribute    for    the    temple  and   priesthood — first-fruit 
offerings,  tithes,  the    tirst-born,   the    hall'-;  hckd    tribute, 
and  freewill  offering!  and  whaterer  related  to  them— tbeii 
redemption,  valuation,  frnfrftlflfmHtnt.  etc.;    end    lastly  (4)  the 
various  other  religiooi  appointmente, among  which  ti 
concerning  clean  and  unclean  occupy  by  far  the  largest  . 
The   appointments  of  the   law    in   this   las' 
inexhaustible  source  for  the  exercise  of  the  most  minut- 
conscientious  acuteuess    on   the    part  of   the   scribes.       The 
statutes  by  which  it  was   determined,  under   what   cii 
stances  uncleanness  was  incurred,  and  by  what  means  it  might 
be    obviated,    were    truly    endless    and    incalculable.       Such 
religious  decrees  however  by  no  means  formed  the  exclusive 
matter  of  the  labours  of  the  scribes.     For  the  law  of  .V 
contains  also  the  principles  of  a  criminal  and  civil  law  ;  and 
the  practical  requirements  of  life  offered  occasion  enough  for 
the  further  development  of  these  materials  also.       Of  course 
the  materials   in    question  were   not  all  equally  elaborated. 
The  laws    concerning   marriage  were    the    most    completely 
developed,  partly  because  the  marriage  law  gave  more  oppor- 
tunity, and  partly  because  this  subject  was  the  most  closely 
connected  with  religion.     The  other  departments  of  civil  life 
are  not  treated  with  quite  the  same  fulness  in  the  Mishna  (in 
the  treatises  Baba  kamma,  Baba  mezia,  and  Baba  bathra),  and 
still  less  is  the  criminal  law  worked  out  (in  the  treatises  San- 
hedrin  and  Makkoth).     The   department  of  public  law  is    as 
good  as  completely  ignored.     It  is  true  that  the  Thorah  fur- 
nished but  extremely  little  opportunity  for  its  development, 
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and  that  such  labour  as  was  expended  on  it  would  have  been 
utterly  useless  by  reason  of  political  circumstances.'1 

2.   The  Raggada. 

The  Raggadic  Midrash,  i.e.  the  elaboration  of  the  historical 
and  didactic  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  is  of  an  entirely 
different  kind  from  the  1  lulachic  Midrash.  While  in  the 
latter  the  treatment  is  pre-eminently  ;i  development  and 
carrying  on  of  what  is  actually  given  in  the  text,  the  I 
gadic  treatment  does  not  take  for  the  most  part  its  content 
from  the  text,  but  interpolates  it  therein.  It  is  an  amplifica- 
tion and  remodelling  of  what  was  originally  given,  according 
to  the  views  and  necessities  of  later  times.  It  is  true,  that 
here  also  the  given  text  forms  the  point  of  departure,  and  that 
a  similar  treatment  to  that  employed  in  passages  from  the  law- 
takes  place  in  the  first  instance.  The  history  is  worked  up 
by  combining  the  different  statements  in  the  text  with  each 
other,  completing  one  by  another,  settling  the  chronology, 
etc.  Or  the  religious  and  ethical  parts  are  manipulated  by 
formulating  dogmatic  propositions  from  isolated  prophetic 
utterances,  by  bringing  these  into  relation  to  each  other,  and 
thus  obtaining  a  kind  of  dogmatic  system.  But  this  stricter 
kind  of  treatment  is  overgrown  by  the  much  freer  kind,  which 
deals  in  a  perfectly  unrestrained  manner  with  the  text,  and 
supplements  it  by  additions  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  mani- 
fold kind.  In  other  words,  the  treatment  is  Midrash  in  its 
stricter  sense  in  only  the  smaller  portion,  and  is  on  the  contrary 
and  for  the  most  part  a  free  completion  by  means  of  nn:K, 
\.e.  legends.91* 

91  The  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  Mishna  (see  §  3)  furnishes  proof  of 
what  is  stated  above. 

91a  Just  as  the  Ualachah  was  developed  from  Midrash  in  the  province  of 
law,  was  the  Elaggadah  developed  from  Midrash  in  the  other  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, only  the  relation  was  in  the  latter  case  a  much  looser  one.  The  nilJX 
are  mentioned  as  an  independent  subject  of  instruction  beside  jjmo  and 
rnabn  iQ  Nedarim  iv.  3. 
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A  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Te  lament,  viz.  the  Booh  of 
Chronicles,  farmshei  ■  rerj  in  tractive  pyumplf  of  tin: 
h&ttorioal  MidTaah.     A  oompariaon  of  tire  with  the 

parallel  portions   of  the  older  historical   book  and 

Bamnel)  will   strike   even   the   eursuiy  i  with   tie 

that  the   chronicler  has  enlarged    tli 

kings  by  a  whole  class  of  narratives,  of  which  tin-  older 
documents  have  as  good  as  nothing,  viz.  by  narratives  of  tfu 
merit  acquired,  not  only  by  David,  but  by  many  other  pious 
kings  through  their  maintenance  of,  and  more  abundant  pro, 
for,  the  priestly  ritual,  The  chronicler  is  especially  <>li'  ii 
tell  of  the  conscientious  care  of  these  kings  for  the  institution! 
of  public  worship.  In  the  older  docume&ti  scarcely  anything 
is  found  of  these  narratives  which  run  through  the  whole  of 
Chronicles.  It  may  be  said  that  their  absence  in  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Samuel  is  no  proof  of  their  non-historical  nature, 
and  that  the  chronicler  obtained  them  from  other  sources. 
But  the  peculiarity  is,  that  the  very  institutions  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  these  kings  are  said  to  have 
distinguished,  belong  in  general  to  the  post-exilian  period,  as 
may,  at  least  in  the  main  points,  be  still  proved  (see  §  24). 
Evidently  then  the  chronicler  dealt  with  the  older  history 
from  a  stated  point  of  sight,  which  appeared  to  him  very 
essential ;  and  as  public  worship  was  the  most  important 
matter  in  his  own  eyes,  the  theocratic  kings  could  not  but 
have  been  distinguished  by  their  interest  in  it.  At  the 
same  time  he  pursues  the  practical  object  of  pointing  out  the 
just  claims  and  high  value  of  these  institutions  by  showing 
the  attention,  which  the  most  illustrious  kings  devoted  to 
them.  The  notion  that  this  was  any  adulteration  of  the 
history,  was  probably  one  which  never  occurred  to  him. 
He  thought  he  was  improving  it  by  treating  it  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  his  age.  His  work,  or  rather  the 
larger  work  from  which  our  Books  of  Chronicles  are 
probably  but  an  extract,  is  therefore,  properly  speaking, 
an  historical  Midrash,  as  indeed   it    is    expressly  designated 
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(Bh*iO)    by  its   editor    and    abbre viator    (2    Chron.    xiii.    22, 
xxiv.  27)." 

The  method  of  dealing  with  the  sacred  history  here  described 
continued  its  exuberant  growth  to  later  ages  and  went  on 
striking  out  ever  bolder  paths.  The  higher  the  credit  and 
importance  of  the  sacred  history  rose  in  the  ideas  of  the  people, 
the  more  thorough  was  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the 
more  urgent  was  the  impulse  to  give  more  accuracy,  more 
copious  elaboration  of  details,  and  to  surround  the  whole  with 
a  more  complete  and  brighter  halo.  Especially  were  the 
histories  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  great  lawgiver  more  and 
mure  adorned  in  this  fashion.  The  Hellenistic  Jews  were 
particularly  active  in  this  manner  of  working  up  history. 
Nay,  one  might  almost  have  supposed  that  it  had  originated 
with  them,  but  that  the  Books  of  Chronicles  furnish  proof  to 
the  contrary,  and  that  the  whole  method  of  this  Midrash  so 
entirely  corresponds  with  the  spirit  of  Kabbinical  scholarship. 
The  lite  rat  a  re,  in  which  the  remains  of  this  Haggadic  treatment 
of  history  are  still  preserved  is  comparatively  copious  and 
varied.  We  find  such  in  the  works  of  the  Hellenists  Demetrius, 
Eupolemns,  Artapanus  (see  concerning  them,  §  33) ;  in  Philo 
and  Josephns,"  in  the  so-called  Apocalypses,  and  generally  in 
the  pseudepigraphic  literature  ;H  much  also  in  the  Targums 
and  Talmud,  but  most  in  the  Midrashim  proper,  which  are 
ex  professo  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  the  sacred  text  (see 
above,  §  3).  Among  these  the  oldest  is  the  so-called  Book 
of  Jubilees,  which  may  rank  as  the  specially  classic  model  of 
this  Haggadic  treatment  of  Scripture.  The  whole  text  of  the 
canonical  Book  of  Genesis  is  here  reproduced  in  such  wise, 

•"2  Comp.  Wellhansen,  Geschkhte  hraeb,  i.  236  sq. 

93  On  Joaephoa,  see  Zunz,  Die  yotu.silienstlichen  Yortraye  der  Judtu, 
1>.  120.  On  Phtto'l  contact  with  the  Palestinian  Midrash,  see  Siegfried, 
Pkilo  con  Alexandria,  pp.  1 12-159. 

94  Comp.  especially,  Fabricins,  OodtX patwkpigrapkmi  \'tttris  Ttxtanunti 
(2  vols.  1718-1728),  whose  work  is  so  arranged  that  the  literary  remains 
relating  to  each  Scripture  character  are  placed  together,  according  to  their 
chrouological  order. 
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that  not  only  are  the  pMtioalltl  of  the  history  chronologically 
fixed,  but  also  enlarged  throughout  in  oontepte,  end  remodelled 
according  to  the  taste  of  ifter  times.     I'y  way  of  ill 
this  branch  of  labour  oa  the  part  of  the  scribes,  the  following 
peeimeni  are  grten.*1 
The  history  of  the  creation,  e.g.,  is  completed   in   Che  follow- 
ing manner:  "Ten   things  were   created   in   the  twilight   on 
the  evening  before  the  Babbath — 1.  the  abyss  of  the  • 
(for  Korab  and  his  company);  2.  the  opening  of  the  well 

(Miriam's);  :'».  the  month  of  the  ass  (Balaam's);  4.  the  rain- 
bow; f>.  the  manna  in  the  wilder  neat;  6.  the  rod  of  Moses ; 
7.  the  shamir,  a  worm  which  spits  stones;  8.  alj>hahetic 
Writing;  9.  the  writing  of  the  tables  of  the  law;  It),  the 
stone  tables.  Some  reckon  witli  these :  the  evil  spirits,  the 
grave  of  Moses,  and  our  father  Abraham's  ram ;  and  otha 
first  tongs  for  the  preparation  of  future  tongs.96  A  copious 
circle  of  legends,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  by  means  of 
their  deposits  and  continuations  in  later  Jewish  literature, 
was  formed  concerning  the  life  of  Adam.97  Enoch,  who  was 
miraculously  translated  to  heaven  by  God,  seemed  especially 
adapted  for  revealing  heavenly  mysteries  to  men.  Hence  a 
book  of  such  revelations  was  ascribed  to  him  towards  the  end 
of  the  second  century  before  Christ  (see  §  32).  Later  legends 
praise  his  piety  and  describe  his  ascension  to  heaven.98  The 
Hellenist  Eupolemus  (or  whoever  else  may  be  the  author  of 
the  fragment  in  question)  designates  him  as  the  inventor  of 
astrology."  It  is  self  -  evident  that  Abraham,  the  ancestor 
of  Israel,  was  a  subject  of  special  interest  for  this  kind   of 

95  Compare  in  general,  Hartmann,  Die  enge  Verbindung,  etc.,  pp. 
464-514.  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Jisrael,  iii.  490-502.  Ewald,  Gesch. 
des  Volkes  Israel,  i.  286  sqq. 

96  Aboth  v.  6. 

97  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepigr.  i.  1-24,  ii.  1-13.  Hort,  art  "Adam, 
oooks  of,"  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  vol.  i.  (1877),  pp. 
84-39.     Dillmann  in  Hcrzog's  Real-Enc,  2nd  ed.  xii.  366  sq. 

93  Hamburger,  Real-Enc.  fir  Bibel  und  Talmud,  Div.  ii.  art.  "He- 
nochsage." 

99  Euseb.  Praep.  tvang.  ix.  17. 
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historical  treatment.  Hellenists  and  Palestinians  took  equal 
pains  with  it.  A  Hellenistic  Jew,  probably  as  early  as  the  third 
century  before  Christ,  wrote,  under  the  name  of  Hecataeus 
of  Abdera,  a  book  concerning  Abraham.100  According  to 
Artabanus,  Abraham  instructed  Pharethothes,  king  of  Egypt, 
in  astrology.101  He  was  in  the  eyes  of  Rabbinic  Judaism  a 
model  of  Pharisaic  piety  and  a  fulfiller  of  the  whole  law,  even 
before  it  was  given.102  He  victoriously  withstood — it  is  com- 
puted— ten  temptations.108  In  consequence  of  his  righteous 
behaviour,  he  received  the  reward  of  all  the  ten  preceding 
generations,  which  they  had  lost  by  their  sin.104  Moses  the 
great  lawgiver  and  his  age  are  surrounded  with  the  brightest 
halo.  The  Hellenists,  in  works  designed  for  heathen  readers, 
represent  him  as  the  father  of  all  science  and  culture.  He 
was,  according  to  Eupdemus,  the  inventor  of  alphabetical 
writing,  which  first  came  from  him  to  the  Phoenicians,  and 
from  them  to  the  Greeks.  Artabanus  tells  us  that  the 
Egyptians  owed  to  him  their  whole  civilisation.106  It  is  there- 
fore something  less,  when  it  is  only  said  in  the  Acts,  that  he 
was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  (Acts  vii. 
22),  though  even  this  goes  beyond  the  Old  Testament.  The 
history  of  his  life  and  work  is  dressed  up  in  the  most  varied 
maimer  in  Hellenistic  and  Rabbinic  legends,  as  may  be  seen 
even  from  the  representations  of  Philo  and  Josephus.108  The 
names   of  the   Egyptian   sorcerers,   who   were   conquered  by 

100  Joseph.  Antt.  i.  7.  2.     Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14.  113. 

101  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ix.  18.  Comp.  also  on  Abraham  as  an  astro- 
loger, Joseph.  Antt,  i.  7.  1.     Fabricius,  Codex  jiseudepiyr.  i.  350-378. 

10-  Kiddushin  iv.  14,  Jin.     Comp.  Xtdarim  iii.  11,  s.Jin. 

103  Aboth  v.  3.  Book  of  Jubilees  in  Ewald's  Jahrb.  iii.  15  ;  Aboth  de- 
Rabbi  Nathan,  c.  33;  Pirke  de-Rabbi  Elieser,  c.  26-31;  Targum  Jer.  on 
Qen.  xxii.  1.  Fabricius,  i.  898-400.  Beer,  Leben  Abrahams,  pp.  190-192. 
The  interpreter  of  Aboth  v.  8  (Surenhusius'  Mishna,  iv.  465.  Taylor, 
Saying*  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  p.  94). 

104  Aboth  v.  2.  Comp.  generally,  Beer,  Leben  Abraham's  nach  Auffassung 
der  j'ddischen  Sage,  Leipzig  1859. 

105  Eupolemus,  Euseb.  Praep.  etang.  ix.  26  =  Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  L 
28.  163.     Artabanus,  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  ix.  27. 

10    Philo,  Vita  Mom*.     Joseph.  Antt.  ii.-iv.     Compare  generally,  Fabri- 
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and    Aaron,  are  known  (2   Tim.  iii.  8).      In  tin-  | 
through    the    wild-  I  e    not    n. 

miraculously  provided   with    water    from  a   rock,   bit   ;i 

pouring  forth  water  looompanied  them  during  their  whole 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  (1  Cor.  x.  4).    lb  s  not 

given  to  Hotel  by  God  Himself,  bui  reached  him  by  the 
means  of  augeli  (Acts  vii.  53;  Gal  iii.  19  ;  Eeb.  ii.  2).  It 
was  part  of  tin*  perfection  of  nil  revelation  to  have  been 
written  in  seventy  language!  on  etonei  set  up  upon  liount 
Ebal  (Dent  rxvii  2  «q<i.).IOT    The  two  unlucky  days  in  the 

history  of  Israel  being  Tammus  17  and  Ah  '.»,  the  unfortunate 
events  of  the  Mos; i  moat  of  course  have-  taken   place  on 

one  of  these  two  days;  on  Tammus  17  the  tables  of  the  law 
were  broken,  and  on  Ab  9  it  was  ordained  that  the  generation 

of  Moses  should  not  enter  the  land  of  Canaan.10"  The  st 
circumstances  at  the  death  of  Moses  also  furnished  abundant 
material  for  the  formation  of  legends  (Deut.  xxxiv.).loa  It  is 
known  that  Michael  the  Archangel  contended  with  Satan  fur 
his  body  (Jude  9).  The  history  too  of  the  post-Mosaic  period 
was  manipulated  by  historical  Midrash  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  primitive  history  of  Israel.  To  give  only  a  few  examples 
from  the  New  Testament.  In  1  Chronicles  and  Ruth  there 
occurs  in  the  list  of  David's  ancestors  a  certain  Salma  or 
Salmon,  the  father  of  Boaz  (1  Chron.  ii.  11 ;  Kuth  iv.  20  sq.). 
The  historical  Midrash  knows,  that  this  Salmon  had  Bahab  for 
his  wife  (Matt.  i.  5).110  The  drought  and  famine  in  the  days 
of  Elijah  lasted,  according  to  the  historic  Midrash,  three  and  a 

cius,  Codex  pseudepigr.  i.  825-868,  ii.  111-130.  Beer,  Lelen  Moses  nach 
Auffassung  der  jiidischen  Sage,  Leipzig  1863. 

107  Sota  vii.  5,  with  reference  to  Deut.  xxvii.  8,  2BM  "IN2i  "plainly 
engraven  (therefore  intelligibly  to  all)."  The  seventy  languages  correspond 
with  the  seventy  nations  of  Gen.  x. ;  see  Targuin  Jonathan  on  Gen.  xi.  7-8  ; 
Deut.  xxxii.  8;  Pirke  de- Rabbi  Elieser,  c.  24.  in  Wagenseil  on  Sota  vii.  5, 
in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  iii.  263. 

108  Taanith  iv.  6,  also  the  passages  of  the  Gemara  in  Lundius,  in  Suren- 
husius1 Mishna,  ii.  382. 

109  Comp.  already  Joseph.  Antt.  iv.  8.  48. 

110  Accordiug  to  another  Mi-lrash,  Rahab  was  the  wife  of  Joshua. 
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half  years,  i.e.  half  of  a  week  of  years  (Luke  iv.  25  ;  Jas.  v. 
17).1U  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  mentions 
among  the  martyrs  of  the  Old  Testament  those  who  were 
sawn  asunder  (Heb.  xi.  37).  He  means  Isaiah,  of  whom 
the  Jewish  legend  says  that  this  was  the  manner  of  his 
death.11' 

As  in  the  case  of  the  sacred  history,  so  also  in  that  of  the 
religious  and  ethical  matter  of  the  Srciptures,  the  manipulation 
was  of  two  kinds.      On  the  one  hand  tfc  I  a  dealing  by 

combination,  by  inference  and  the  like,  with  what  was  actually 
given;  on  the  other  theiv  oompletion  by  the 

varied  formations  of  creative  religions  speculation.  And  the 
two  imperceptibly  encroached  one  upon  the  Other.  Not  a  few 
of  the  doctrinal  notions  and  ideas  of  after  times  actually 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  existing  text  of  Scripture  had 
been  made  a  subject  of  "  investigation,"  and  therefore  from 
reflection  upon  data,  from  learned  inferences  and  combinations 
founded  thereupon.  Imagination  freely  employing  itself 
was  however  a  far  more  fertile  source  of  new  formations. 
And  what  was  obtained  in  the  one  way  was  constantly 
blended  with  what  was  arrived  at  in  the  other.  With 
the  results  of  investigation  were  combined  the  voluntary 
IS  of  fancy,  nay  the  former  as  a  rule  always  followed, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  same  lines,  the 
same  tendency  and  direction  as  the  latter.  And  when  the 
free  creations  of  speculation  had  gained  a  settled  form,  they 

111  So  too  Jalhit  Shimoni  in  Surenhusius,  B//3X«?  **T«eAA*yijf,  p.  681  gq. 
On  the  Elijah  legends  iu  general,  coinp.  S.  K.,  Der  ]Jn>phet  Elia  in  der 
Legend!  (Monatsschr.  f,  Gesch.  uiui  Wissensch.  des  Jade  nth.  18G3,  pp.  :M1- 
255,  281-290).     Hamburger,  Real-Enc.  far  Bibel  und  Talmud,  Div.  i. 

112  Ascensio  hajae  (ed.  Uillmaun,  1877),  c.  v.  1 ;  Jebamoth  49b.  Justin, 
Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  120.  Tertullian,  de  patientia,  c.  14 ;  tcerpiace,  c.  8. 
Hippolyt.  de  Christu  et  Antichristo,  c.  30.  Origenes,  epust.  ad  African,  c.  9  ; 
comment,  ad  Matt.  xiii.  57  and  xxiii.  37  (Opp.  ed.  Louimatzsch,  iii.  49,  iv. 
838  Bq.)  ;  Commodian.  canmn  upoloatt,  v.  BOS  s<i.  (.ed.  I.udwig)  ;  Hieronyinus, 
comment,  ad  /MMI,  e.  57,  fin.  (Opp.  ed.  Vullarsi,  iv.  (JOG).     Other  patristic 

s  in  Fabrioias,  Codex  pseudepigr.  i.  1088  sq.    "frtwttiitt  and  Meek 
Ml  Heb.  xi.  37,  and  in  Otto's  note  ou  Justiu.  Tryph.  120. 
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wiiv    in    their    turn    deduced    from    Scripture    by    scholastic 

Midrash. 

These  theological  labours,  which  were  always  investigating 
old,  and  Incessantly  cresting  new  material,  ■• 
tiic  entire  religious  and  ethical  department  It  was  owing  to 
than  that  the  whole  circle  of  religious  ideas  in  Israel  had  received 
in  the  tiflUt  <;/'  OktUL  on  the  one  hand  a  J<m<  iful,  on  the  other  a 
scholastic  character.  For  the  religions  development  was  no 
longer  determined  and  directed  by  the  actual  retigkrai  produc- 
tivity of  the  prophets,  hut  in  part  by  the  action  of  an  un- 
bridled  imagination,  not  truly  religious  though  dealing  with 
religions  objects,  and  in  part  by  the  scholasti  ion  of  the 

learned.     Both  these  ruled  and  directed  the  development,  in 
proportion  as  really  religious  life  lost  in  inward  strength. 

It  was  in  entire  consistency  with  this  tendency  of  the 
whole  development,  that  special  preference  was  shown  foi 
dealing  with  such  objects  as  lay  more  at  the  circumference  than 
in  the  centre  of  religious  life,  with  the  temporally  and  locally 
transcendent,  with  the  future  and  the  heavenly  world.  For 
the  weaker  the  power  of  genuine  religion,  the  more  would 
fancy  and  reflection  move  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfer- 
ence, and  the  more  would  such  objects  be  detached  from  their 
central  point  and  acquire  an  independent  value  and  interest. 
The  grace  and  glory  of  God  were  no  longer  seen  in  the 
present  earthly  world,  but  only  in  the  future  and  heavenly 
world.  Hence  on  the  one  side  eschatology,  on  the  other 
mythological  theosophy,  were  cultivated  with  the  greatest  zeal. 
A  copious  abundance  of  notions  concerning  the  realization  of 
the  salvation  of  Israel  in  a  future  period  of  the  world's  history 
was  the  growth  of  scientific  investigation  and  unfettered 
religious  fancy.  The  conditions,  the  premisses  and  the  accom- 
panying circumstances,  under  which  the  means  and  forces  by 
which  this  salvation  would  be  realized,  were  stated,  and  most 
especially  was  it  declared  wherein  it  would  consist  and  how 
surpassing  would  be  its  glory ;  in  a  word,  Messianic  dogma 
was  more  and   more  carefully  cultivated  and  extensively  de- 
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veloped.  So  too  was  there  much  solicitous  occupation  with  the 
heavenly  world :  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  heaven  as 
his  dwelling  -  place,  the  angels  as  His  servants,  the  whole 
fulness  and  glory  of  the  heavenly  world ;  such  were  the 
objects  to  which  learned  reflection  and  inventive  fancy  applied 
themselves  with  special  predilection.  Philosophic  problems 
were  also  discussed:  how  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  world 
was  conceivable,  how  an  influence  of  God  upon  the  world  was 
possible  without  His  being  Himself  drawn  down  Into  the 
finite,  how  far  there  was  room  for  evil  in  a  world  created  and 
governed  by  God,  and  the  like.  Two  portion*  of  Holy  Sorip- 
ture  in  particular  gave  much  scope  for  the  development  of 
theosophic  speculation,  these  were  the  history  of  the  on 
(ftftana  nb'jttp)  and  the  "  chariot "  of  Ezekiel  (n?3"!9),  i.e.  the 
introductory  vision  of  Ezekiel,  chap.  i.  In  the  explanation 
of  these  two  portions,  profound  mysteries  which,  according 
to  the  view  of  scholars,  ought  to  form  an  esoteric  doctrine, 
were  dealt  with.  "  The  history  of  the  creation  might  not 
be  explained  before  two,  and  the  chariot  not  even  before 
one,  unless  he  were  a  scholar  and  could  judge  of  it  from  his 
own  knowledge."  1U  In  these  thus  carefully  guarded  exposi- 
tions of  the  history  of  the  creation  and  of  the  chariot,  we  have 
the  beginnings  of  those  strange  fancies  concerning  the  creation 
and  the  spiritual  world,  which  reached  their  climax  in  the 
so-called  Kabbala  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  exposition  and  further  development  of  the  law  was  a 
process  under  comparatively  strict  regulations,  but  an  almost 
unbridled  caprice  prevailed  in  the  province  of  religious  specu- 
lation. Bales  and  method,  except  in  a  very  figurative  sense, 
were  here  out  of  question.  One  thing  especially,  which  made 
the  development  of  the  law  so  continuous  and  consequent, 
viz.  the  principle  of  a  strict  adherence  to  tradition,  was  here 
absent.  The  manipulator  of  the  religious  and  ethical  matter 
was   not  bound,  like  the   interpreter  of  the  law,  to  a  strict 

113  Ckagiga  ii.  1.  Couip.  also  MnBl  iv.  10.  Further  particulars  in 
Hmfeld,  iii".  410-424. 
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adherence  to  tradition.     lie   might    gire   hi  d  free 

play,  so  long  as  ita  products  would    on  tin  whole  admit  of 
being    inserted    in    the    frame    of   Jewitfa    views.      A    (:•  •: 
tradition  was  indeed  formed  in  this  .sphere  aUo,  but  it  was  not 
Winding      1,'eli^ious  faith  was   comparatively  free,  while  action 
was  all  the  more  strictly  shackled.     With  the  absence   I 
over  of  the   principle  of  tradition  in  this  department  all  rule* 
in  general  ceased.     For  there  was  really  but  one  ml  for  the 
"  investigator,"  viz.  the  right  of  making  anything  of  a  passage, 
which   his  wit  and  understanding  enabled  him.      If  neverthe- 
less certain  "  rules  "  are  laid  down  even  for  Haggadic  iut- 
tatimi,  it  was   only  that   caprice   here    I  .ethodical.      A 

number  of  such  rules  for  II  ggadic  exp  iiion  are  met  with 
among  the  thirty-two  Middoth  (hermeneutieal  principles)  of 
It.  Joses  ha-Gelili,  the  age  of  which  cannot  indeed  be  mor« 
particularly  determined."4  later  Judaism  discovered  thai 
there  is  a  fourfold  meaning  of  Scripture,  which  is  indieated  in 
the  word  dY'id  (Paradise),  viz.  1.  crs,  the  simple  or  literal 
meaning;  2.  TO*J  (suggestion),  the  meaning  arbitrarily  imported 
into   it;    3.    <fc"W    (in\  in),   the    meaning    deduced    by 

investigation ;  and  4.  liD  (mystery),  the  theosophistic  mean- 
mg. 

It  would  be  a  superfluous  task  to  give  examples  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  kind  of  exegetical  method,  since  we  are  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  it  from  the  New  Testament  and  the  whole 
body  of  ancient  Christian  literature.     For  together  with  Holy 

114  See  the  22  Middoth,  e.g.  in  Waehner,  Antiquitates  Ebraeorum,  i.  396- 
421.  Pinner,  translation  of  the  treatise  Berachoth,  Introd.  fol  20-2la. 
Pressel  in  Herzog's  lleal-Euc,  1st  ed.  xv.  658  sq.  On  the  historical  litera- 
ture, comp.  also  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden,  p.  86. 
Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  ii.  108. 

118  The  initials  of  these  four  words  produce  the  word  m""ID.  I  am 
unable  to  say  how  ancient  this  distinction  of  a  fourfold  meaning  may  be. 
Compare  on  this  subject,  Waehner,  Anti/juitates  Ebraeorum,  i.  353-357. 
Dbpke,  Hermeneutik  der  neutestamentlichen  Schriftsteller,  pp.  135-137. 
Deutsch,  Der  Talmud  (1869),  p.  16  sq.  The  distinction  between  XCT\  and 
£TH  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  between  "Of  and  n*IOi  see  note  85, 

T  T    } 

above. 
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Sciipture  itself,  its  own  mode  of  exegetical  treatment  was 
transferred  by  Judaism  to  the  Christian  Church.  In  saying 
this  however  it  must  also  be  remarked,  that  the  exegetic 
method  practised  in  the  New  Testament,  when  compared  with 
the  usual  Jewish  method,  is  distinguished  from  it  by  its  great 
enlightenment.  The  apostles  and  the  Christian  authors  in 
general  were  preserved  from  the  extravagances  of  J' 
exegesis  by  the  regulative  norm  of  the  gospel  And  yet 
who  would  now  justify  such  treatment  of  Old  Testament 
passages,  as  are  found  e.g.  in  Gal.  iii.  16,  iv.  22-25  ;  Rom.  x. 
6-8;  Matt  xxii.  31-32?  Jewish  exegesis  however,  from 
which  such  a  regulator  was  absent,  ited   into  the 

capricious  puerilities.116      From  its   standpoint,  e.g.  the   trans- 
position   of  words   into   numbers,  or  of  numbers  into  words, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  most  astonishing  di 
was  by  no  means  strange,  and  quite  in  accordance  with  its 
spirit.117 

With  the  comparatively  great  freedom  allowed  to  develop 
ment  in  the  sphere  of  religious  notions,  it  is  not  to  be  won< 
&U&  foreign  injluences  also  made  themselves  felt  with  more  or 
less   power.       Palestine   had  already   been   for   a    long    time 
Open  to  the  general  intercourse  of  the  world.     So  early  at 
the  foundation  of  the  great  world-powers  of  the  Assyrians, 

110  Comp.  generally  the  literature  mentioned  p.  269,  especially  I1 
pp.  88-188.  Hartmann,  pp.  534-699.  Gfrbrer,  Das  Jahrhundert  dtt  Hetis, 
i.  844  sqq.  llirsehfeld,  1847.  Welte  in  the  Tiibim]ir  Quartakchrift.  1MJ. 
Hansrath,  i.  97  sqq.  Hamburger's  article  in  the  Real-Enc.fur  BiM  und 
Talmud,  Div.  ii.  On  Philo's  allegorical  exposition  of  Scripture,  see  especially 
Gfrbrer,  Philo,  i.  68-113.  Zeller,  Die  Philosophic  der  Gricchen,  iii.  (3rd  ed.), 
pp.  346-352.     Siegfried,  Philo,  p.  160  sqq. 

117  In  an  appendix  to  the  Mishna,  the  statement,  e.g.,  that  God  will  give 
to  every  righteous  man  310  worlds  as  his  inheritance,  is  proved  by  PrOY. 
viii.  21  :  p  *jnH  ^ru."6 ;  because  y*  stands  for  310  (JJkrim  iii.  12;  the 
passage  is  missing  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  edited  by  Lowe).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  who  herein  entirely  follows  the 
paths  of  Jewish  exegesis,  proves  from  the  318  servants  of  Abraham  that 
Abraham  had  already  in  spirit  beheld  the  cross  of  Jesus,  because  the 
Dumber  18  —  III  means  the  name  Jesus,  and  the  number  300  =  T  means 
the  cross.     Barnab.  c.  9. 
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Chaldaeani  ami  Persians*  i n  11  u«  i n-»- s  of  tie  rfsd  kind 

had  pasted  orer  the  land.     When  it  lay  for  two 
under   Persian  raptemaoy,  it  would  indeed  have  beai 
surprising  if  this  fact  had  left  behind  it  no  kind  of  ta 

tin;  iphere  of  Israel  itish  intellectual  life.  Nor  could  it,  with 
all  its  struggles  for  intellectual  isolation,  have  possibly  with- 
drawn itself  entirety  from  the  supeemacy  of  the  G  pint, 
Bence  it  eannot  be  denied  that  on  the  one  hand  Babylonian, 
on  the  other  Greek  influences  are  especially  disosrniUs  in  the 
development  of  [srael'i  religions  notions.  The  amoont  of  this 
infloenos  may  indeed  }»■  «Ii -joit.<l.     a  careful  investigation 

of  details,  especially  in  respect  Of  the  influence  of  Pi 
has  not  as  yet  been  made.  This  influence  may  perhaps 
have  to  he  reduced  to  a  comparatively  small  proportion. 
The  fact  however,  that  both  Babylonian  and  Greek  infli; 
asserted  themselves,  is  undeniable.118  At  first  sight  indeed  it 
seems  strange,  nay  enigmatical,  considering  the  high  wall  of 
partition  which  Judaism  erected  in  respect  of  religion  between 
itself  and  heathenism.  There  is  however  no  need  of  appealing, 
in  explanation  to  the  circumstance,  that  such  influences  were 
felt  at  a  time  when  this  wall  of  partition  was  as  yet  no 
anscaleabla  one,  for  they  continued  to  be  exerted  in  later  times 
also ; 119  nor  to  the  fact,  that  no  wall  of  partition  is  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  power  of  intellectual  influences.  The 
deepest  reason  that  can  be  offered  in  explanation  is,  on  the 
contrary,  that  legal  Judaism  itself  laid  the  chief  stress  upon 
correctness  of  action,  and  that  comparatively  free  play  was 
therefore  permitted  in  the  sphere  of  religious  notions. 

118  Compare  with  respect  to  Pareeeism  the  certainly  candid  judgment  of 
Liicke,  Einleitung  in  die  Offenbarung  Johannes  (2nd  ed.),  p.  55  sq. :  u  The 
influence  of  the  ancient  Persian  religion  upon  the  development  of  Jewish 
religious  notions  ...  is  an  indisputable  fact."  On  the  influence  of 
Hellenism  upon  the  Palestinian  Midrash,  see  Freudenthal,  HeUenistischen 
Studien  (1875),  pp.  66-77.     Siegfried,  Philo,  p.  283  sqq. 

119  Angelology  was  far  more  strongly  under  the  influence  of  Parseeism 
at  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  than  previously.  Comp.  Kohut, 
Ueber  die  jiidische  Angelologie  und  Damonologie,  1866.  The  influences  of 
Hellenism  upon  the  Palestinian  Midrash,  pointed  out  by  Freudenthal  and 
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IV.    THE  MOST  FAMOUS  SCRIBEa 
The  Literature. 

The  older  Hebrew  works  on  the  MMrna  teachers  iu  Wolf,  Biblioth.  Hebr. 

ii.  805  sq.     Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Judalca,  ii.  48  sq. 
Ottho,    nittoria   doctorwm   wdtniconm  one   tpen  etiam  syuedrii  mogul 

Jlieivsolyiiiitaiti  i»<nti<l<s  <  t   ri,-, -jmn  .-i-i>  i   H  ni<-  ntur.     Oxonii    I 

(frequently  reprinted,  e.g.  also  in  Wolf's  Biblioth.  Ihbr.  vol.  iv.,  and 

in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xxi.). 
Joh.  Chrph.  Wolf,  Bibliotha-a  Jhbnua,  ii.  |  an  alphabetical 

catalogue  of  the  scholars  mentioned  in  the  Mi.-hna). 

fTnnrfold.  Cktrkickti  dm  FoINt  Jitnul.  tii  '  .('hronolo- 

gische  Ansetzung  der  Sfchriflgelehrten  con  Autigonus  con  Socho  bis  auf 

R.  Akiba  (Monatsschr.  fitr  Gesch.  und  .  des  Judtnth.    1 

pp.  221-229,  278-277). 
EMmpf,   Genealogisches  und  Chronologisches  bezuglich  der  Patriarch 

dan  Hillel'schtn  House  bis  auf  11.  Jehmla  ha-Xasi,  dm  dtr 

Mischnah  (Monatsxchr.  f.  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judtnth.  L86S,  pp< 

201-207,  881-886;  1X54,  pp.  39-42,  98-107). 
Jost,  Geschichte  des  Judenthuins  und  seiner  Secten,  vols.  i.  ii. 
Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  vols.  iii.  iv. 
Perenbourg,  Essai  sur  Ihistoire  et  la  geographic  de  la  Palestine  d'apres  let 

Thalmuds  et   les   autres  source*  rabbiniquts.      P.    i.  :  Histoire   de   la 

1'ahstine  dejntts  Cyrus  jusqu'd  Adrien.     Paris  1867. 
The   works,   written   in    Hebrew,  of   Frankel    (1869),    Brull   (1876)   and 

Weiss  (1871-1876).     For   further  details  concerning  them,  see   the 

literature  on  the  Mishna,  §  3. 
Fried  lander,    Geschichtsliilder  aus  der  Zeit  der   Tanaiten  und  Arm 

Brunu  1879  (a  careless  performance,  see  Theol.  Litztg.  1880,  p.  43;i). 
Hamburger,  Real-Encyclopadie  fur  Bilnl  und  Talmud,  Div.  ii.,  the  several 

articles. 
Bacher,  DieAgada  der  Tanaiten  (Monatsschr.  far  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des 

Judenth.  1882-1884).     Also  separately,  Die  Agada  der  Tanaiten,  vol.  i. 

1884. 

It  is  not  till  the  period  of  the  Mishna,  i.e.  about  70  A.D., 
that  we  have  any  detailed  information  concerning  individual 
scribes.  Of  those  who  lived  before  this  time,  our  knowledge 
is  extremely  scanty.  This  too  is  almost  the  case  in  respect  of 
Ilillel  and  Shammai,  the  famous  heads  of  schools;  for,  setting 
aside  what  is  purely  legendary,  our  information  concerning 

Siegfried,  generally  belong  to  a  period  when  the  religioun  seclusion  had 
long  been  a  very  strict  one. 
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them    il   OOmp  ir.it i vi -ly   mal]    and    unimportant.      Tin;   namea 

and  order  of  the  d  brated  be  about 

leoond  century  after  Christ  b  d  banded  down  to 

us  chiefly  by  the  1st  chapter  of  the  treatise  Aboth  (or  I 
Aboth),  in  which  is  enumerated  the  unbroken  bug 
individuals,   who   wave   from  taD    the  time    of  the 

action  of  Jerusalem  the  depositaries  of  the  traditions  of 
the  law.     Tim  whole  chapter  runs  as  follows: — la0 

1.   Moses  received  the   law  upon    Sinai,  and  delivered    it   to 
Joshua;  he  to  the  elders;  the  elders  to  the  props 
the  prophets  delivered  it  to  the  men  of  th  At$tmUy. 

These  laid  down  three  rides:  Be  careful  in  pronouncing  judg- 
ment!  bring   up  many  pupils  !   and    make  a    fence   about   the 
law !     2.  Simon  the  JvM  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  I 
Assembly.      He   said  :   The  world   subsists   by  three   thin 
by  the  law,  the  worship  of  God,  and   benevolence.      3.  Anti- 
gomcs  of  Socho  received    the   tradition   from   Simon  the 
He  said :  Be  not  like  servants  who  serve  their  master  for  the 
sake  of   reward,   but  be    like  those  who  do  service    without 
respect  to  recompense ;  and  live  always  in  the  fear  of  God. 

4.  Joses  ben  Jocser  of  Zereda  and  Joscs  ben  Johan/in  of 
Jerusalem  received  the  tradition  from  them.  Joses  ben  ' 
said:  Let  thy  house  be  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  wise,  dust 
thyself  with  the  dust  of  their  feet,  and  drink  eagerly  of  their 
teaching.  5.  Joses  ben  Johanan  of  Jerusalem  said :  Let  thy 
house  be  always  open  (to  guests),  and  let  the  poor  be  thy 
household.  Avoid  superfluous  chatter  with  women.  It  is 
unbecoming  with  one's  own  wife,  much  more  with  the  wife  of 
another.  Hence  the  wise  also  say :  He  who  carries  on  use- 
less   conversation    with    a    woman,    brings  misfortune    upon 

120  The  following  translation  is  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  edition 
of  the  Mishna  which  has  lately  appeared  under  the  management  of  Jost ; 
but  partly  corrected  according  to  the  careful  explanation  of  Cahn  (Pirke 
Aboth,  1875).  Comp.  also  for  the  exposition  the  editions  of  Surenhusiua 
(MisJina,  vol.  iv.),  P.  Ewald  (Pirke  Aboth,  1825),  Taylor  (Sayings  of  the 
Jewish  Fathers,  Cambridge  1877),  and  Strack  (Die  Spruche  der  Voter, 
1882). 
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himself,  is  hindered  from  occupation  with  the  law,  and  at  last 
inherits  hell. 

6.  Joshua  ben  Perachiah  and  Nithai  of  Arbela  received  the 
tradition  from  these.  The  former  said :  Procure  a  companion 
(in  study),  and  judge  all  men  according  to  the  favourable  side. 
7.  Nithai  of  Arbela  said :  Depart  from  a  bad  neighbour ; 
associate  not  with  the  ungodly  ;  and  think  not  that  punishnunt 
will  fail. 

8.  Judah  ben  Tabbai  and  Simon  ben  SJieiach  received  the 
tradition  from  these.  The  former  said:  Make  not  tl 
(as  judge)  an  advocate.  When  both  sides  stand  before  thee, 
look  upon  both  as  in  the  wrong.  But  when  they  are  dismissed 
and  have  received  sentence,  regard  both  as  justified.  9.  Simon 
ben  Shetach  said :  Test  the  witnesses  well,  but  be  cautious  in 
examination,  lest  they  thereby  learn  to  speak  falsehood. 

10.  Shemaiah  and  Altalion  received  from  them.  Shemaiah 
taught:  Love  work,  hate  authority,  and  do  not  press  thyself 
upon  the  great.  11.  Abtalion  said:  Ye  wise,  be  cautious 
in  your  teaching,  lest  ye  be  guilty  of  error,  and  err 
towards  a  place  of  bad  water.  For  your  scholars,  who  come 
after  you,  will  drink  of  it,  die,  and  the  name  of  God  be  thereby 
dishonoured. 

1 2.  HUlel  and  Shammai  received  from  these.  Hillel  said : 
Be  a  disciple  of  Aaron,  a  lover  of  peace,  a  maker  of  peace, 
love  men,  and  draw  them  to  the  law.  13.  He  was  accus- 
tomed also  to  say :  He  who  will  make  himself  a  great  name, 
forfeits  his  own.  He  who  does  not  increase  his  knowledge 
diminishes  it,  but  he  who  seeks  no  instruction  is  guilty  of 
death.  He  who  uses  the  crown  (of  the  law)  (for  external 
purposes)  perishes.  1 4.  The  same  said :  Unless  I  (work)  for 
myself,  who  will  do  so  for  me  ?  And  if  I  do  so  for  myself 
alone,  what  am  I  ?  And  if  not  now,  when  else  ?  15.  Sham- 
mai said :  Make  the  study  of  the  law  a  decided  occupation ; 
promise  little  and  do  much ;  and  receive  every  one  with 
kindness. 

16.  Rabban  Gamaliel  said  :  Appoint  yourself  a  teacher,  you 

DIV.  II.  vol.  i.  z 
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thus  .avoid  tin-  doubtful ;  and  do  not  tQO  oft.-n  tithe  according 

to  mere  chance. 

17.  II:  D    Simon   said:   "I   hav<-    thrown    uj>    from    I 

youth  imoog  wiea  mwi,  and  have  found  nothing  more  pcofit- 

ahlc  for  in-  ii    thai,  Study  is  ii"!  ti  : hinu',  hut 

pnetifit      Efl  w  I.  i  much  only  I  .  l  to  pass." 

18.  Rabban  Si  limit    L>  n    (luumlol    .aid:    Thft  WflfM  WlHiiti 
by  three   things — by   the   administration  ol  by  truth, 
and  by  unanimity.     (Thus  also  it  i             /  t;h.  viii.  1G  : 
peace  and  truth  judge  in  your  gates.";1'1 

So  far  the  Mishna.      Anions  the  authorities   here   specified, 
those  which  chit-fly  interest  Bfl  1KB  "  the  nien  of  th 

bly,"orof  tb/6 ffrtai  /tie  ('"M"i3n  nn  Theyappeei 

here  as  the  depositaries  of  the  tradition  of  the  law  be: 
the  last  prophets  and  the  first  scribes  known  by  name.  Later 
Jewiafa  tradition  ascribes  to  them  all  kiii' 
incuts.1"  Very  recent,  indeed  really  modem,  i>,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  opinion,  that  they  also  composed  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament.123  As  no  authorities  tell  us  who  they  really 
were,  there  has  been  the  more  opportunity  for  the  most  vary- 
ing hypotheses  concerning  them.111    The  correct  one,  that  they 

121  The  bracketed  words  are  wanting  in  the  best  manuscript*,  e.g.  Berolin. 
MSS.  fol.  5G7  (see  Cahn,  Pfrkt  Ahoth,  p.  62),  and  Cambridge  Uwk 
Additional,  470.  1  (see  Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  p.  4). 

122  See  Rau,  De  synagoga  magna,  pp.  6-24.  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des  Volke* 
Jisrad,  hi.  244  sq.  Kuenen,  Over  de  mannen  der  groote  synagoge,  pp.  2-6. 
Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  p.  124  sq.  D.  Hoffmann  in  the 
Magazin  fur  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenlh.  x.  1883,  p.  45  sqq. 

123  This  opinion  became  current  chiefly  through  Elias  Levita  (sixteenth 
century),  and  was  transferred  from  him  to  Christian  theology.  See 
Strack  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc,  2nd  ed.  vii.  416  sq.  (art  "  Kanon  dea 
Alten  Testaments  "). 

124  See  Hartmann,  Die  enge  Verbindung  des  Alien  Testaments  mit  dem 
Neuen,  pp.  120-166.  The  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament,  e.g.  De 
Wette-Schrader,  §  13.  Heidenheim,  Untersxichungen  tiler  die  Synagoga 
magna  (Studien  und  Kritik.  1853,  pp.  286-300).  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des  Volkrs 
Jisrael,  ii.  22-24,  380  sqq.,  iii.  244  sq.,  270  sq.  Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenth. 
i.  41-43,  91,  95  sq.  Gr'atz,  Die  gro»H  Yersammhtrtg  (MunaUschr.  f.  Gesch. 
und  Wisteiuck.  des  Jiiduttlutms,  1857,  pp.  31-37.  61-70).  Leyrer  in 
Herzog's  lital-Enc,  1st   ed.  xv.  296-299.       Derenbourg,  Histoire.   de   la 
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never  existed  at  all  in  the  form  which  Jewish  tradition  repre- 
sents, was  already  advocated  by  older  Protestant  criticism,14* 
though  it  was  reserved   for  the   conclusive   investigation  of 
Kuenen   to   fully  dissipate   the   obscurity  resting   upon   this 
subject.     The  only  historical  foundation  for  the  idea  is  the 
narrative  in  Neh.  viiL-x.,  that  in  Ezra's  time  the  law  was 
solemnly  accepted  by  a  great  assembly  of  the  people.     This 
"  great  assembly "  was  in  fact  of  eminent  importance  to  the 
maintenance   of  the  law.      But   after  the   notion   of  a 
assembly  had  been  once  fixed  as  an  essential  court  of  ft] 
for   the    maintenance   of    the    law,   an    utterly    non-hist 
conception    was    gradually   combined    therewith    in    tradition. 
Instead  of  an   assembly  of  the  people  receiving  the  law,  a 
college  of  individuals   transmitting  the  law  was   coneeiv. 
and  this  notion  served  to  iill  up  the  gap  between  the   I 
prophets  and  those  scribes  to  whom  the  memory  of  subsequent 
times  still  extended.116 

;ether  with  the  notion  of  the  great  synagogue  may  be 
dismissed  also  the  statement,  that  he  Just  was  one  of 

its  latest  members.  This  Simon  is,  on  the  contrary,  no  other 
than  the  high  priest  Simon  1.  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  before  Christ,  who,  according  to  Josephus,  obtained 
the  surname  6  St/caio?.1*7     Undoubtedly  this  name  was  con- 

Palestine,  pp.  29-40.    Giusburg  in  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia,  iii.  909  sqq.    N< 
Tiih.  Theol.  Quartakchr.  ltf  0-499.     Bloch,  Studien  :ur  QeeckickU 

iiimlumj  der  (dthtbrdischeit  Literatur  (187t'>),  pp.  100-138.  Ham- 
burger, Ileal- Enc.  fur  Libel  wad  Talmud,  Div.  ii.  pp.  311  M  mtet, 
Eeeai  rar  lee  origme*  dea  i>artis  tadttoeem  et  pkarinen  (188o),  pp.  91-97.  D. 
Hoffmann,  Veber  "die  Manner  der  groeeen  Venammhmg"  {Magamm  Jtkr 
dU  Wieeeneeka/l  dee  Judenthums,  loth  year,  1883,  pp.  45-01).  Struck  iu 
Henog'a  lleul-ICitc,  2nd  ed  xv.  95  sq. 

125  Job.  Eberh.  Ban,  Diatribe  de  tgmagoga  magna,  Traj.  ad  Rh.  17j<) 
Aurivillius,  Dissertation  i  ad  eacroe  literasetphiloloijiam  orieutalem pertineiites 
(ed.  Michaelis,  1790),  pp.  139-160. 

1->0   See  Kuenen,  Over  de  mannen  der  groote  synarjofje,  Amsterdam  l*7o" 
(separate  reprint,  Ventage*  en  Mededeetingea  der  htniubUjke  Akadeum  ran 
Wetotschappen,  Afdeding  LeUerhweae\  &•  Keeks,  Deel  vi.).    Conip.  i 
Litztg.  1877,  p.  100, 

vjr  Joseph.  A ntt.  xii.  2.  4. 
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ferrod  on  him   by  the  Pharisaic  party  on  account  of  his  strict 
legal  tendencies,  while   most  of  the  high  prints  of  the  G 
period   left  much  to  be  desired   iu   fchj  '.      It  I 

this  very  account  also  that  he  was  stamped  by  Jewish  I 
tion  as  a  vehicle  of  the  tradition  of  the  law.1** 

The  most  ancient  scribe  of  whom  tradition  has  preserved 
at  least  the  BUM  is  AsU^OHMt  of  Socho.  Little  more  than 
his  name  is  however  known  of  him.1**  The  information  too 
given  in  the  Mishna  of  the  subsequent  scribes  down  to  the 
time  of  Christ  is  extremely  scanty  and  uncertain,  as  is  i: 
evident  from  the  externally  systematic  grouping  of  them  in 
five  pairs.  For  there  could  hardly  be  historical  foundation 
for  such  a  fact  as  that  in  Mob  generation  only  a  pair  of 
scholars  should  have  specially  distinguished  themselves.  It 
is  likely  that  just  ten  names  were  known,  and  that  these  were 
formed  into  five  pairs  of  contemporaries,  after  the  an 
nf  the  last  and  most  famous  pair,  Hillel  and  Bhunmi  In 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  of  course,  only  the  most  general  out- 
lines of  the  chronology  can  be  determined.  The  comparatively 
most  certain  points  are  the  following.181  Simon  ben  Shetach 
was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  and  Alexandra,  and 
therefore  lived  about  90-70  B.C.18*     Hence  the  first  pair  must 

188  He  is  also  mentioned  in  Para  iii.  5  as  one  of  the  high  priests  under 
whom  a  red  heifer  was  burnt.  Comp.  in  general,  Wolf,  Biblioth.  Hebr.  iL 
864.  Fiirst's  Literaturbl.  des  Orients,  1845,  p.  33  sqq.  Herzfeld,  ii.  189  sqq., 
877  (who  in  opposition  to  Josephus  maintains  that  Simon  II.,  the  high 
priest  at  the  close  of  the  third  century,  is  Simon  the  Just).  Gr'atz,  Simon 
der  Gerechte  und  seine  Zeit  (Monatsscltrijt,  1857,  pp.  45-56).  Hamburger, 
Real-Enc.,  Div.  ii.  pp.  1115-1119.  Montet,  Essai  sur  les  origines,  etc. 
pp.  135-139. 

1N  Comp.  also  Wolf,  Biblioth.  Hebr.  ii.  813  sqq.  Fiirst's  Literaturbl.  des 
Orients,  1845,  p.  36  sq.  Hamburger,  Real-Enc.  s.v.  In  the  Aboth  de-Rabbi 
Nathan,  c.  5,  two  disciples,  Zadok  and  Boethos,  are  ascribed  to  Antigonus, 
and  the  Sadducees  and  Boethosees  traced  to  them. 

130  Hence  these  ten  are  in  Rabbinical  literature  sometimes  simply  called 
"the pairs"  (nittO,  e.g.  Pea  ii.  6. 

131  Comp.  on  the  chronology,  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der 
Juden,  p.  37,  and  Herzfeld  in  the  Monatsschrift  /.  Gesch.  und  Wissenschafl 
des  Judenth.  1854. 

132  AYith  this  agrees  the  statement  in  Taanith  iii  8,  that  Simon  ben  Shetach 
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be  placed  two  generations  earlier,  viz.  about  150  B.C.      Hillel 

is  said,  according  to  Talmudic  tradition,  to  have  lived   100 

years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  thus  to  have 

flourished  about  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great."*    His  supposed 

grandson,  Gamaliel  I.,  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (v.  34,  xxii.  3), 

about  30-40  a.d.18*     It  has  been  already  stated  (p.  180  sq.) 

that  subsequent  tradition  makes  the  whole  five  pairs  presidents 

and  vice-presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  the  utter  erroneous- 

ness  of  this  assertion  is  there  pointed  out.     They  were  in  fact 

nothing  more  than  heads  of  schools. 

The  first  pair,  Joses  ben  Joeser  and  Joses  ben  Johanan,  is 

only  mentioned,  besides  the  chief  passage  in  the  treatise  Aboth, 

a  few  times  more  in  the  Mishna,18*  and  still  less  frequently  do 

we  meet  with  the  second  pair,  Joshua   ben   Peracbiah  and 

Nithai  of  Arbela.196    Of  the  third  pair  only  Simon  ben  Shetach 

has  a  somewhat  tangible  form,  though  what  is  related  of  him 

is  for  the  most  part  of  a  legendary  character.1"     There  is  no 

was  a  contemporary  of  the  Onias  so  famed  for  his  power  in  prayer,  and  whose 
death  is  related  by  Josephus,  Antt.  xiv.  2.  1,  as  taking  place  about  65  B.C. 

183  Shabbath  15a.  Hieronymus  ad  Jesaj.  11  sqq.  (Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  iv. 
123) :  Sammai  et  Hellel  non  multo  prius  quam  Dominus  nasceretur  orti 
Tint  Judaea. 

18<  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  3.  9  ;  Vita,  38,  39,  44,  60. 

185  Both  besides  Aboth  i.  4,  5  only  in  Chagiga  ii.  2  ;  Sota  ix.  9.  Joses 
ben  Joeser  also  in  Chagiga  ii.  7 ;  Edujoth  viii.  4.  According  to  Chagiga 
ii.  7,  Joses  ben  Joeser  was  a  priest,  and  indeed  a  pious  one  (TDH)  amongst 
the  priesthood.  The  information  in  Sota  ix.  9,  that  since  the  death  of  Joses 
ben  Joeser  and  Joses  ben  Johanan,  there  had  been  no  more  ntas'J'X.  h 
obscure.  Since  the  Mishna  itself  here  refers  to  Micah  vii.  1 ,  it  is  probable  that 
riv12L"S  is  to  be  taken  in  its  usual  signification  (grapes),  as  a  figurative 
designation  of  men  who  could  afford  mental  refreshment.  Others  desire  to 
take  it  like  axohxi.  Comp.  Herzfeld,  hi.  246-249.  Dereubourg,  pp.  65, 
75,  456  sqq. 

136  The  two  only  in  Aboth  i  6,  7  and  Chagiga  ii.  2.  Instead  of  Nithai 
Osru  or  wfli)  there  is  good  testimony  in  both  passages  (Cod.  de  Rossi  138, 
Cambridge  University  Additional,  470.  1,  also  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  <'ha- 
giga  ii.  2)  for  ^nD  or  ><nD,  IA  Matthew,  which  is  perhaps  preferable.  The 
native  place  of  Nithai  (ta"itf)  is  the  present  Irbid,  north-west  of  Tiberias, 
where  ruins  of  an  ancient  synagogue,  the  building  of  which  is  of  course 
ascribed  by  tradition  to  Nithai,  are  still  found  (see  §  27,  note  89a).  Comp. 
Herzfeld,  iii.  251  sq.     Derenbourg,  p.  93  sq. 

137  On  his  relations  with  Alexander  Jannaeus  and  Alexandra,  see  above, 
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mention  of  any  of  then  in  Joeephns.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
teems  i"    peak  of  the  fourth  pair,  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion, 

under  the  namof  2ap.ea<;  and  IIcoXuov.  He  tells  us  that 
when,  in    the    year     17    BlOl,   the    \  outhfiil    Herod  W§ 

before  the  Sanhedrim  on  aooonnt  of  1 
all  owners  of  property  were  silent  throo  ,  that 

a  certain  Sameas  alone  raised  his  mice,  and  led  to  his 

colleagues  that  they  would  yet  all  perish  through  Herod.  His 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  ten  yean  later,  when  Herod,  after  his 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  87,  had  all  his  format 
accusers  executed.1**  Only  the  Phari  se  Pollio  and  hi 
ciple  Sameas  (UwXiwv  6  $apiaaio<;  kuI  Saficac  6  tovtou 
fia6r}ri')^)  were  spared,  nay  highly  honoured  by  him 
during  the  siege  by  Bevod  they  had  given  counsel,  that  the 
king  should  be  admitted  into  the  town.  The  Sameas  here 
mentioned  is  expressly  identified  hy  Josephus  with  the 
former.130  Lastly,  Pollio  and  Sameas  are  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  and  again  in  the  same  order,  in  a  third  passage. 
Unfortunately  however  we  obtain  no  entire  certainty  as  to 
time.  For  he  informs  us  that  the  followers  of  Pollio  and 
Sameas  (ol  trepl  IlayXicova  rbv  Qapicrcuov  kcu  %ap.kav)  re! 
the  oath  of  allegiance  demanded  of  them  by  Herod,  and  were 
not  punished  on  this  account,  "  obtaining  indulgence  for  the 
sake  of  Pollio "  (ivrpoirrj^  Bia  rbv  TJwXiwva  Tir^ovre^).1*0 
Josephus  relates  this  among  the  events  of  the  eighteenth  year 
of  Herod  (=20—19  B.C.).  It  cannot  however  be  quite  cer- 
tainly determined  from  the  context,  whether  this  occurrence 
really  took  place  in  that  year.  Now  the  two  names  Safiias 
and  IIioXicov  so  strikingly  coincide  with  njJDB'  and  fAtS3*t  that 
the  view  of  their   being  identical   is  very   obvious.141     The 

§  10.  Comp.  beside  Aboth  i.  8-9,  Chagiga  ii.  2,  also  Taanith  iii.  8,  San- 
ht  <lrin  vi.  4.  Landau  in  the  Monatssehr.  f.  Gtsch.  und  Wisscnscli.  ties  Judenth. 
1853,  pp.  107-122,  177-180.  Herzfeld,  iii.  251  sq.  Gratz,  Gesch.  der 
Jaden,  vol.  iii.  3rd  ed.  pp.  665-G69  (note  14).     Derenbourg,  pp.  96-111. 

138  Antt.  xiv.  9.  4.  13»  Antt.  xv.  1.  1.  li0  Ant/,  xv.  10.  4. 

141  The  name  tfjjiyff,  which  also  frequently  ocean  in  the  Old  Testament, 
especially  in  Nehemiah  and  Chronicles,  is  rendered  m  the  LXX.  by  ^-yi-ifrf, 
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chronology  too  would  about  agree.  The  only  thing  that 
causes  hesitation  is,  that  Sameas  is  called  the  disciple  of  Pollio, 
while  elsewhere  Shemaiah  stands  before  Abtalion.  Hence 
we  might  feel  tempted  to  identify  Sameas  with  Shammai,143 
but  that  it  would  then  be  strange,  that  Josephus  should  men- 
tion him  twice  in  connection  with  Abtalion,  and  not  with  his 
contemporary  Hillel.  If  however  by  reason  of  this  connec- 
tion we  take  Hillel  and  Shammai  to  be  meant  by  Pollio  and 
Sameas,143  there  is  against  this  identitication,  flnt  the  differ- 
ence  of  the  names  Pollio  and  Hillel,  and  then  the  designation 
of  Sameas  as  the  disciple  of  Pollio,  while  Shannnai  was  cer- 
tainly no  disciple  of  Hillel.  All  things  considered,  the  con- 
nection of  Saunas  and  Pollio  with  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion 
seems  not  only  the  more  obvious,  but  the  more  probable.144 

Hillel  and  Shammai  are  by  far  the  most  renowned  among 
the  five  pairs.145     An  entire  school  of  scribes,  who  sepa: 
if  not  in  principle,  yet  in  a  multitude  of  legal  decision-,  in 

Ixpxiots,  latfittcts  and  liytf/Wf  The  name  JleiKlu*  is  not  indeed  identical 
with  Abtalion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  Latin  Pollio.  It  is  well  known 
however,  that  besides  their  Hebrew,  the  Jews  often  bore  like-sounding 
Greek  or  Lutin  names  (Jesus  aud  Jason,  Saul  and  Paulus,  • 

142  *M8V  or  v£)H>  (probably  only  an  abbreviation  of  iryDC',  see  Deren- 
bourg,  p.  95)  may  very  well  be  rendered  by  Ixpix;  in  Greek,  as  «HJ<  by 

Ixvvix;  in  Antt.  xiii.  18.  1. 

143  So  e.g.  Arnold  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc,  1st.  ed.  vi.  97. 

144  Comp.  on  both,  I  th  i.  10,  11  and  Chayiya  ii.  8,  also  Eduj'th 
i.  ."..  v.  6.  Landau  in  the  Moitatsschrift  fur  Gtsch.  und  ]\'i.<sens<:h.  dts 
Judenth.  1858,  pp.  817-889.  Herzfeld,  iii.  868  W&.  Griitz,  Qtach.  dtr  Judin, 
.">rd  ed.  iii.  671  *q.  (note  17).  Derenbourg,  pp.  116-118,  ].|'J  sq.,  463  sq. 
Hamburger,  A'<  <</-/.'/,<•.,  Dtr.  ii.  p.  1113  sq.  (art  ••Semaja"). 

145  On  both,  especially  on  Hillel,  see  Biesenthal  in   Fiirst's  LiteraturbL 

du  Orient*,  -46.    Kiimpf  in  the  mm  Km.  10-38. 

Arnold  in  Herzog's  Juul-Enc,  1st  ed.  96-98  (and  the  oiler  literature 
there  cited).  Herzfeld,  iii.  257  sqq.  Gratz,  iii.  888  sqq.  Jost,  i.  865-870. 
Ewald,  Jahrb.  der  bibl.  Wissenschafi,  vol.  x.  pp.  56-83.  Gesch.  des  Volkes 
Jsr.  vol.  V.  12-48.  Geiger,  Das  Judenthum  and  seine  Gesch.  i.  99-107. 
Delitzsch,  Jm  und  flifltf,  1866  (2nd  ed.  1867).     Keim,   Gesch.   J 

,2.  Derenboorg,  pp.  176-192.  Strack  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc, 
2nd  ed.  vi.  113-115.  Hamburger,  Real-Euc.  ii.  401—112.  Baclier, 
Monatsschr.  f.  Gtsch.  mid  Wisseusch.  des  Judenth.  1882,  pp.  100-110. 
Goitein,  Mayazin  fur  du  V/issensch.  des  Judenth.  11th  year,  1884,  pp.  1-16, 
49-87. 
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two  different  directions,  adhered  to  each  of  them.  Thin 
circumstance  certainly  makes  it  rvMcnt,  that  both  are  of 
eminent  importance  in  the  history  of  Jewish  law.  Botk 
indeed  manifestly  laboured  with  special  zcul  ami  ingenuity  to 
give  a  more  subtle  completeness  to  the  law,  but  it  must  not 
therefore  be  supposed,  that  their  personal  lift;  and  acts  stand 
out  in  the  clear  light  of  history.  What  we  know  of  them  with 
certainty  is  comparatively  very  little.  In  the  Mishna,  the 
only  trustworthy  authority,  they  are  each  mentioned  barely 
a  dozen  times.146  And  what  we  know  of  them  from  later 
sources  bears  almost  always  the  impress  of  the  legendary. 
Hillel,  called  "  the  elder,"  ]\W,W  to  distinguish  him  from  others, 
is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  family  of  David,148  and  to 
have  immigrated  from  Babylon  to  Palestine.  Being  poor  he 
was  obliged  to  hire  himself  as  a  day-labourer  to  earn  a  living 
for  himself  and  his  family  and  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
instruction.  His  zeal  for  study  was  so  great  that  on  on« 
occasion,  not  being  able  to  pay  the  entrance- fee  into  the  Beth- 
ha-Midrash,  he  climbed  up  to  the  window  to  listen  to  the 
instruction.  As  this  happened  in  winter,  he  was  frozen  with 
cold,  and  was  found  in  this  position  by  his  astonished  teachers 
and  colleagues.149  Tradition  tells  strange  things  of  the  learn- 
ing he  acquired  by  such  zeaL  He  understood  all  tongues,  and 
even  the  language  of  the  mountains,  hills,  valleys,  trees,  plants, 
of  wild  and  tame  animals  and  of  daemons.140  At  all  events 
he  was  the  most  celebrated  jurist  of  his  age,  but  he  was  no 
more  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  than  was  any  other  learned 

146  Hillel  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  only  in  the  following  passages : 
Shebiith  x.  3  ;  Chagiga  ii.  2  ;  Gittin  iv.  3  ;  Baba  mezia  v.  9  ;  Edujoth  L  1-4 ; 
Aboth  i.  12-14,  ii.  4-7,  iv.  5,  v.  17  ;  Arachin  ix.  4 ;  Nidda  i  1.  Shammai 
only  in  the  following  :  Maaser  sJieni  ii  4,  9  ;  Orla  ii.  5 ;  Suhka  ii.  8 ; 
Chagiga  ii.  2  ;  Edujoth  i.  1-4,  10, 11 ;  Aboth  L  12, 15,  v.  17  ;  Kelim  xxiL  4 ; 
Nidda  i.  1. 

147  Shebiith  x.  3  ;  Arachin  ix.  4. 

148  Jer.  Taanith  iv.  2,  fol.  68a ;  Bereshith  rabba  c.  98,  on  Gen.  xlix.  10 
(see  Bereshith  rabba,  translated  by  Wiinsche,  pp.  485,  557). 

149  Delitzsch,  Jesus  und  Hillel,  pp.  9-11. 
1,0  Delitzsch,  Jesus  und  Hillel,  p.  8. 
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scribe  of  the  time.     The  leading  features  of  his  character  were 
the   gentleness   and  kindness   of  which    singular   proof 
related.1*1      It  is  manifested  in  the  first  of  the  maxims  given 
above :  "Be  a  disciple  of  Aaron,  a  lover  and  maker  of  j 
love  men  and  attract  them  to  the  law."      Shammai,  noted  foi 
sternness,  and  also  called  "the  elder,"  i£J?,  was  the  antipodes 
of  the  gentle  HilleL1**     The  following  example  of  his  rigorous 
zeal   for  the  literal   observance  of  the   law  i>  giro  in   the 
Mishna.     When  his  daughter-in-law  brought  forth  a  child  on 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  he  had   the  ceiling   broken  through 
and  the  roof  over  the  bed  covered  with  boughs,  that  the  new- 
born child  also  might  keep  the  feast  according  to  the  p: 
of  the  law.1*8 

The  tendencies  of  their  respective  schools  correspond  with 
the  mildness  of  Hillel  and  the  strictness  of  Shammai.  The 
school  of  Hillel  decided  legal  questions  in  a  mitigated,  that 
of  Shammai  in  an  aggravated  sense.1*4  As  they  are  boi 
only  minutiae  on  which  the  difference  turns,  it  will  not  be 
worth   while   to    follow   the   contrast    into   further  details.1" 

U1  See  Delitzsch,  p.  81  8q.  «■  Orla  ii.  5 ;  Sukka  ii  8. 

1M  Sukka  ii.  8.  »<  Edujoth  iv.  1-12,  v.  1-5. 

154  For  the  sake  of  those  who  may  desire  to  go  farther  into  the  subject 
I  hero  give  all  those  passages  in  the  Mishna  in  which  differences  betwan  the 
two  schools  are  nuntioutd.  lUrachoth  i.  3,  viii.  1-8;  Pen  iii.  1,  vL  1,  2,  5, 
rii.  6;  Demai  i.  3,  vi.  6;  Kilajim  iL  0,  iv.  1,  5,  vi.  1;  Shebiith  i.  1,  iv. 
2,  4,  10,  v.  4,  8,  viii.  9  ;  Ttrumoth  i.  4,  v.  4  ;  Maaseroth  iv.  2  ;  ftj 
slant  ii.  3,  4,  7,  8,  9,  iii.  6,  7,  9,  13,  iv.  8,  v.  3,  6,  7 ;  Chalia  i.  6;  Orla  ii. 
4  ;  Shahbath  L  4-9,  iii.  1,  xxi.  3  ;  Ertddn  i.  2,  vi.  4,  6,  viii  6  ;  Pesachim 
i.  1,  iv.  5,  viii.  8,  x.  2,  6  ;  Slukalim  ii.  3,  viii.  6;  Sukka  i.  1,  7,  ii.  7,  iii. 
5,  9;  Beza  i.  1-9,  ii.  1-5;  Posh  hashana  L  1  ;  Chayiga  i.  1-3,  ii.  3,  4; 
Jtbamoth  i.  4,  iii.  1,  5,  iv.  8,  vi.  6,  xiii.  1,  xv.  2,  3  ;  Kethuboth  v.  6,  viii. 
1,  G;  Nedarim  iii.  2,  4;  Nasir  ii.  1,  2,  iii.  6,  7,  v.  1,  2,  3,  5  ;  Sota  iv.  2; 
Gittin  iv.  5,  viii.  4,  8,  9,  ix.  10;  Kiddushin  L  1 ;  Baba  mezia  iii.  12;  Uaba 
bathra  ix.  8,  9  ;  Edujoth  i.  7-14,  iv.  1-12,  v.  1-5 ;  Sebachim  iv.  1  ;  Chullia 
i.  2,  viii.  1,  xi.  2  ;  Bechoroth  v.  2  ;  Kerithoth  i.  6 ;  Kelim  ix.  2,  xi.  3,  xiv  2, 
xviii.  1,  xx.  2,  6,  xxii.  4,  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  4,  xxix.  8 ;  Ohaloth  ii.  3,  v.  1-4, 
vii.  3,  xi.  1,  3-6,  8,  xiii.  1,  4,  xv.  8,  xviii.  1,  4,  8 ;  Para  xii.  10  ;  Tohoroth 
ix.  1,  5,  7,  x.  4  ;  Mikwaoth  L  5,  iv.  1,  v.  6,  x.  6  ;  Nidda  ii.  4,  6,  iv.  3,  v.  9, 
x.  1,  4,  6-8 ;  Machshirin  i.  2-4,  iv.  4,  5,  v.  9  ;  Sabim  i.  1-2  ;  Tebul  jom 
i.  1  ;  Jadajim  iii.  5 ;  Vkzin  iii.  6,  8,  11 ;  *NCf  JV2  ouly  :  Btrachoth  vi.  5  ; 
Demai  iii.  1  ;  Kilajim  viii.  5  ;  Ttrumoth  iv.  3  \  Orla  ii.  5,  12  ;  Beza  ii.  6 ; 
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Borne  examples  way  suffice.    The  command  to  pi 

food  on  the  Sabbath  was  extended  to  layirj 

it  wai  debated,  whether  and  ondex  what  oonditioB 

lai<l  apon  a  holy  day  might  or  might  i  ten.        Oi  it 

was  di  whether  fringes  (Zizith)  •■  li'ul  or  not  to 

a  square  linen  night-drees;1*  or  whether  on  •  holy  day  a 

ladder  might  be  <  :i tried  from  <>ne  pigeon-h 

might  only  1><;  slanted  from  one  hole  t<>  another.        Of  ideas 

of   reformation,    which    Ji  onld    ho   willingly 

have  us  believe  in,  there  is  not,  as  -  word.     In 

practice  the  milder  school  of  Hillel  gained  in  the  com 

years  the   Upper  hand,  though    in    many  points    it  voluntarily 

relinquished  its  own  view  and  assented  to  those  of  t 

of  Shaminai,1'1  while  in  others  neither  the  opinion  of  Hillel 

nor  that  of  Shammai  was  subsequently  followed.190 

An  enactment,  contrary  indeed  to  the  law,  but  authoi 
by  the  state  of  things,  and  certainly  of  salutary  results,  ia 
connected  with  the  name  of  Hillel.  The  legal  appointment 
of  a  release  of  all  debts  every  seventh  year  (Deut.  xv.  1-11) 
entailed  the  evil  consequence,  "  that  people  hesitated  to  lend 
each  other  money,"  although  the  law  itself  warned  against 
backwardness  in  lending  on  account  of  this  institution  (Deut. 
xv.  9).  In  order  then  to  do  away  with  this  evil,  the  so-called 
Prosbol  (Tispts  =  irpo(r/3o\i]),  i.e.  the  delivery  of  a  declaration, 

Edujoth  iii.  10  ;  Mil.wanth  iv.  5.  This  list  of  passages  shows  that  the 
differences  relate  chiefly  to  the  matters  treated  of  in  the  first,  second,  third 
and  fifth  parts  of  the  ftGdma,  i.e.  (1)  religious  dues,  (2)  the  Sabbaths  and 
holy  days,  (3)  the  marriage  laws,  and  (4)  the  laws  of  purification,  and 
scarcely  at  all  to  those  treated  of  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  parts  (civil  and 
criminal  law  and  the  laws  of  sacrifice).  The  latter,  which  do  not  affect  the 
religious  acts  of  private  individuals,  but  either  purely  civil  or  sacerdotal 
transactions,  were  not  discussed  with  equal  zeal  in  the  schools.  The  civil 
and  criminal  law  did  not  on  the  whole  excite  the  same  interest  as  religious 
decrees.  It  is  however  probable  that  the  sacrificial  laws  had  already  been 
dealt  with  by  the  more  ancient  priestly  scribes,  and  lay  outside  the  direct 
sphere  of  Eabbiuical  authority. 

156  Beza  i.  1 ;  Edujoth  iv.  1.     Delitzsch,  p.  21  sq. 

187  Edujoth  iv.  10.  15S  Beza  i.  3.  149  Edujoth  i.  12-14. 

100  E.g.  Edujoth  i.  1-3.     Comp.  the  passages  cited  in  note  155. 
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or  as  we  should  say  a  registered  declaration,  was  introduced 
by  Hillel's  influence.181  It  was,  that  is  to  say,  allowed  to  a 
creditor  to  make  in  court  a  declaration  to  the  following  effect : 
wv  nin  bzv  *$*  Dippatf  Dim  *:Sbp  <tibn  trs  D2u 
rvn*&  JOT  b  «2iX*^  ht  "  I  so  and  so  deliver lft2  to  you  the 
judges  of  such  and  such  a  place  (the  declaration),  that  I  may 
at  any  time  I  choose  demand  the  payment  of  all  my  outstand- 
ing debts."  Such  a  reservation  made  before  a  com 
the  creditor  even  during  the  Sabbath  year,  and  he  needed  HOI 
to  be  backward  in  lending  money  on  its  account.  Thus  credit 
was  again  laid  upon  a  more  solid  foundation.16* 

A  Simon,  said  also  to  be  the  father  of  Gamaliel  I.,  is  generally 
named   by  both  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars  as  t 
Hillel.     The  existence  of  this  Simon,  and  with  him  the  whole 
genealogical   relation,  is    however  very    questionable.1*1      We 
do  not  reach  a  really  historical  personage  till  Gamaliel  I 
lirlJO  ^r'??,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Mishna,  in  distinction  from 

m  According  to  others  ^2n"lQ  ~  «?•*  /3ovXv,  which  is  however  very 
improbable. 

ir,L' "IDO,  "to  deliver"  (whence  also  miDD,  tradition),  answers  to  the 
Greek  word  ■zpoo(Sx'KKiit. 

163  Comp.  on  the  Prosbol  especially,  Shehiith  x.  3-7  (the  formula  wdl  be 
found  Shehiith  x.  4)  ;  the  institution  by  Hillel,  Shehiith  x.  3  ;  Gittin  iv.  :'>  j 
generally  :  Pea  iii.  6 ;  Meed  hatan  iii.  :i ;  Kethuboth  ix.  9  ;  Ukzin  iii.  10. 
Such  Prosbol  declarations  are  indeed  to  be  understood  by  the  <rt/^/3oX«;« 
tm  hlxvuKOTui/,  which,  according  to  Joseph.  Bdl.  JihL,  were  d<  ; 
among  the  archives  at  Jerusalem.  Literature:  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chn 
1806  sq.  Guisius  in  Surenhusius'  Jfiahna,  i.  196.  Jost,  Gketk.  des  Judenth. 
i.  265  sq.  Hamburger,  RiaUEnc.  ii.  939  sq.  (art  "Prosbol").  Levy, 
v.  WGrterb.  $.v.  ^Dn")D- 

1'1  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  at  all.     His  name  first  occurs  in 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  and  there  not  as  the  son  of  Hillel,  but  only  ai 
holder  of  the  dignity  of  Nasi  between  Hillel  and  Gamaliel  I.     The  whole 
passage  {Shabhath  15a,  below)  is  as  follows :   pyem   fricfrcj 
nil"   flWD   n*an   *3db   tflHOOT    UTD-     "  Hillel  and   Simon,    Gamaliel   and 
Simon  held  the  dignity  of  Nasi,  during  the  time  of  the  existence  of  the 
temple,  for  a  hundred  yean,"  i.e.  during  the  last  hundred  years  before  the 
destruction  of   the   temple     Considering  the   worthlessness   of  this  late 
Tahnudic  information,  B.  Lebrecht  e.g.  is  quite  justified  in  disputi. 
existence  of  this  Simon  altogether  (Geiger's  Jiidische  Zeitschr.  fur  •  I 
und  Leben,  xi.  1875,  p.  278,  note).     For  older  views  of  him,  see  Wolf, 
Biblioth.  Hebr.  ii.  861  sq. 
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Gamaliel  II.1**  It  was  at  his  feet  that  the  Apostle  Paul  sat 
(Acts  xxii.  3) ;  and  it  was  he  who  once  gave  counsel  in  the 
Sanhedrim  to  leloaoi  the  looa  od  &po  ties,  linot  theiz  work,  if 
it  wen  of  man,  would  come  to  nought,  wlnle  if  it  wan  of  Cod, 

it  was  in  rain  to  oppose  it  (Acts  v.  34-39).  Christ  inn  tradition 
has  in  oonoaqnenoa  of  this  roprotontod  him  ai  being  a  Chris- 
tian,'®5  while  Jewish  tradition  gkmfiei  him  m  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  teachers.     "Sinoe  Rafrfran  Gamaliel  the  elder  died 

there  has  been  no  more  rererenoo  for  the  law  (rnimn  "ri33)  ; 
and  polity  and  abstinence  QfKhtfi  n")il9)  died  out  at  the  same 
time."1*1     That  he  was  as  little  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim 

104  Orla  ii.  12 ;  Rosh  hashana  ii.  5  ;  Jehamoth  xvi.  7  ;  Sota  Ix.  16 ;  Oittin 
iv.  2-3.  In  all  these  passages  he  is  expressly  called  "  the  elder  "  (]&?)). 
Independently  of  A  both  i.  16,  tliis  elder  Gamaliel  is  probably  meant  also 
in  I'm  ii.  6  and  Shckalim  vi.  I.  In  other  passages  this  is  doubtful.  In 
particular  the  famous  jurist  Slav  Tabi  ('313)  was  not  in  the  service  of  the 
elder,  but  of  the  younger  Gamaliel  {lkrnrh<,th  ii.  7  ;  Pesachim  vii.  2;  SuJcka 
ii.  1).  Comp.  in  general,  Graunii,  Histnria  Gmnaliilix,  Viteb.  1G87. 
Wolf,  Biblioth.  Hebraea,  ii.  821  sq.  The  same,  Curae  philol.  in  Nov.  Test 
on  Acts  v.  34.  Palmer,  Paulus  und  Gamaliel,  Giessen  1806.  Winer, 
RWB.  L  389.  Pressel  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc,  1st  ed.  656  sq.  Gratx, 
Gesch.  der  Juden,  3rd  ed.  iii.  373  sqq.  Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenth.  i.  281  sqq., 
423.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  vi.  p.  256  sq.  Derenbourg, 
Histoire  de  la  Palestine,  pp.  239-246.  Schenkel  in  the  BibelUx.  ii.  828-330. 
Hamburger,  Real-Enc,  Div.  ii.  art.  "  Gamaliel  I." 

166  Clement.  Recogn.  i.  65  sqq.  Comp.  also  the  narrative  of  the  presbyter 
Lucianus  of  Jerusalem  on  the  finding  of  the  bones  of  the  martyr  Stephen 
(iu  Latin  in  Surius,  Vitae  Sanctorum,  iv.  502  sqq.  (3  August)  ;  Baronius, 
Annal.  ad  ann.  415,  and  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Augustine,  vol.  vii. 
Appendix),  according  to  which  the  bones  of  Nicodemus,  Gamaliel  and  hia 
son  Abiba,  who  all  here  figure  as  Christians,  were  found  at  the  same  time 
as  those  of  Stephen.  This  legend  of  Luciauus,  which  was  already  known 
to  Genuadius,  Vitae,  46,  47  (see  also  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  graeca,  ed.  Harles, 
x.  327),  was  drawn  upon  by  the  presbyter  Eustratius  of  Constantinople, 
6th  century,  in  his  book  on  the  state  of  the  dead,  cap.  23  (published  in 
Greek  by  Leo  Allatius  1655  ;  see  Fabricius,  BibL  gr.  x.  725,  xi.  623). 
Lastly,  Photius  gives  extracts  from  Eustratius  in  his  Bibliotheca  cod.  171. 
On  a  monument  of  the  three  saints,  Gamaliel,  Abibas  and  Nicodemus  at 
Pisa,  see  Wagenseil  on  Sota  ix.  15  (in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  iii.  314  sq.). 
Comp.  also  Thilo,  Cod.  apocr.  p.  501 ;  Nilles,  Kalendarium  Manuale  (1879), 
p.  232,  and  the  literature  there  cited. 

167  Sota  ix.  15.  minn  1133  means  "reverence  for  the  law;"  see 
Wagenseil  in  Surenhusius'  Mishna,  iiL  312,  n.  13,  315,  n.  20.     Comp. 
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as  Hillel  was,  appears  from  Acts  v.  34  sqq.,  where  he  figures 
as  a  simple  member  of  it.  Much  confusiou  concerning  him 
has  arisen,  especially  among  Christian  scholars,  by  attributing 
to  him  matters  which  apply  to  Gamaliel  II.,  e.g.  labours  at 
Jabne  and  elsewhere. 

His  son  Simon  also  enjoyed  extraordinary  fame  as  a 
scribe.148  Josephus  says  of  him : l"  'O  Be  Xipasv  ovrot  rjv 
iro\eo>?  fiev  'lepoaokvpcov,  yevovs  Be  trcpo&pa  Xapirpuv,  t/"/^  Be 
Qapicraiuiv  aipeaecos,  ot  irepl  ja  irurpia  vopipa  Bokovcti.  ra>¥ 
aWaiv  dfcpifteia  Bia<f>epeip.  *Hj/  8*  ovto<?  duijp  TrXijpr)? 
crvveae(t)<i  re  Kai  \oyiap,ov,  Bwdpevos  re  trpdypuira  Katca? 
tcelp-eva  <ppovj)aei  rfj  eavrov  Btop&cixraa&ai.  He  lived  at  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  during  its  first  period  (a.d.  6G-68) 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Still  neither 
was  he  at  any  time  president  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

Of  profound  importance  to  the  further  development  of 
scribism  was  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of 
the  hitherto  relative  independence  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth. The  ancient  Sanhedrin,  at  the  head  of  which  had 
stood  the  Sadducean  high  priests,  now  for  ever  retired  from 
the  stage.  The  Pharisaic  teachers  of  the  law,  who  during  the 
last  century  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple  had  already 
actually  exercised  very  great  influence,  became  the  sole 
leaders  of  the  people.  Hence  the  direct  result  of  the  political 
fall  was  an  increase  of  Rabbinical  power  and  an  exaltation  of 
Rabbinical  studies.  Henceforth  our  authorities  became  more 
copious, — the  first  codification  of  Jewish  law  having  been 
undertaken  by  men  directly  connected  with  the  generation 
which  survived  the  fall  of  the  city. 

Nedarim  ix.  1:  y»2K  1133  =  "  respect  towards  his  father."  So  too  Abotk 
iv.  12.  The  sense  thus  is,  that  no  one  any  longer  had  such  reverence  for 
the  law  as  Rabban  Gamaliel  the  elder. 

168  Conip.  Joseph.  Bdl.  Jud.  iv.  3.  9 ;  Pita,  38,  39,  44,  60.  Jost,  i.  446 
sqq.  Derenbourg,  pp.  270-272,  474  sq.  Hamburger,  Real-Enc.  ii.  1121. 
By  the  Rabbau  Simon  ben  Gamaliel,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Mishna,  is  generally  intended  the  son  of  Gamaliel  II.  So  especially  in  A  loth 
i.  18 ;  Keritkoth  i.  7  alone,  besides  Aboth  i  17,  refers  perhaps  to  Simon  th« 
sou  of  Gamaliel  I.  »•»  }ritat  38. 
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Jamnia  or  Jabne,  which  had  since  tin;   M 
been  chiefly  inhabited  by  J  n 

ol'  the  holy  city  a  chief  seat  of  these  studies.     ] 
distinguished  of  those  scholars,  who  i  the  (all  of  Jera« 

s.ilrm  seem  to  ha\ 

mentioned   as   an   abode   of  eminent  I      t   on, 

perhaps  lubeeouent  to  the  middle  of  the 
Christ,  liberies  beeame  s  c 

The  most  important  soribe  in  tin:  deoade  aftat  I  t^uc- 

tiun  of  Jeraaalem  bban  Jehanan  ben  Sukkui."1'     The 

period  <>f  ids  activity  is  evident  bom  the  circ:  s,  that 

he  altered  several  legal  rnactments  or  customs  "alter  the 
temple  was  destroyed."17*  His  place  of  lesidence  see; 
have  been  chiefly  Jabne.*1  Bnt  Ilerur  Chail  (^n  ->ro)  is  also 
mentioned  as  a  scene  of  his  labours,1*  And  he  must  like- 
wise have  temporarily  sojourned  in  Aral)  (Sty),  win-re  various 
legal   questions  were  propounded  for  his  decision."6     Among 

170  See  hi  general,  ShtkaUm  i.  1  :  /.'  >i  ii.  8-9,  iv.  l-l ;  Krihuboth 
iv.  G  ;  Siinhnlriu  xi.  4  ;  lldujoth  ii.  4  ;  Aboth  iv.  4  ;  JJechoroth  iv.  5,  \i.  | , 
Kdim  v.  4  ;  Para  vii.  8. 

171  Both  haskana  i.  6  ;  Tannith  iii.  9  ;  Daba  mezia  iv.  8;  Jadajim  iv.  8. 
178  See  concerning  him  I  w  works  of  Frankel,  Briill  and  Weiss 

(titles  above,  §  3),  also  Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenthums  und  seiner  Sekten,  ii. 
13  sqq.  Landau,  Monatsschr.  filr  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Jiidmth. 
1851-52,  pp.  163-176.  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  iv.  10  sqq.  Derenbourg, 
Hittoirt  de  la  Paleitme,  pp.  9M  sq.,  276-988,  302-318.  Hambm  jr.  Baal- 
Enc,  Div.  ii.  pp.  464—473.  Bacher,  Monatsschr.  filr  Gesch.  und  W 
des  Judcnth.  1882,  pp.  145-165.  Spitz,  Rubban  Johanan  ben  Sakkai,  Hector 
der  Hochschulc  zu  Jabneh,  Dissertation,  Leipzig  1883.  He  is  mentioned 
in  the  Mishna  in  the  following  passages:  Shabbath  xvi.  7,  xxii.  3  ;  Shekalim 
i.  4  ;  Sukka  ii.  5,  iii.  12  ;  Bosk  hashana  iv.  1,  3  ;  Keihuboth  xiii.  1-J 
v.  2,  5,  ix.  9,  15 ;  Edujoth  viii.  3,  7  ;  Aboth  ii.  8-9  ;  ATenachoth  x.  5  ;  Kelim 
ii.  2,  xvii.  16  ;  Jadajim  v.  3,  6.  Only  as  *X3T  ••a,  Sanhedrin  v.  2.  For  the 
passages  in  the  Tosefta,  see  the  index  to  Zuckermandel's  edition. 

173  Sukka  iii.  12  ;  Rati  hashana  iv.  1,  3,  4  ;  Menachoth  x.  5. 

174  Shekalim  i.  4  ;  Roth  hashana  iv.  1. 

175  Sanhedrin  321' ;  Tosefta,  Jlcascroth,  82.  13  (comp.  Jer.  Bcmai  iii.  1, 
fol.  23b  ;  Jer.  Maaserotk  ii.  3,  fol.  49(i).  Derenbourg,  307.  Many,  as  e.g. 
B.  Derenbourg,  are  of  opinion  that  Johanan  ben  Sakkai  was  driven  from 
Jabne  by  Gamaliel  II.  and  retired  to  Berur  Chail. 

170  Shabbath  xvi.  7,  xxii.  3.  Arab  is  a  small  town  in  Galilee  not  far  from 
Sepphoris.     See  Derenbourg,  Histvire,  p.  3  IS,  note  3. 
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his  legal  innovations  perhaps  the  most  prominent  is  his  doing 

away  with  the  water  of  bitterness  to  he  drunk  by  une  m 

of  adultery.177     How   closely   connected   he    still    was    with 

matters  as  they  were  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is 

seen   by  the  fact  of  his  disputing  concerning   legal  questions 

with  Sadducees/78  who  loon  after  it  disappear  from  hi 

He  is  also  the  vehicle  of  ancient  traditions  which  are  ] 

to    Muses   himself.17*     Legend  tells   us  of  him  v.  iphui 

tells  us  of  himself,   viz.   that   he   predicted   to    \  .u   his 

future  elevation   to   the   imperial   dignity.16"      R,    Ki. 

Hyrkanos,  K.  Joshua  ben  Chanauiah,  11.   JoBH   th( 

Simon   ben  Nathanael   and   U.  I  .eh  are  n 

in  the  Mishna  as  his  five  disciples.181      Tl:  .  :io\vn  and 

most  eminent   are  the  two   first   named,    &    Hum  and   II. 

Joshua. 

II.  Zadok,  or  as  his   name  would   be  pro- 

nounced, R.  Zadduk,18"  was  about  contemporary  with  RabNin 
Johanan  ben  Bakkai    He  is  said  to  have  lived  before  the 
destruction   of  the  temple,  and  also   to  have  held  i:. 
with  Gamaliel  II.,  Joshua  and  Elieser.183     He  is  in  fact 
mentioned  in   conjunction   with   them  in   the   Mishna.184      In 

177  Sota  ix.  9.     Nine  deerees  (m2pJ"l)  introduced  by  him  are  enun, 
in  the  Talmud,  Rath  haslauta  |H»j  Sola  4<X      Deivnlmuig,  p,  MM  sq. 
17s  Jdilnjim  It.  6. 
17J  Elujoth  viii.  7  ;  Jadajim  iv.  3,_/i/<.     Comp.  above,  p. 

180  Midrash  rahha  on  Lam.  1,  5.  Pereubuu  :  sq.  ;  Wiinsche, 
lhr  Midrash  Echo,  rabbati  (1881),  p.  Go"  sqq. 

181  Aboth  ii.  8-9.  The  abbreviation  R  means  Rabbi,  while  the  higher 
title  Rabhan  is  generally  written  in  full. 

182  See  concerning  him,  Di-i enbourg,  pp.  342-344.  Bacher,  Monatuschr. 
f'iir  i.'cscft.  und  Wiwiisch.  (ki  Jiuhnth.  1882,  pp.  808-111  In  the  Mishna, 
Ttrumoth  x.  9;  Pesachim  vii.  2;  Sukka  ii.  5;  Xedarim  ix.  1;  Edujoth  hi. 
8,  vii.  1— i  ;  Aboth  iv.  5 ;  Bechoroth  i.  6  ;  Kelim  xii.  4-5 ;  Mikicauth  v.  5. 
On  Shabbath  xx.  2,  xxiv.  5,  comp.  note  185.  For  the  passages  in  the 
Tosefta,  see  the  index  to  Zuekennandel's  edition.  The  pronunciation 
Zadduk  is  pointed  aocording  to  the  Cod.  dc  Houi  138.  Comp.  Satttaa  in 
the  l.XX.  in  Kzekiel,  Em  and  Nehemiah. 

isa  proofs  of  both  in  Derenbonrg  and  Beeber'a  above-named  works. 
184  With  Gamaliel  II..  Pttachm  vii.  2;  with  Joshua,  Edujoth  vii.  1» 
Bechoroth  i.  6  ;  with  Rlieser,  Neiktrim  ix.  1. 
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certain  passages,  eocofdiog  to  which  the  date  of  hi-  lift-  would 
have  to  be  «•  insidetBblj  ppetponedi  a  subsequent  \i.  Z;t<lok  is 
probably  in  tended. 

To  the  fint  decades  after  the  destruction   of   the    temple 

belongs  also  a  distinguished  priestly  scribe,  R  ('hunaniah, 
"president  of  the  priests"  (o^ron  pD).1*8  He  relates  what 
his  father  had  done,  and  what  he  had  himself  Men  in  the 
temple,1'7  and  appears  in  the  Mishna  almost  entirely  as  a 
narrator  of  the  details  of  the  priestly  ritual.188  It  is  cl 
teristic  of  him  as  an  eminent  priest,  that  he  exhorts  to  pi 
for  the  welfare  of  the  heathen  authorities.18* 

R  Elieser  ben  Jacob  t9°  also  belongs  to  the  first  generation 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  For  it  is  very  probable 
that  a  former  scribe  of  the  same  name  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  considerably  later  R.  Elieser  ben  Jacob  so  frequently 
quoted  in  the  Mishna.  He  flourished  not  long  after  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,181  in  which  his  uncle  had 
ministered  as  a  Levite,""  and  he  is  frequently  quoted  as  an 
authority  in  the  treatise  Middoth  ;  m  nay,  subsequent  tradition 

18«  So  Shabbath  xx.  2,  xxiv.  6.  Comp.  Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1882,  p. 
215.  If  we  acknowledge  the  existence  of  this  subsequent  R.  Zadok,  the 
question  of  course  arises,  whether  other  passages  must  not  also  be  referred 
to  him. 

188  See  Derenbourg,  pp.  368-570.  Hamburger,  Rtal-Enc.  ii.  131,  and 
Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1882,  pp.  216-219.  His  name  according  to  the  best 
authorities  is  not  Chanina  but  Cbananiah  (so  Cod.  de  Rossi  138,  and  the 
Cambridge  MS.  edited  by  Lowe).  On  the  office  of  a  priestly  pD,  see 
above,  p.  259. 

187  Sebachim  ix.  3,  xii.  4. 

188  See  in  general,  Pesachim  L  6  ;  Shekalim  iv.  4,  vi.  1 ;  Edujoth  ii.  1-3  ; 
Aboth  iii.  2 ;  Sebachim  ix.  3,  xii.  4 ;  Menachoth  x.  1  ;  Negaim  i.  4 ;  Para 
iiL  1. 

189  Aboth  iii.  2. 

w°  Derenbourg,  p.  374  sq.    Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1882,  pp.  228-233. 

191  So  also  Derenbourg,  375,  n.  2,  and  Bacher,  228.  The  younger  Elieser 
ben  Jacob  was  a  contemporary  of  R.  Simon  about  a.d.  150  {Para  ix.  2),  and 
narrates  in  the  name  of  Chananiah  ben  Chakinai,  who  again  narrates  in 
that  of  R.  Akiba  (Kilajim  iv.  8.  Tosefta,  Negaim  617.  38;  Tohorcth  672. 
15,  ed.  Zuckermandel). 

"■  Middoth  i.  2. 

»•»  Middoth  i.  2,  9,  ii.  5,  6,  v.  4.    Comp.  Shekalim  vi.  S. 
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even  ascribes  to  hira  the  composition  of  the  whole  treatise.1*4 
It  can  no  longer  be  decided  in  particular  cases  which  passages 
are  to  be  attributed  to  him  and  which  to  R  Elieser  ben 
Jacob  the  younger.  Perhaps  the  statements  on  circumstances 
of  ritual  may  be  referred  to  the  elder.1'''' 

Eabban  Gamaliel  II.,  son  of  Simon  and  grandson  of  Gama- 
liel I.,  the  most  renowned  scholar  of  the  turn  of  the  century 
(about  a.d.  90-110),  lived  only  a  few  decades  later  than 
Johanan  ben  Sakkai.198  The  tribunal  at  Jabne,  of  which  he 
was  the  head,  was  in  his  days  generally  acknowledged  as  the 
chief  authority  in  Israel.1*7  The  most  famous  scholars  wen 
here  assembled  about  him,  and  in  this  respected  circle  Gama- 
liel was  reckoned  the  decisive  authority.1*8  Among  the 
scholars  in  close  intercourse  with  him,  R.  Joshua,  about  his 
equal  in  age,  and  R  Akiba,  his  junior,  were  the  most 
eminent.1*9  On  the  other  hand,  Gamaliel  does  not  seem  to 
have  entered  into  close   relations   with   his  famous  contem- 

1,4  Joma  16a.     Derenbourg,  874,  n.  1. 

198  E.g.  the  statements  concerning  the  marriages  of  priests  (Bikkurim  i.  5  ; 
Kiddushin  iv.  7),  the  sacrificial  rites  (Menachoth  v.  6,  ix.  3;  Tanu 
tin'  tirst-bom  of  cattle  (Bechoroth  iii.  1),  the  sacred  singers  (Arachin  ii.  *>), 
the  offerings  of  proselytes  (Kerithoth  ii.  1). 

196  See  concerning  him  the  Hebrew  works  of  Frankel,  Briill  and  V 
also  Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenth.  ii.  25  sqq.  Landau,  Munatsschr.  fur  Gesch. 
untl  Wintnttk  des  Judenth.  1851-52,  pp.  283-295,  323-335.  Gratz, 
Geschichte  </<r  Judtu,  iv.  30  sqq.,  423  sq.  Derenbourg,  pp.  306-313,  319- 
846.  Hamburger,  Real-Enc.  ii.  887-360.  Bacher,  Munatsschr.  188 
'245-207.  The  chronology  results  from  the  fact  that  his  younger  contem- 
porary Akiba  played  a  part  in  the  Barkochba  war. 

u'7  Rash  hashana  ii.  8-9  ;  Kelim  v.  4.  Comp.  Derenbourg,  pp.  319-322. 
He  seems  to  have  sojourned  but  temporarily  at  Kefar-Othnai,  where  we 
only  once  (Gittin  i.  5)  meet  with  Gamaliel. 

198  Hence  when  once  during  a  protracted  absence  of  Gamaliel  it  had  to 
be  decided,  whether  the  year  was  to  be  a  leap  year,  this  was  only  done  with 
the  lvst'i  vation  that  Gamaliel  should  agree  to  it  (Edujoth  vii.  7).  Comp. 
also  for  the  authoritative  position  of  Gamaliel,  the  formula  "  Kabban  Gama- 
liel and  the  elders"  (Maaser  sheni  v.  9  ;  Shabbath  xvi.  8;  Erubin  x.  10). 

199  On  the  mutual  relations  of  Gamaliel,  Joshua  and  Akiba,  comp.  especially, 
Maas(  r  atari  v.  9  ;  Erubin  iv.  1  ;  Bosh  hashana  ii.  8-9  ;  Maaser  sheni  ii.  7  ; 
Sukka  iii.  U  ;  Kerithoth  iii.  7-9  ;  Negaim  vii.  4.  Gamaliel  and  Joshua, 
Jadajim  iv.  4.     Gamaliel  and  Akiba,  Bosh  hashana  i.  6  ;  Jebamoth  xvi.  7. 
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.    I;.  Klir.s'-r  ben  Hyrcanus.     At  least  there  is  no  trace 
Of   this    in    the    Mi.dma,    while    su  1 » -.  ( j m-nt    tradition    on    the 

contrary  relates  that  I  is  excommunicated  bj  (Jama- 

liel  (tee  below).  Gamaliel  once  undertook  in  conjunction 
with  It.  Joshua,  It.  Akiha  and  the  equally  renowned  R  Kleasar 
\»  n  Asiriah,  a  sea  voyage  to  Rome,  which  obtained  a  certain 
celebrity  in  Rahhinical  literature.*00  He  is  said  to  I 
on  one  occasion  removal  by  the  seventy-two  elders  from  the 
presidential  dignity  on  account  of  his  too  autocrati* 
and  It.  Eleasar  ben  Asariah  to  have  been  appointed  to  replace 
him.  Gamaliel  was  however,  on  showing  contrition,  soon 
reinstated  in  his  offioe,  which  EleecCX  voluntarily  vacated.*01 
The  elevation  of  Eleasar  by  the  seventy-two  elders  to  the 
headship  of  the  school  is  at  any  rate  evideined  by  the 
Mishna.'02     In  his  legal  di  '  iainaliel  followed  I 

of  Hillel ;  it  is  mentioned  as  an  exception,  that  in  three  things 
he  decided  in  an  aggravated  sense,  according  to  the  school  of 
Shammai.203  In  general  he  is  characterized  as  much  by  legal 
strictness  on  the  one  hand,*04  as  on  the  other  by  a  c 
amount  of  worldly  conformity,  nay  of  candour  of  judgment.*0* 
The  two  most  celebrated  contemporaries  of  Gamaliel  were 
K.  Joshua  ben  Chananiah  and  It.  Elieser  ben  Hyrcanus,  both 
pupils  of  Johanan  ben  Sakkai.*06  We  frequently  find  them 
disputing  with  each  other  on  legal  questions,  and  Akiba  the 

200  Erubin  iv.  1-2 ;  Manser  shem  v.  9 ;  Shabbath  xvi.  8.  Griitz, 
Monatsschr.  f.  Oesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1851-52,  pp.  192-202. 
Derenbourg,  pp.  334-340.  Renan,  Les  Aangiles  (1877),  p.  307  sqq. 
Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1882,  p.  251  sqq. 

201  Jer.  Berachoth  iv.  1,  fol.  7cd  ;  Bab.  Bcrachoth  27b  (in  German  in  Pinner, 
Talmud  Babli  Tractat  Berachoth,  1842,  in  Latin  in  Surenhuiius'  Mishna,  ii. 
337,  iii.  247).  Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenth.  ii.  28  Bqq.  Gratz,  Gesch.  der 
Juden,  iv.  35  sqq.     Derenbourg,  pp.  327-329. 

202  Stbachim  i.  3  ;  Jadajim  iii.  5,  iv.  2. 

203  Beza  ii.  6  ;  Edujoth  iii.  10.  204  Berachoth  ii.  5-6. 

205  Comp.  beside  the  journey  to  Rome,  his  intercourse  with  the  governor 
(hegemchi)  of  Syria  (Edujoth  vii.  7)  and  his  visit  to  the  bath  of  Aphrodite 
at  Akko,  although  there  "was  there  a  statue  of  the  heathen  goddess  (Aboda 
tara  iii.  4). 

200  Aboth  ii  8.     Comp.  Edujoth  viii.  7  ;  Jadajim  iv.  3,Jm. 
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younger  taking  part  in  these  discussions.**7  With  Gamaliel 
however  Joshua  only,  and  not  Elieser,  seems  to  have  been  in 
familiar  intercourse.  According  to  later  tradition  this  would 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Elieser  was  excommunicated  by 
Gamaliel.208  K.  Joshua  was  descended  from  a  Levitical 
family.*09  He  was  of  a  gentle  and  yielding  disposition,  and 
hence  submitted  to  the  unbending  Gamaliel.*10  "Since  the 
death  of  R.  Joshua,  then  is  no  longer  any  kind-h. 
(rniB)  in  the  world."  2U  His  motto  wa.s,  "  Envy,  evil  desire  and 
hatred  bring  a  man  out  of  the  world.*1*  Pekiin  or  Bekiin 
(I'Vpy,  rrpa),  is  named  as  the  place  of  his  labours.*14  His 
close  relations  with  Gamaliel  huwt-wr  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  also  resided  partly  at  Jabne.  Tradition  relates  of 
him,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  various  conversations 
with  the  Emperor  Hadrian  on  religious  subjects.*14  In  con- 
trast with  the  yielding  Joshua,  Elieser  was  of  a  firm,  unbending 
character,  and  a  very  strict  adherent  to  tradition,  over  which, 
by  reason  of  his  faithful  memory  and  extensive  scholarship, 
he     had    more    influence    than     any    other.*1*     His    teacher 

20T  On  the  mutual  relations  of  Joshua,  Elieser  aud  Akiba,  comp. 
especially  Pesachim  vi.  2;  Jcbamoth  viii.  4;  Nedarim  x.  6;  Nasir  vii.  4 
Edujoth  ii.  7.  On  Joshua  and  Elieser,  Pesachim  vi.  5;  Taanith  i.  1 
Sebachim  vii.  4,  viii.  10  ;  Nasir  vii.  4.  On  Joshua  aud  Akiba,  Pesachim  ix.  6 
Sanhedrin  vii.  11.  Ou  Elieser  aud  Akiba,  Pea  vii.  7  ;  Kerithoth  iii.  10 
Shthiith  viii  9-10. 

208  Jcr.  Moid  Katan  iii.  1,  fol.  81d  ;  Bab.  Baba  mezia  59*>  ;  Jost,  Ge$ch. 
des  Judenth.  ii.  35.    Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Judai,  iv.  47.     Derenbourg,  324  sq. 

209  This  appears  from  Manser  shati  v.  9.  Comp.  on  Joshua,  the 
Hebrew  works  of  Frankel,  Biiill  and  Weiss;  also  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Jtuhu, 
iv.  50  sqq.,  426  sq.  Derenbourg,  pp.  819  sqq.,  416  sqq.  Hamburger,  ft  a!- 
Eiu:  ii.  510-520.  Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1882,  pp.  340-359,  433-464,  481-496. 

-10  Posh  hashana  ii.  8-9.     Derenbourg,  325-327. 
211  Sota  ix.  15. 

812  Aboth  ii.  ii :  nvnn  nN2C"i  inn  w  inn  py. 

813  pypD,  Sanhedrin  32  ;  Tosefta,  Sota  307,  8.  pj^pa,  Jer.  Chagiga 
L  1.     Derenbourg,  307. 

214  Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1882,  pp.  461  sqq.,  481  sqq. 

218  See  the  Hebrew  works  of  Fraukel,  Briill  and  Weiss;  also  GraU, 
Gesch.  der  Jaden,  iv.  43  sq.,  425  sq.  Derenbourg,  319  sqq.,  366  sqq. 
Hamburger,  ii.  162-168.  Bacher,  APnatsschr.  1882,  pp.  289-315,  337-359, 
433-445. 
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Johanan  ben  Sakkai  boasted  of  him,  that  he  was  like  a  well 
coated  with  lime,  which  does  not  loose  a  tingle  drop.         Bi 

was  not  to  be  moved  by  any  reasons  or  representations  from 
what  he  knew  as  tradition.  Hence  his  strained  relation!  with 
Gamaliel,  although  he  is  said  to  have  been  his  brother-in- 
law.,1T  His  dwelling-place  was  Lydda."*  The  strange 
opinion  of  a  modern  scholar,  that  he  was  inclined  to  Chris- 
tianity, nay  was  secretly  a  Christian,219  rests  upon  a  1< 
which  really  proves  the  contrary.  Elieser  is  at  one  time- 
brought  before  a  heathen  tribunal,  and  looks  upon  this  as  a 
just  punishment  of  God  for  his  having  been  [pleased  with  the 
ingenious  solution  of  a  legal  question,  which  a  Jewish 
Christian  had  communicated  to  him  as  having  been  derived 
from  Jesus."0 

K.  Eleasar  ben  Asariah,2"  a  ricli  and  eminent  priest,  whose 
genealogy  is  traced  back  to  Ezra,  also  occupies  an  honourable 
position  together  with  those  last  mentioned.*"  His  wealth 
was  so  great,  that  it  was  said  that  after  his  death  there  was  no 
longer  any  wealth  among  the  learned.223  His  relations  with 
Gamaliel,  Joshua  and  Akiba,  his  journey  with  them  to  Eome, 
his  elevation  by  the  seventy-two  elders  to  the  office  of 
president,  and  his  voluntary  relinquishment  of  this  position 
have    been  already   spoken    of.      It    is    evident    even    from 

816  Aboth  ii.  8.  ,1T  Shabbath  116».     Derenbourg,  323. 

218  Jadajim  iv.  3  ;  Sanhedrin  32b.     Derenbourg,  307. 

219  Toetterman,  E.  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanos  sive  de  vi  qua  doctrina  Christiana 
primis  seculis  illustrissimos  quosdam  Judaeorum  attraxit,  Lipsiae  1877. 
Comp.  Theol.  Litztg.  1877,  pp.  687-689. 

220  There  are  two  versions  of  this  legend  :  (1)  Aboda  sara  16b  in  Ger- 
man in  Ewald's  Aboda  sarah  oder  der  Gbtzendienst,  1868,  pp.  120-122 ; 
(2)  Midrash  rabba  on  Eccles.  i.  8  in  German  in  Wunsche,  Der  Midrasch 
Koheleth,  1880,  p.  14  sq.  See  in  general,  Jost,  ii.  41  sq.  Gratz,  iv.  47  sq. 
Derenbourg,  357-360.     Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1882,  p.  301. 

221  See  concerning  him,  Derenbourg,  327  sqq.  Hamburger,  ii.  156-158. 
Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1883,  pp.  6-27.  According  to  the  best  authorities, 
his  name  is  not  Elieser  but  Eleasar  (in  the  Cod.  de  Rossi  138,  and  in  the 
Cambridge  MS.  generally,  ~lTJ&)- 

222  Bacher,  Monalwhr.  1883,  p.  7.  That  he  was  a  priest  is  clear  from 
ilaaser  sheni  v.  9 

223  Sola  ix.  15. 
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these  personal  circumstances  that  he  must  have  laboured  in 
Jabne,  a  fact  also  testified  elsewhere."4  He  was  also  in 
personal  relation  with  K.  Ishmael  and  R.  Tarphon,  the  contem- 
poraries of  Akiba.**8 

R  Dosa  ben  Archinos  (or  Harkinos)  was  another  con- 
temporary of  Gamaliel  and  Joshua."6  Of  him  it  is  especially 
stated,  that  he  induced  Joshua  to  submit  to  Gamaliel."7 

Among  the  later  men  of  this  generation  is  also  Eleasar  ben 
Zadok,  son  of  the  already  mentioned  It.  Zadok."8  The  son 
was,  as  well  as  the  father,  intimately  acquainted  with  Gamaliel, 
and  hence  gives  information  concerning  his  enactments  and 
the  legal  customs  of  his  house."* 

R.  Ishmael  occupies  an  independent  position  among  the 
scribes  of  the  time.*30  We  find  him  indeed  occasionally  in 
Jabne."1  He  was  also  intimate  with  his  renowned  contem- 
poraries   R    Joshua,    Eleasar    ben    Asariah,    Tarphon,    and 

224  Kethuboth  iv.  6.     Some  sentences  of  Eleasar  in  Aboth  iii.  17. 

225  A  disputation  between  him,  Tarphon,  Ishmael  and  Joshua  is  given 
Jadajim  iv.  3.  Eleasar  and  Ishmael  in  Tosefta,  Berachoih  1,  lin.  15,  ed. 
ZuckermandeL  Eleasar  and  Akiba,  Tosefta,  Berachoth  i.  12 ;  Shabbath 
113.  23. 

826  See  Derenbourg,  368  sq.,  370  sq.  Hamburger,  ii.  155.  His  name  is, 
in  Cod.  de  Rossi  138,  D^3"IX,  elsewhere  generally  Drain,  but  is  in  any  case 
not  like  Hyrcanus,  but  Archinos. 

287  Rosh  hashana  ii.  8-9.  Comp.  also  Erubin  iii.  9  ;  Kethuboth  xiii.  1-2  ; 
Edujoth  iii.  1-6  ;  Aboth  iii.  10  ;  Chullin  xi.  2  ;  Ohaloth  iii.  1  ;  Xegaim  L  4. 

828  See  concerning  him,  Derenbourg,  pp.  342-344.  Bacher,  Monatsschr. 
1082,  pp.  211-215.  As  in  the  case  of  R.  Zadok,  so  probably  in  that  of 
Eleasar  ben  Zadok,  we  must  distinguish  between  two  scribes  of  the  same 
name,  in  older  and  a  younger  (so  Frankel,  Darke  ?tamishna,  pp.  98,  178 ; 
Bacher,  Mon<itsschr.  1888,  p.  215;  otherwise  Derenbourg,  p.  262,  n.  2, 
344,  n.  4).  The  younger  relates  in  the  name  of  R.  Meir  (Kilajim  vii.  8), 
and  therefore  did  not  live  till  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The  name 
of  both  is  according  to  the  best  authority  not  Elieser  but  Eleasar  {Cod.  de 
Rossi  138,  and  the  Cambridge  MS.  have  chiefly  ltj^>). 

229  Tosefta,  Challa  99.  9  ;  Shabbath  iii.  15 ;  Jom.  tob.  202.  28,  204. 
15-16  ;  Kiddushin  336.  13  (ed.  Zuckermandel). 

-30  See  concerning  him,  Gratz,  Gcsch.  der  Juden,  iv.  60  sqq.,  427  sqq. 
Derenbourg,  pp.  886-895  ;  Hamburger,  ii.  526-529.  Bacher,  Monatsschr. 
1883,  pp.  63  sqq.,  116  sqq.,  209  sqq.  On  the  school  of  Ishmael,  D.  Hoffmann, 
Mayazinfiir  die  Wisstnsch.  dts  Judenth.  xi.  1S84,  pp.  17-30. 

281  Edujoth  ii.  4. 
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Akiba."*  His  usual  dwelling  was  however  En  the  south  of 
Palestine  on  the  borders  of  Edom,  in  the  village  of  Kephar- 
Asis  (nj/"iB3),  where  Joshua  once  visited  him.23*  He  1 
judging  from  his  age,  to  have  stood  in  oetnt  relation  to  Tarphon 
and  Akiba  than  to  Joshua  ;  he  questioned  Joshua,  and  w.-nt 
"behind  him"  (like  a  pupil),  while  he  was  on  equal  terms  with 
Tarphon  and  Akiba.*84  It  would  be  of  special  intcre-t,  if  his 
father  really  did,  as  traditi*  :  ,  also  exercise  the  functions 

of  high  priest.  The  matter  is  however  more  than  questionable, 
and  only  so  far  probable  that  he  was  of  priestly  descent.*"* 
In  the  history  of  the  Halachah,  Ishmael  represents  a  special 
tendency :  in  opposition  to  the  artificial  and  arbitrary  exegesis 
of  Akiba,  he  adhered  more  to  the  simple  and  literal  meaning 
of  Scripture,  but  this  must  be  understood  in  only  a  very 
comparative  sense.*8*  The  laying  down  of  the  thirteen  Middoth, 
or  exegetic  rules  for  Halachic  exegesis,  is  ascribed  to  him.*** 
A  large  portion  of  the  exegetic  material  contained  in  two  of 
the  oldest  Midrashira  (Mechilta  on  Exodus,  and  Si/re  on 
Numbers  and  Deuteronomy)  comes  from  him  and  his  disciples, 
even  if  these  are  not,  as  tradition  asserts,  the  exclusive  pro- 
duction of  liis  school.287     According  to  the    legend,  Ishmael, 

882  Joshua  and  Ishmael,  Kilajim  vi.  4;  Aboda  sara  ii.5;  Tosefta,  Para 
638.  35.  Akiba  and  Ishmael,  Edujoth  ii.  6  ;  Mikicaolh  vii.  1.  On  a  disputa- 
tion between  Tarphon,  Eleasar  ben  Asariah,  Ishmael  and  Joshua,  see  Jada- 
jim  iv.  3.  But  that  Joshua  and  Ishmael  euj.  did  not  live  in  the  same  place  is 
seen  from  Kilajim  vi.  4 ;  Tosefta,  Bechoroth  536.  24.  The  same  is  evident 
with  respect  to  Akiba  from  Erubin  i.  2  ;  Tosefta,  Sabim  677.  6  (pupils  of 
Ishmael  are  reporting  to  Akiba  the  instruction  of  the  former). 

233  On  the  borders  of  Edom,  Kethubolh  v.  8 ;  in  Kephar-Asis,  Kilajim 
vi.  4 ;  on  Kephar-Asis,  comp.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by 
Kitchener  and  Conder,  iii  315,  348-350.  Mikwaoth  vii.  1,  according  to 
which  people  of  Medaba,  the  well-known  Moabite  town,  relate  concerning 
his  teaching,  points  to  labours  in  Peraea. 

234  Compare  the  passages  cited  in  note  232.  With  respect  to  Joshua, 
Aboda  sara  ii.  5  ;  Tosefta,  Para  638.  35.    Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1883,  p.  64. 

284a  Derenbourg,  p.  387  sq. 

285  Comp.  briefly,  Hamburger,  p.  528.    Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1883,  p.  73  sq. 
236  See  above,  p.  336  ;  and  Derenbourg,  pp.  389-391. 
337  The    tradition   is   reduced    to    its   true    proportion  e.g.  in  Bacher, 
Monatsschr.  1883,  p.  66  sq.     Comp.  also  on  the  two  Midrashiin,  §  3,  above. 
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like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  is  said  to  have  died  as  a  martyr 
in  the  Barkochba  war.88* 

Among  those  scribes  who  also  had  intercourse  with 
Gamaliel,  Joshua  and  Elieser,  but  stood  more  or  less  in  a 
relation  of  discipleship  to  them,  by  far  the  most  celebrated 
was  R.  Akiba  ben  Joseph.8**  He  nourished  about  A.D.  110- 
His  relations  with  Gamaliel,  Jotkot  and  Elieser  have  already 
been  spoken  of  (notes   199,  200,  207).      B  ~ed  them 

all  in  iniluence  md  reputation.  None  gathered  about  him  so 
large  a  number  of  pupils  ;840  none  was  so  glorified  by  tradition. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  however  to  pluck  the  historically  true 
from  the  garland  of  myths.  Not  even  the  place  of  his  labours 
is  known  with  certainty ;  from  the  Mishna  it  seems  to  have 
been  Lydda,841  while  the  Babylonian  Talmud  names  1 
Barak  (p"U  Vl).**2  Such  sentences  of  his  as  have  been  handed 
down  are  not  only  characteristic  of  his  rigidly  legal  stand- 
point, but  also  show  that  he  made  dogmatic  and  philosophic 
questions  the  subjects  of  study.8"  Like  the  ancient  Zealots,  he 
combined  national  patriotism  with  religion!  zeal.  Hence  he 
hailed  the  political  hero  Barkochba  as  the  Messiah,*44  and  is 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
sacrifices  for  the  national  cause.844  Of  his  exegetic  method  it 
can  only  be  said,  that  it  is  an  exaggeration  and  degeneration 
of  that  which  prevailed  among  the  Rabbis  in  general,  "  it  is 

288  Giiitz,  iv.  175.     Derenbourg,  p.  436. 

2st  See  concerning  him  the  Hebrew  works  of  Frankel,  Briill  and  Weiss; 
also  Jost,  Gesch.  ties  Judenth.  iL  59  sqq.  Landau,  MoBOttsekr.  fur  I 
uml  Wit*  nsch.  <hs  Judcnth.  1854,  pp.  45-51,  81-93, 130-148.  Griitz.  I 
der  Juden,  iv.  53  sqq. ;  Ewald's  Gcsch.  ths  VcXkt*  Israel,  vii.  376  sqq. 
Derenbourg,  pp.  829  581,895  sqq.,  418  sqq.  Hamburger,  ii.  32-43.  Bacher, 
Monatsschr.  1888,  pp.  254  sqq..  897  f-<jq..  347  s  ;q.,  419  i>qq.,  433  sqq. 
Gastfreund,  Biogntpkil  dt*  Tanaittit  Rati  Akila  (in  Hebrew),  Lembergl871. 

240  Derenbourg,  p.  395  sq.  2il  Jioxh  iatkama  i.  6. 

-*-  Sanhtdrin  32b;  Derenbourg,  pp.  807,  895. 

248  The  sentences,  Abotk  iii.  13-1  (*>.  Among  them,  iii.  15,  is  the  saying 
HJirrj  rnL"~im  ^DV  ^3n,  "Every tiling  is  watched  (by  God),  bat  freedom  is 
granted  (to  men).'' 

244  Derenbourg,  p.  425  sq. 

844  Griitz,  iv.  176,  177.     Derenbourg,  p.  436.     Bacher,  1883,  p.  256. 
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the  art  of  deducing  heaps  of  Hal*  both  from  every  jot  of  the 
law."MC  To  attain  this,  the  principle  was  act<-<!  on,  that  no 
word  of  the  text  was  superfluous,  that  even  the  slightest,  the 
most  apparently  superfluous  elements  of  the  text  contain  the 
most  important  truths.'47  It  is  of  much  more  valim  than 
exegetical  tricks,  and  of  real  epoch-making  important 
the  history  of  Jewish  law,  that  in  the  time  of  Akiba, 
and  prohably  under  his  direction,  the  tfalaekak,  which  had 
hitherto  been  only  orally  propagated,  was  for  the  first  time 
codified.  The  various  materials  were  arranged  according  to 
the  point  of  view  of  their  actual  matter,  and  what  was  current 
law  was  recorded  in  writing  together  with  adductions  of  the 
divergent  views  of  all  the  more  eminent  scribes.  This  work 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  Mishna  of  R.  Judah  ha-Nasi,  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us.*4" 

R.  Tarphon,  a  priestly  scribe,  who  is  said  to  have  been  very 
much  in  earnest  about  his  priestly  duties  and  privileges,  so 
far  as  this  was  possible  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
was  a  contemporary  of  Akiba.*49  He  lived  at  Lydda,***  and 
was  chiefly  in  intercourse  with  Akiba,841  but  took  part  in  a 

846  Bacber,  Monatsschr.  1883,  p.  254  sq. 

247  Thus  e.g.  the  particle  ns  is  said  to  indicate,  tbat  besides  the  object 
mentioned,  something  else  is  also  intended  together  with  it.  In  the  account 
of  the  creation  D'DETI  JIN  is  used,  because  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  are  also 
meant  (Wiinsche,  Bereshith  rabba,  p.  6  sq.).  Comp.  Derenbourg,  p.  397. 
The  proselyte  Aquila  tried  to  be  faithful  to  this  exegetical  principle  by 
translating  in  his  Greek  version  of  the  Bible  av»  to*  ovpotvov  kx\  our  rr,» 
yqv,  at  which  Jerome  vents  his  just  scorn  (Epist.  57  ad  Pammachium,  c.  11, 
Opp.  de  Vallarsi,  i.  316).  Comp.  also,  on  Aquila  as  a  disciple  of  Akiba, 
Hieronymus,  Comment,  in  Jes.  viii.  11  sqq.  (Vallarsi,  iv.  122):  Akibas  quern 
magistrum  Aquilae  proselyti  autumant.     Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  iv.  437. 

2*8  That  an  older  work  of  the  time  of  Akiba  is  the  foundation  of  our 
present  Mishna,  may  be  inferred  almost  with  certainty  from  its  contents. 
That  the  work  in  question  was  edited  by  Akiba  himself  may  also  be  accepted 
as  probable  from  the  testimony  of  Epiphanius  (haer.  33.  9).  For  further 
particulars,  see  §  3.     Comp.  also  Derenbourg,  pp.  399-401. 

249  See  in  general,  Derenbourg,  pp.  376-383.  Hamburger,  ii.  1196  sq. 
Bacher,  Monatsschr.  1883,  pp.  497-507. 

250  Taanith  iii.  9  ;  Baba  mezia  iv.  3. 

25i  Terumoth  iv.  5,  ix.  2  ;  Nasir  vi.  6  ;  Bechwoth  iv.  4  ;  Keriikoik  v.  2-3 
Tosefta,  Mikwaoth,  654.  4,  660.  33. 
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disputation  with  Eleasar  ben  Asariah,  Ishmael  and  Joshua. 
Subsequent  tradition  makes  him,  like  all  the  scribes  of  his 
time,  a  martyr  in  the  Barkochba  war.2"  As  this  is  however 
of  just  the  same  value  as  the  Christian  tradition,  which  makes 
all  the  apostles  martyrs,  he  may  veiy  well  be  identical  with 
that  Trypho  with  whom  Justin  met,  and  who  said  of  himself 
that  he  had  fled  from  Palestine  on  account  of  the  war.***  It 
is  peculiar  that  hard  words  against  the  Gospels  and  against 
the  Christian  faith  should  have  been  reported  exactly  of 
him"1 

Beside  R.  Tarphon  there  remain  to  be  mentioned  as  con- 
temporaries of  K.  Akiba,  &  Johanan  ben  Nuri,  who  lived 
also  in  the  time  of  Gamaliel  II.,  Joshua  and  Elieser,  but  is 
most  frequently  spoken  of  as  in  intercourse  with  Akiba ; 2S* 
R.  Simon  ben  Asai,  or  merely  Ben   Asai,  who  is  famed  lor 

as2  Jadajim  iv.  8.  **»  Gratz,  iv.  179.     Derenbourg,  p.  436. 

254  Justin.  Dial.  c.  Tryphone,  c.  1  :  uul  It  'Efipato;  i*  -rtpnt/x^g, 
<f)vyu»  too  ni»  yt»6(*.i*o*  xo'Ai^a*,  '*»  rri  '  EXAaiS/  xxi  rr,  Koptufy  rii 
xoXX*  liuytm.  The  names  pD1D  and  Tpv$u»  are  identical,  for  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  former  is  a  genuine  Semitic  name,  although,  according 
to  its  form,  this  is  possible.  The  time  too  exactly  agrees.  Hence  the 
identity  of  R.  Tarphon  with  Justin's  Trypho  has  been  accepted  by  many 
scholars.     See  Wolf,  Bibliolhtca  Ihbraea,  ii.  G 

255  He  said  that  the  Gospels  ought  to  be  burned  although  they  contained  the 
name  of  God  (Shabbath  116*  ;  Derenbourg,  p.  379  sq.  ;  Bacher,  1883,  j.. 

On  account  of  the  great  interest  of  R.  Tarphon  to  Christian  tlieol 
I  here  give  all  the  passages  of  tkt  Mishna  in  which  he  is  tiamed:  Berachoth 
L  8,  vi.  8 ;  Pea  iii.  6  ;  Kilajim  v.  8  ;  Terumoth  iv.  5,  ix.  2 ;  Maaseroth  iii.  9  ; 
Mooter  sheni  ii.  4,  9;  Shabbath  ii.  2;  Erubin  iv.  4;  Pesachim  x.  6;  Sukka 
iii.  4  ;  Beza  iii.  5  ;  Taanith  iii.  9  ;  Jebamoth  xv.  6-7  ;  Kethuboth  v.  2,  vii.  C, 
ix.  2,  3  ;  Nedarim  vi.  6 ;  Nasir  v.  5,  vi.  6  ;  Kiddushin  iii.  13 ;  Baba  kamma 
ii.  5  ;  Baba  mm  ii.  7,  iv.  3 ;  Makkoth  i.  10 ;  Edujoth  L  10 ;  Aboth  ii. 
15-16;  Sebachim  x.  8,  xi.  7 ;  Menachuth  xii.  5;  Bechoroth  ii.  6-9,  iv.  4; 
Ktrithoth  v.  2-3  ;  Ktlim  xi.  4,  7,  xxv.  7  ;  Ohaluth  xiii.  3,  xvL  1  ;  Para  L  8  ; 
Mikwaoth  x.  5  ;  Machshirin  v.  -1  ;  Jadajim  iv.  3.  For  the  passages  iu  the 
Tosefta,  see  the  index  to  Zuckermandel's  edition. 

286  In  the  time  of  Gamaliel,  Rosh  hashana  148.  In  the  time  of  Joshua, 
Tosefta,  Taanith  217.  14.  In  the  time  of  Elieser,  Tosefta,  Orla  45.  1. 
Kelim  bib.  18,  20,  In  association  with  Akiba,  Rush  hashana  iv.  5 ; 
Jicchoroth  vi.  6;  Temura  i.  1;  Ukzin  iii.  5.  Tosefta,  Pesachim  155.  27. 
Comp.  in  general,  Hamburger,  ii.  490  sq.  Bacher,  Mvnatsschr.  1888, 
p.  537  sq. 
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being   specially    i in Ic-f: lL i'_^.».l »!*;    in    study;"7    II.    Johanna    ben 
Beroka,  who  wm  an  associate  of  Joshua  and  Johanan  dm 
Nuri  ;"■'*  EL  Josei  the  Galilean,  «rho  ii  mentioned  as  tin- 
temporary  of  Klcas.ir  ben  Aaariah,  Tarphon  ,1a;"*  It. 
Simon  ben  Nannos,  of  only  Ben  Nannos,  also  a  contem] 
of  Tarphon  and  Akiba.111 

To  the  saint-  period  beL  i  Abba  Saul,  who  ii, 

gives  an  account  even  of  a  laying  of  Johanan  ben  Sakkai,  and 
is  repeatedly  quoted  as  an   authority  concerning  the   an 
ments  of  the  temple,  but  cannot  have  been  of  earlier  date  than 

Akiba,  since  he  frequently  reporta  hia  sayings 

K.  Judah  ben  Bethem,  who  is  mentioned   on   the  one  hand  as 

257  Contemporaries  of  Akiba,  Shekalim  iv.  6  ;  Joma  ii.  .'! ;  Taanith  iv.  4  ; 
Baba  hathrn  ii.  1<>.  It  was  said  of  him:  "Since  \\\>-  <1  nth  of  Ban  A-.vi 
then  are  no  longer  any  indefatigable  students"  (Sofa  ix.  15  :  C:~~'_". 
properly,  waking  0M8,  '•'.  untiringly  studying  ones).  Some  sentei. 
his  in  Aboth  iv.  ^-3.  Comp.  in  general.  Hamburger,  ii.  1119-1121. 
Baehar,  Mowtimdtr.  1884,  pp.  178-187,  136  aq. 

*"  With  Joshua,  Tosefta,  Seta  .'307.  7.  With  Johanan  bM  Nuri, 
Tosefta  Terumolh  38.  15.  In  the  Mi.-hna,  Johanan  ben  Beroka  is 
mentioned,  Krubin  viii.  2,  x.  15  ;  J'e.sachim  vii.  9  ;  Jtbtmoth  vi.  G  ; 
Kethuboth  ii.  1  ;  Baba  kamma  x.  2;  Baba  Ixithra  viii.  5;  S/ubuoth  vii.  7  ; 
Aboth  iv.  4  ;  Bcchoroth  viii.  10 ;  Kelim  xvii.  11.  Comp.  also  Bacher, 
Monatsschr.  1884,  p.  208  sq. 

•*  With  these  three,  Jer.  Gittin  ix.  1  (Dercnbourg,  p.  368).  With  Akiba 
and  Tarphon,  Tosefta,  Mikwaoth  660.  32.  He  relates  also  in  the  name  of 
Johanan  ben  Nuri,  Tosefta,  Orla  45.  1.  See  .n  general,  Hamburger,  ii. 
499-502.     Bacher.  Monatsschr.  1883,  pp.  507-513,  529-536. 

260  See  especially  Tosefta,  Mikwaoth  6G0.  33.  We  find  him  associated 
with  Ishmael,  Baba  bathra  x.  8.  He  is  mentioned  by  his  full  name  Simon 
ben  Nannos  (»«>i/o;=dwarf),  Bikkurim  iii.  9 ;  Shabbath  xvL  5 ;  Brubin 
ix.  15  ;  Baba  bathra  x.  8  ;  Mcnachoth  iv.  3.  Only  as  Ben  Nannos,  Kethu- 
both x.  5;   Gittin  viii.  10;  Baba  bathra  vii.  3,  x.  8 ;  Shabbath  vii.  5. 

261  On  a  saying  of  Johanan  ben  Sakkai,  Aboth  ii.  8.  On  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  temple,  Middoth  ii.  5  ;  also  Menachoth  viii.  3,  xi.  5.  On 
sayings  of  Akiba,  Tosefta,  Kilajim  79.  9  ;  Sanhtdrin  433.  27.  Comp. 
also  Pea  viii.  5  ;  Kilajim  ii.  3  ;  Shabbath  xxiii.  3  ;  Shekalim  iv.  2  ;  Beza  iii. 
8  ;  Kethuboth  vii.  6  ;  Ntdarim  vi.  5  ;  Giitin  v.  4  ;  Kiddushin  iv.  2  ;  Baba 
mezia  iv.  12,  vl  7  ;  Baba  bathra  ii.  7.  13  ;  Sanhalrin  x.  1  ;  Makkoth  ii.  2. 
Lewy,  Ueber  einige  Fragment?  dts  Mischua  des  Abba  Saul,  Berlin  1876 
(comp.  Jfagazin  fiir  die  Wi.-sensch.  des  Judenth.  iv.  1877,  pp.  114-120; 
Alonutsschr.  fiir  Gcsch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  1878,  pp.  187-192, 
227-235). 
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a  contemporary  of  Elieser,  on  the  other  as  a  contemporary  of 
E.  Meir,  and  who  must  consequently  have  flourished  in  the 
period  between  the  two,  i.e.  in  the  time  of  Akiba.2t3 

E.  Judah,  E.  Joses,  E.   Meir  and  E.   Simon,  men  of  the 
next  generation,  are  more  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
than    all    those    hitherto    named.       Their    labours    hov. 
having  taken  place   in   the    middle   of  the   second    century, 
fall  outside  the  limits  of  the  period  here  dealt  with. 

288  Contemporary  of  Elieser,  Net/aim  ix.  3,  xi.  7.  Contemporary  of 
Meir,  Tosefta,  Xasir  290.  14.  Comp.  also  on  the  chronology,  Hw  i ii.  6  ; 
Pi'sachim  iii.  3  ;  Edujotk  viii.  3  ;  A'<  lm  ii.  1  ;  Ohuluth  xi.  7.  ToseftA, 
Jebamuth  255.  2b.    See  in  general,  Bacher,  Monatuckr.  Ibbi,  pp.  7' 
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careful  and  masterly  sub-editing.  It  is  as  near  perfection  as  is  possible  for  man  to 
attain.' — Abentc.u  frtt  J'ress. 

'  Thoroughly  abreast  of  present-day  knowledge.  For  presentation  aud  library  pur- 
poses the  book  outstrips  all  its  rivals,  and  its  closely  packed  pages  are  a  perfect  mine  for 
teachers  and  ministers.' — Sunday  School  Chronicle. 

'No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  book  thoroughly  reliable  and  np  to  date.' — 
Scotsman. 
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KKITK.I)    MY 

Principal  S.  D.  F.  SALMON  I),  D.D.,  and  Profemo*  C.  A.  BKIOOS,  \>.l>. 


'A  valuable  and    much-needed  ad<lition  to  the  theological  literature  of  the  Kngluh- 
•peaking  nations.' — Academy. 


The  First  Seventeen  Volumes  are  now  ready,  in  Poet  8uo,  viz.  ;— 

An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. By  Professor  S.  K.  Driver,  D. D.,  Oxford.  Eighth 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised      Price  12s. 

The  Guardian  Bays:   '  Hy  fnr  the  best  account  of  the  great  critical    pnbsM 
nected  with  the  Old  Testament  that  has  yet  been  written.    .   .    .    It  is  a  perfect  marvel 
of  compression  and  lucidity  combined.' 

Christian  Ethics.  By  Newman  Smyth,  D.D.  Third  Edition. 
Price  10s.  6d. 

The  Bookman  says:  'It  is  the  work  of  a  wise,  well-informed,  jadtDMatal  and 
thoroughly  competent  writer.     It  is  sure  to  become  the  text-book  in  Christian  Kthics.' 

Apologetics;    or,     Christianity     Defensively    Stated. 

By  the  late  Professor  A.  B.  Bruck,  D.D.,  Glasgow.    Third  Edition. 
Price  10s.  6d. 

The  Expository  Times  says :  '  The  force  and  the  freshness  of  all  the  writings  that 
Dr.  Bruce  has  hitherto  published  have  doubtless  led  many  to  look  forward  with  eager 
hope  to  this  work ;  and  there  need  not  be  any  fear  of  disappointment. ' 

History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  Professor  G.  P.  Fisher, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Yale.     Second  Edition.     Price  12s. 

The  Critical  Revieio  says :  '  A  clear,  readable,  well-proportioned,  and,  regarding  it 
as  a  whole,  remarkably  just  and  accurate  account  of  what  the  course  and  development 
of  doctrine  throughout  the  ages,  and  indifferent  countries,  has  been.' 

A    History   of   Christianity    in    the    Apostolic    Age. 

By    Professor    A.    C.    McGiffert,    Ph.D.,    D.D.,    New    York. 
Price  12s. 

The  Literary  World  says  :  '  A  reverent  and  eminently  candid  treatment  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  in  the  light  of  research.' 

Christian  Institutions.     By  Professor  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  D.D., 

Cambridge,  U.S.A.     Price  12s. 

The  Christian  World  says :  '  Unquestionably  Professor  Allen's  most  solid  perform- 
ance ;  and  that,  in  view  of  what  he  has  already  accomplished,  is  saying  a  great  deal.' 
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Volumes  now  ready  {continued)— 

The  Christian  Pastor  and  the  Working  Church.     By 

Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  LL.D.     Price  10s.  6d. 

The  Baptist  Magazine  say  b  :  'There  is  scarcely  a  phase  of  pastoral  duty  which  is 
not  touched  upon  luminously  and  to  good  purpose.' 

Canon  and  Text  of  the  New  Testament.      By  Professor 
Caspar  Rene"  Gregort,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Leipzig.     Price  12s. 
The  Scotsinan  says  :   '  A  brilliant  contribution  to  New  Testament  scholarship.' 

The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Professor 
G.  B.  Stevens,  D.D.,  Yale.     Price  1 

The  Anoient  Catholic  Church.  From  the  Accession  of 
Trajan  to  the  Fourth  General  Council  [a.d.  98-451].  By  the 
late  Principal  Rainy,  D.D.,  Edinburgh.     Price  12s. 

The  Greek  and  Eastern  Churches.  By  Principal  W.  F. 
Adeney,  D.D.,  Manchester.     Price  12s. 

Old  Testament  History.    By  Professor  Henry  P.  Smith,  D.D., 
Amherst.     Price  12s. 
The  Academy  says :  '  The  history  of  the  little  nation  out  of  which  was  to  arise  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  is  clothed  with  an  added  charm  of  actuality,  as  it  is  presented 
in  these  sano  and  balanced  pages.' 

The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  late  Pro- 
fessor A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D.,  LLD.,  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition. 
Price  12s. 

The  Bookman  says  :  '  Contains  the  essence  and  strength  of  the  whole  work  of  one 
whom  the  best  judges  have  pronounced  to  be  a  leader  in  Old  Testament  learning.' 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation.  By  Professor  G.  B. 
Stevens,  D.D.,  Yale.     Price  12s. 

The  Expository  Times  says  :  '  It  is  a  great  book  upon  a  great  subject.  If  preachere 
want  to  fit  themselves  for  a  winter's  work  of  strong,  healthy,  persuasive  preaching, 
this  book  will  fit  them.' 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God.     By  Professor  W.  X.  Clarke, 

D.D.,  Author  of  '  An  Outline  of  Christian  Theology.'    Price  10s.  6d. 

The  Baptist  Times  says  :  '  It  is  as  masterly,  as  inspiring  and  helpful  a  treatise  as  can 
be  found  in  the  famous  series  to  which  it  belongs.' 

History  of  the  Reformation.     By  Principal  T.  If.  Lindsay, 
D.D.,  Glasgow.     In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I. — The  Reformation  in  Germany,  from  its  beginning 
to   the   Religious   Peace  of   Augsburg.      Second    Edition. 
Price  10s.  6d. 
Vol.    II. —The   Reformation    in   Lands    beyond    Germany. 
With  Map.     Price  10s.  fid. 
The  Times  says :  '  At  last  the  English  pubUc  possesses  an  adequate  History  of  the 
Reformation.' 

•«*  A  Prospectus  giving  full  details  of  the  Series,  with  list  of  Contributors,  post  free 

on  application. 
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&Jk  International  Critical  Commmtarn 

ON  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURE8  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TE8TAMENT8. 

UNDKE  TUB   BMTOMBD   OF 

The  Re?.  S.  R.  DRIVER,  D.D.,  Oxford;  the  Re?.  A.  PLUMMER,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Durham 
and  the  Rev.  C.  A.  BRIGGS,  D.D.,  New  York. 

'The  publication  of  this  series  marks  an  epoch  in  English  exege«U.'— British  Wfkiy. 

Nineteen   Volumes  are  now  ready,  in  Post  8uo,  viz.:— 

Genesis.     By    Principal     .John     Skinnei:,     D.D.,    Cainbii: 
Published.     Price  12a.  6d 

Numbers.      By    Profanot    <;.    Buchanan    Okay,    I). h.,    Oxford. 
Price  12s. 

Church  Belli  says:  'Dr.  Cray's  commentary  will  be  indispensable  to  every  English 

studont.' 

Deuteronomy.       By    Professor    S.    R.    Driver,    D.D.,     Oxford. 
Third    Edition.      Price    19  . 
Prof.  G.  A.  Smith  says  :  '  The  series  could  have  had  no  better  introduction  than  this 
volume  from  its  Old  Testament  editor.     .     .     .     Dr.  Driver  has  achieved  a  comment- 
ary of  rare  learning  and  still  more  rare  candour  and  sobriety  of  judgment.' 

Judges.     By  Professor  George  F.  Moore,  D.D.,  Harvard  University. 

Second  Edition.     Price  12s. 

Bishop  H.  E.  Ryi.h,  D.D.,  says:  'I  think  it  may  safely  be  averred  that  so  full 
and  scientific  a  commentary  upon  the  text  and  subject-matter  of  the  Book  of  Judges 
has  never  been  produced  in  the  English  language.' 

The  Books  of  Samuel.     By  Professor  Henry  P.  Smith,  D.D., 
Amherst  College.     Price  12s. 

Literature  says  :  '  The  most  complete  and  minute  commentary  hitherto  published.' 

The  Books  of  Chronicles.     By  Prof.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  D.D., 
Yale  University.     Just  Published.     Price  12s. 

The  Book  of  Esther.     By  L.  B.  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary.     Price  10s.  6d. 

The  Scotsman  says :  '  It  may  be  descril>ed  without  hesitation  as  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  additions  to  this  valuable  series.' 

The  Book  of  Psalms.     By  Professor  C.  A.   Briggs,  D.D.,  New 

York.     In  Two  Volumes,  price  10s.  6d.  each. 

'  It  is  likely  for  some  time  to  hold  its  place  as  at  once  the  fullest  and  the  most 
authoritative  we  possess  on  this  book  of  Scripture.  It  enhances  the  value  of  "The 
International  Critical  Commentary,"  and  it  will  also  add  to  the  already  great  reputation 
of  its  author.' — Principal  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  in  the  Bookman. 

The    Book    of   Proverbs.      By    Professor    C.   H.    Tot,    D.D., 
Harvard  University.     Price  12s. 

The  Bookman  says :  '  The  commentary  is  full,  though  scholarly  and  business  like, 
and  must  at  once  take  its  place  as  the  authority  on  "  Proverbs."' 
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Volumes  now  ready  (continued)— 

The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.     By  Professor  George  A.  Barton, 
Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  U.S.A.     Price  8s.  G<1. 

The  Methodist  Recorder  says  :  '  By  far  the  most  helpful  commentary  upon  this  cryptic 
writing  that  we  have  yet  handled.' 

Amos  and  Hosea.  By  President  W.  K.  Harpek,  Ph.D., 
Chicago  University.  Price  1  St, 
The  Methodist  Recorder  says:  'For  thoroughness  and  excellence  of  workmauship, 
(or  clearness  of  arrangement  and  exposition,  and  for  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy 
in  the  handling  of  textual,  grammatical,  and  exegetical  questions,  this  work  should 
rank  among  the  foremost.' 

St.  Matthew's  Gospel.      By  Principal  Wili.<»ughby  C.  Allin, 

M.A.,  Egerton  Hall,  Manchester.     Second  Edition.      Pi  ice  I 

The  Scotsman  says:  'Mr.  Allen  has  provided  students  with  an  invaluable  introduction 
to  the  comparative  study  of  the  Synoptic  (iospels.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  a  credit 
to  English  New  Testament  scholarship,  and  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  products 
of  the  modern  German  school.' 

St.  Mark's  Gospel.     By  Prof.  E.  P.  Gould,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Price  10s.  6d. 
The  Baptist  Magazine  says:  'As  luminously  suggestive  as  it  is  oouoise  and  sober. 
The  commentary  proper  is  thoughtful,  judicious,  and  erudite — the   work  of  a  master 
in  hermeneutics.' 

St.  Luke's  Gospel.      By  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.      Fourth 
Edition.      Price  12s. 

The  Guardian  says :  '  We  feel  heartily  that  the  book  will  bring  credit  to   English 
scholarship,  and   that  in   its  carefulness,    its  sobriety   of  tone,    its  thoughtfully 
reverence,  it  will  contribute  to  a  strouger  faith  in  the  essential  trustworthiness  of  the 
gospel  record.' 

Romans.    By  Prof.  William  Sanday,  LL.D.,  Oxford,  and  Principal 

A.  C.  Headlam,  D.D.,  London.      Fifth  Edition.     Price  12s. 

The  Bishop  of  Ely  says:  '  We  welcome  it  as  an  epoch-making  contribution  to  the 
study  of  St.  Paul.' 

Ephesians    and    Colossians.      By   Professor  T.    K.    Abbott, 

D.Lit.,  Dublin.     Price  10s.  6d. 

The  Expository  Times  says  :  '  There  is  no  work  in  all  the  "  International  "  series 
that  is  more  faithful  or  more  felicitous.  .  .  .  Dr.  Abbott  understands  these  Epistles 
— we  had  almost  said  as  if  he  had  written  them.' 

Philippians  and  Philemon.     By  Professor  Marvin  R.  Vincent, 
D.D.,  New  York.     Price  8s.  6d. 

The  Scotsman  says :  '  In  every  way  worthy  of  the  series  which  was  so  well  com- 
menced [in  the  New  Testament]  with  the  admirable  commentary  on  the  Romans  by 
Dr.  Sanday  and  Dr.  Headlam.' 

St.  Peter  and    St.  Jude.      By  Professor  Charles  Biqo,  D.D., 
Oxford.     Second  Edition.     Price  10s.  6d. 

The  Guardian  says  :  '  A  first-rate  critical  edition  of  these  Epistles  has  been  for  a 
long  time  a  felt  want  in  English  theological  literature  .  .  .  this  has  been  at  last 
supplied  by  the  labours  of  Canon  Bigg   .    .    .    full  of  interest  and  suggestiveness.' 

*»*  A  Prospectus,  giving  full  details  of  the  Series,  with  lu>t  of  Contributors,  post  free 

en  application. 
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SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW.  NEYER  ATTEMPTED  BEFORE. 

'A    triumphant    an<l    ■npuHlrf    RMMM.        Indispensable    !  •    au«l    Hible 

atudeuta.'—  Dr.  W.  Hoiiehthon  Nichi.i,. 

NOW    COMPLETE     IN     TWO     VOLUMES 

A  DICTIONARY  OF 
CHRIST  AND  THE  GOSPELS. 

Edited    by   J.    HASTINGS,    D.D. 

Price  per  Vol.,  in  cloth  binding,  21s.  net;   in  half-moroc«o, 
gilt  top,  26a.  iK-t. 

The  purpose  of  this  Dictionary  is  to  give  an  leoodnl  of  everything 
that  relates  to  Christ — His  Person,  Liff,  Work,  and  Teaching. 

It  is  first  of  all  a  preacher's  Dictionary.  Its  authors  are  pn  ichers  as 
well  as  scholars. 

The  articles  are  not  entirely  limited  to  the  Bible,  but  gather  together 
whatever  touches  Christ  in  all  the  history  and  experience  of  the 
Church. 

It  is  called  a  Dictionary  op  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  because  it 
includes  everything  that  the  Gospels  contain,  whether  directly  related 
to  Christ  or  not.  Its  range,  however,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
Gospels.  It  seeks  to  cover  all  that  relates  to  Christ  throughout  the 
Bible  and  in  the  life  and  literature  of  the  world.  There  are  articles 
on  the  Patristic  estimate  of  Jesus,  the  Mediaeval  estimate,  the  Reforma- 
tion and  Modern  estimates.  There  are  articles  on  Christ  in  the  Jewish 
writings  and  in  the  Muslim  literature.  Much  attention  has  been  given 
to  modern  thought,  whether  Christian  or  anti-Christian.  Every  aspect 
of  modern  life,  in  so  far  as  it  touches  or  is  touched  by  Christ,  is  described 
under  its  proper  title. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  contents  of  the  Gospels,  especially  their 
spiritual  contents,  have  never  before  been  so  thoroughly  investigated 
and  set  forth. 

"The  present  volume  worthily  completes  a  unique  work.  The  articles  are  rich  in 
instruction  and  helpfulness  to  preachers  and  teachers.  Even  those  who  have  the  "  Bible 
Dictionary  "  proper  will  not  find  this  one  superfluous,  and  to  those  who  do  not  need 
the  larger  one,  the  present  one  will  prove  an  excellent  substitute.' — London  Quarterly 
Review. 

"The  preacher's  purpose  is  better  served  than  it  has  ever  been  before.' — Times. 

'  A  scholarly  production,  edited  with  admirable  skill.' — Christian  World. 

•Valuable  for  all  scholars  and  students,  it  should  prove  invaluable  for  the  preacher.' 
—Methodist  Times. 

'  No  more  useful  present  could  be  made  to  a  young  clergyman  than  a  copy  of  thii 
admirable  work.  The  articles  are  by  competent  and  scholarly  writers,  and  are  full  of 
information  and  suggestiveness.' — Guardian. 

'  Invaluable  to  preachers  and  teachers,  and  ought  to  be  in  constant  use.' — Churchman. 

A  full  Prospectus,  with  specimen  pages,  may  be  had  from  any  bookseller,  or  free 
from  the  Publishers  on  application. 
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